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Prospects for the Chinese Economy 
Robert F. Dernberger 


For some years before and after the death of Mao Zedong, Chinese economic policy combined two 
orientations—a “left-wing” stress on egalitarian self-reliance and a “right-wing” commitment to 

rapid modernization with distribution of rewards according to productivity and profitability. Only in 1978 
did the modernization approach become dominant, with proponents in top policy positions. Even 

so, prospects for accelerating Chinese economic growth require achievement (which is problematic) of 
large and stable harvests in North China and avoidance of new leadership struggles. 


New “Revolution” in China’s Social Policy 
David M. Lampton 


China's social policy has been shifting away from a distributive policy intended to promote “equality” 
and toward one stressing “equity,” or reward according to contribution. In at least three key 
areas—the distribution of material goods and income, health care, and education—this means that 
inequalities will increase within the rural sector of Chinese society, among provinces, and between 
the countryside and the cities. Groups dissatisfied with these changes may pose a potential threat to 
the new orientation should the current leadership coalition in Beijing fail to hold together. 


Military Modernization in China 
Angus M. Fraser 


As part of the new “four modernizations” program, Beijing has committed itself to upgrading the military 
capabilities of the People’s Liberation Army. In pursuit of this goal, the Chinese leadership is 

moving to improve the PLA's force structure and to modify China's strategic and tactical outlook. But 
economic constraints and the pace of world technological development have apparently 

convinced the present leaders to settle for the foreseeable future on enhancement of the PLA’s 
capacity for close-in defense of the Chinese homeland. 


Outlook for Sino-Soviet Relations 
Harry Gelman 


In the wake of Beijing’s formal repudiation of the 1950 Sino-Soviet friendship treaty in early 1979, China 
and the USSR have entered into new talks covering the full range of their mutual relations. But a 
combination of the collective Chinese memory of hostile Soviet actions with respect to China in the past 
and the present realities of the Sino-Soviet geopolitical rivalry make any large and important steps 
toward rapprochement highly improbable. : 


* * * 


Essay-reviews 


“Rules of the Game” in Chinese Politics US Be o 
Frederick C. Teiwes >. GiWerneaet 


Examination of the operation in Chinese domestic politics since 1949 of legal or quasilegal statements 
of principle and less explicit rules determined by long-standing practice or cultural proclivity 

suggests a growing breakdown in “the rules of the game,” particularly in the 1966-76 period. It would 
seem that renewed reliance on formal rules will be indispensable to maintenance of political 

stability in the future. 


Beijing and the Chinese Countryside 
Edward Friedman 


The Chinese Communists came to power with the great advantage, in contrast to the Bolsheviks 

in Russia, of considerable popular support in the countryside. But Mao and his closest associates 
nearly frittered away that advantage through ultra-leftist policies, although some development 

did take place in the countryside despite their activities. The present leaders face the challenge of 
democratizing politics sufficiently to restore the confidence Chinese peasants once had in the regime. 


Law and Chinese Foreign Trade 
William P. Alford 


Without departing from the traditional Chinese view of law “as an imperfect tool for the regulation of 
society,” China's leaders today have pragmatically begun to adopt a variety of legal codes and 
other measures. A principal aim of this trend is to foster modernization and enact those forms of 
foreign investment and commerce China deems ape 


Eurocommunism: Challenge to West and East 
Gianfranco Pasquino 


Eurocommunism is a process in which European Communist parties try to redefine relationships 

with respect to domestic political systems and to the international Communist movement. The process 
poses questions for the West because it threatens European integration and defense. in the : 
East, it undermines the legitimacy of the Soviet model and suggests an alternate that could promote 
dissent if not political change in the Soviet bloc. 


Nationalism and Communism 
Paul B. Henze 


Recent works by the English scholar Hugh Seton-Watson demonstrate that while nationalism 
may have given Communist leaders a number of opportunities in the past, it seems to be posing 
problems of equal or even greater magnitude for them today. Nationalism is proving resistant to 
Communist manipulation both within multinational Communist societies and in contexts such as 
Western Europe or the Third World. Indeed, in some cases communism is becoming merely 

an ideological framework within which nationalist—and by extension, imperialist—motivations and 
ambitions are clothed. 


Muslims Peoples in the USSR 
James Critchlow 


Muslim peoples of the Soviet Union continue to prove resistant to assimilation into Great 

Russian society. Moreover, assimilationist pressures may be easing if one is to judge from 

a number of recent studies, particularly a Soviet publication “rehabilitating” the 19th century Tatar 
Enlightenment. 


Governing the USSR 
Archie Brown 


Jerry F. Hough's major revision of Merle Fainsod’s classic study of the political system of the 

USSR, How Russia is Ruled, adds new insight into the Soviet policy process, as well as a wealth of 
detailed new information. Despite some shortcomings in the book and the uneasy compromise it 
represents between Fainsod’s and Hough's respective outlooks, How the Soviet Union ls Governed 
is likely to be as widely read as its predecessor. 


Beijing Looks 


Ahead 


EDITORS’ NOTE—The period since the death of Mao Zedong in September 1976 has 
witnessed substantial ferment in China. In part, this ferment has reflected the growing 
willingness of the Chairman’s successors to turn their backs on at least some aspects of his 
legacy. In part, it has stemmed from a sense of the inadequacy of old approaches to deal 
with the domestic and international problems confronting the country. This special issue 
explores the reassessments that have taken place in four major areas of Beijing’s concern. 
Mr. Dernberger evaluates China’s economic performance in the last years of Mao’s life 
and efforts of the present leadership to improve upon that record. Mr. Lampton looks 
at recent revisions in the objectives of Chinese social policy and the difficulties the new 
orientation may create. Colonel Fraser traces Beijing’s rising commitment to a program of 
military modernization and its implications for China’s force structure and foreign policy. 
Finally, Mr. Gelman discusses the opening of new talks between China and the USSR and 
appraises the prospects for these talks in light of the issues separating the two countries. 


Prospects for the Chinese Economy 


by Robert F. Dernberger 


hina’s ambitious program of economic moderni- 
zation formally launched in 1978 is indicative of 
a major reorientation in the economic outlook of 
the ruling Chinese Communist Party (CCP). With the 
death of Chairman Mao Zedong and the removal from 
power of the “gang of four,’’ the way was clear for the 


Mr. Dernberger is Professor of Economics, University 
of Michigan (Ann Arbor, MI), and Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Research on China’s Economy of 
the Joint Committee on Contemporary China, Social 
Science Research Council—American Council of 
Learned Societies (New York, NY). He is editor of two 
forthcoming works, China’s Development Experience 
and the Other Developing Countries and Quantitative 
Measures of China’s Economic Output, and author of 
numerous articles on the Chinese economy. 


emergence of those who would stress efficiency, mod- 
est interdependence, and growth over such principles 
as self-sufficiency and equality of income distribution. 
Thus was resolved, at least for the near term, the in- 
tense “two-line struggle’ over economic policy be- 
tween left-wing and right-wing elements of the CCP in 
the post-Cultural Revolution era, a struggle with an- 
tecedents going back to the earliest years of the 
People’s Republic.’ 

The CCP has laid out for China a challenging 10- 


‘Western analysis has long referred to the two competing groups by 
such terms as “moderates” or ‘‘pragmatists,”’ on the one hand, and 
“Maoists” or ‘radicals,”’ on the other hand. However, the present 
article uses the more accurate and less emotional or normative terms 
“left wing” and “right wing” of the CCP, in accordance with the usage 
in the many articles on the struggle appearing in the Chinese press 
over the past two years. 
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Chinese Communist Party Chairman Hua Guofeng, 
left, and Party Vice Chairman Deng Xiaoping pictured 
in 1978 when China launched its accelerated drive for 
economic modernization. 


—James Andanson/SYGMA. 


year plan of economic development, and there is plen- 
tiful evidence of a concerted effort by the current 
leadership to search out and attack the basic prob- 
lems impeding growth, whether they be excessive dif- 
fusion of investments, inefficient management, back- 
ward technology, or insufficient incentives for produc- 
tive work. Yet, a number of economic realities, in- 
cluding foreign-exchange limitations and difficulties in 
achieving the elusive goal of high and stable harvests, 
have already dimmed prospects for achieving the 
original growth targets. The current leadership ap- 
pears to have realistically assessed these problems, 
but this alone is no guarantee of solution. Should per- 
formance fall still further short of promised goals, 
there might be a resurgence of those advocating 
Maoist economic prescriptions and consequently a re- 
vival of economically debilitating political instability. 
To evaluate the current policies and the prospects 
for their fulfillment, it is instructive to trace the final 
stages of the policy struggle in the mid-1970’s, both 


as a basis for understanding the alternative orienta- 
tions and as a means of highlighting the economic 
problems inherited by the new leadership. 


An Unstable “Consensus” 


By 1973, the Chinese economy was beginning to 
recover from the serious effects of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and of the policies introduced by the extreme left 
wing of the CCP, which had gained considerable influ- 
ence over economic policy during that upheaval. 
Right-wing elements around Zhou Enlai had staved off 
a left-wing coup by Lin Biao in autumn 1971, and in 
April 1973, Deng Xiaoping, former Secretary General 
of the CCP and a leader denounced as the “number 
two capitalist roader” (behind Liu Shaoqi) during the 
Cultural Revolution, had reemerged, as Vice Premier. 

Writing in this journal at the time, Dwight Perkins 
described what he discerned as a ‘‘consensus” mix of 
policies at work in China, some of which signaled “a 
return to the main lines of pre-Cultural Revolution 
economic policies” advocated by the right wing of the 
CCP, and others representing a continuation of the 
economic policies introduced by the radicals, or left 
wing, of the party during the Cultural Revolution.? 
Among the former were an increase in the proportion 
of the state budget devoted to investment, calls for 
restoration of “rational rules and regulations” in the 
system of decentralized planning and control over 
production, higher government prices for some ag- 
ricultural products in short supply, greater autonomy 
and flexibility of decision-making for production teams 
(the smallest unit of China’s collectivized agriculture), 
and downplaying of egalitarian income distribution in 
favor of pay differentials as an incentive to achieve 
higher growth and productivity. Left-wing tendencies 
were seen in policies favoring rapid expansion of rural 
small-scale industrial enterprises, emphasis on self- 
sufficiency as the leitmotif of the “learn from Dazhai” 
campaign for expanding agricultural production, and 
continued calls for economic self-reliance and 
autarky. : 

During this period, reemergence of right-wing ideas 
was perhaps most evident in the area of foreign trade. 
Previously, the consistent left-wing pursuit of autarky 
or extreme self-reliance in economic development had 
prevailed. As a result of this orientation, by 1969 im- 


2See Dwight H. Perkins, ‘Looking Inside China: An Economic 
Appraisal,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 
1973, pp. 1-13. Perkins himself did not attempt to specify which 
policies were “right-wing” and which “left-wing,” but his perceptive 
discussion of the policies did hint at the instability of the compromise. 
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Table 1. Growth Trends in the Chinese Economy, 1957-78 


(average annual growth, in percent) 


1957-70 1966-69 1969-73 1974-75 1976 1966-76 1977 1978 
Gross national product Bell 2.5 10.1 IS jl 0.0 ow) 8.2 11.6 
Industrial production 9.3 4.7 13:1 13 0.0 8.0 143 13.4 
Agricultural production 1.8 0.0 6.1 2.1 0.0 2.8 -2.7 8.3 


SOURCE: Derived from National Foreign Assessment Center, US Central Intelligence Agency, China: A Statistical Compendium, ER 79-10374, Washington, DC, July 1979. 


ports of machinery and equipment from abroad had 
dropped to only 12 percent of China’s total annual im- 
ports and less than 5 percent of China’s total annual 
investment in machinery and equipment. Fur- 
thermore, in 1969 no new contracts were signed with 
foreign businessmen for the delivery of complete 
plants, and foreign engineers working on projects de- 
livered under contracts signed in previous years were 
sent home. Between 1969 and 1973, however, a 
major shift occurred: imports of machinery and 
equipment (in current values) increased at an annual 
rate of 40 percent, while in 1973 China negotiated 
contracts calling for the delivery of more than US$1 
billion worth of complete plants.® 

Moreover, during 1969-73 trade with the developed 
West continued to claim an increasing share of 
China’s expanding trade turnover. Japan, which had 
already become China’s leading trade partner shortly 
before the Cultural Revolution began, continued to 
expand its share, from 15 percent in 1966, to 17 per- 
cent in 1969, to 20 percent, or US$2 billion out of a 
total turnover of US$10 billion, in 1973.4 Most drama- 
tic, however, was the sudden surge of Sino-American 
trade. Easing of US restrictions on trade between the 
two countries began in the summer of 1971, and the 
communiqué signed in Shanghai by US President 
Richard M. Nixon and Chinese Premier Zhou Enlai in 
February 1972 called for increased bilateral scholarly 
exchanges and commercial trade pending formal US 
recognition of China and establishment of ‘‘nor- 


3See Nai-Ruenn Chen, ‘“China’s Foreign Trade, 1950-74,” in US 
Congress, Joint Economic Committee, China: A Reassessment of the 
Economy, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1975, 
pp. 617-52; and Richard E. Batsavage and John L. Davie, ‘‘China’s 
International Trade and Finance,” in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, Chinese Economy Post-Mao, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1978, pp. 707-41. 

“Unless otherwise noted, these and other data on China’s aggregate 
economic indicators presented in this article are taken from National 
Foreign Assessment Center, US Central Intelligence Agency, China: A 
Statistical Compendium, ER 79-10374, Washington, DC, July 1979. 
Chinese officials and publications have recently begun to release a 
considerable quantity of economic data on the past few decades. With 
few noticeable exceptions, these data tend to confirm the statistical 
picture of the Chinese economy contained in the estimates prepared 
annually by the National Foreign Assessment Center. 


malized” relations. Sino-American trade amounted to 
approximately US$100 million in 1972 and jumped to 
more than US$1 billion in 1973, when the United 
States became China’s second most important trading 
partner. 

From partial data released by the Chinese in 
1970-72, Perkins judged that China had overcome 
the adverse economic effects of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and had entered a period in which growth would 
exceed the rates recorded in the previous decade and 
a half. Recent compilations tend to confirm the statis- 
tical trends upon which Perkins based his analysis 
(see Table 1). China’s gross national product (GNP), 
industrial production, and agricultural production in 
1969-73 did indeed grow at annual rates which not 
only vastly exceeded those of 1966-69 but, more im- 
portant, also exceeded the long-term growth of the 
economy from 1957 through 1970 (respectively, the 
final year of the first Five-Year Plan and the year im- 
mediately following the end of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion). 

Despite these promising developments, the ‘‘con- 
sensus” mix of policy and the favorable prospects for 
growth described by Perkins proved short-lived. To his 
credit, Perkins did qualify his optimistic forecast with 
two important caveats: possible difficulties with regard 
to the expansion of agricultural production and poten- 
tial political instability. Yet, even he did not and could 
not have reasonably foreseen the dramatic events that 
ensued. Let us examine these and their causes. 


Persistent Leftist Formulas, 1974-75 


Contrary to expectations, the promising revival of 
economic growth in the early 1970’s was not sus- 
tained in 1974 and 1975. The average annual growth 
rate of GNP declined to 5.1 percent; the growth rate of 
industrial production, to 7.3 percent; and that of ag- 
ricultural production, to 2.1 percent. These drops in 
aggregate growth rates were symptomatic of the many 
serious and unsolved economic problems accom- 
panying the unresolved ‘“‘two-line struggle” over eco- 
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nomic policy.® Thus, the consensus mix proved un- 
stable and would soon (in 1976) trigger a leadership 
crisis. However, even if the “compromise” policy mix 
arrived at over the period 1969-73 had proved to be 
stable politically, the continued predominance of 
left-wing policies in it, | would maintain, precluded 
sustaining growth rates at levels above those recorded 
for the period 1957-70. 

In this context, one is reminded of the pragmatic 
words of Zhang Wentian, a veteran CCP member and 
economist, who wrote in 1973: 


In the long run of history, an incorrect political line will 
be tried and eventually condemned by economic laws 
instead of changing the inevitable trend predicted by 
economic laws. The struggle between a correct and 
incorrect political line always explicitly or implicitly 
and directly or indirectly reflects the contradictions 
between economics and politics. A correct political 
line will eventually win out because it adapts itself to 
economics... .® 


In 1974-75, an economically “incorrect” political line 
continued to resist the emergence of a “‘correct”’ line. 

One could cite voluminous evidence from reports of 
visitors or items in the Chinese press that the policy 
changes made in these years failed to modify the 
basic thrust and purpose of the economic policies 
adopted during or as a result of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Despite Deng’s return to power, there was no 
widespread rehabilitation and restoration to power of 
other leading right-wing figures purged during the Cul- 
tural Revolution (this occurred only after Mao’s death 
in 1976). Moreover, for all the statements about the 
need to restore “rational rules and regulations” in 
economic administration and control, such a restora- 
tion was not noticeable either at the production level 
or in the priorities guiding central control of resource 
allocation. Instead, measures to devolve economic 
decision-making to low-level units on the basis of eco- 
nomic costs and benefits and to assure implementa- 


’The economic factors discussed here are viewed by the author as 
the more immediate and significant reasons for the failure of the 
consensus economic policy mix of 1969-73. This is not, of course, to 
deny the significance of the pre-1970 history of the political struggle or 
of its many ideological and noneconomic aspects. 

*Zhang’s words were from an article, “Politics and Economics under 
Proleterian Dictatorship,” drafted in 1973 but not published until 
Aug. 25, 1979, on the same day that Deng Xiaoping delivered a eulogy 
to him at a memorial service. Ironically, Zhang died only a month 
before the ouster of the ‘gang of four” in 1976. 

7|n some areas, peasant resistance supported by party cadres was 
able to thwart implementation of these measures dictated by higher 
levels. It should not be overlooked that there were also some areas in 
which implementation of these measures resulted in higher yields. 

®See “Communiqué of the State Statistical Bureau of the PRC on 


tion of these decisions through incentive systems re- 
lating individual labor to its economic results con- 
tinued to be restricted and attacked as examples of 
capitalist or bourgeois tendencies. 

In agriculture, revolutionary committees at the 
commune level and leaders of production brigades 
and teams continued to impose cropping and produc- 
tion plans on lower levels and pursued egalitarian 
schemes of income distribution prompted by ideologi- 
cal considerations rather than individual, task-oriented 
systems of rewards. There was also continuation of 
nationally-launched campaigns that disregarded local 
circumstances and costs, requiring labor which had to 
be mobilized and requisitioned from production teams 
without compensation or regard for opportunity costs.” 

A similar picture existed in industry. Revolutionary 
committees remained in control of plants and were not 
replaced by an administrative hierarchy with well- 
defined responsibilities and authority. Workers con- 
tinued to participate in decision-making discussions 
and in technological innovation. Losses continued to 
be made up by allocations from the budget, and there 
was no increase in specialization among enterprises. 
Permanent workers were paid a guaranteed wage re- 
gardless of productivity or absenteeism; wage differ- 
entials were reduced; and the work-gang approach to 
production processes was not replaced by specializa- 
tion. Indeed, according to reports published recently,® 
efficiency actually declined during 1974-75 in many 
industrial enterprises, and levels of inputs per unit of 
output rose above levels recorded in the early 1960's. 

It is true that during 1974-75 central planning au- 
thorities acquired greater control over the allocation of 
rising investment and over the production planning of 
an expanding number of commodities. However, they 
did not use this increased control to alter significantly 
the existing means and pattern of resource allocation, 
either to correct the most serious inefficiencies or 
wastes associated with the traditional system of 
Soviet-style planning or to change fundamentally the 


related set of investment priorities.‘° Thus, the imbal- 
ee ereree Eh a ee eA Je ee 
Fulfillment of China's 1978 National Economic Plan,” in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of 
China (Washington, 0C—hereafter, FB/S-CH/), June 27, 1979, 
p.L/14. 

®See Bruce Reynolds, “Two Models of Agricultural Development: A 
Context for Current Chinese Policy,” The China Quarterly (London), 
December 1978, esp. pp. 855-66. 

‘©The emphasis in state investments remained on certain producer 
goods sectors—in particular, steel and machine-building—to the 
neglect of consumer goods, transportation, and agriculture. There was, 
to be sure, a rapid increase in the number of rural small-scale 
industries (a self-help measure spawned in the Cultural Revolution) 
created from local resources in 1974-75. Yet many were inefficient, 
wasted scarce resources (particularly energy), and suffered financial 
losses. 
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ances and bottlenecks plaguing the economy con- 
tinued to worsen. 

All this is not to argue that China’s economy was in 
a state of chaos in 1974 and 1975, or to suggest that 
the inadequacies of Soviet-style planning should be 
blamed solely on the left wing of the CCP. Rather, it is 
to demonstrate that the basic system of economic 
control and decision-making in 1974 and 1975 con- 
tinued along the lines established as a result of the 
Cultural Revolution. 

In addition, developments in these two years saw no 
departure from the Cultural Revolution’s basic strategy 
for achieving two of China’s most crucial objectives of 
modernization: high and stable yields in agriculture, 
and the generation, dissemination, and absorption of 
modern technology. In agriculture, the focus remained 
on the Dazhai brigade, which had been selected by 
Mao for emulation in 1964 and had—over time—be- 
come the model for a complete package of programs 
designed to increase the labor intensity of agricultural 
production.'' While greatly increasing the labor effort 
required, not all of these programs proved feasible or 
sufficiently productive in other settings or under dif- 
ferent circumstances. Consequently, even though total 
agricultural output did increase in 1974 and 1975, 
labor productivity in the sector declined, and per 
capita grain availability was no higher in 1975 than it 
had been in the 1950’s. Nonetheless, the Dazhai 
campaign for the modernization of China’s agriculture 
was adopted as national policy at a national confer- 
ence chaired by Hua Guofeng in the fall of 1975 at 
Dazhai, with lower-level rural cadres instructed to 
copy the Dazhai model in their counties and com- 
munes. The right-wing’s failure to block this decision, 
which they voluminously criticized and then aban- 
doned once they came to power, attests to their rela- 
tive inability in 1974-75 to influence economic 
policy—especially in the agricultural sector. '? 

In the area of technological change and innovation, 


The essence of Mao's original model was the guerrilla-style 
mobilization of labor for a self-reliant, ‘‘up by the bootstraps” assault 
on nature within the context of advanced socialist ownership and 
distribution systems. It was subsequently modified to a program 
involving farmland reconstruction, rural small-scale industry, increased 
application of both organic and chemical fertilizers, electrification, 
mechanization, increased double- and intercropping, increased 
water-storage and irrigation facilities, use of new seeds, etc. 

12Another symptom of the perpetuation of the Cultural Revolution era 
strategy in agriculture was the low priority attached to large-scale 
irrigation projects in North China, in particular the Yellow River Project, 
technical problems of which were not tackled until 1979. Instead, 
emphasis continued on construction of county- and commune-level 
storage and diversion projects a la Dazhai or digging of tube wells to 
tap a water table of only limited potential. Drought in the first half of the 
1970's intensified the impact of this neglect. 


too, little was accomplished during 1974-75 to undo 
the negative results of the Cultural Revolution. One 
need not deny the positive results of mass participa- 
tion in the development and dissemination of technol- 
ogy to stress the severe disruption wrought by the Cul- 
tural Revolution’s attacks on the “‘elitist” system of ad- 
vanced education—the closing of universities, the 
shift to on-the-job training, and the scattering of the 
educated to work assignments throughout the country. 
Thus the gains made in China’s educational system in 
the 1950’s were reversed, and a whole generation of 
Chinese were cut off from access to the latest de- 
velopments in science and technology abroad and ac- 
quisition of the knowledge and skills necessary to 
serve as middle-level problem solvers and supervisors 
in the use of modern technology. 

It was only in the area of foreign trade that right- 
wing gains (already noted in the 1969-73 period) con- 
tinued. Extensive imports of technology and complete 
plants from abroad continued in 1974. Yet, even this 
advance provided the left wing ammunition in the 
“two-line struggle” when China found itself faced with 
a balance-of-payments problem and a sizable short- 
term debt.'* The left-wing critique of reliance on 
foreigners and the transfer of technology from abroad 
intensified when Deng argued for exporting China’s 
raw materials and petroleum to repay these debts. Ac- 
cording to the radicals, this solution would restore 
China to its former position of a “hyper-colony” vul- 
nerable to exploitation by the Western imperalist pow- 
ers. Political pressure from the left wing and simple 
economic necessity led to a reduction of imports from 
the non-Communist countries in 1975 and an even 
sharper reduction in 1976. As a result, the import 
Surplus in the balance of commodity trade was elimi- 
nated and replaced by an export surplus of over US$1 
billion in the latter year. 

The most telling evidence of the right wing’s failure 
to regain control over economic policy or even a mod- 
ification of the basic theme of the economic policies 
resulting from the Cultural Revolution was Deng’s in- 
ability to secure the adoption and implementation of 
two major policy documents drafted under his direc- 


13China’s import surplus with non-Communist countries amounted to 
almost US$500 million in 1973 and more than US$1 billion in 1974, 
when imports from these countries (in current values) increased 40 
percent. While technology and producer goods figured heavily in this 
surge of imports (contracts for US$1.25 billion in complete plants were 
signed in 1973 and for US$800 million in 1974), China was also 
importing foodstuffs to maintain domestic consumption and 
experienced rapid increases in import prices due to world inflation. As 
a result of Beijing’s practice of financing imports by deferred payment 
schedules, China’s outstanding short- and medium-term debt in 1974 
rose to more than US$1 billion. Batsavage and Davie, loc. cit., p. 740. 
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During the years immediately before and after 


% 


tion in 1975 for securing China’s rapid modernization. 
These were “Some Problems Concerning the Work of 
Science and Technology” and “Some Problems in Ac- 
celerating Industrial Development.’’'* Prepared for the 
consideration of the Central Committee of the Party 
and the State Council, they were related to the pros- 
pective long-run plan for developing China’s science 
and technology and the 10-year economic develop- 
ment plan also being considered by those two bodies 
at the time. The reports and plans advocated by Deng 
were subjected to extremely hostile criticism from the 
left wing and were shelved. It was not until 1978 that 
the post-Mao leadership ‘“‘rehabilitated’”’ and adopted 
them. 

Thus, in the first half of the 1970's, the right-wing 
faction in the two-line struggle over economic policy 
neither removed the economic legacy of the Cultural 
Revolution nor achieved a new ‘“‘consensus’”’ policy 
mix promising long-run growth trends at levels above 
those achieved in the 1957-70 period. Rather, as 
present reports in the Chinese press confirm, China’s 
economy and economic policy remained in the control 


14See “Why Did the ‘Gang of Four’ Attack ‘The Twenty Points’?” 
Peking Review (Beijing), Oct. 14, 1977; and Chung Ko, “The Struggle 
Around the Outline Report on Science and Technology,” ibid., Oct. 28, 
1977. 


Mao Zedong’s death in September 1976, Chinese economic 
policy wavered between two emphases—one on the self-reliance typified by the peasant from the Dazhai Pro- 
duction Brigade pictured at the right and the other on the rapid modernization symbolized by the imported 
oxygen conversion equipment at the Anshan iron and steel complex, which is being demonstrated by a repre- 
sentative of the Japanese manufacturer in the photo at the left. 


—Eastfoto and Vincent Mentzel. 


of the radical left wing, and the prospects for eco- 
nomic growth were not very promising. 

In a last clear show of dominance, the left wing 
ousted Deng from his positions of power shortly after 
the death of Zhou Enlai in January 1976.'* Through- 
out the summer of 1976, a nationwide campaign 
criticized Deng and the right-wing policies he had ad- 
vocated. Having removed their most powerful right- 
wing opponent, the extreme left wing led by the in- 
famous ‘gang of four’ then posed a serious threat to 
other elements of the leadership, especially Hua 
Guofeng. When Mao died in September of 1976, how- 
ever, Hua was able to forge an alliance with these 
threatened elements of the leadership and with the 
military to prevent an attempt by the ‘“‘gang of four” to 
seize the reins of power. The result was the arrest of 
the ‘‘gang of four’’ and the downfall of extreme 
radicalism at the highest levels of decision-making in 
China. Thus, in 1976 the long-awaited succession 
crisis unfolded very rapidly, leaving China in the 


15On April 7, Deng was removed from all party and government posts 
by the CCP Central Committee, allegedly for instigating massive 
popular demonstrations in the memory of Zhou Enlai that occurred in 
Beijing and elsewhere on April 4 and 5. At the same meeting, Hua 
Guofeng, designated by Mao as his heir apparent, became First Vice 
Chairman of the CCP and Premier of China. ¢ 
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hands of an unstable coalition under the leadership of 
Hua, a relative newcomer to the highest levels of the 
party and government, and with the foremost advo- 
cates of both the right and left wings in the two-line 
struggle over economic policy out of office. Outside 
observers had few clues as to the nature of the eco- 
nomic policies and strategies which would govern 
China’s future economic course. 

Developments in China’s economy during the years 
1973-76, however, provided considerable support to 
the right-wing approach to solving China’s economic 
problems. In fact, the record of the previous two dec- 
ades had shown that while the radical economic 
policies may have promoted the social, political, 
ideological, and economic (i.e., income distribution) 
objectives they were designed to achieve, they did not 
promote sustainable high growth rates. Moreover, 
their consequences for efficiency of production and 
resource allocation and their failure to come to grips 
with some very important obstacles to China’s growth 
seriously threatened the country’s economic develop- 
ment and the already low level of material well-being 
of the Chinese people. With the serious political dis- 
ruptions created by the succession crisis and the 
damage caused by a major earthquake, China’s econ- 
omy appears to have experienced no growth in 1976. 
Thus, in the decade beginning in 1966, the first year 
of the Cultural Revolution, the annual growth of GNP, 
industrial production, and agricultural production had 
averaged 5.7 percent, 8.0 percent, and 2.8 percent 
respectively, while in the last three years of that dec- 
ade, the rates of growth had declined to 3.5 percent, 
4.8 percent, and 1.4 percent respectively. 


Emergence of the Right Wing 


During 1977 there were growing signs of a shift in 
favor of right-wing economic policies and strategy. The 
widespread and highly publicized attack on the 
policies of the ‘‘gang of four’ that dominated political 
debate in 1977 was an occasion to stress that extreme 
left-wing errors were as great a threat to China’s eco- 
nomic future as right-wing errors.'® Followers of the 
“gang of four” were exposed and criticized at all levels 
of the party and government, as Hua moved to con- 
solidate his position of power. 


18In the words of a member of a county revolutionary committee in 
Wuxian, ‘the super-revolutionary slogans seemed attractive, but 
practice in a decade has shown things don’t work that way. These 
slogans have brought harm to the county and calamity to the people.” 
“Economic Policies in Rural Areas," Beijing Review (Beijing), Apr. 20, 
1979.0. 17. 


Further indications of a significant shift in favor of 
right-wing economics appeared in the latter part of the 
year. The fifth volume of Mao’s complete works, edited 
by Hua and released in the spring of 1977, included 
several speeches which supported the right-wing ap- 
proach to China’s economic development.'’ The first 
anniversary of Mao’s death saw the publication of a 
lengthy report by the State Planning Commission 
which, while praising Maoist economic policies, hinted 
at the need to modify some of them to meet China’s 
immediate needs."® In the fall, the 11th National Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of China not only reaf- 
firmed Hua’s position as leader of the party but even 
returned Deng to power by reappointing him a Vice 
Chairman of the CCP. Equally important, right-wing 
economic policymakers who had not been rehabili- 
tated and restored to positions of power or influence in 
the first half of the 1970's, reappeared in 1977.'9 

Despite these favorable signs in terms of changes in 
personnel and in the general tone and argument of 
policy statements or reinterpretations of Marxism- 
Leninism, however, few specific economic policies or 
institutional changes were announced in 1977. In 
fact, the economy and economic policy were lapsing 
into a state of considerable confusion and disorder.?° 

The situation was only partly clarified at the long- 
delayed Fifth National People’s Congress, convened in 
Feburary 1978. Hua was elected Premier, and Deng 
Xiaoping was named First Vice Premier. These and 


17The most important of these, as far as providing support for 
right-wing positions, was “On the Ten Major Relationships,” delivered 
by Mao to the Political Bureau of the Central Committee on Apr. 25, 
1956. This speech was soon overtaken in policy terms by the Great 
Leap Forward of 1958. See ‘‘On the Ten Major Relationships,” 
Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Vol. 5, Beijing, Foreign Languages 
Press, 1977. 

18“Great Guiding Principles for Socialist Construction,” Renmin 
Ribao (Beijing), Sept. 12, 1977. 

19For example, Chen Yun, a critic of Maoist economic policies in the 
1950’s, was made a member of the CCP Central Committee and a Vice 
Chairman of the Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress. On the first anniversary of Mao’s death (Sept. 28, 1977), 
Chen published an article in Renmin Ribao emphasizing the need to 
“seek truth from facts” rather than browbeat others with quotes from 
Marxist and Maoist classics. 

Xue Mugqiao, head of the State Statistical Bureau in the 1950’s anda 
critic of Maoist economic policies in the late 1950’s and early 1960's, 
resurfaced as a ‘noted economist” with republication of the lengthy 
article, ‘The Two-Line Struggle in the Economic Field During the 
Transition Period,” Peking Review, Dec. 2, 9, 16, and 26, 1977. 

20 Elimination of the serious political turmoil of the previous year did 
facilitate a 14 percent gain in industrial production. But a continued 
drought and the uncertainties in the rural areas, where it was harder to 
“weed out’ followers of the “gang of four,”’ brought a 2.7 percent drop 
in agricultural output. Although imports from non-Communist countries 
increased by 20 percent during 1977, China still maintained an export 
surplus of over US$500 million. However, purchases of complete 
plants declined to less than US$100 million. National Foreign 
Assessment Center, US Central Intelligence Agency, China: 
International Trade, 1977-78, ER 78-10271, Washington, DC, 1978. 
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other appointments left the right wing in a position of 
dominant control in both the party and government. In 
his “Report on the Work of the Government,” Hua 
made clear that China’s economic development and 
Stability were to take priority over the objectives of 
Mao’s continuing revolution. In short, whereas politics 
had been in command in the previous decade, now 
economic objectives would be in command. As con- 
firmation of this, much of Hua’s report was devoted to 
a discussion of the 10-year plan (1975-85) for the 
modernization of China’s economy.?' 

This program, stemming from the “grand concept” 
presented by Zhou Enlai at the Third and Fourth Na- 
tional People’s Congresses calling for the ‘‘all-round 
modernization of agriculture, industry, national de- 
fense, and science and technology by the end of the 
century,” and based on proposals prepared under 
Deng’s direction in 1975, has come to be known as 
the “program of four modernizations.”” While speeches 
on the details of the plan have not been released, 
Hua’s report indicated that the targets for 1985 were 
only slight modifications of those included in the plan 
shelved in 1975.?? Moreover, Hua left no doubt that, 
with the left-wing obstacles removed, the party in- 
tended to carry out the 10-year plan in the 8 years 
that remained. 

The plan called for more investment in the following 
8 years than had been realized in the previous 28. 
This investment program included 120 large-scale 
projects for creating 14 industrial bases. As a result of 
this investment, industrial production was scheduled 
to increase by “over 10 percent” each year from 1978 
through 1985. In agriculture, the annual rate of 
growth was to be between 4 and 5 percent, with the 
development of 12 commodity grain commercial crop 
bases to serve as the main source for the state supply 
system. Other than these, there were surprisingly few 
quantitative details in Hua’s report. For example, no 
rate of growth for GNP or national income was even 
mentioned. 

Even more surprising was the absence of a program 
for specific new economic policies representing an 
explicit rejection of Maoist economic policies in favor 
of those advocated by the right wing. Rather, Hua’s 
report represented a statement of general principles 
blending Maoist economic development slogans, ob- 
jectives, and strategies with right-wing arguments, the 


21Hua Guofeng, ‘Unite and Strive to Build a Modern, Powerful 
Socialist Country,” Peking Review, No. 10, Mar. 10, 1978. (The 
speech was delivered on Feb. 26.) 

22The new leadership had had neither the time nor the reconstituted 
and adequately staffed planning and statistical organs to redraft the 
plan. 
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Chinese Vice Premier and Minister in Charge of the 
State Planning Commission Yu Qiuli (right) drinks a 
toast to Chinese-American friendship with then US 
Treasury Secretary Michael Blumenthal in Beijing on 
February 25, 1979. Yu, eclipsed during the Cultural 
Revolution, was restored to his planning post by 
China’s current leadership. 


—UPI. 


latter being justified as the correct interpretation of 
Mao’s ideas, which the “gang of four” had supposedly 
corrupted and distorted. For example, agricultural 
producers were still to ‘rely mainly on learning con- 
scientiously from Dazhai,” and efforts to introduce pay 
differentials or to permit peasants to sell products 
from private plots at rural trade fairs were contingent 
on insuring “the absolute predominance of the collec- 
tive economy.” There were calls for strengthening and 
rationalizing lines of authority and responsibility in in- 
dustry, but no details concerning the system of plan- 
ning, management, resource allocation, and pricing. 
Similarly, there was a call for increased exports, but 
no acknowledgment of the role of imports in meeting 
investment and other goals of the program. Hua em- 
phasized restoration of diversified theoretical research 
and university training, yet it was a socialist labor 
emulation drive that was to be relied upon to make a 
“great leap forward” in technical innovation for pro- 
duction. China was to study advanced science and 
technology of all countries but be critical in selecting 
things from abroad to be sure that they served 
Chinese interests. 

The nature of Hua’s report indicated that a com- 
prehensive right-wing program of economic institu- 
tional and policy changes had yet to be formulated 
and adopted. To the extent that such a program could 
be foretold at the time, the general assumption was 
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that the Chinese would return to the institutional and 
economic policies that the right wing had advocated in 
the 1950’s and early 1960's. There was little basis, in 
short, to expect the extensive institutional and policy 
changes that have been discussed and introduced in 
China’s economy since Hua’s report. 

Yet, by the fall of 1979, discussions about and. ac- 
tual implementation of institutional and policy 
changes were occurring on an ever-growing scale; 
hence, the new economic system and strategies of the 
post-Mao era still remain in a state of flux. The next 
section of this article will summarize the changes that 
have occurred thus far, but it is important to point out 
here that these institutional and policy changes have 
been strongly influenced by developments in the 
economy since Hua’s report. 

In an article written soon after Hua’s speech was 
released,?* the author and David Fasenfast argued 


23 Robert F. Dernberger and David Fasenfast, ‘“China’s Post-Mao 
Economic Future,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
Chinese Economy Post-Mao. Vol. 1, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, Nov. 9, 1978, pp. 3-47. 


that elimination of the ‘‘gang of four’ and their left- 
wing economic policies would not in itself remove a 
number of crucial long-range obstacles to Chinese 
economic growth. The obstacles reviewed in that arti- 
cle (and not addressed in Hua’s speech) included 
serious inter- and intrasectoral imbalances in China’s 
economy; problems in increasing yields in agriculture, 
especially in irrigating the North China plain; the need 
to solve the competing demands for investment (Hua’s 
speech promised more for all sectors of the 
economy—agriculture, industry, defense, transporta- 
tion, and the consumer); difficulty in increasing the 
rate of investment and in coping with rising capital/ 
output ratios; and problems in financing import re- 
quirements of the plan without large-scale borrowing 
from abroad. Assuming that the right wing had gained 
control of economic policy and would pursue the 
policies that they had endorsed in the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s, we derived an alternative set of projected 
growth rates for China’s economic development 
through 1985 which, while considerably lower than 
those implicit in Hua’s report, were not that differ- 
ent from the rates implicitly forecast by Perkins in the 


Members of the Huanglu People’s Commune in Anhui Province draw water from a lake to combat the severe 
drought that threatened the 1978 wheat harvest in this portion of the North China plain. 
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early 1970's. Specifically, we forecast that over the 
period 1978-85 China’s GNP would grow at an aver- 
age annual rate of 6.5 percent (compared to 8.4 per- 
cent derived from Hua’s report); industrial production, 
at 8.5 percent (vs. Hua’s 10-11 percent); agricultural 
production, at 2-3 percent (vs. Hua’s 4-5 percent); 
and GNP per capita, at 4.7 percent (vs. 6.5 percent 
derived from Hua’s report).** 

At first glance, the surge in the aggregate indicators 
for the Chinese economy in 1978 suggested that the 
plan’s targets for 1985 were feasible: GNP increased 
by 11.6 percent; industrial production, by 13.4 per- 
cent; and agricultural production, by 8.3 percent. 
While these rates represented a promising start in 
achieving the targets for 1985, a fair portion of the 
gains—especially those in agriculture—were probably 
attributable to recovery from the disruptions of 
1976-77. Indeed, economic problems experienced 
while achieving this economic revival in 1978 made it 
clear to the Chinese that the plan announced by Hua 
in February 1978 would prove to be unfeasible. The 
Third Plenary Session of the Eleventh Central Commit- 
tee of the CCP, held at the end of the year, publicly 
admitted that these problems would require a reas- 
sessment not only of the plan itself, but of the eco- 
nomic system and policies being relied upon for its 
achievement.?° 

The results of this reassessment were not long in 
coming. In June 1979, at the second session of the 
Fifth National People’s Congress, Hua reported that 
the leadership, as a result of its review of economic 
progress over the preceding two years of “economic 
recovery,’ had concluded that the next three years 
had to be devoted to putting the Chinese economy 
back onto the path of sustained economic growth.?¢ 
Therefore, these three years would be devoted to 
“readjusting, restructuring, consolidating, and im- 
proving the national economy.” Readjusting the econ- 
omy would involve revising the production and in- 
vestment targets of the 10-year program — mostly 
downward (downward revisions in investment targets 
for 1979 were mentioned in Hua’s report)—to make 


24\bid., Table 1, p. 33. Derivation of the figures is explained in the 
footnotes to that table and the accompanying text. Perkins was not 
explicit in his predictions for the rates of growth of GNP, industrial 
production, and agricultural production for the remainder of the 1970's, 
but he strongly implied that the 1957-70 rates of roughly 5 percent, 8-9 
percent, and 2 percent respectively would be exceeded. See Perkins, 
loc. cit. 

25See ‘Communiqué of the Third Plenary Session of the Eleventh 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of China,” Peking Review, 
Dec. 29, 1978. 

2€Hua Guofeng, ‘Report on the Work of the Government,” Beijing 
Review, July 6, 1979. (The speech was delivered on June 18.) 


them more balanced or more compatible with one 
another. Restructuring the economy would entail re- 
forming the entire system of economic administration 
and control, from central planning organs to low-level 
management, and would include determination of the 
proper mix of market forces and planning decisions in 
the allocation of resources. Consolidating the economy 
would encompass eliminating economic units that 
continually suffered losses and wasted resources, 
basing investment and production decisions on cal- 
culations of costs and benefits, and rewarding enter- 
prises for making profits and penalizing them for in- 
curring losses. Improving the economy would involve 
the adoption and effective utilization of modern tech- 
nology and management techniques in production 
throughout the economy. 

Although Hua’s June 1979 report still blamed much 
of China’s economic problems on the damage done by 
the “gang of four,” it was considerably more realistic 
and frank than his 1978 report to the NPC, and it re- 
lied very little on Maoist slogans or principles. More 
important, it formally put the full weight of the party 
and government behind the wide variety of discus- 
sions being held and the proposals being made for 
major changes in China’s economic system and de- 
velopment strategy. 


Whither the “Four Modernizations’’? 


It should be noted that the many discussions and 
proposals for changes in China’s economic system 
and development strategy that have appeared in the 
Chinese press over the past year do not provide us 
with a specific economic system that can be de- 
scribed in detail.2” Some are clearly labeled ‘‘aca- 
demic” reports; some offer contradictory arguments; 
some have led to trial experiments. In short, the final 
form that changes in China’s economic system will 
take remains to be chosen. Yet, the general direction 
and nature of the changes in institutions and policies 
being proposed or adopted are becoming clearer. Let 
us look at the proposals in the four areas mentioned. 


“Readjusting” the economy. Developments in the 
Chinese economy during 1978 evidenced sharp inter- 


27 Articles in the Chinese press have been so numerous that the 
following analysis does not refer the reader to specific sources. Almost 
every issue of Beijing Review and of FB/S-CHI/ over the past year 
contains relevant articles. The ensuing discussion summarizes the 
overall thrust of articles by individuals, policy statements by 
government and party officials, or official documents adopted by the 
government that have appeared in these sources. 
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“Readjusting’”’ the economy: a Japanese-designed 
chemical fertilizer plant in Sichuan, one of a number 
of plants purchased to bolster the nation’s agricultural 


production. 


—Eastfoto. 


and intrasectoral production imbalances and inconsis- 
tencies in planning. Serious shortages of energy and 
building materials resulted in urban blackouts, sus- 
pended production, and construction delays. Industry 
produced too many multipurpose and too few spe- 
cialized machine tools, too much crude and too little 
finished and rolled steel. All of this argued for more 
detailed and balanced planning. As one Chinese 
planner claimed, the nation’s plans, including that 
announced by Hua in 1978, existed only on paper, 
with material balances worked out for only a few 
dozen commodities, and even those did not represent 
a balance of supply and demand at any particular 
place or time.?® 

What seems to be emerging is a realignment of 
growth priorities in favor of such items as energy and 
building materials, with reduced emphasis on produc- 
tion of steel, except for certain specialty steels. When 


28 Xue Muqiao, “How Can We Effect Planned Management of the 
National Economy?” Renmin Ribao, June 15, 1979, translated in 
FBIS-CHI, June 20, 1979, p. L/10. 

29The new priorities can be seen in the June 21, 1979, speech on the 
1979 draft national economic plan delivered by Yu Qiuli, Vice Premier 
and Minister in charge of the State Planning Commission, to the June 
NPC meeting. Yu indicated that agriculture was to receive 14 percent 
of investments (compared to 10.7 percent in 1978); light industry, 5.8 
percent (compared to 5.4 percent); and heavy industry, 46.8 percent 
(compared to 54.7 percent). He also confirmed that the overall level of 
investment budgeted for 1979 was lower than that for 1978. See 
FBIS-CHI, June 27, 1979, p. L/7. (fn. continued in next column) 
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combined with a rising interest in such sectors as ag- 
riculture, light industry, housing, and transportation— 
all seriously neglected for 30 years—this realignment 
strongly implies a slowdown tn overall growth, since all 
of the areas stressed tend to yield less output per in- 
vestment input than areas traditionally favored.*° 

In addition to material shortages, the investment 
sector suffered from considerable waste and ineffi- 
ciency. Too much capital was tied up for too long in 
projects which often lacked adequate transportation 
for proper operations or even clearly thought-out final 
“markets” for their output. Thus, the Chinese per- 
ceived the need for a complete rationalization of indi- 
vidual investment projects on the basis of both direct 
and indirect economic costs and benefits. 

The economic readjustments which have received 
the greatest notice in the Western press have been in 
the foreign trade sector. Hua’s 1978 speech launched 
an explosion of Chinese negotiations with Western 
firms for purchase of complete plants and other tech- 
nology imports, and the Chinese even indicated a 
willingness to abandon the left-wing principle of not 
incurring any long-term foreign debt. However, as 
1978 and then 1979 wore on, the contracts actually 
signed fell short of the agreements reported. In early 
1979, Chinese officials spoke of a moratorium on new 
contracts, as it became obvious that the Chinese 
economy would not be able to finance the level of 
foreign debt implicit in earlier import projections.*° At 
the same time, the overall readjustment and planned 
slowing of domestic investment and growth lowered 
import requirements. 

In sum, readjustment of the economy involves more 
realistic and coordinated planning in order to bring in- 
vestment, output, and foreign trade targets more in 
line with a new set of growth priorities dictated by 
economic necessity. 


“Restructuring” the economy. Unlike the proposals 
for readjusting the economy (which have come largely 
from China’s political leaders and economic adminis- 
trators), those for restructuring have come mostly from 


More recently, the Sept. 25-28, 1979, meeting of the CCP Central 
Committee called for raising the share of agriculture in state 
investment still further, to 18 percent, within the next two or three 
years. See Frank Ching, “Chinese Will Be Hit With Big Increases In 
Prices of Daily Necessities Next Month,” The Wall Street Journal (New 
York, NY), Oct. 10, 1979, p. 19. 

30 Yet, the Chinese have begun to work out a variety of schemes to 
import technology and complete plants without immediate offsetting 
exports or incurrence of foreign debt. These include allowing direct 
foreign investment in China with a guaranteed rate of return, joint 
Chinese-foreign projects, compensation trade, and establishment by 
foreigners of processing facilities in special areas set aside by China. 
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academic specialists. While no one advocates aban- 
donment of central planning and control over resource 
allocation, the general thrust of the specialists’ argu- 
ments —as was the case in the 1950’s and again in 
the early 1970’s—is toward what is essentially a form 
of market socialism. Like academics in most coun- 
tries, the Chinese specialists vary widely in the prob- 
lems they select for analysis and the solutions they 
offer. While some of their proposals have been tried 
out on an experimental basis, one cannot predict with 
any certainty what institutional and policy changes will 
be adopted. The best one can do is summarize the 
range and nature of the proposals being circulated. 
Although there seems to be no desire to weaken 
central control over the general pattern of resource 
allocation (indeed, the inclination is to strengthen and 
perhaps even extend it), there is expressed the need 
to allow the lowest-level units greater freedom to react 
to the plans they are given. In agriculture, the produc- 
tion team over the past two years has consistently 
been assured its right to make its own production and 
distribution decisions. The teams have been encour- 
aged to specialize in whatever income-earning ac- 
tivities happen to be available to them. Outside au- 


“Restructuring’ 
this work team winnowing wheat after the 1978 harvest in Jiangsu Province. The teams are to be rewarded 
according to their productivity. 


thorities are not to requisition labor or output from 
teams without proper compensation, and the prices of 
purchases by or deliveries to the state over and above 
the plan have been increased significantly. The team 
leader is to be democratically elected, private plots are 
to be guaranteed, and household sideline activity is to 
be encouraged. 

In the industrial sector, the factory, after fulfilling its 
plan, is to be free to produce and sell, even by means 
of advertising, any output that will increase its income. 
Foremen are to be elected democratically, while piece 
rates, bonuses, etc., can be used to stimulate produc- 
tion. Specialization is to be encouraged by incor- 
porating into a single entity all plants in a particular 
area that produce a similar product, and by dis- 
couraging factories from producing their own parts. 
Groups of workers are encouraged to form their own 
cooperatives to produce and sell any commodities or 
services they identify as being in short supply on the 
market. They can retain any profits they earn, and are 
exempt from those operational regulations which in 
the past prevented their income from rising above that 
of workers in state enterprises. 

Although the need to meet planned targets and to 


—Klaus Weizman/Camera Press. 
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work out a proper balance between central, local, and 
individual interests is also stressed, the discussions of 
reforms in the economic system continue to em- 
phasize the role of profits. The profit motive is deemed 
to encourage the cutting of costs and waste, and to 
spur responsiveness to market needs. Profits are to be 
used as a source of accumulation in the state’s 
budget. To create an incentive mechanism for 
achieving these objectives, state enterprises are to re- 
tain a larger share of the profits they earn. Simultane- 
ously, enterprise access to nonrepayable investment 
fund allocations through the budget as a result of 
negotiations within the administrative bureaucracy is 
to be restricted and require greater documentary evi- 
dence of need, utilization, and results. In addition, 
preliminary steps have been taken to finance some in- 
vestment by means of bank loans which require simi- 
lar justification for approval and which must be repaid 
with interest on schedule. 

Whereas the readjustment of the economy entails 
strengthening and improving planning, restructuring 
clearly requires an increase in the role of market 
forces and local initiative in reaction to these forces. 
How to balance these contradictory goals is a problem 
that the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe tried to solve 
a decade ago. Although the Chinese have studied East 
European economic systems with an eye to adopting 
at least some of their features, the Chinese appear not 
to have come to grips yet with the problems those 
countries have encountered in their economic re- 
forms.*' It is, therefore, not surprising that published 
proposals reveal no consensus on the future shape of 
the Chinese economic system. 


“Consolidating” the economy. Proposals for con- 
solidating the economy are relatively simple and 
straightforward, although their implementation could 
prove to be very difficult. Given the change in 
priorities resulting from the readjustment program, it 
is advocated that low-priority investment projects re- 
quiring scarce inputs and capital be suspended or 
eliminated. Economic units already in operation but 


31 In April 1979, a conference of over 100 Chinese economists met to 
consider (a) the degree of free decision-making that should be granted 
to low-level economic units, (b) the proper mix of planning and 
markets, and (c) what the “law of value” should be, i.e., how prices 
should be determined and controlled. While the conference denounced 
“ultra-left” elements for distorting correct Marxian analysis by labeling 
the use of low-level initiative, profits, and market forces as bourgeois 
behavior, it did not resolve the three central questions posed. See 
FBIS-CHI, June 22, 1979, p. L/15. A special issue of Jingji Yanjiu 
(Beijing) published in June 1979 and entitled ‘Symposium on the 
Problem of the Law of Value in a Socialist Economy” (in Chinese) 
contains papers presented at this meeting. A copy of this special issue 
was obtained by the author during his October 1979 visit to China. 


“Consolidating” the economy: China’s new stress on 
production efficiency and profitability is typified by the 
publicity recently given to the savings effected by the 
pictured managerial and technical personnel of the 
Capital Iron and Steel Company in Beijing in iron 
smelting operations. Less profitable units are to be ac- 
corded lower priority. 


—Eastfoto. 


suffering losses covered by budget allocations are to 
be given a period of several years to become profitable 
or be closed down. In a direct attack on the “‘ultra- 
left’ policies of more egalitarian income distribution, 
the proposals for consolidating the economy maintain 
that there is nothing in Marxist economics that dic- 
tates that wage scales should be equal throughout the 
state sector during the period of transition to com- 
munism. Rather, it is contended, wages in profitable 
enterprises should be higher than in enterprises suf- 
fering losses, unless those losses can be attributed to 
factors beyond the control of the enterprise. 

Exceptions to the ultimate closing down of unprofit- 
able state enterprises, however, are advocated in the 
case of those enterprises whose operations serve a 
high-priority objective of the state. Thus, some ques- 
tion remains over the extent to which unprofitable 
economic units are to be closed down. The primary 
targets appear to be small-scale and local enterprises 
in the state sector. 


“Improving” the economy. The campaign for improv- 
ing the economy is aimed at making most economic 
units ‘profitable’ —i.e., more efficient—by promoting 
technological innovation and reducing input-output 
ratios throughout the Chinese economy. While such 
improvement clearly envisions acquisition of modern 
technology from abroad, the fundamental problem 
being addressed really is the need for the “typical” 
economic unit to catch up with the advanced units 
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China’s domestic technology gap: at the left, a scene from the metallurgical complex at Wuhan; at the right, 


farm machinery repairs being carried out in a commune workshop. 


that already exist in the Chinese economy. The latter, 
frequently visited by foreigners, are model units 
utilizing a level of technology and achieving levels of 
productivity which, although perhaps lower than those 
in the developed countries in the West, would bring a 
considerable increase in total output if realized 
nationwide. 

The campaign to transfer technology domestically 
within sectors and to raise efficiency in input use is 
one of the most important aspects of the current eco- 
nomic program. The technological gap among units 
engaged in similar economic activities and the rela- 
tively low level of efficiency in the average economic 
unit in China constitute some of the most serious ob- 
Stacles to long-run growth that the country’s present 
leadership inherited as a legacy of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and left-wing policies. 


As a whole and in its various dimensions, China’s 
new economic modernization program represents a 
refutation and direct attack on the principal economic 
arguments of Maoism, especially the version of Maoist 
economics that was being advocated and im- 
plemented by the extreme left-wing leadership of the 
party over the decade before 1976. Although it is still 


—Liaison and Audrey Topping/Photo Researchers. 


ticular form in which, the new economic program will 
be implemented, it is possible to offer some opinions 
on whether it will enable the Chinese economy to 
achieve sustained, stable growth over the foreseeable 
future at a rate higher than that achieved in the period 
from 1957 to 1970. 


Prospects 


As indicated earlier in this article, the Chinese now 
admit the 10-year plan announced by Hua in February 
1978 has been proved unfeasible by the develop- 
ments that occurred throughout the remainder of that 
year. Although they are now working on a new 5-year 
economic plan for 1981-85—to be based on more 
comprehensive and complete balancing of inter- 
industry flows—this new plan is not expected to be 
ready for at least another year.** The implication of 
devoting 1979-81 to readjusting, restructuring, con- 
solidating, and improving the economy is that eco- 
nomic growth through 1985 will be somewhat less 
than that forecast in the original plan announced by 


32See Hua Guofeng, ‘Report on the Work of the Government,”’ 


too early to determine the extent to which, or the par- | Beijing Review, July 6, 1979, p. 21. 
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Hua. The Chinese claim that the current economic 
program will not lead to a reduction in economic 
growth but rather will allow the economy to grow even 
faster, will likely turn out to be valid only in the sense 
that “faster” means in comparison with the actual re- 
sults that would have been achieved under the 10- 
year plan without these measures. 

Inasmuch as the program of readjusting, restruc- 
turing, consolidating, and improving the economy 
seeks to address many of the fundamental problems 
in the economy | cited a year ago in making my fore- 
cast of China’s potential growth through 1985, the 
natural temptation is to maintain that this lends weight 
to that forecast. One might even argue that my some- 
what “pessimistic” forecast at that time should be 
raised a bit. 

Yet, the qualifications Perkins added to his optimis- 
tic conclusions in 1973 apply with equal, and possibly 
even greater, force today: namely, China could en- 
counter difficulties in achieving high and stable yields 
in agriculture as well as disruptions of its existing eco- 
nomic program because of political instability and dis- 
agreements among its leaders. The new economic 
program for agricultural modernization relies heavily 
upon efforts of the Chinese peasants, spurred by a 
significant increase in material incentives, by policies 
to encourage peasants to undertake income-earning 
activities on their own, and by an expansion of the de- 
gree of freedom and control that peasants can exer- 
cise over production decisions in the collective sector. 
Furthermore, the state budget is to include much 
larger allocations for investments in the agricultural 
sector, and major projects for securing adequate and 
regular sources of water for irrigation in North China 
are now being promoted. But, while the latter are criti- 
cal for the achievement of high and stable yields in 
North China, they are beyond the capabilities of the 
peasants themselves or of the units to which they be- 
long. In addition, there remain unsolved technical 
problems relating to these projects. Finally, the in- 
vestment costs and construction work involved mean 
that the results of these investments will not be 
realized in the near future. Thus, there is a real 


chance that the Chinese will fail to increase agricul- 
tural production by more than 3 percent a year. If this 
is the case, agriculture will continue to be a major 
constraint on growth in other sectors of the economy. 

As for the threat of political disruptions, the situa- 
tion has changed since 1973. Then, Perkins was con- 
cerned with possible instability in what he interpreted 
to be a consensus between the right-wing and the 
left-wing forces in the ‘‘two-line struggle over eco- 
nomic policy.”’ Today, the makeup of the present 
leadership and the economic program they are intro- 
ducing adds up to an overwhelming and rather 
Sweeping victory for the right-wing faction. Yet, the 
very success of the right wing, the scope of its eco- 
nomic policies, and these policies’ explicit contrast to 
the most fundamental economic principles and argu- 
ments of the Maoist interpretation of Marxism may 
constitute an even greater threat to political stability 
than the one Perkins correctly foresaw in 1973. 

The new leadership is convinced that economic 
problems are serious enough to require drastic 
changes in China’s economic system and policies, 
and they are counting on the economic results ob- 
tained to prove their wisdom. Failure to achieve the 
promised results obviously could create serious politi- 
cal tensions in China. Moreover, the new economic 
program is bound to increase income inequalities, 
create a new Structure of elite classes, revive the ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy, widen the rural-urban gap of 
social and economic benefits, and promote exchanges 
with and dependence upon foreigners—in short, sur- 
face explicitly the whole host of consequences of ‘‘re- 
visionist” modernization that Mao was fighting. Will a 
generation brought up learning the teachings of Mao 
readily accept these consequences? Keeping these 
consequences within acceptable limits, lest they 
“prove” the contention by Mao’s left-wing followers 
that they have been the ones who have had true wis- 
dom and have represented the best interests of a 
major portion of the Chinese masses, will impose a 
heavy burden on the new leadership and the new 
economic program that they espouse. 
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New ‘Revolution’ 


in China's Social Policy 


by David M. Lampton 
he human condition is such that wants and 
T needs exceed the capacity of social and eco- 
nomic systems to fulfill them, and in few places 
has the imperative to choose imposed more difficult 
and divisive choices upon political leadership than in 
China. Beijing’s leaders perennially have had to con- 
sciously decide how to distribute material goods, edu- 
cation, and health care. As William Parish and Martin 
Whyte observe in their Village and Family in Contem- 
porary China, “equality” and ‘‘equity’” can each pro- 
vide the rationale for allocation, but the consequences 
of choosing one value over the other can be important. 
A distributive policy anchored in the value of ‘“‘equal- 
ity’ seeks to allocate material goods, medical services, 
and education “to everyone, regardless of effort or 
ability. Equity exists when people are rewarded ac- 
cording to their contribution to an endeavor.” 

While few analysts would argue that the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) pursued exclusively egalitar- 
ian policies during Mao Zedong’s lifetime, or that all 
such policies have been eliminated in the wake of his 


‘William L. Parish and Martin King Whyte, Village and Family in 
Contemporary China, Chicago, IL, University of Chicago Press, 1978, 
p. 47. 
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passing from the scene, many of the attempts of the 
late 1960's and early 1970’s to equalize income, edu- 
cational opportunity, and health care are currently 
being reassessed, modified, and in some cases aban- 
doned. The rationale for the changes being made is 
the pursuit of greater equity. Individual and collective 
rewards are increasingly being determined by as- 
sessing the individual’s and the collective’s contribu- 
tion to economic growth and distributing scarce goods 
in proportion to that contribution. Past oscillations in 
Beijing’s policy declarations, of course, frequently 
have been more dramatic than the actual changes 
produced in the daily routines of institutions and indi- 
viduals. Nevertheless, there is mounting evidence that 
as China enters its fourth decade under Communist 
rule, something akin to a revolution is Under way in 
the country’s welfare system. 

What have been the most important and conspicu- 
ous policy departures from Mao’s heritage affecting 
the distribution of material goods, health services, and 
education? Which segments of society have gained, 
and which have been the losers? While both space 
and data limitations make it impossible to provide 
exhaustive answers to these questions, it is feasible to 
identify some of the consequences of present policy 
for the distribution of material goods and income, 
medical care, and education within the rural sector of 
Chinese society, among provinces, and between the 
countryside and the cities. This analysis makes it dif- 
ficult to avoid the conclusion that in each policy area 
inequalities will increase despite Beijing's initiatives to 
impede the widening of the urban-rural income gap by 
raising the price of grain, lowering the prices of ag- 
ricultural inputs, and lowering the real burden of ag- 


2It is important to consider inequalities within the urban sector also. 
Because of both data and space limitations, however, inequalities 
within cities will receive limited attention in this analysis. 
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ricultural taxes.* It is less obvious how rapidly this will 
happen and what the political consequences will be. 
Inevitably, however, China’s elite will have to deal with 
those segments of the society which feel that the bur- 
dens of modernization have fallen disproportionately 
upon their shoulders. How well Beijing’s leaders han- 
dle that challenge will be an important determinant of 
future stability. 


Away From Income Equality 


In looking in some detail, first, at the issue of in- 
come variations among rural households, production 
teams, brigades, communes, and counties, it is impor- 
tant to recall at the outset that the economic and 
sociological literatures agree on two fundamental 
points. First, there are and always have been signifi- 
cant income and material differences among house- 


Dazhai Production Brigade in Shanxi Province. 
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In some parts of China, a living must be scratched from most 


holds, production teams, brigades, communes, and 
counties in the PRC. There is some argument about 
whether or not these gaps have been meaningfully 
narrowed during the last three decades, but few would 
dispute that significant gaps still persist.4 Second, in- 
come differences between units at every level of rural 
society are “embedded in natural differences in ter- 
rain, water supply [and] access to urban markets 

..’’> Income differences among households are 


3Yu Qiuli, ‘Report on the Draft of the 1979 National Economic Plan,” 
Beijing Xinhua in English, June 28, 1979, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of China 
(Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CHI/), July 2, 1979, pp. L/16-17; 
Beijing Domestic Service, Feb. 4, 1979, in FB/S-CHI/, Feb. 6, 1979, 

p. E/6; and Beijing Review (Beijing), Mar. 16, 1979, pp. 11-12. 

“See, for example, Marc Blecher, ‘Income Distribution in Small 
Rural Chinese Communities,”’ The China Quarterly (London), 
December 1976, pp. 797-816; also, Martin King Whyte, “Inequality and 
Stratification in China,” ibid., December 1975, pp. 684-711. 

5Parish and Whyte, op. cit., p. 71. 
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Me iy ol 
The rich rice fields of South China. 


largely a function of variations in the number of able- 
bodied family members who work, in relationship to 
the family’s total size.® 

The Chinese government has recently released scat- 
tered income data for various rural administrative and 
production units which confirm these views. As Table 
1 indicates, significant per capita income differences 
do indeed exist among production teams, brigades, 
communes, counties, and provinces. Even if one 
makes allowances for ambiguities in statistical cover- 
age and reliability and for regional price variations, the 
figures testify to the fact that the egalitarian policies of 
the tumultuous 1967-76 decade by no means elimi- 
nated disparities in material welfare between units at 
all levels in rural society. In addition, the data in Table 
1 show a close relationship between local resources 
and income level. Units situated along rivers, in del- 
tas, and near cities, or blessed with useful natural re- 
sources, have higher levels of per capita income than 
production units located in hilly, isolated, or 
resource-barren locales.’ 


®Christopher Howe, China's Economy, London, Elek Books, 1978, 
p. 190; and Parish and Whyte, op. cit., p. 72. 
7Parish and Whyte explain this phenomenon in depth in ibid., p. 71. 


—Georg Gerster/Photo Researchers. 


What is Beijing’s present attitude toward these dis- 
parities? While the 1967-76 decade was saturated 
with denunciations of inequalities of every variety, the 
present leadership of the PRC views at least limited 
income inequalities as a useful spur to production. 
Hong Qi (Red Flag), the main theoretical journal of the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP), has provided the 
most unvarnished account of present policy: 


Increasing the workers’ personal interests will invari- 
ably lead to differences among them. This is because 
they do different amounts and quality of work and be- 
cause conditions in the units where they work differ 
from each other, such as in natural conditions and 
levels of management. Under such different condi- 
tions, equal amounts of labor will produce different re- 
sults .... Some people will be first to receive a larger 
income and live a better life. Such a situation will en- 
courage or stimulate others to contribute more to the 
state .... Some units always live to “have people eat 
the same rice from the same big cooking pot.” ... 
They do not allow relatively rich production teams to 
increase their members’ income, no matter how much 
the latter have developed their production. Such a 
practice only serves to suppress the advanced and 
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Table 1. Per Capita Income and Geographic Character 
of Various Rural and Provincial Economic/Administrative Units in China 


Economic/ Per capita 
administrative income Geographic 

Place Year level (yuan)a character 
Jilin Province 1976 province 40 a4 
Jilin Province 1978 province 70 ee 
Xinjiang Province 1977 province 73.60 eT 
Xinjiang Province 1978 province 85.60 a 
Zhejiang Province 1978 province 102.54 ad. 
Dangtu Xian, Anhui Province 1977 county 101 river bottom 
Dangtu Xian, Anhui Province 1978 county 131 river bottom 
Huixian, Henan Province 1978 county 109.4» hilly 
Four poor xian, Zhejiang Province 1978 county 40 ns 
Ten high-yield xian, Zhejiang Province 1977 county 130 river bottom 
Ten high-yield xian, Zhejiang Province 1978 county 161 river bottom 
Huangcheng Commune, Zhangdao Xian, 

Shandong Province 1970 commune 203 island 
Huangcheng Commune, Zhangdao Xian, 

Shandong Province 1978 commune 256 island 
Jukou Commune, Jiangyang Xian, 

Fujian Province 1978 commune over 130 hilly 
Yi Liu Commune, Kunming, Yunnan Province 1978 commune 242 suburban 
Yi Liu Commune, Kunming, Yunnan Province 1979 commune 270 suburban 
Huaxi Production Brigade, Jiangyin Xian, production 

Jiangsu Province 1978 brigade 220 river bottom 
Wugui Production Brigade, Xindu Xian, production 

western Sichuan Province 1978 brigade 126 suburban 
Daozhuang Production Team, Sanshui Xian, production 

Guangdong Province 1978 team 755 river bottoms 
Number 12 Production Team, Xinan Commune, production 

Xiapu Xian, Fujian Province 1978 team 220 river bottom 
ALL CHINA 1977 65 
ALL CHINA 1978 73.9 


«The coverage of these per capita income figures is generally unclear from the original sources. In addition, one cannot be sure that the same accounting method was used 
in deriving all figures. However, in a recent visit to Yi Liu Commune near Kunming, Yunnan Province, the author was informed that per capita income figures include both 
cash income and the value of distributed grain. A Beijing Xinhua broadcast in English on June 13, 1979, reported that such figures do not include household sideline and 
private plot income. See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of China (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), June 14, 1979, p. L/9. 


> 14 percent of the population here had annual incomes over 150 yuan. 
¢With limestone deposits. 


SOURCE: FB/S-CHI, Jan. 23, 1979, p. G/6; Feb. 8, 1979, p. L/5; Apr. 10, 1979, pp. P/1-2; Apr. 30, 1979, pp. 0/1 and 0/5; May 11, 1979, p. T/1; and 
July 2, 1979, p. L/4. Also Beijing Review (Beijing), Jan. 26, 1979, p. 6; Mar. 2, 1979, pp. 5-6; and Apr. 20, 1979, p. 27. And a mimeographed 
information handout obtained in June 1979 on a visit to Yi Liu Commune, Kunming, Yunnan Province. 


encourage the backward ....1/s there any contradic- 
tion between the interests of the individual worker and 
those of the collective? Yes, there is. When, of a given 
amount of funds, a large portion is used to improve 
individual workers’ interests, the portion of the funds 
that can be used for collective purposes will naturally 
be reduced.® 


®See Li Guangyuan, “Socialism and Workers’ Personal Interests,” 
Hong Qi (Beijing), No. 3, 1979, excerpted by Beijing Domestic Service, 
Mar. 18, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 20, 1979, pp. L/7-8. Emphasis 
added. Guangming Ribao also recently observed that, “in our country 
where existing productivity is so low, any idea of ‘to each according to 
one’s needs’ is just a cover for small production egalitarianism.” See 
FBIS-CHI, June 29, 1979, p. L/14. 


We are now witnessing in China the implementation of 
pay, tax, investment, manpower, and budgetary 
policies which, in all probability, will increase the ma- 
terial disparities between households, production 
teams, brigades, communes, counties, and provinces. 
Although the regime still seems to be hoping to control 
the substantial rural-urban income gap, it is unclear 
how such an effort can succeed in the face of the in- 
itiatives about to be described. 

With regard to material and income disparities 
among rural households, both Chinese and foreign 
observers agree that the primary determinant of 
household income is the quantity and vigor of a fam- 
ily's labor power. But some payment systems favor 
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families endowed with numerous and vigorous la- 
borers more than others. Time-rate payment schemes 
tend to produce fewer intravillage income gaps than 
task (or quota) systems. The difficulty with time rates, 
however, has been that they generally fail to elicit 
maximum output from the individual and do not take 
into account variations in skill. In the current drive to 
boost agricultural output as rapidly as possible, there 
has been a centrally sanctioned drive to use task (or 
quota) or mixed time and task payment systems 
wherever possible.° As the following passage indi- 
cates, this course will favor households with skilled, 
vigorous, and numerous able-bodied laborers and, 
thereby, widen intravillage income differentials: 


Since the criteria used ... to assess wages is the 
amount of the commune members’ actual labor, the 
commune members’ strong or weak work perform- 
ances, their high or low technical skills, the amount of 
time they have spent on their work and their attitude 
toward labor will all be reflected in the amount of work 
they have actually done, and the number of work 
points a commune member deserves can be effec- 
tively assessed according to the fixed production 
quota and payment systems... . Fora farm job with a 
high skill level, one is given more work points and 
therefore more pay .... The “gang of four’ attacked 
the calculation of work points based on work done as 
having the inevitable consequences of “enlarged dif- 
ferences” and “polarization.’’'° 


In addition, the regime has sanctioned the con- 
tracting out of farm work to sub-production-team units 
called “job groups.”’ Job groups are rewarded ac- 
cording to output, and bonuses are given for extra 
production." It is likely that such groups will come to 
be organized around traditional lineage relationships 
and that, at a minimum, relatively vigorous and 
ecologically favored groups will be able to enrich 
themselves more rapidly than others. One candid 
Chinese newspaper article noted that dividing produc- 
tion teams into job groups had caused ‘“‘difficulties in 
production for certain households with little or weak 
labor forces.”’'? 

Not only can material and income differences within 


’Guangdong Provincial Service, Mar. 19, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, 
Mar. 21, 1978, pp. H/4-5; also Xinhua Domestic Service, Feb. 15, 
1978, in FBIS-CHI, Feb. 17, 1978, pp. E/12-14. 

'°Beijing Domestic Service, July 19, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, July 24, 
1978, pp. E/17-18. 

™ Renmin Ribao, Mar. 30, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 10, 1979, 
pp. L/14-15. 

'2Nanfang Ribao, Mar. 1, 1979, in FBIS-CHI, Mar. 2, 1979, p. H/1. 
Also, division into work groups has led to competition for animals, 


villages be expected to increase; it is likely that eco- 
nomic differences among production teams and pro- 
duction brigades will grow as well. Mechanisms which 
previously required relatively well-off production teams 
to subsidize their less fortunate neighbors apparently 
are now being scaled down or eliminated. In the past, 
for instance, production teams with numerous able- 
bodied laborers frequently found some of their man- 
power requisitioned by the production brigade or 
commune to perform work which was not necessarily 
of direct or immediate benefit to the unit from which 
the labor came. This practice is now being de- 
nounced. If it is terminated, the degree to which 
labor-rich teams aid impoverished neighbors would 
obviously decline.'* Similarly, authorities in some 
counties and communes previously kept per capita 
incomes in particularly well-to-do areas artificially low 
by requiring that the income from production in- 
creases be put in ‘public accumulation” funds to 
support a broad range of welfare activities at the 
commune and brigade levels. Such efforts are no 
longer looked upon with favor by national authorities 
either,'* being critically referred to as “eating from the 
common bowl.” 

One corollary of efforts to reduce the disincentive 
effects of public accumulation at the brigade and 
commune levels has been an attempt to reduce the 
numbers of “nonproductive” personnel supported at 
levels above the production team.'® This may have 
serious negative consequences for brigade-level pro- 
grams such as the cooperative medical system, as we 
shall see later, in our discussion of developments af- 
fecting medical care. 

Still higher in the administrative hierarchy, present 
policies will almost inevitably exacerbate already siz- 
able economic disparities among communes and 
among counties. Perhaps the most important factor 
here is that Beijing’s unmistakable desire to concen- 
trate expanded'® agricultural investment in high- and 
stable-yield areas'’ means that modern inputs such as 
fertilizer and farm machinery will go to already advan- 
taged areas. The Chinese have been straightforward in 
specifying what it means in terms of material welfare 
to be in a high- and stable-yield area. Referring to 
Zhejiang Province, one report noted: 


manure, and manpower. See Hainan Regional Service, May 21, 1979, 
in FBIS-CHI, May 25, 1979, p. P/1. 
13Beijing Review, Apr. 20, 1979, p. 16. 
14\bid., Mar. 2, 1979, pp. 5-6. 
'SRenmin Ribao, Feb. 15, 1978, in FBIS-CHI, Feb. 17, 1978, 
pp. E/12-14. 
'€Beijing Xinhua, Apr. 17, 1979, in FB/S-CH/, May 2, 1979, 
pp. L/9-10. 
'7Beijing Review, May 18, 1979, p. 6. 
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Life is often more prosperous for peasants living near China’s large cities, as in the case of this silk-producing 


commune near Shanghai. 


Last year [1978], per capita income from collectives 
was 161 yuan for peasants in ten high yield counties 
in the Hangzhou-Jiaxing-Huzhou area, 31 yuan more 
than in 1977 and 57 percent higher than the provin- 
cial average. Allowance of food grain in the ten coun- 
ties averaged 324 kilogrammes per capita, as opposed 
to 271 kilogrammes the year before... ./n contrast to 
the richest counties, peasants of four other counties 
in Zhejiang last year received an income of only 40 
yuan, with which they were barely able to make ends 
meet. '® 


Present policy also encourages suburban com- 
munes to grow more of the lucrative agricultural 
Sideline products required to meet the needs of the 
cities and to build small-scale industries to help meet 
the subcontracting needs of large metropolitan enter- 
prises. The “‘profit’”’ rate on such subcontracts can be 
quite high. In order to stimulate the growth of small- 
scale industries, limited and temporary tax exemptions 
have been extended. 

After its 1975 trip to China, the American Rural 
Small-scale Industry Delegation observed that ‘‘coun- 
ties which have ample supplies of raw materials and 
ample markets by virtue of their location in prosperous 


—James Andanson/SYGMA. 


regions or near cities are likely to Support more indus- 
try.”"'° Clearly, geographically convenient and relatively 
well-endowed suburban counties will once again be 
able to make the most rapid gains. Indeed, the in- 
egalitarian effects of the policies just described al- 
ready seem to be in evidence. In 1978, the average 
per capita income for China’s rural population rose by 
about 13 percent. But the per capita income of peas- 
ants on the outskirts of Beijing, Tianjin, and Shanghai 
rose by 27.1, 24.4 and 39.0 percent respectively.*° 
Finally, it is difficult to avoid concluding that present 
investment and budgetary policies portend a depar- 
ture from the egalitarian thrust of previous investment 
strategies and, if actually implemented, will aggravate 
interprovincial income inequalities.*' Beijing, for in- 


18 Beijing Xinhua, Apr. 29, 1979, in FBIS-CHI, Apr. 30, 1979, p. 0/5. 
Emphasis added. 

19The American Rural Small-scale Industry Delegation, Rura/ 
Small-scale Industry in the People’s Republic of China, Berkeley, CA, 
University of California Press, 1977, pp. 212 and 216. For a typical 
report on one subcontracting relationship, see Peking Review 
(Beijing), Sept. 29, 1978, p. 30. 

20 Beijing Xinhua, June 13, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, June 14, 1979, p. L/9. 

21 Nicholas R. Lardy, ‘‘Centralization and Decentralization in China's 
Fiscal Management,” The China Quarterly, March 1975, pp. 25-60. 
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Despite significant investments, the Jiuchuan Iron and Steel Company in out-of-the-way Gansu Province was 


long a production laggard in the Chinese economy. Recent reports suggest some improvements in output 


during 1978. 


stance, seems to be gingerly questioning the wisdom 
of its practice of controlling the collection and alloca- 
tion of all revenues at the center: 


In terms of the relationship between the central and 
local authorities, there is much to be desired. Our 
provinces are larger than certain countries. However, 
the provinces, municipalities, and autonomous re- 
gions are not financially independent because all in- 
come and expenditures are centrally handled. This 
management system is not conducive to developing 
the initiative of various areas, departments, and en- 
terprises, because their production and construction 
are not related to their economic interests. On the 
contrary, this encourages the mentality of “sharing a 
big pot of rice.” Although different areas, departments 
and units are keen about getting hold of projects, in- 
vestments and materials, they lack the motivation and 
responsibility to make the investments give good eco- 
nomic returns.?? 


—Eastfoto. 


This practice, Nicholas Lardy argues, has previously 
worked to the advantage of poorer provinces because 
of the center’s conscious policy of utilizing some of the 
revenues generated in relatively productive areas for 
investment in backward provinces. Since income, 
education, medical services, and other welfare bene- 
fits are closely tied to levels of urbanization and indus- 
trial production, any significant movement away from 
such a redistributive investment strategy would have 
potentially important welfare consequences for the 
poorer provinces.?* 

In addition to providing hints that alterations in the 
PRC’s fiscal system are being contemplated, China's 
mass media are being candid about the costs of hav- 
ing made industrial investments in backward or iso- 


22Renmin Ribao, Apr. 10, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 25, 1979, p. L/10. 

23For Lardy, see fn. 21. See also David M. Lampton, ‘‘The Roots of 
Interprovincial Inequality in Education and Health Services in China 
since 1949,” The American Political Science Review (Pittsburgh, PA), 
June 1979, pp. 459-77. 
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lated areas. As Western scholars such as Nicholas 
Lardy have observed, “The cost of rapid development 
of backward areas, in terms of national growth for- 
gone, appears to have been quite high.’’** Chinese 
sources have recently mentioned the relatively iso- 
lated northwestern province of Gansu, for example, as 
having had a bleak record with respect to productive 
use of capital construction funds: 


Our correspondents have discovered that waste of 
State funds by many capital construction units in 
Gansu is quite serious .... According to statistics by 
departments concerned, in the 28 years between 
1950 and 1977, only 36 percent of state investments 
in Gansu’s capital construction actually yielded new 
production capacities ..../n the past 8 years, 12 
iron works built in Gansu not only have failed to earn 
back 1 cent since their operations began, but have 
incurred losses amounting to 8 times the original in- 
vestments.?° 


Because of problems like those of Gansu, the cen- 
tral authorities are advocating, on an experimental 
basis, the allocation of investment funds through 
banks. Areas with the brightest prospects for repaying 
the loans would be the first recipients of credit. It is 
still unclear how this arrangement could work effec- 
tively when prices on products and raw materials do 
not reflect market forces, but the calls for such a sys- 
tem are loud and clear.*® In the absence of compensa- 
tory mechanisms, such a method of allocating indus- 
trial investment would further widen interprovincial 
gaps in the distribution both of income and of material 
goods. 

Thus, present Chinese policies are likely to increase 
income and material inequalities at every level of the 
rural hierarchy, from the household level through the 
province level. Certainly, Beijing has not been equally 
firm in its commitment to each of the policies dis- 
cussed above. The basic doctrine undergirding all 
these efforts, however, is unmistakable: use income 
disparities in the rural sector to spur production, and 


24 Nicholas R. Lardy, ‘Regional Growth and Income Distribution: The 
Chinese Experience,’ Economic Growth Center, Yale University, 
Center Discussion Paper No. 240, November 1975, p. 45. 

25 Beijing Xinhua Domestic Service, Mar. 8, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, 
Mar. 12, 1979, pp. E/12-13. 

26 Beijing Xinhua Domestic Service, Apr. 11, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, 
Apr. 17, 1979, pp. L/6-7. It was apparently decided at the March 1979 
National Meeting on Capital Construction to try out this policy on an 
experimental basis. In his June 21, 1979, report to the Second Session 
of the Fifth National People’s Congress, Vice Premier Yu Qiuli talked 
about ‘‘experiments in granting special funds for the enterprises’ own 
use.” Xinhua News Agency, News Bulletin (Beijing), No. 11116, June 
22, 1979, p. 49. 


concentrate scarce investment where it will yield the 
greatest economic return. 

When one turns to the issue of income and material 
inequalities between the urban and rural sectors, it is 
more difficult to assess the net impact of present 
policies. Some government efforts are clearly designed 
to narrow urban-rural gaps, while others would seem 
likely to have the opposite effect. Examples of policies 
aimed at narrowing the disparities between town and 
country are the decisions of the Third Plenum of the 
11th Central Committee of the CCP (December 
18-22, 1978) to raise the purchase price of quota and 
above-quota grain, to lower the prices of farm inputs 
from the industrial sector,?” and to boost the share of 
state investment going into agriculture.2® The restora- 
tion of rural free markets (‘‘trade fairs’), increased in- 
dustrial subcontracting, and more local discretion in 
what crops shall be grown should also have the effect 
of boosting many rural incomes. 

On the other hand, several recent policies have had, 
and will continue to have, the effect of raising urban 
material and income levels still further above rural 
levels. First, in 1977 some 64 percent of urban wage 
earners received monthly pay increases of approxi- 
mately 10 percent. This was achieved by raising 46 
percent of the wage earners one wage grade, while an 
additional 18 percent were granted ‘‘an upward ad- 
justment in pay.’’?° As a result, urban savings deposits 
rose 20 percent during the first half of 1978, while 
those in rural areas climbed only 10 percent.%° Sec- 
ond, there has been an increase in the level of pen- 
sion benefits provided some urban retirees.*' And fi- 
nally, some urban workers are now benefiting from an 
expanded state effort to provide them better housing 
and recreational opportunities. In late 1978, it was 
announced: 


Concentrated efforts are to be made between 1979 
and 1985 to solve urban housing problems according 
to a 7-year plan prepared by the State Capital Con- 
struction Commission. Housing conditions will be con- 
siderably improved by 1985.*? 


27Peking Review, Dec. 29, 1978, p. 13; also Beijing Xinhua in 
English, Apr. 17, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, May 2, 1979, pp. L/9-10. 

28Renmin Ribao, Jan. 28, 1979, in FBIS-CHI/, Jan. 31, 1979, 
pp. E/15-18. These policies were ratified by the Second Session of the 
Fifth National People’s Congress (June-July 1979). See Zhang Jingfu, 
“Report on the Final State Accounts of 1978 and the Draft State 
Budget for 1979,” in FBIS-CHI, July 3, 1979, pp. L/6-19. 

29Peking Review, May 5, 1978, p. 13. 

3%lbid., Aug. 25, 1978, p. 31. 

31 Beijing Xinhua in English, June 14, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, June 15, 
1979, p. R/1. 

32 Beijing Xinhua in English, Sept. 19, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, Sept. 20, 
1978, p. E/16. 
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Within the 190 cities included under this plan, a 
housing boom is under way.%* More housing was built 
in Shanghai during 1978, for instance, than during 
any other single year for the previous 20 years.** This 
emphasis on the cities stands in marked contrast to 
the substantial efforts of the late 1960’s and early 
1970's to improve rural housing. 

Moreover, industrial employees in major cities may 
now hope for more than simply better housing. The 
regime has also reopened vacation sanatoria which 
are accessible to eligible trade union members. The 
Chinese media candidly noted in mid-1978: 


During the Cultural Revolution, Lin Piao, the “gang of 
four” and their followers attacked the sanatorium va- 
cation system as “welfarism.” ... The sanatorium 
[near West Lake in Hangzhou, Zhejiang], closed to 
workers for 12 years as a result, is now functioning 
again.*° 


In sum, it is unclear whether or not present policies 
will rapidly and significantly increase disparities be- 
tween urban and rural income and material welfare 
levels, though one can suspect that widening gaps are 
likely. At the same time, however, Beijing is clearly 
making greater efforts to reduce disparities between 
urban and rural income and material levels than it is 
making to diminish inequalities within the rural sector 
itself. There is little mystery in this. At least limited 
inequalities within the rural sector provide incentives 
for production and permit investment of scarce capital 
in the most productive areas. Urban-rural inequalities, 
on the other hand, do not so directly serve these pur- 
poses and have two conspicuous drawbacks: they 
feed migration into cities, and they promote political 
instability. 

Precisely because of these drawbacks, current 
policies in the medical and educational realms take on 
added significance. For if a shift away from “‘equality”’ 
and toward “equity” has been apparent in policies re- 
garding the distribution of income and material goods, 
it has been even more obvious in these realms. 


————_eaeee————— 


33Laurence J. C. Ma, “Urban Housing Supply and Structure in the 
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35Peking Review, Aug. 4, 1978, p. 28. 

3® Beijing Xinhua in English, June 25, 1976, in FB/S-CHI/, June 28, 
1976, pp. E/1-2. For documentation of the 1.8 million paramedic 
figure, see Beijing Xinhua in English, June 5, 1978, in FB/S-CHI/, June 
7, 1978, p. E/11. 

37 Beijing Xinhua in English, Apr. 11, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 11, 
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Medicine and education are now being harnessed to 
the service of economic growth, and the impact of re- 
cent decisions in both areas will be to enlarge urban- 
rural disparities. 


Medical Care for the Cities 


The core value undergirding medical policy in China 
during the 1968-76 period was expressed in Mao's 
June 26, 1965, admonition, ‘In medicine and health, 
put the stress on the rural areas.” To this end, the 
Chinese medical and public health system was mod- 
ified in a number of dramatic ways. Medical education 
was reduced to no longer than three years; rural co- 
operative medical care was popularized, with about 
1.8 million paramedical personnel (‘‘barefoot doc- 
tors”) constituting the foundation of the production- 
brigade-level program; pure medical research was 
deemphasized; urban medical personnel were rotated 
through the countryside; and financial resources were 
committed to the improvement of peasant health.°¢ » 

Now, though, many of these policy initiatives are 
being modified, if not eliminated, owing to the adverse 
effects the policies had on urban areas and leadership 
groups and on the professional medical community, 
and also owing to village funding and supply prob- 
lems. The current line for medical and public health 
work was spelled out by Minister of Public Health Qian 
Xinzhong at a meeting of provincial and municipal 
health officials held from March 21 to April 2, 1979. 
Qian not only failed to give meaningful attention to the 
changes wrought by the Cultural Revolution, but he 
went on to Say: 


To modernize China’s medical work, we must proceed 
from actual conditions, be self-reliant and draw on ad- 
vanced techniques from foreign countries. ... Mod- 
ernization requires people versed in modern science 
and techniques, equipment for hospitals and research 
institutes and scientific management of the medical 
system.°%” 


The minister is also reported to have called for in- 
creased quality of service, better equipped hospitals, 
more exchanges with foreign specialists, and the con- 
struction of several modern hospitals and research 
centers. 

Why has there been this reorientation in medical 
policy away from the rural focus of the 1968-76 
period? And what have been the tangible conse- 
quences of such rhetorical changes? While much of 
Cultural Revolution medical policy will doubtless en- 
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China’s Minister of Public Health, the rehabilitated 
Qian Xinzhong, exchanges a protocol on scientific and 
technological cooperation in medicine and public 
health with then US Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare Joseph Califano, on June 22, 1979, in 
Beijing. At the left rear is author David M. Lampton, 
who was in the Califano delegation. 


—Eastfoto. 


dure, three mutually reinforcing sets of factors have 
caused the Chinese to move away in their rhetoric 
from some of the core policies of that era: leadership 
changes, the costs imposed on specific urban con- 
stituencies by Cultural Revolution policies, and the 
concrete administrative and financial problems en- 
countered in trying to provide curative medical care to 
an enormous and poor peasantry. 

With respect to the leadership factors, there has 
been a remarkable restoration in Beijing of pre- 
Cultural Revolution personalities. Their policy prefer- 
ences are well known. Restored Vice Premier Deng 
Xiaoping, for instance, was repeatedly denounced by 
leftists during the turmoil of 1976 for being critical of 
the quality of rural paramedics and the rural coopera- 
tive health care system.*® Similarly, Dr. Qian Xinzhong, 
the pre-Cultural Revolution Minister of Public Health 
and a longtime advocate of basic biomedical research, 
regained his ministerial portfolio in early 1979.%° Pres- 
ent policy is almost identical to that pursued under his 
tutelage prior to the Cultural Revolution. In addition, 
other pre-Cultural Revolution medical officials such as 
Huang Jiasi, Huang Shuze, and Fu Yicheng have re- 
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gained their positions and are playing prominent roles 
in rebuilding research and professional structures. In 
fact, Huang Jiasi, a noted surgeon and longtime advo- 
cate of quality medical education, recently visited the 
United States to solicit philanthropic support for 
medical centers in the PRC. 

Of course, personnel turnover in the PRC since 
Mao’s death has also reflected the social and political 
pressures stirred up by previous policies. For while the 
efforts of the 1968-76 period did provide some bene- 
fits to rural areas, they also imposed burdens upon 
certain politically potent groups, most notably party of- 
ficials and cadres, health professionals, and urban- 
ites. Now, with Mao no longer able to speak out on 
behalf of the relatively powerless peasantry and with 
the national focus of attention on economic growth 
and technological modernization, the health system is 
coming to be viewed in terms of its capacity to meet 
the needs of social groups which contribute most to 
those endeavors. 

Thus, the “gang of four’ now stands accused of 
having ‘‘persecuted” party cadres, who had previously 
enjoyed favored access to relatively good medical 
facilities, by having either denied them privileged ac- 
cess to elite institutions or by having capriciously 
shortened their hospital stays: 


As a result, medical treatment was denied to many 
leading cadres in Shanghai. ... A veteran Red Army 
cadre who took part in the revolution in 1929 became 
an outpatient because hospitalization was no longer 
available to him. Wang Hung-wen and Chang Ch’un- 
ch’iao even went so far as to personally order some 
hospitals to discharge certain numbers of responsible 
comrades from other provinces and cities.*° 


In fact, the “gang” is said to have sabotaged hospital 
work entirely.4 One could argue that if health re- 
sources were to be distributed more equally, it was 
essential to minimize the length of hospital stays, 
move the focus of medical delivery out of select urban 
facilities, maximize outpatient care, and minimize the 
flow of cadres from all over the country into premier 


38 Hangzhou, Zhejiang Provincial Service, July 3, 1976, in FB/S-CHI, 
July 8, 1976, p. G/1; also, Beijing Xinhua in English, May 21, 1976, in 
FBIS-CHI, May 24, 1976, pp. E/8-12. 

39 For the background and policy orientation of Qian Xinzhong, see 
David M. Lampton, The Politics of Medicine in China: The Policy 
Process, 1949-1977, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1977, pp. 23, 80, 
173, 194-96, 209-11, and 239-44. 

40 Shanghai City Service, Jan. 12, 1977, in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 18, 1977, 
p. G/10. 

“1 Nanjing, Jiangsu Provincial Service, Jan. 24, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, 
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macy; at the right, patients await medical care. 


institutions in Shanghai and Beijing. However, such 
considerations are not determining policy in China 
today. 

In order to accomplish the shift of medical re- 
sources out of the cities during the 1968-76 era, the 
quality and accessibility of medical care for urban 
workers and students was allowed to deteriorate. Now, 
however, in order to motivate students and workers to 
bring about greater industrial progress and technical 
advance, the regime is calling for a recognition that 
urban areas have health problems that were ignored 
by previous programs.** Medical care is being viewed 
as a benefit which can be provided to valued groups 
in society. Indeed, initiatives in this direction have 
created serious problems for the state budget, as 
some local leaders, in an effort to pacify and motivate 
staff and workers, have extended unauthorized medi- 
cal benefits to large numbers of people. One radio 
broadcast reported, for example: 


The regional commerce bureau decided on 17 
January to ... give health allowances to workers for 
the first quarter of 1979, 7 yuan for each male worker 
and 8 yuan for each female worker. . . . If all units fol- 
lowed the example of the regional commerce bureau, 
the state would have borne an additional burden of at 
least 4.2 million yuan... .** 


In this case, the central authorities demanded that all 
unauthorized benefits be refunded to the state. 

The final group that was dissatisfied with Cultural 
Revolution health policies was the Western-style 
medical community. Many of China’s foremost medi- 
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Scenes from a rural commune hospital near Guangdong: at the left, prescriptions are dispensed at the phar- 


—Florita Botts/Nancy Palmer. 


cal authorities had been trained in Japan, the West, or 
in Western-style medical schools in China. Profession- 
ally, they found intolerable the deemphasis of hospital 
care, the three-year medical curriculum with no spe- 
cialty training, the isolation from the international sci- 
entific community, and the damage inflicted on basic 
biomedical research during the 1968-76 period.** 
Aside from the ‘‘subjective’ complaints of these 
groups about the policies of the last decade, recent 
policy changes also reflect the “objective” difficulties 
which were encountered in trying to provide decen- 
tralized (paramedical) health care using the produc- 
tion brigade and people’s commune as the base unit. 
While space restrictions preclude comprehensiveness 
in our treatment, at least four interrelated problems 
deserve mention. First, mismanagement of coopera- 
tive health funds, excess demand for services and 
drugs, and waste all resulted in the chronic insolvency 
of many cooperative health programs.*® Second, 
paramedics frequently were alleged to have been in- 
adequately trained, with misdiagnosed diseases and 
unnecessary referral of large numbers of patients to 
urban facilities the results.*® Third, care was poor at 
times because rural medical programs were to be vol- 


42 Beijing Xinhua in English, Mar. 15, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 16, 
1979, pp. E/8-9. 

43Urumgi, Xinjiang Regional Service, Mar. 14, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, 
Mar. 15, 1979, pp. M/2-3. 

44 See Minister of Public Health Qian Xinzhong's spring 1979 speech 
reported in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 11, 1979, p. L/14. 

45 David M. Lampton, ‘Development and Health Care: Is China's 
Medical Programme Exportable?”” World Development (Oxford, 
England), May 1978, pp. 622-27. 

46 See Chinese Medical Journal (Beijing), Vol. 1, No. 3, 1975, p. 160. 
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untarily financed by a combination of individual and 
collective contributions, and peasants, particularly in 
lean agricultural years, frequently decided that the 
quality of services did not warrant the expenditure of 
their limited funds. Comparatively young and healthy 
families, for instance, were often less willing to sup- 
port programs for which they anticipated little need 
than families including older and/or more infirm 
members. Finally, the egalitarian nature of the pro- 
grams created disincentives to production. Because 
the regime is now trying to maximize the incentives 
given to productive rural households, there have been 
repeated calls throughout 1979 to minimize redistribu- 
tive programs managed at the brigade and commune 
levels. 

In broad terms, how have the pressures and lead- 
ership changes described above been reflected in 
present medical policy? Perhaps the program most 
closely associated with the effort to equalize access to 
curative medical care was the cooperative medical 
system. Under this program, /ocally raised funds were 
to be used to build a small clinic, train a paramedic or 
two, and purchase necessary pharmaceuticals and in- 
struments. This system is still being promoted (and in 
all probability will continue to be). But important 
changes and retrenchments are taking place, in ac- 
cordance with the regime’s desire, on economic 
grounds, to limit the redistributive functions of produc- 
tion brigades and communes. 

After the adoption of cooperative health care as na- 
tional policy in 1968, Chinese provinces began to 
document their progress in implementing this program 
by referring to the percentage of their production 
brigades covered by cooperative health services. 
Table 2 shows, by year, the number of provinces (out 
of a total of 29) for which we have been able to locate 
such statistics. The decreased stress laid on the pro- 
gram is indicated by the fact that during 1975 and 
1976, these data were most plentiful, while no 
provincial-level performance data seem to be available 
for 1978. Moreover, when the State Statistical Bureau 
announced in June 1979 that nationally ‘‘around” 80 
percent of China’s production brigades provided these 
services, it was in fact issuing a figure which indicated 
that more than 10 percent of the previously existing 
programs had suspended operation.*’ 

There have been strong indications as well that the 
number of ‘‘barefoot doctors” has declined, and while 
part of the apparent shrinkage may reflect the addi- 
tional training and subsequent upgrading to another 
professional status of some paramedics, the elimina- 
tion of many positions is likely as well. Previously, the 
regime was careful and consistent in stating that there 


Table 2. Provinces with Data Available 
on the Percentage of Production Brigades 
with Cooperative Health Care, 1971-78 


Number of 
Year provinces 
1971 6 
1972 ie 
1973 9 
1974 5 
1975 18 
1976 nS 
1977 7 
1978 6) 


were 1.8 million barefoot doctors nationwide.*® Now 
health authorities claim that the number of such per- 
sonnel is “more than a million.” In a recent visit to the 
Ministry of Public Health in Beijing, | was specifically 
told there were 1.6 million barefoot doctors. But in 
other conversations | got the sense that the decline 
may have been even more dramatic.*® Reinforcing the 
sense that a reduction in numbers is under way is the 
fact that provincial and national medical conferences, 
the mass media, and national leaders have called for 
improvement in the quality of rural paramedics.°*° 

The deemphasis of rural health care which seems to 
be taking place on the ground has been reflected in 
markedly less attention to the subject in the Chinese 
Medical Journal. \t carried 10 articles on rural health 
care in 1976; 13 in 1977; and only 4 in 1978. 

A correlate of this reduced stress on health care in 
the countryside has been increased attention to the 
hospital system, “with the county hospital as the cen- 
ter... .”5' Indeed, the Ministry of Public Health now 
plans to modernize one third of China’s county hospi- 
tals by 1985. Nowhere, however, has the move toward 


hospitals and institutional care been more conspicu- 


ous than in the military, which, prior to 1978, closely 
identified with and supported the paramedic program. 
In early 1978, Nanjing People’s Liberation Army units 
held a well publicized hospital work conference which 


47 Beijing Xinhua in English, June 27, 1979, in FB/S-CHI/, June 27, 
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A “barefoot doctor,’’ symbol of China’s approach to 
health care during the Cultural Revolution, adminis- 


ters first aid to a rural worker. a 


. commended the advanced and discussed and 
formulated plans for technical construction of hos- 
pitals. ... Technical construction of hospitals suffered 
seriously from the gang of four’s interference and sab- 
otage. The conference stressed the importance of 
hospital technical construction and the need to con- 
stantly raise the level of medical science and tech- 
nique... .* 


Similarly, in the sparsely populated and rural western 
province of Xinjiang, emphasis has shifted to county 
hospitals as the site where quality curative care can 
be provided.** In short, stress at all levels is shifting to 
hospital care and to the idea of moving patients to 
centralized facilities. But all health administration 
studies agree that when health delivery focuses on the 
hospital, the closer one is to that facility, the greater 
one’s utilization of it. Isolated peasants, therefore, will 
probably find the benefits of modernized medical care 
less apparent than urbanites and suburban villagers. 
Predictably, the current emphasis on institutional 
care, modern equipment, and high quality medicine 
has been reflected in medical school curricula, with 
the universal three-year curriculum of the Cultural 
Revolution era being replaced by a five-year program 
in which basic theoretical knowledge occupies a 


prominent place.®* This increased duration of training 
will have consequences for urban-rural equality. First, 
more highly trained and specialized doctors will be in- 
creasingly reluctant to leave the urban technical infra- 
structure upon which they have become dependent. 
Second, increased exposure to basic medical research 
and longer medical education will mean more doctors 
will be needed just to staff medical schools and re- 
search institutes. Hence, there will be a temptation to 
make the argument that scarce medical personnel 
can most effectively be used in urban settings, where 
each doctor can play several roles, where patients 
come to the practitioner, and where the physician has 
institutional support which can enable him or her to 
do the job more efficiently. 

The increasing professionalization of the Chinese 
medical community becomes an important factor here 
as well. Chinese biomedical workers are now par- 
ticipating in international medical conferences, hold- 
ing increasing numbers of national medical confer- 
ences,°® and signing biomedical agreements with the 
World Health Organization and the United States. 
Thus, in June 1979, Minister of Public Health Qian 
Xinzhong and then US Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare Joseph Califano signed an agreement 
whereby a Joint Committee for Cooperation in 
Medicine and Public Health was established. The 
Joint Committee is responsible for setting priorities for 
cooperative research projects and scientific ex- 
changes in the areas of infectious diseases, cancer, 
cardiovascular diseases, recombinant DNA, immunol- 
ogy, medical genetics, and several other specific sub- 
ject areas. Equally indicative of the shift toward re- 
search and interest in the medical frontiers has been 
the recent convening of conferences on surgery®® and 
artificial hearts.°” The medical literature is carrying in- 
creasing numbers of reports about kidney and heart 
transplants and brain surgery, and China’s first heart 
transplant operation recently took place at Ruijin Hos- 
pital in Shanghai.®® It will be some time, obviously, be- 
fore such advances on the medical frontiers trickle 
down to residents of China’s hinterlands. 


52Nanjing, Jiangsu Provincial Service, Jan. 24, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, 
Jan. 30, 1978, pp. G/4-5. 

53 Beijing Xinhua in English, Sept. 8, 1978, in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 13, 
1978, p. M/2. 

54 Ronald Louie et al., “China's Med Schools: Tradition and 
Change,” The New Physician (Chantilly, VA), January 1979, p. 43. 

55in June 1978, a National Conference on Medical Science 
convened in Beijing. See Chinese Medical Journal, September 1978, 
pp. 411-12. 

58 |bid., January 1979, pp. 1-6. 

57 Guangdong Provincial Service, Nov. 30, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, 
Dec. 1, 1978, p. E/15. 

58Chinese Medical Journal, January 1979, p. 6. 
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The medical college in Beijing, where five-year training has now resumed. 


Finally, industrial health and environmental protec- 
tion policies have changed in ways which have poten- 
tial implications for China’s peasantry. The State 
Council has issued staff directives on industrial 
Safety,°° and the State Planning and Economic Com- 
missions have threatened to close down 167 industrial 
enterprises if they fail to meet urban pollution stand- 
ards by 1982.® In some areas, offending plants have 
already been forced to suspend operations or close 
down entirely.*' While one should have sober expecta- 
tions about how rapidly progress can be made, the 
reasons for these policies are clear. Workers want 
safer conditions, and pollution has reached serious 
levels in Some major cities, even threatening tourism 
in such scenic spots as Guilin. What is significant from 
our perspective is that no comparable effort is under 
way in the rural areas. 

In sum, substantial departures from the medical 
and public health policies of the 1968-76 period have 
occurred. While some continuities persist, with mass 
campaigns, barefoot doctors, cooperative medical 
care, and traditional Chinese medicine still receiving 
attention, the new emphases on hospital care, longer 
medical education, more basic research, and in- 
creased professionalism will invariably widen in- 
equalities of access within the rural sector, among 
provinces, and between urban and rural areas. Sub- 
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urban villagers will have greater access to hospitals 
than individuals in more isolated locations, residents 
of relatively prosperous areas will be better able than 
less fortunate neighbors to sustain and improve health 
programs (or afford to go to the nearest county town), 
and provinces in which industrial investment is con- 
centrated will witness the most rapid expansion of 
hospital facilities. ® 

Thus, in the Chinese health care system, as in the 
economic realm, egalitarian values are giving way to 
considerations of ‘‘equity’’—albeit for the sake of pro- 
moting economic and technological progress. Much 
the same tendency can be seen in the new Chinese 
leadership’s educational policies. 


Revolution in Education 


Since normative values and disparities in opportu- 
nity are two universal sources of conflict in human so- 
ciety and because schools transmit values and provide 


59 Beijing Domestic Service, Dec. 5, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 11, 
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62Lampton, “The Roots of Interprovincial Inequality ... ,” loc.cit., 
p. 470. 
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New “Revolution” in China’s Social Policy 


———— 


or withhold opportunities for mobility, education has 
always been the subject of political controversy. But 
this has been so in the extreme in China during the 
last decade and a half. Mao and his allies argued that 
education should be the servant of generalized social 
equality, especially urban-rural equality, and while 
equality did not always result from their efforts, Cul- 
tural Revolution policies did emphasize universaliza- 
tion of primary education (shortened in duration to in- 
sure that this was achieved), as well as labor for stu- 
dents at all levels, unity of theory and practice, admis- 
sion to institutions of higher learning only after service 
in the countryside, affirmative efforts to move scholas- 
tically less qualified social groups up the educational 
hierarchy, elimination of favored (‘‘key point’’) 
schools, and less attention to formal higher education. 
As these goals indicate, education, in the eyes of the 
“leftists” of the late-1960’s and the first half of the 
1970’s, was to 


create conditions in which it is impossible for the 
bourgeoisie to exist or for a new bourgeoisie to arise 
....For this reason, the proletariat should occupy the 
education front in order to use it to train revolutionary 
successors who can persist in the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and Strive for the realization of com- 
munism.® 


It is clear, of course, that sharp disagreements over 
the wisdom of this vision punctuated the 1970-76 
period of conflict between advocates and opponents of 
Cultural Revolution policies, and some modifications 
were made during those years of intense factional in- 
fighting. Still, a wholesale departure from policies so 
closely identified with Mao had to await his demise. 

Since the downfall of the ‘gang of four,” education 
in the PRC has come to be judged according to the 
degree to which it retards or facilitates economic and 
technical progress. Speaking at the spring 1978 Na- 
tional Conference on Education, both Vice Premier 
Deng Xiaoping and then Minister of Education Liu 
Xiyao gave straightforward accounts of the purposes 
which education was to serve. Deng said: 


Our schools are places for training competent person- 
nel for the proletariat. The demands to bring up work- 
ers with high standards in science and culture and 
create a mammoth contingent of red-and-expert 
working class intellectuals are in the interests of pro- 
letarian politics.... Today’s speedy economic and 
technological development demands rapid improve- 


®3Liang Xiao, Beijing Domestic Service, Mar. 17, 1976, in FB/S-CHI, 
Mar. 18, 1976, p. E/4. 


ment in the quality and efficiency of education and 
constant new developments in the content and 
methods of combining education with productive 
labor.* 


And Liu added: 


The education front bears a major part of the respon- 
sibility to fulfill the general task in the new period. We 
must train millions upon millions of workers so they 
have socialist consciousness and modern production 
Skills .. . and train experts and cadres able to manage 
a modern economy and handle modern science and 
technology.®° 


With the immediate purposes of education thus re- 
defined, policies pertaining to admissions, curriculum, 
methods of evaluation, ‘key schools,” student-teacher 
relations, and discipline have been altered accord- 
ingly. Each of these changes merits detailed discus- 
sion, but two policy areas are particularly germane to 
our consideration of equality in today’s China—“key 
schools” and admissions procedures. Present policies 
in both areas will serve to exacerbate differences 
within the rural sector, between urban and rural areas, 
among provinces, and within cities. Indeed, the in- 
equalities which are already resulting from these prac- 
tices may prove to be among the most dangerous by- 
products of the modernization effort as presently con- 
ceived. For there is little reason to suppose that the 
Maoist goal of social equality through educational 
equality has lost all its appeal among the Chinese 
populace, especially among that portion of the popula- 
tion which perceives itself to have lost opportunities as 
a result of the policy shifts which have occurred. 

In the first area, the 1967-76 decade had wit- 
nessed the abandonment of the formal designation of 
specific schools (at all levels) as focal points for edu- 
cational excellence. ‘‘Little treasure pagodas,” as 
these ‘“‘key schools” were derisively called, were 
criticized not only for their inherent elitism, but also in 
some cases for pre-1949 ties to foreigners. In early 
1978, however, the “key schools” concept was re- 
vived. Predictably, many of the same institutions 
which had been ‘key schools” before the Cultural 
Revolution were so designated once again.® The re- 
gime’s educational officials have been unabashed in 


*4 Beijing Xinhua, Apr. 22, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 24, 1978, 
pp. E/1-2. 

§5Ibid., p. E/3. 

86 Beijing Xinhua in English, Mar. 1, 1978, in FB/S-CHI/, Mar. 1, 
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institutions of higher education, 60 had been key facilities prior to the 
Cultural Revolution. 
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Upgrading China’s secondary education: audiovisual 
equipment at the Shibei Middle School in Shanghai In 
December 1978. 


defending the “key schools” idea, and Shanghai’s 
CCP first secretary and member of the Politburo, Peng 
Chong, has been nationally praised for his accom- 
plishments in promoting “key schools.’’®’ A secretary 
of the Inner Mongolian Party Committee explained the 
role the schools were to play as follows: 


150 middle and primary schools throughout the region 
have been initially designated as the first group of key 
schools which should be run well. We should make up 
our minds to give priority to equipping these schools 
with a leading force, a level of teachers, a quality of 
students and condition of facilities which will enable 
these schools to become a real backbone force of the 
new education system.*®® 


Not only do ‘“‘key schools” receive preferential treat- 
ment in funding, allocation of qualified staff, modern 
equipment, and “‘bright’’ students; those under pro- 
vincial control are further favored by being granted 
precedence over key institutions subordinate to 
lower-level prefecture, county, or district authority. 
Implemented in this way, the “key schools” idea 
has a number of consequences. In the wake of her 
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1978 trip to the People’s Republic, Susan Shirk re- 
ported that ‘‘the chances of winning college admission 
were ten times better for a student from an urban key 
point school ... than for a graduate of an ordinary 
rural school | visited.’’®? Furthermore, the graduates of 
key middle schools have a much greater chance of 
attending key universities. Finally, key primary and 
middle schools are located predominantly in urban 
areas and recruit their students for the most part from 
the immediate environs of the schools. Thus, in 1978, 
only four of 25 key primary and secondary schools in 
Beijing were situated in suburban counties.’° In addi- 
tion, at the province level of comparison, Beijing, with 
25,7" had more key primary and secondary schools 
under provincial control than the enormous province 
of Sichuan, which had only 9 such schools.’ To illus- 
trate what this means to the individuals residing in the 
two provinces, one need only point out that there was 
one provincially-administered key primary or middle 
school for every 332,000 persons in Beijing, while 
only one existed for every 11.1 million residents of 
Sichuan Province. In short, within provinces, urban 
areas have an advantage; and between provinces, 
those that are more highly urbanized fare better than 
their more agrarian counterparts. 

It is precisely these effects which have led many 
cautious Chinese cadres to drag their feet in imple- 
menting ‘‘key schools” policies. One broadcast from 
Anhui Province frankly observed: 


...@ fierce struggle is also taking place over the issue 
of whether or not it is necessary to run key middle and 
primary schools and over how to run them. A small 
number of people stubbornly hold that running key 
schools means taking the old revisionist road... . 
Many comrades in education departments and 
schools still have lingering fear and their thinking has 
not been completely liberated from the gang of four’s 
spiritual shackles.’? 


87 Beijing Xinhua Domestic Service, May 16, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, 
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Finally, it is also possible to predict that the capital 
investment policies described earlier in this article will 
aggravate even further the interprovincial and urban- 
rural inequalities promoted by the ‘‘key schools” idea, 
unless potent efforts are made to prevent this from 
happening. In China, the availability of both primary 
and secondary schooling is closely associated with 
degrees of urbanization.”* Therefore, if capital invest- 
ment is concentrated in fewer and more developed 
regions, leaving more distant rural provinces and lo- 
calities to their own devices, interprovincial gaps, 
especially at the secondary school level, will widen. 

Regarding the second area of major concern to us 
here, one can say that current enrollment policies, 
especially as they pertain to institutions of higher 
learning, will also produce conspicuous inequalities in 
all sectors of society. Prior to Mao Zedong’s death, the 
Chairman’s own proclamation of July 21, 1968, was 
the basic directive governing admissions: 


Students should be selected from among peasants 
and workers with practical experience and they should 
return to production after a few years study. 


But today, increasing numbers of students are admit- 
ted directly to institutions of higher education from 


7#Parish and Whyte, op.cit., p. 83; also, Lampton, “The Roots of 
Interprovincial Inequality . . .,” loc. cit., fns. 3 and 5, pp. 464 and 468. 


A young Chinese student sits for college entrance 
examinations in Beijing in 1978. 
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middle school, thereby avoiding the period of manual 
labor that had previously intervened under Mao’s 
guidelines. At Shanghai Teachers’ University, for 
example, | was told that about 25 percent of the class 
admitted in 1978-79 had entered directly from middle 
school. Moreover, affirmative efforts to recruit from 
disadvantaged social groups have been greatly cur- 
tailed. Emphasis is now on using rigorous examina- 
tions to select students who can make the best intel- 
lectual contribution to the modernization drive. The 
present leadership candidly acknowledges that such a 
policy will favor urban dwellers, but argues that this 
will be inevitable until rural primary and middle 
schools improve their quality: 


Some people say that to select those with the best 
qualifications will widen the gap between town and 
country. ... But a socialist society is still not a com- 
munist one. Differences between town and country, 
worker and peasant, and mental and manual labor, as 
well as actual inequality, invariably exist... . The only 
way to narrow this gap is to develop primary and sec- 
ondary education in rural areas and raise their educa- 
tional standards —all this on the basis of growth in 
production.’® 


The long-term scenario envisaged by today’s lead- 
ership is to choose the intellectually gifted for ad- 
vanced education, accelerate economic growth using 
this talent, utilize some of the resulting economic 
surplus to strengthen rural education, and then move 
toward urban-rural educational equality. 

Within urban areas as well, ominous cleavages are 
evident. There is an enormous difference between life 
opportunities available for urban youth who enter col- 
leges and universities and those who do not. Urban 
middle school graduates who are unable to matricu- 
late face the prospect of being sent to the countryside 
or, at best, securing industrial employment. Con- 
sequently, motivation to do well on higher education 
entrance examinations is high. Nevertheless, because 
of the limited number of places available, the success 
rate is low. For instance, it was reported in 1978 that 
“of the 5.7 million youths who applied for college ad- 
mission, 278,000 were enrolled.””® Even more star- 
tling, more than 17,000 students applied for a few 
more than 130 openings at the Central Conservatory 
of Music.’’ In early July 1979, about 4.7 million young 


7° Beijing Xinhua Domestic Service, May 11, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, 
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people competing for no more than 300,000 positions 
took college entrance exams.’® One can only wonder 
how youth nurtured on a diet of equality will respond 
to this stark reality. 


Political Implications 


Although the trend away from equality in Chinese 
social policy is unmistakable today, the political con- 
sequences of the changes which are being im- 
plemented are less certain. After the turmoil of the 
Cultural Revolution, there was a tangible desire to “get 
back to the business of business’ and an audible 
societal sigh of relief when the post-Mao leadership 
moved in this direction. However, while few Chinese 
oppose economic growth, “modernization,” and politi- 
cal stability per se, disagreement and conflict can 
arise (and are arising) over how to achieve these ob- 
jectives, what values should predominate, and which 
social groups “ought” to pay the immediate costs. If 
the deprivations are widespread, the benefits few and 
concentrated, and the progress slow, then Mao’s 
populist belief that economic growth can be achieved 
with equality could provide a rallying point for the dis- 
contented. 

Two questions, therefore, are of paramount impor- 
tance for the future. First, what will be the balance 
between those social sectors which perceive them- 
selves to have been the beneficiaries of present policy 
and those groups which believe that they have been 
asked to shoulder an unfair burden, and what politi- 
cally useful resources do these groups have at their 
disposal? The preceding analysis suggests that sup- 
port for present trends ought to be substantial among 
many politically effective groups (professionals, reg- 


78 Beijing Xinhua Domestic Service, July 10, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, 
July 12, 1979, p. L/12; see also Xinhua News Agency, News Bulletin, 
No. 11117, June 23, 1979, p. 42. 

79See, for instance, Beijing Xinhua in English, Apr. 17, 1979, in 
FBIS-CHI, May 2, 1979, p. L/10. 


ular industrial workers, many older cadres, academ- 
ically successful students, and elements of the 
peasantry which are making economic strides). On the 
other hand, peasants in poor areas can expect to see 
their more fortunate country cousins increase their 
economic lead, and less well-endowed and more re- 
mote provinces may come to see themselves as 
backwaters in the modernization drive. Also, ‘“‘the lost 
generation” of Cultural Revolution students relegated 
to the countryside is already restive, and workers dis- 
placed by the closure of inefficient firms can be ex- 
pected to be lukewarm (at best) in their support of 
present policy.”? On balance, however, the potentially 
disgruntled groups seem to lack cohesiveness, re- 
sources, and leadership. 

Second, will the post-Mao leadership coalition hold 
together, composed as it is of both beneficiaries and 
victims of the Cultural Revolution? There are indica- 
tions that some members of the elite are timid about 
moving rapidly away from Mao’s legacy along such a 
broad front. One presumes that if sustained economic 
expansion occurs and social order is maintained, 
those leaders dissatisfied with present policies would 
find it inopportune to argue with success. On the other 
hand, if the economy fails to respond adequately, or if 
disgruntled groups begin to create significant social 
unrest, then the temptation for at least some elite 
members to mobilize sympathetic sectors of the soci- 
ety would be increased. Certainly, the current eco- 
nomic retrenchment, reported leadership jockeying, 
bureaucratic lethargy, cadre skepticism, and student 
disruptions make it imprudent to take leadership or 
social cohesion for granted in China. 

It is perhaps ironic that as China embarks upon its 
fourth decade of postrevolutionary rule, there still 
seems to be no widespread agreement as to the rev- 
olution’s moral purpose. The debate between equality 
and equity will continue, with concrete circumstances 
determining at what level and with what means the 
debate is carried on. 
SPENCE 
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Military Modernization in China 


by Angus M. Fraser 

he turning outward of the People’s Republic of 
T China and the vigor of its attack on the ‘four 

modernizations” (the modernization of agricul- 
ture, industry, national defense, and science and 
technology) have begun to produce significant actions 
toward military force improvements. Not surprisingly, 
Beijing has made no public announcement of formal, 
complete force improvement programs or goals; 
moreover, there has thus far been more discussion 
than acquisition. Nevertheless, some movement has 
taken place. In their talks with foreigners at home and 
abroad, for example, Chinese leaders have shown a 
remarkable consistency with regard to the type of mili- 
tary equipment in which they have displayed interest. 
Beijing has also taken a number of internal steps that 
relate to the desire for a more modern People’s Libera- 
tion Army (PLA).' While the Maoist canon of “people’s 
war’ has not been repudiated, its place in the 
strategic and tactical outlook of China is being subtly 
altered through important changes in the structure 
and functioning of the military establishment. 

This article will attempt to demonstrate Beijing’s 
new interest in military modernization in the realms of 
both weapons systems and policy actions. More sig- 
nificant, it will seek to lay out the elements of the new 
military posture that China seems to be assuming. 


‘Throughout this article, the total military organization of China will 
be referred to as the People’s Liberation Army. Individual services will 
be designated as such where appropriate. 


Colonel Fraser has worked as a research analyst and 
consultant for the Institute for Defense Analyses (Ar- 
lington, VA) and the Historical Evaluation and Re- 
search Organization (Dunn Loring, VA) since he re- 
tired from the US Marine Corps in 1964. He is author 
of The People’s Liberation Army: Communist China’s 
Armed Forces, 1973, and a contributor of articles to 
such journals as Pacific Community, Asian Affairs, 
and the US Naval Institute Proceedings. 


This, in turn, will afford insights into not only the fu- 
ture capabilities of the PLA but also the likely role of 
military force in China’s foreign policy in the years 
ahead. 


The Historical Context 


To understand the nature of present Chinese con- 
cerns with military modernization, it is essential to 
recognize that the issue is by no means a new one in 
the annals of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). As 
Mao Zedong saw from the very early days, the essence 
of ‘‘people’s war’ is the commitment of the Chinese 
people as a whole to doing a// things necessary to the 
prosecution of war. “People’s war,” in the Maoist vi- 
sion, can involve efforts to obtain better equipment, 
but it embodies the notion that one cannot always 
delay action until that equipment is in hand. At times, 
one must simply fight or quit! “People’s war” thus pro- 
vides a method of maximizing resources and using to 
good purpose whatever elements of power may be at 
hand. It envisions dealing with a foe through a mixture 
of activities running from sabotage or small guerrilla 
actions to the full-scale management of major cam- 
paigns, thereby immersing him in a continuously hos- 
tile environment. 

In keeping with this conceptual framework, the 
Chinese Communists during the Civil War years did 
whatever they could to improve the supply of weapons 
at their disposal, but in practice their main source of 
weapons was defecting soldiers and units and equip- 
ment captured on the battlefield. For example, the 
Shanghai uprising of March 22, 1927, led to the ac- 
quisition by insurgents of 4,000 rifles and pistols and 
more than 100 machine guns.? Communist sources 
have claimed that by the end of the Civil War the PLA 
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Key figures in the Chinese defense establishment: at the left, Ye Jianying, Vice Chairman of the Chinese Com- 


munist Party, member of the Politburo’s Standing Committee, Vice Chairman of the Party’s Military Commis- 
sion, and at the time Minister of National Defense, addressing a 1977 Beijing rally celebrating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the People’s Liberation Army; at the right, the current Defense Minister, Xu Xianggian, 


pictured in May 1979. 


had captured 54,000 artillery pieces, 219,000 light 
and heavy machine guns, 1,000 tanks and armored 
cars, 20,000 motor vehicles, and great quantities of 
other arms and equipment, including 189 aircraft.* A 
good part of the latter haul consisted of weapons that 
the United States had furnished the Nationalist forces. 

This sort of acquistion enabled the Chinese Com- 
munists to keep forces operating in the field during 
the Civil War, but it meant that the leadership had little 
experience in the design of weapons and the logistics 
of their production when the CCP came to power in 
1949. Furthermore, the Korean war, coming so soon 
after the Chinese Communists had displaced the 
Nationalists, denied Beijing the luxury of going back to 
first principles and building a modern army in keeping 
with a coherent, long-range defense posture—if, of 
course, it had any desire to do such a thing in the first 
place. To be sure, as Samuel Griffith has observed, 
“the PLA infantry divisions of late 1952 bore little re- 
semblance to their primitive predecessors which 
crossed the Yalu in October and November, 1950.’ 
In addition, the Chinese air force had become the 
world’s third largest, and a formidable air defense sys- 
tem was in place. But the overall force structure of the 
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mid-1950’s was one conditioned by the exigencies of 
the war and by China’s dependence upon the Soviet 
Union as its sole source of military supplies. 

It was on this post-Korean war base that Beijing set 
out to fashion military forces tailored to what it per- 
ceived as its longer-range needs. Over subsequent 
years, however, there was extensive debate about 
exactly what should be done in this regard. Some indi- 
vidual leaders argued for building weapons now, while 
others favored the development of an adequate indus- 
trial base as the first priority. Some pushed for sub- 
stantial modernization, and others saw the PLA as 
adequate for its primary function as a domestic force. 
Indeed, as Harry Harding has shown, Chinese military 
policy in the remaining years of Mao’s life can best be 
viewed in terms of a shifting balance between the lat- 
ter two groups.® 

These disagreements, nonetheless, did not result in 


3See Samuel B. Griffith Il, The Chinese People’s Liberation Army, 
New York, NY, McGraw-Hill, 1967, p. 103. 

‘\Ibid., p. 178. 

5 Harry Harding, Jr., ‘The Making of Chinese Military Policy,” in 
William Whitson, Ed., The Military and Political Power in China in the 
1970's, New York, NY, Praeger, 1972, pp. 361-65. 
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complete inattention to improvement of the military 
capabilities of the PLA. According to the Director of 
the US Central Intelligence Agency, Chinese military 
spending remained more or less stable until the late 
1960’s. In the wake of the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslavakia in 1968 and the fighting between 
Soviet and Chinese troops on the Ussuri River in 
March 1969, it rose to a peak in 1971. But it fell sub- 
stantially in 1972 and thereafter stayed at a plateau 
roughly equal to the 1969 level for the remainder of 
Mao's life.® 

These expenditures went into, among other things, 
the production of items for the Chinese military inven- 
tory. China’s indigenous arms industry, based largely 
on the technology and plants furnished by the USSR 
before the Sino-Soviet break in the early 1960’s but 
sometimes embodying modest advancements of 
Chinese origin, turned out destroyers, aircraft, some 
electronics, and a range of general equipment. How- 
ever, these systems, though sturdy and reliable, al- 
most universally failed to measure up to systems of 
Soviet and American manufacture in terms of per- 
formance. In addition, the Chinese developed nuclear 
weapons on their own—of necessity, because Moscow 
failed to provide the level of support that Beijing had 
anticipated. 


Intensified Commitment 


By the mid-1970’s, however, signs began to emerge 
of heightening Chinese concern about the deficiencies 
in the national defense structure. Speaking at the 
Fourth National People’s Congress in January 1975, 
Zhou Enlai defined China’s task for the 1980's and 
beyond as ‘‘to accomplish comprehensive moderniza- 
tion of agriculture, industry, national defense and sci- 
ence and technology so that our national economy will 
be marching in the front ranks of the world.”” This 
statement, to be sure, did not depart in principle from 
much that had been said before. Moreover, moving 
the nation forward from its original ‘poor and blank” 
position—to use Mao’s formulation—was a task to 
which all could subscribe. Nevertheless, in combina- 
tion with such subsequent actions as the conclusion 


®See his testimony to a subcommittee of the Joint Economic 
Committee of the US Congress, in Allocation of Resources in the 
Soviet Union and China—1977, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1977, Part 3. He gave no actual values, but he 
indicated that on a basic index of 100 in 1966, the spending level was 
190 in 1971 and stood at about 150 from 1972 onward. 

7See ‘Report of Work of the Government,” in Peking Review 
(Beijing), Jan. 24, 1975. 


in late 1975 of a deal to purchase Spey airplane en- 
gines from Great Britain, Zhou’s remarks did suggest 
increased attention to the shortcomings of the PLA. 

This attention intensified after the death of Zhou in 
January 1976, the death of Mao the following Sep- 
tember, and the ensuing power struggle that produced 
the downfall of the ‘‘gang of four” and the ascendance 
of Hua Guofeng and his associates—most particularly 
the return of twice-purged Deng Xiaoping. On January 
1, 1977, Peking Review republished, with some edit- 
ing, an important 1956 speech by Mao.® This marked 
the beginning of significant movement toward mod- 
ernization of the PLA. Mao’s subject was the ‘“‘ten 
major relationships” in socialist revolution and 
socialist construction. The third of these relationships 
was that between economic construction and defense 
construction. On this issue, he argued for a reduction 
of military and administrative expenditures from 30 to 
20 percent of the total budget. Such a policy, he con- 
tended, would produce plenty of planes and artillery 
and probably China’s own atomic bomb. Moreover, he 
described this line as a matter of strategic principle 
and asserted that it would be followed if there was a 
really keen desire for the atomic bomb. 

Exactly why the leadership chose to republish this 
particular document at that time is obscure. Certainly, 
whatever Mao’s ultimate position as a military 
Strategist may be, there was a need to invoke his 
Scriptural authority by presenting him as an advocate 
of military modernization. At the same time, it could 
be that Beijing was well aware of the staggering costs 
of modern military hardware and took this means to 
warn against unrealistic hopes. Or perhaps the 
Chinese leadership, for all its animosity toward the 
Soviet Union, favored a military posture that was 
adequately served by something less than a forced- 
draft modernization of the PLA. 

In any event, republication of the speech signaled a 
step-up in interest in improvement of the military 
capabilities of the PLA. During February 1977, Hua 
Guofeng and other leaders met in Beijing with dele- 
gates attending four simultaneous conferences on 
military affairs—dealing specifically with air defense, 
machine building (military hardware), science and 
technology, and research and planning. Mao's precept 
that defense construction should follow industrial 
modernization was repeated, as were his pronounce- 
ments on reduction of the administrative and defense 
budget from 30 to 20 percent of the total budget and 


®“On the Ten Major Relationships.” The speech was originally made 
by Mao to an enlarged meeting of the Politburo of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party on Apr. 25, 1956. 
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on the need for the atomic bomb. Then in March 
1977, Hua outlined a plan for a smaller, more stream- 
lined PLA, with more advanced weapons, tougher dis- 
cipline, and a more centralized line of command.° 
Under the post-“gang of four” leadership, moreover, 
there was a visible easing of inhibitions about going 
abroad for assistance and technology. 

In April 1977, there were several appeals for im- 
proved weapons. Two came from military elements in 
Guangdong Military Region,'® the stronghold of Xu 
Shiyou, then generally reckoned to be one of the most 
powerful military figures in China and subsequently 
the commander of Chinese forces that fought in Viet- 
nam in early 1979. 

These appeals, plainly, did not meet with universal 
favor, for a few weeks after they came out, a piece by 
a member of the Beijing Military Region appeared 
presenting the case for people’s war.'' By early 1978, 
there were recurring signs of an attempt to reconcile 
“people’s war’ with the nature of modern conflict. An 
article by the Theoretical Group of the National De- 
fense Scientific and Technological Commission dealt 
at some: length with the integration of ‘‘millet plus 
rifles’ and modernization.'? The central idea and 
message may be sensed in this paragraph: 


In waging war we have relied and will continue to rely 
on people’s war. However, we must realize that any 
future war against aggression will be a people’s war 
under modern conditions. The suddenness of an out- 
break of modern war, the complexity of coordinating 
ground, naval and air operations, the extreme flexibil- 
ity of combat units and the highly centralized, unified, 
planned and flexible command structure—all these 
factors make it necessary for our army to have appro- 
priate modern equipment. 


Meanwhile, Hua Guofeng’s call for the tightening of 
training and discipline and the reduction of the length 
of meetings was reflected in, among other things, a 
change in propaganda role models. For years, the 
Good Eighth Company in Nanking Road had been 
praised for its ideological zeal and devoted study of 
Mao’s thought. In 1977, however, a new star arose— 
the Hard Bone Sixth Company. This unit was lauded 


°From information available to the author. 

1° Beijing Domestic Service, Apr. 10, 1977, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of China 
(Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CHI/), Apr. 14, 1977; from information 
available to the author. 

From information available to the author. 

12See Beijing Domestic Service, Jan. 20, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 
23, 1978. 


A 1979 photo of the Hard Bone Sixth Company of the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army. 


—tLiaison. 


for its military skill, including live firing practice, rather 
than for political virtue. 

In a speech to a PLA rally in June 1977, too, Wei 
Guoging, Director of the General Political Department 
of the PLA and an ally of Deng Xiaoping, rationalized 
the need to be both red and expert and to master 
powerful modern weapons.'* Then on May 2, 1978, at 
an All-Army Political Conference, he warned, in 
elaborating on the need for military rectification, disci- 
pline, and training, against overemphasis on the 
political-ideological aspects of people’s war.'* 

About the same time, the Military Affairs Commis- 
sion handed down three important decisions bearing 
upon military training. The first, issued on April 10, 
1978, focused on preparation for a war fought with 
modern weapons and with high mobility requiring a 
strict sense of timing and a high level of discipline. 


13From information available to the author. 
14From information available to the author. 
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The second, on April 23, urged the use of the military 
experience of others. And the third, on May 13, dealt 
with the content of training programs in light of the 
previous decrees. '® 

In June 1978, Deng Xiaoping, in a speech to an 
All-Army Work Conference, urged the PLA to hold aloft 
Chairman Mao’s principles, to “integrate them with 
reality, analyze and study actual conditions, and solve 
practical problems,” and he described the army’s 
most important task as to “‘enhance our combat 
strength. .. under new historical conditions.’’'® Xu 
Xiangqian, Minister of National Defense and another 
ally of Deng, reinforced Deng’s pronouncements at the 
celebration of the 51st anniversary of the PLA on Au- 
gust 1, 1978, by pointing to the need to adapt the 
form of people’s war to modern conditions. '’ 

During the last part of 1978, there seemed to be 
signs of reduced enthusiasm for military moderniza- 
tion insofar as it competed with the other three types 
of modernization. Symptomatic was a wall poster seen 
in Guangzhou in October 1978. A large, rather well- 
done piece of socialist art showed four figures, each 
depicting one of the four modernizations. The military 
program, as represented by a PLA man, occupied 
fourth place (a change from earlier depictions, in 
which he was third). Furthermore, the soldier figure 
was substantially smaller than the others.'® Confirma- 
tion of this implicit message came from US Senator 
John Glenn, who said that Vice Premier Deng told his 
delegation that ‘defense modernization has a lower 
priority than the other three modernizations.’’'® (It 
should be underscored, however, that these apparent 
signals of reduced interest came before the Sino- 
Vietnamese confrontation of early 1979.) 

Nonetheless, the general /dea of modernization of 
the PLA has endured and received concerted support. 
Thus, while there may be disagreements about com- 
peting military programs and systems priorities, the 
process of modernization seems likely to go forward at 
a respectable pace. 


The PLA’s Current Profile 


In seeking to assess what Chinese leaders have in 
mind with respect to improvement of the PLA’s pres- 
ent force structure and what this implies about 
China’s military posture in the years ahead, it is essen- 
tial to have a clear picture of the PLA’s present force 
structure. Table 1 sets forth a general breakdown. The 
figures here are derived from The Military Balance, 
1979-1980, published by the International Institute 
for Strategic Studies in London. Estimates published 


Table 1. Force Structure of the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army, 1978-79 


Ground forces 


115 infantry divisions 

11 armored divisions 

3 airborne divisions 

40 artillery divisions 

16 railway and construction divisions 
150 independent regiments 


Naval forces 


68 ‘‘Whiskey” and “Romeo” class submarines 
2 “Ming” class submarines 

1 “Golf” class submarine 

1 “Han” class (nuclear-powered) submarine 
7 Luta class destroyers (with STYX SSM) 

4 Gorky class destroyers (with STYX SSM) 

18 frigates 

19 patrol escorts 


Air forces 


90 TU-16 bombers 

300 IL-28 bombers 

3,700 MiG-17’s and MiG-19’s (in fighter units) 

80 MiG-21's (in fighter units) 

Some F-9’s (in fighter units) 

500 MiG-15’s and F-9’s (in fighter-bomber service) 
350 helicopters (all types) 


Nuclear forces 


2 CSS-3 (limited-range ICBM, 3,500 miles) 
30-40 IRBM 
30-40 MRBM 


SOURCE: International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance, 
1979-1980, London, 1979. 


by the IISS in its annual Military Balance compilation 
enjoy widespread recognition for authoritativeness. Al- 
though there are other open sources of information on 
armed forces around the world—e.g., the Jane’s 
series of publications, the US Defense Intelligence 
Agency’s handbooks, and such documents as the An- 
nual Posture Statement of the Chairman of the US 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—random checks of these indi- 
cated only small, not major, differences. 


15 See Beijing Domestic Service, Apr. 8 and 23, 1978, and Beijing 
NCNA Domestic Service in Chinese, May 20, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, 
Apr. 10, Apr. 24, and May 22, 1978, respectively. 

16 See Beijing NCNA in English, June 5, 1978, in FB/S-CHI/, June 6, 
1978. 

17Xu Xiangqian “Heighten Our Vigilance and Get Prepared to Fight a 
War,” Peking Review, Aug. 11, 1978. 

18 information available to the author. 

19 Sino-American Relations—A Trip Report, Washington, DC, US 
Senate, January 1979. 
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Several aspects of the table require some supple- 
mentary comment. As for the ground forces, it should 
be remembered that aside from the main force units 
listed, there are regional forces which consist of 85 
divisions and 130 independent regiments. The arma- 
ments for all the main forces include some 10,000 
tanks and 3,500 armored personnel carriers. The 
tanks are either old Soviet models or Chinese modifi- 
cations of them, while the armored personnel carriers 
are home-designed and appear similar to the Ameri- 
can M-113. Artillery weapons number some 18,000 
of all types, from 122 mm to 152 mm. There are 
20,000 mortars, rocket launchers, and anti-aircraft 
guns. China has apparently not yet fielded anti-tank 
weapons of the latest types, and the best weapon in 
the service is the RPG/7, a Soviet-type launcher. 

With regard to the navy, there are in addition to the 
main fleet units a sizable number of missile-firing 
gunboats and conventional types of gunboats, in- 
cluding more than 120 hydrofoil patrol craft. The am- 
phibious forces are equipped largely with old US types 
of vessels and are usually discounted by Western 
commentators. It is interesting, however, that the 
Chairman of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff has recently 
recognized some capability. He says that the Chinese 
navy “has a sufficient number of conventional am- 
phibious vessels to lift a force of over 30,000 men and 
equipment in a regional (less than 30 hours transit) 
amphibious assault.’° The navy operates about 700 
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A T-59 tank of China’s 6th Arm 


ored Division, photographed in February 1979. 


aircraft in 4 bomber and 5 fighter divisions. There are 
also reconnaissance, search and rescue, and trans- 
port units. The fighter units are integrated into the 
overall national system in time of war. 

In the air force, there are probably enough transport 
aircraft to land and support, with some assistance 
from the growing civil air fleet, a division-size airborne 
operation at light scales. The national air defense sys- 
tem consists of some 4,000 aircraft, 10,000 anti- 
aircraft guns, and about 100 SA-2 surface-to-air 
missiles—all included within the general PLA struc- 
ture but assigned this particular role. 

As for the nuclear forces, there appears to be a 
limited-range weapon (CSS-3) in place that reaches 
perhaps 3,500 miles, and the advent of a full-range 
ICBM is promised for the near future. Although there 
had been predictions of the latter’s arrival as early as 
the mid-1970’s, there has not yet been a test firing. 

One additional point should be mentioned. Egypt 
has recently provided China with small numbers of 
modern Soviet equipment. These include MiG-23 air- 
craft, T-62 tanks, and late-model surface-to-air and 
anti-tank weapons.?' 


20General David C. Jones, USAF, Chairman, JCS, United 
States Military Posture for FY 1980—An Overview, Washington, 
DC, prepared by the organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, n.d., 
p. 60. 

21Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), Jan. 19, 1978. 
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The military establishment just described is nu- 
merically the world’s largest. It has some 4,325,000 
men, of whom 84 percent are ground troops. How- 
ever, while there has been some selective moderniza- 
tion, it is not incorrect to say that the common charac- 
teristic of all PLA formations is some significant level 
of obsolescence. 

This should not, it must be hastily underscored, 
lead to any easy conclusion about the effectiveness of 
the PLA in the functions assigned to it. It is obvious 
that to date China’s use of its military power has been 
successful in carefully controlled undertakings. 
Nevertheless, the Chinese leadership is aware of the 
PLA’s weaknesses and problems. As General George 
Brown, then Chairman of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
noted in his military posture report for FY 1979, China 
since the mid-1960’s had been engaged in a broad- 
based effort to expand and modify military research 
and development as well as production facilities, and 
despite the shortage of trained manpower, there had 
been growth. In particular, he cited advances in army 
matériel and aerospace.** A year later, his successor 
summed up the situation thus: 


The impressive size of the PLA attests China’s recog- 
nition that, for the time being, perceived threats must 
be deterred by numbers rather than by superior qual- 
ity. The PRC leadership is determined to modernize 
and increase the professionalism of the PLA. However, 
in light of technological deficiencies, these qualitative 
improvements can be accomplished only slowly.?° 


Immediate Concerns and Goals 


Beijing, of course, has not announced publicly its 
near-term goals with respect to military modernization, 
but there is evidence that permits us to draw some 
inferences about them. One body of data has to do 
with Chinese expressions of interest in, and perhaps 
plans to buy, specific weapons, equipment, and tech- 
nology. These expressions of interest have been ex- 
tensively reported. Table 2 shows the principal types 
of weapons, equipment, and technology in which the 
Chinese have indicated an interest since January 
1977. They are ranked in terms of the frequency with 
which they appeared in 85 reports that the author 
compiled from 23 separate press and journal sources, 


22General George S. Brown, USAF, Chairman, JCS, United 
States Military Posture for FY 1979, Washington, DC, prepared 
Jan. 20, 1978. 

23 Jones, op. cit. 


Table 2. Types of Weapons, Equipment, 
and Technology in which China Has 
Expressed Interest Since January 1, 1977 


Percent of 
Type sample 
Whole aircraft (26) and spares 34.1 
Anti-tank weapons 17.6 
Shelter, nuclear attack 9:5 


Anti-submarine warfare gear Lal 


Computers with military applications 5.9 
Reconnaissance and communications satellites 5.9 
Anti-aircraft weapons 4.7 
Tanks and armored personnel carriers 4.7 
Nuclear weapons and missiles 3.6 
Naval engines aS 
Submarines 1: 
Equipment for ships of over 10,000 tons 1z2 
Laser applications 1.2 
Bridging equipment 1.2 
100.14 


a Discrepancy due to rounding. 


SOURCES: 85 press reports from 23 separate press and journal sources and 3 dis- 
cussions with recent military visitors to China. 


plus three discussions with recent military visitors to 
China. A number of references clearly relate to the 
same item (most notably, the Harrier VSTOL aircraft), 
but this sort of reinforcement is testimony to the 
genuineness of the Chinese-interest. While the sample 
is not massive, it is of significant size, and since it is 
culled from a wide range of sources, it probably re- 
flects Chinese priorities in at least approximate terms. 

This list has an impressive logic of its own. More 
than half of the items look directly to defense against 
an invader. Interest in aircraft did not include any ap- 
parent interest in long-range bomb-delivering sys- 
tems. The single item most frequently mentioned was 
the Harrier AV-8—an aircraft capable of vertical and 
short takeoffs and landings. Although difficult to main- 
tain, this highly sophisticated machine can operate 
from primitive forward airfields. Other items on the list 
indicate recognition of a need for significant improve- 
ment in tactical defense: anti-submarine warfare and 
anti-aircraft systems, anti-tank performance against 
large armored formations, and improvement of 
battlefield mobility by new forms of transport. 

Some of the desired items such as Satellites, naval 
engines, and laser applications have legitimate— 
perhaps major—civilian application. However, these 
things can clearly perform important military tasks. By 
the same token, the 700 trucks that the Chinese have 
bought from Ford for oil-field use have high battlefield 
utility by virtue of the characteristics required in basic 
missions. 
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The British Harrier, a versatile VSTOL (vertical and short take-off and landing) aircraft, in which the Chinese 


have recently shown considerable interest. 


With respect to nuclear missiles and warheads, in- 
quiries have been low-key and easily attributable to a 
professional desire to exchange scientific information 
in such areas as advanced physics. There definitely 
has not been any indication of a vigorous search for 
help in the production of nuclear weapons. 

It should be emphasized that what is not on the list 
may be as significant as what is. To be sure, one can- 
not say with certainty that China is genuinely unin- 
terested in these systems or activities. It could, for 
example, be quietly pursuing independent programs 
in such areas. Much less likely is the possibility that 
Beijing is seeking undercover arrangements with arms 
suppliers, for the risks to the supplier from either of 
the superpowers would be great indeed if evidence of 
secret activity surfaced—as inevitably it would. 
Nonetheless, it is a fair presumption that the Chinese 
do not have a primary interest in at least most of the 
things missing from the list. 

Aside from the kinds of weapons, equipment, and 
technology in which the Chinese have displayed an 
interest, there are a number of visible secondary and 
supporting activities and expressions of policy on Bei- 
jing’s part that afford insight into the immediate con- 
cerns and goals of China’s military modernization ef- 
forts. These fall under several headings: 


Passive air defense. In a speech to the Third Na- 
tional People’s Air Defense Conference on November 
1, 1978, CCP Vice Chairman Ye Jianying stressed the 
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Soviet Union’s continuing scheme to subjugate China 
and the need for concentration on preparedness and 
air defense, invoking the authority of Mao Zedong and 
Zhou Enlai to bolster his argument. While he made 
some references to modernization, he clearly indi- 
cated that the digging of tunnels was the principal 
task of the people.*4 

The “dig tunnels deep” injunction is being heeded, 
and systems are reported in Dairen, Nei Monggol, 
Nanjing, Hohhot, Hangzhou, Beijing, and Shanghai. 
Two American visitors with excellent military and jour- 
nalistic credentials have toured one kilomenter of the 
Beijing system. Although they caution that this was a 
very small sample, their impressions are nevertheless 
enlightening.?° The system was built on three levels, 
but the visitors were not shown the lowest one, where 
command and control would probably reside. Brief- 
ings and replies to questions established that the sys- 
tem was designed to resist tactical, rather than 
Strategic, nuclear weapons. The system was said to be 
tied into the subway tunnels and to provide for the 
evacuation of the elderly and children to the city’s 
perimeter. While the effort to construct effective sys- 
tems was plainly sincere, there were some obvious de- 
ficiencies: air-tight doors without the special wrenches 
nearby needed to seal them; paint (apparently only for 


24Ye Jianying, “People’s Air Defense,” Peking Review, 
Nov. 17, 1978. 

25 Interview with Col. Robert D. Heinl, Jr., USMC (Ret.), and Nancy 
Gordon Heinl, Nov. 23, 1978. 
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appearance) on the door gaskets; no forced-air venti- 
lation system working; no blast mountings on vital 
machinery. A guide indicated that it would take 30 
days to stock the system for prolonged occupancy. He 
also said that people could be cleared from the streets 
into the shelters in six minutes, but he admitted that 
no drills had been held for several years. The two ob- 
servers in general got the impression of a beginning 
effort still in need of much more work. In addition, 
they were told that rock and soil problems had been 
encountered and that water table conditions had been 
troublesome in other places. 

Other passive measures of air defense upon which 
the Chinese have been working include a Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning System and a radar network. To 
date, the former covers about 90 percent of the ap- 
proach arc available to the Soviet Union. The latter 
needs both expansion and modernization. 


Military training. As has been noted in preceding 
accounts of official statements, training has obviously 
been a serious matter to the new Chinese leadership. 
The basic toughness and skill of the Chinese soldier 
have made individual training a straightforward under- 
taking, but large-unit operations have been a some- 
what different matter. In regard to the general quality 


of large-unit activity, the Chairman of the US Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recently stated: 


In August 1977 the PRC forces conducted a joint 
service exercise opposite Taiwan. During the exercise, 
attack aircraft were reported bombing and strafing in 
support of parachute assaults, with the entire force 
protected by interceptors. Although the exercise was 
elementary by U.S. standards, it did show increased 
sophistication in the use of tactical air power in the 
nd oe 


Deployment. Troop deployments suggest immediate 
concerns and intentions rather than the implementa- 
tion of long-term plans on the part of the Chinese. For 
example, the press reported in early 1979 that China 
was reinforcing its troops on its borders with both 
Vietnam and the USSR.?’ This reinforcement was not 
surprising in light of the other signs pointing to a 
Chinese invasion of Vietnam, which took place a few 
days later. Over recent years, the PLA has shown a 
consistent posture in the north. According to an au- 
thoritative Japanese publication, Chinese deployments 


26 Jones, op. cit. 
27See, for instance, Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 2, 1979. 
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facing the Soviet Union stayed at one and a half mil- 
lion men in some 75 divisions during 1977 and 
1978.78 


Vietnam as a learning experience. “Experts” in 
Hong Kong have reportedly contended that it would 
take a decade of work for the PLA to apply the lessons 
in terms of the weapons and combat techniques 
needed to cope with the Soviet Union learned in a 
month of battle on the hills of Vietnam in early 1979.?° 
Visitors to the front heard what was thought to be the 
sound of the Soviet “Sagger’ wire-guided anti-tank 
missile, which would give a small foretaste of a mod- 
ern battlefield. Some analysts also cited the poor 
coordination of PLA divisions as compared to that of 
formations in the Soviet army. 

It is true that the PLA is in general armed with 
weapons of early 1960’s design, while Hanoi’s troops 
enjoy the use of newer matériel, either left behind by 
the United States or recently supplied by Moscow. 
However, the actual effect of this state of affairs on the 
course of events is not absolutely clear-cut. Nor is it 
entirely apparent what, if any, “lesson” Beijing had in 
mind to ‘‘teach”’ Hanoi that it failed to convey — 
thereby causing Chinese leaders to reassess China’s 
military capabilities. 

Apropos of these points, one should note a number 
of considerations: (1) While the Chinese evidently took 
substantial casualties, the Vietnamese seem to have 
taken even more. According to French officials visiting 
China, PLA Deputy Chief of Staff Wu Xiuchuan stated 
that the Chinese had suffered 20,000 casualties, while 
the Vietnamese had suffered 50,000.%° As history 
suggests, Beijing appears to be willing to pay a high 
price when the occasion demands. (2) The nature of 
the actual fighting—classic toe-to-toe ground fighting 
in rugged and restricted terrain—left little room for 
subtlety. Moreover, objectives were seemingly limited, 
and no breakthroughs or deep penetrations were 
planned. (3) The space involved and the time span of 
the fighting were not great enough to test the logistics 
or mobility of the PLA. (4) While some tanks were 
present, they were employed as assault support 
weapons and not in far-ranging mass operations. (5) 
Apparently neither side used close air support as a 
major element in combat. (6) There is some evidence 
that Hanoi did indeed move troops from southern re- 
serve areas and from Kampuchea. (7) In the strategic 


28See the 1977 and 1978 editions of Japanese Defense Agency, 
Defense of Japan, Tokyo. The deployment of air and nuclear forces is 
not treated in either document, however. 

29The Washington Post, Mar. 12, 1979. 

30 See ibid., May 4, 1979. 


sense, China demonstrated a willingness to engage in 
limited combat with a client and ally of the USSR. 

Although the PLA may well have discovered some 
weaknesses in its forces and found itself in situations 
where more modern equipment would have been 
highly welcome, then, the comparative circumstances 
of the two countries did not deter the Chinese from 
vigorous action. Thus, there does not seem to be any 
massive aspect of this experience that would signifi- 
cantly alter the force modernization pattern that has 
been emerging in the late 1970's. 


Nuclear weapons and Satellite tests. It does not ap- 
pear that force improvement plans and programs have 
resulted in a significant acceleration of the production 
of nuclear weapons or satellites, although the 
mechanics of production are such that not enough 
time may have elapsed to discern changes in prog- 
ress. Since October 16, 1964, China has tested some 
25 nuclear devices of various types. Four of these 
tests have come since January 1, 1977. Since 
launching their first satellite on April 24, 1970, the 
Chinese have sent a total of eight aloft, with the last 
launching that has taken place occurring in January 
1978. These vehicles have included weather, recon- 
naissance, and scientific models. It should be noted 
that Chinese interest in satellites for both civilian and 
military use will likely increase as a natural product of 
broad-front modernization. 


Arms control and disarmament. On May 15, 1979, 
Lai Yali, the Chinese representative at the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission, offered a com- 
prehensive program that would require the superpow- 
ers to make heavy reductions in both conventional 
and nuclear weapons, after which others would join in 
a general further reduction. He also called for the pro- 
hibition of chemical and biological weapons, prohibi- 
tion of all new weapons of mass destruction, and the 
establishment of zones of peace, to include the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea. In laying out these 
proposals, Lai condemned the United States and the 
USSR for starting a new round in the arms race and 
clearly identified China as a spokesman for ‘‘the 
people of the world.’’*' The thrust of this speech and 
the nature of the programs put forward tend to 
suggest that Beijing foresees no real movement toward 
disarmament. 


Arms traffic. Although Chinese imports and exports 
of arms both rose modestly in the mid-1970’s as com- 


31 Reprinted in Beijing Review, June 1, 1979. 
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pared with earlier years, imports exceeded exports. In 
1976, the former amounted to US$118 million dollars 
(in current prices), while the latter totaled US$112 


million. By way of comparison, the figures for the. 


USSR were US$241 million and US$3,747 million re- 
spectively.?? 

For a long time, China has maintained a modest 
military assistance effort. Help has been extended to a 
variety of revolutionary groups, but the comparative 
cost has not been high. Military assistance of a more 
Significant size has gone to such clients as Tanzania 
and Pakistan. Even in some of these cases, however, 
China has ultimately found itself ‘‘priced out of the 
market” by other donors. It should be noted, however, 
that China has recently become a party to a weapons 
arrangement that could alter this situation, although 
the new management in Beijing has not announced 
any massive changes in policy. In June 1979, 
nevertheless, President Anwar al-Sadat of Egypt an- 
nounced that China would supply weapons to Egypt. 
(As early as 1976, it will be recalled, Egypt had fur- 
nished samples of Soviet equipment to Beijing.) Some 
Western observers in Cairo believe that under this 
program Egypt may receive as many as 60 MiG- 
19'si3? 


Assessing the Effort 


In attempting to evaluate what the force moderniza- 
tion program that emerges from this evidence means 
in qualitative terms, it is useful to employ the program 
budget mechanism used in the US defense planning 
process as a tool. Adopting such a tool, it should be 
stressed, in no way implies that the Chinese follow a 
similar approach in looking at their armed forces. 
Rather, the mechanism is a. convenient analytical de- 
vice for organizing and examining the data. 

During the 1960’s, US Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara introduced a program budget format de- 
signed to provide him with a view of defense programs 
that transcended the customary service lines, and that 
format remains in use.** The basic document lists 
major missions and programs and five-year funding. 
This document is supported by a “summary of active 
military personnel,” which shows service strengths 


32US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military 
Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 1967-1976, Washington, DC, July 
1978. 

33The Washington Post, June 6, 1979. 

34See ‘National Need: Defense, Military,” in the U.S. Budget for 
Fiscal Year 1980, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1979. 


and distribution of personnel to the major military pro- 
grams. 

By distributing the Chinese forces and armaments 
in being in this fashion and then superimposing the 
preceding catalogue of current interests in weapons 
and programs on them, we can arrive at a fairly clear 
qualitative picture of the PLA’s current and projected 
shape. For our specific functional categories, we will 
rely on those listed by Richard Burt in his discussion 
of the American defense budgeting process.*° These 
include: 


Major mission forces: strategic forces, general pur- 
pose forces, land forces, tactical air forces, naval 
forces, and mobility forces. 

Other missions: intelligence and security, com- 
munications, research and development, and support 
of other nations. 

General support: base and individual support, 
training, command, and logistics. 


Table 3 provides a rough breakdown of existing 
major PLA forces in terms of these categories. A 
number of features emerge plainly from this table. 
First, the PLA is infantry-heavy but lacks the means 
for tactical and strategic mobility that characterize 
modern armies. It might be noted, parenthetically, 
that the national railway system, the growing truck 
fleet and road system, and the foot-mobility of the 
Chinese soldier would offset some disadvantages 
under particular conditions. However, the PLA cannot 
approach the helicopter, airborne, or mechanized 
capabilities of the superpowers. 

Both air force and navy are strongly oriented to 
close-in defense. Air defense and fighter-bomber air- 
craft in hand do not appear to have extended range 
and endurance qualities. The TU-16 and IL-28 
bombers that can be used for the delivery of nuclear 
weapons in the region do not have the speed that 
would be necessary to survive the trip to target if op- 
posed by a modern and alert air defense. Although the 
destroyers and patrol craft that the naval forces pos- 
sess and are still turning out have high value in 
close-in work, they are of little worth in extended op- 
erations at sea. The continued production of relatively 
obsolescent submarines is something of a mystery, 
and progress in more modern boats is deliberate. 

While the nuclear weapons inventory now in hand 
may be rationalized in a number of ways, in terms of 


35Richard Burt, Defence Budgeting: The British and American 
Cases (Adelphi Paper, No. 112), London, International Institute of 
Strategic Studies, Winter 1974-75. 
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Table 3. Distribution of PLA Forces 
Into Program Budget Categories 


MAJOR MISSION FORCES 
Nuclear war 


2 CSS-3 (limited-range ICBM, 3,500 miles) 
30-40 IRBM 

30-40 MRBM 

90 TU-16 bomber aircraft 

1-2 submarines (questionable) 

Urban tunnel systems 

Electronic warning systems (obsolescent) 


Conventional war 


Ground forces 


129 combat divisions (including 11 armored and 3 airborne) 
150 independent regiments 

56 support divisions—artillery, engineer, etc. 

Sizable regional forces 


Air forces 


4,000+ jet aircraft—dedicated to air defense and ground 
support 

300 light bombers 

350 helicopters 

AA artillery, surface-to-air missile units, warning network 


Naval forces 


68 submarines—snorkel, diesel-powered 

4 advanced submarines (including 1 nuclear-powered) 

11 destroyers with surface-to-surface missiles 

14 frigates 

19 patrol escorts 

Large numbers of patrol craft, many well-suited to close-in 
and coastal operations 

Amphibious elements of the navy, composed largely of 
superannuated vessels of World War II vintage 


Mobility forces 


Airlift for 1 division at light scales 

Amphibious lift for short-range lift of 30,000 men 

Trucks and APC in modest supply 

Improving but still modest railroad and road transport 
systems 


OTHER MISSIONS 


Generally speaking, there is little basis for lodging 
intelligence and security, communications, research and 
development, and support for other nations in any exclusive 
category of use. The efforts and capabilities in these areas 
suggest broad programs that seek modernization of all 
relevant functions. 


GENERAL SUPPORT 


Activities in the specified areas—base and individual 
support, training, command and logistics—reflect some shift 
in policy toward professionalism in the PLA, but the 
underlying goal of force modernization appears to activate 
efforts across a very broad front. Visible activity would seem 
to suggest attempts to improve defensive capabilities. 


pure numbers it generally resembles the nuclear force 
of France. In no way can it be compared physically 
with the forces of either the United States or the 
USSR.* There is little open evidence of great fear, as 
manifested in expanded production or in the de- 
velopment of such specialized weapons as the anti- 
ballistic missile. 

These features of the PLA suggest that China’s 
armed forces have been designed for defense of the 
homeland, with limited excursions over the borders a 
necessarily included capability. The underlying 
strategic aim has evidently been to raise the threshold 
of military effort required of a would-be opponent to a 
forbidding level by preparing to fight a war of attrition 
and constant action to the maximum extent. China’s 
modest nuclear force can enter into the strategy only 
as a retaliatory tool since first use of nuclear weapons 
by Beijing would invite a devastating response. 

How would the new equipment and technology in. 
which the Chinese have shown an interest affect this 
state of affairs? Does their nature, in short, indicate a 
basic desire to improve war-fighting capabilities now 
in hand or an attempt to endow the PLA with new 
Capabilities? 

When one adds the matériel listed in Table 2 to the 
functional breakdown in Table 3, one is struck by two 
things. First, the apparent force improvement program 
of the PRC indicates a recognition of the need to en- 
gage modern ground forces and air attacks with 
weapons better than those which the PLA now has. 
Second, a number of the elements of the seeming 
program relate to broad considerations of science and 
technology rather than to straightforward military pro- 
curement. 

Significant signs of the new Chinese attitudes crop- 
ped up during the recent visit of a high-ranking 
American group to aerospace installations in China.’ 
Although the US government forbade any discussion 
of military matters and the visitors did not see some 
things, the 10-day trip was nevertheless most reveal- 
ing. Nineteen facilities were toured, including a 
booster assembly facility, a rocket engine test facility, 
a rocket engine production plant, a satellite control 
facility, and the Aerodynamics Research Institute. The 
group even saw a long-range rocket constructed for 


36The SALT Il treaty, for example, permits both the US and the 
USSR to have 2,250 strategic missiles of all kinds. See Christian 
Science Monitor, June 19, 1979. Moreover, this figure does not take 
into account the thousands of tactical weapons not covered by the 
treaty. 

37For an account of this visit, see Craig Covalt, “U.S. Team Tours 
China Space Facilities,” Aviation Week and Space Technology 
(Washington, DC), June 25, 1979. 
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satellite launch. According to a subsequent account of 
the visit, ‘virtually all aspects of Chinese space tech- 
nology were displayed.” Team members said that 
they found the Chinese to possess all the basic ele- 
ments for a vigorous space program. The group was 
impressed, too, by the almost total absence of hard- 
ware made outside China. The digital computers and 
solid-state electronic equipment that they saw were of 
Chinese design and manufacture. 

Even though the group was forbidden to have dis- 
cussions of military matters, the military applications 
of much of what the group looked at would permit the 
conclusion that China, while probably behind the 
Superpowers in many areas, iS prosecuting programs 
in the military realm with intelligence and vigor. Satel- 
lite communications, equipment for space vehicle 
launchings, and medical laser uses, in particular, are 
among the activities that suggest very strongly Bei- 
jing’s awareness of China’s need to catch up. This 
judgment is reinforced by the fact that high-ranking 
Chinese telecommunications officials have visited the 
United States recently to try to work out arrangements 
for acquiring satellite communications systems. 


Paying the Bills 


There remains one further issue to be dealt with— 
the financial constraints on any Chinese military mod- 
ernization program. In June 1977, the Director of the 
US Central Intelligence Agency reported an intelli- 


ts of China’s naval defenses: at the left, a 1979 firing of a ship-to-ship missile from a naval unit; at the 
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gence estimate that China’s defense expenditures 
amounted to 8-10 percent of gross national product 
(GNP).%° Dr. Arthur Ashbrook, in a recent publication 
of the Joint Economic Committee of the US Congress, 
calculated China’s GNP for 1976 to be US$342 bil- 
lion.4° Subsequently, Dr. Ashbrook has revised his 
calculations and gives a GNP of US$444 billion and a 
population of 1,002 million for China in 1978. If one 
uses the 8-10 percent budget allocation suggested by 
the CIA Director, the revised estimates would .mean a 
defense budget of between US$35.5 and 44.4 billion, 
in 1978 dollars. By way of comparison, the budget au- 
thorization for US military spending in 1978 was 
US$115.3 billion.*" 

It should be noted that Beijing has recently pro- 
duced somewhat different figures. At the second ses- 
sion of the Fifth National People’s Congress in June 
1979, Minister of Finance Zhang Jingfu announced a 
national budget for 1979 of US$71.8 billion, with 
US$13 billion going into military expenditures.** Thus, 
military outlays would constitute something over 18 
percent of the budget, and if Ashbrook’s estimate for 
GNP in 1978 in reasonably close to the mark, such 
outlays would represent only about 3 percent of 
China’s GNP. 

There are problems, however, in working with 


38 Ibid. 

39 Allocation of Resources in the Soviet Union and China—1977. 

49Chinese Economy Post-Mao, Vol. 1, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1978, p. 208 and Appendix A. 

“1 Conversation with Dr. Ashbrook, Nov. 3, 1979. 

42 John Sharkey, The Washington Post, June 30, 1979. 
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Chinese numbers. First, one confronts the issue of 
simple accuracy. China has not published official 
statistical data for military expenditures, and there are 
few base points to which an outsider can refer. No line 
item breakdown of the Chinese defense budget has 
appeared; hence, program costs cannot be deter- 
mined. Consequently, it cannot be said whether the 
announced figure includes such things as the nuclear 
program. Second, there is no indication of the pricing 
techniques in use in Beijing and therefore no solid 
basis for comparing costs. It is important to remember 
in this regard that personnel costs, some 50 percent 
of the US military budget, are much less in China; 
thus, more money is available for other activities. For 
all these reasons, then, the US$35.5-44.4 billion 
range for the military budget seems a plausible esti- 
mate for our purposes. 

In any event, it is clear that the funds that the 
Chinese can channel into a military modernization ef- 
fort are distinctly limited. Moreover, Beijing cannot 
circumvent the growing cost of military items. The 
United States, for example, has entered the era of the 
$1.5 billion capital ship, the $25 million aircraft, and 
the $1 million tank. New technologies and new appli- 
cations of existing ones move costs upward. Under 
such circumstances, $13 billion or $40 billion, no 
matter how well husbanded, will not provide the 
broad-front modernization that military leaders would 
tend to desire. 

To some small extent, it is true, the Chinese can 
manage to keep the costs of the modernization pro- 
gram down by encouraging international competition 
for their arms trade, and they have already displayed 
an awareness of this consideration. PLA officials have 
had serious discussions about modern weapons sys- 
tems with the French, the Swedes, the West Germans, 
the Italians, and the British. To date, France has been 
perhaps the most important outside supplier. It has 
furnished a number of helicopters, and it has signed a 
contract for US$700 million worth of anti-tank and 
anti-aircraft missiles. In addition, Paris has arranged 
to sell Beijing two nuclear reactors. Promoting interna- 
tional competition in this fashion, however, will by no 
means eliminate all the difficulties that the Chinese 
face. 

This is particularly true in light of the magnitude of 
the task of refitting the PLA overall. Such an under- 
taking will require heavy commitments of not only 
money but also men and plant. Problems of pace and 
priority, the maintenance of combat readiness in tran- 
sition units, and competition with civilian enterprises 
for support will also be troublesome. Not only must 
programs include tables of equipment packages for 


designated units; they must likewise take into account 
the need to produce, maintain, and furnish on call 
matériel required to keep the pipeline filled with re- 
placement items. In this connection, some figures 
from the 1973 round of Arab-Israeli combat provide a 
measure of insight into the costs of modern combat 
that the Chinese will have to anticipate. During the 19 
days of battle, 16 engagements in the Sinai, involving 
brigade- and division-size units, produced a net loss 
of 304 tanks by the Israeli forces and 799 by the 
Arabs. Fighter aircraft losses were 103 and 390 re- 
spectively.*? 

Western analysts generally agree that the initial 
Chinese enthusiasm for the four modernizations was 
somewhat euphoric, reflecting a failure to examine 
hard economic realities carefully. The experience of 
making procurement and financing plans for so large 
a venture, however, has resulted in selective reduction 
of the size and number of new enterprises and ar- 
rangements for foreign involvement in the Chinese 
economy. In light of Vice Premier Deng’s remark to 
Senator Glenn about military modernization having a 
lower priority than the other three kinds, the PLA must 
probably look forward to having to absorb a large 
share of the cutbacks in expectations. 

The condition thus generated has been well de- 
scribed in a recent study: 


The defense budget cannot be regarded as a signifi- 
cant source of transferable funds. Cuts in defense 
spending in the early 1970's (with no evidence of sub- 
stantially larger expenditures since) and the real need 
for a costly program to modernize conventional forces 
have probably been cited in arguments for an increase 
in military budgets. However, in the debate last year 
[1977] on military spending the regime argued that a 
strong defense requires a modern industrial base. The 
debate apparently ended with a consensus (1) to hold 
the military spending at a level which allows for the 
most essential aspects of defense modernization and 
(2) to make underutilized resources controlled by the 
military partially available for civilian industry. The im- 
pression is that much of the resources which are 
transferable to civilian use has already been—or soon 
will be—tapped, lessening the possibility for signifi- 
cant resource transfer during 1981-1985.** 


43"*Assessment of Arab and Israeli Combat Effectiveness, 
1967 and 1973 Wars,” an unpublished study made by the Historical 
Evaluation and Research Organization (Dunn Loring, VA), June 1977, 
Part One. 

44National Foreign Assessment Center, US Central Intelligence 
Agency, China: In Pursuit of Economic Modernization, Washington, 
DC, December 1978. 
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The Chinese Finance Minister’s justification for a 
modest defense budget increase in 1979 tends to 
reinforce this general assessment. He spoke of the 
cost of the “limited counterattack in self-defense’ 
against Vietnam in February and March 1979 and of 
the need to strengthen border defense.*® 


Prospects and Implications 


Recognizing the impediments that China must 
overcome to carry out military modernization in the 
years immediately ahead, let us, in conclusion, as- 
sume that substantial modernization takes place over 
the next five to seven years along the lines suggested 
by this examination. What would the PLA look like? Or, 
to use an ancient military cliché that describes what a 
fighting force should do, what improvements will it 
have made in its ability to “shoot, move, and com- 
municate’’? 

The systems and technologies that seem to have at- 
tracted the most Chinese interest would enhance 
existing PLA capabilities for vigorous and aggressive 
defense against massive intrusion into China’s terri- 
tory. By their very nature, these capabilities would also 
increase Chinese capacities to operate at modest dis- 
tances beyond China’s borders. Unless new programs 
not now visible are undertaken, however, the ability to 
to conduct airborne and amphibious ventures would 
remain limited. 


4SThe Washington Post, June 30, 1979. 
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Chinese jet fighters on a runway in Inner Mongolia. 


These capabilities will have an obvious and con- 
tinuing deterrent function. Every improvement— 
conventional or nuclear—of the PLA raises the price of 
an attack on China and thus the threshold of provoca- 
tion. As Beijing is in all likelihood aware, of course, the 
effectiveness of deterrence is measured by Soviet per- 
ceptions rather than the Chinese arsenal, and Chinese 
activities toward force improvement must be alarming 
to Moscow. At the same time, the generally defensive 
stance of the PLA mitigates some of the concern, al- 
though the recent Chinese undertaking in Vietnam 
was a dangerous test of the USSR’s level of tolerance. 
Since similar activities in the future cannot be entirely 
ruled out, Chinese adventurism might conceivably 
undermine the deterrent impact of improved 
capabilities. 

Nonetheless, it can still be safely asserted that satis- 
factory completion of current programs will leave the 
PLA better prepared, in terms of firepower and mobil- 
ity, to conduct a defense in depth of the Chinese 
homeland. Such preparation would include develop- 
ment of some capabilities to defend against tactical 
nuclear weapons but not to mount an offensive nu- 
clear attack. There is little evidence of a PLA program 
to build offensive weapons. Indeed, the rate of prog- 
ress so far in the nuclear strategic realm suggests con- 
tinuation of effort along established lines. 

Evaluating the significance of such force improve- 
ments is complicated by the possibility of shortfalls 
and failures in the attempt at modernization. The 
PLA’s posture today represents a series of choices 
forced on the leadership by a complex set of circum- 
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stances. One of these is poverty. Furthermore, the 
enormous cost of modernizing a major portion of the 
PLA has already been noted, and the evidence 
suggests that the leadership in Beijing will tend to give 
lower priority to the financing of military programs 
than to the financing of civilian ones. Thus, Beijing 
faces some very trying allocation problems with re- 
spect to men, money, plant, and raw materials. This is 
especially true for two reasons. First, the acquisition of 
large numbers of military items with foreign currencies 
would intrude seriously on other types of moderniza- 
tion. Second, agreements for Chinese manufacture 
under license (as in the Spey engine deal) are not 
likely to become too frequent. 

On balance, the physical conditions of the Chinese 
economy and industrial system render it probable that 
some of the goals of force improvement will not be 
achieved for a fairly long time. Recognizing this possi- 
bility, Beijing has made what appear to be reasonable 
choices. It seems to have emphasized improvement of 
basic conventional defenses—fighter defense aircraft 
and associated equipment, anti-tank and anti-aircraft 
systems, and naval patrol craft. With regard to its nu- 
clear program, it has evidently steered a careful 
course between lack of any deterrent on one hand and 
provocative growth on the other—at least for the time 
being. In keeping with its pursuit of general growth, 
China has displayed a high interest in science and 
technology and in research and development. While 
the possible military uses for the products of this 
interest may or may not have been of primary con- 
cern, the desire for improvement in national condi- 
tions has in any case been sufficiently strong to drive 
the effort. 

Nevertheless, China must face the cruel truth that 
while it is moving forward, so are the superpowers. In 
many cases in the past, it is true, the Chinese have 
been the beneficiaries of lateral entry into systems de- 
velopment. For instance, much of the essential pre- 
liminary work on making nuclear weapons was in the 
public domain when Mao first ordered Chinese de- 
velopment of such weapons. Although this phenome- 


non may recur to some degree in the future, the bene- 
fits are not likely to be so great. Meantime, even as the 
PLA seeks, for example, current anti-tank weapons, 
the Soviet Union is beginning to deploy a tank de- 
signed to defeat such systems. The Chinese must run 
very fast to stay in the same place. 

One final point should be recorded with regard to 
the implications of the Chinese program of military 
modernization. The military posture being sought by 
Beijing does not menace the Western powers directly. 
Nothing in the Chinese weapons array at present can 
significantly affect their homelands, and while the ap- 
pearance of a Chinese ICBM would alter the situation 
somewhat, it is quite unlikely that the Chinese will 
possess anything beyond a very modest deterrent in 
the foreseeable future. Should China and the USSR 
compose their differences sufficiently to restore close 
mutual cooperation, of course, the addition of China’s 
forces to the Asian order of battle on the Soviet side 
would be quite disturbing, but most observers tend to 
discount such a contingency. 

The PLA’s modernization, however, could conceiv- 
ably have an impact on China’s Asian neighbors. 
Taiwan and South Korea, for example, might seek 
strengthened military assurances from the United 
States or some other source. Japan, although likely to 
be much more confident of its ability to deal with 
China politically, might nevertheless reassess the 
adequacy of its Self-Defense Force. The continental 
nations of Southeast Asia, particularly Vietnam, would 
probably evince heightened apprehension. Although 
the Southeast Asian nations separated from the 
mainland by water barriers have less to fear from the 
force structure depicted here than do their continental 
counterparts, they too might react negatively to the 
prospect of a China better prepared to conduct ag- 
gressive military action in pursuit of its Asian goals. 
Whether any of these possible developments actually 
materialize, though, may depend at least as much on 
the evolving Asian context as upon what happens in 
China itself. 
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Outlook for Sino-Soviet Relations 


by Harry Gelman 


hree years after the death of Mao Zedong, the 
T Sino-Soviet conflict has entered a period of 

transition and a time of testing. Against a back- 
ground of profound changes in China and even more 
dramatic recent transformation of the international 
environment in which the two leading Communist 
powers contend, a symbolic milestone was reached in 
the spring of 1979, when the Chinese announced 
their intention to abrogate the long-dormant 1950 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Treaty and simultaneously pro- 
posed talks with the Soviets about the fundamental is- 
Sues of the Sino-Soviet relationship. These talks, 
which began in September 1979, provide a concrete 
test of the geopolitical momentum the conflict has ac- 
quired after two decades. In the absence of the domi- 
nant personalities who gave the conflict its initial 
impetus—Mao and Nikita Khrushchev—how far are 
the competitors constrained by a mutual perception of 
fundamentally irreconcilable national interests? How 
far can either side carry an effort to reduce tensions 
without in fact injuring what it regards as a vital na- 
tional interest? How far does each side now mean to 
try? 


The Duality of Soviet Purpose 


As the Brezhnev era nears a close, Soviet policy to- 
ward China continues to be characterized by a striking 
dichotomy of purpose, an internal contradiction of 
aims inherited from the Khrushchev era. On the one 
hand, the Soviets would like to do everything possible 
to weaken, subdue, or isolate the Chinese; on the 


1“Marxism-Leninism, the Basis of the Unity of the Communist 
Movement,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 15, October 1963. 

2See this Soviet letter, the Chinese reply of Feb. 29, 1964, and the 
Soviet response of Mar. 7, 1964, in Seven Letters Exchanged 
Between the Central Committees of the Communist Party of China and 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (hereafter Seven Letters . . .), 
Beijing, Foreign Languages Press, 1964, p 30. 


other hand, they would like to reduce Chinese hostil- 
ity. For the better part of two decades, the Soviets, 
while maintaining growing pressure against Chinese 
external interests in an incessant struggle around the 
world and close to home, have been the demandeurs 
in repeated attempts to get the Chinese to respond to 
proposals to improve diverse aspects of bilateral rela- 
tions. In effect, the Soviets have sought to persuade 
Beijing to agree to divorce the bilateral relationship 
from all other considerations, including all the adverse 
effects on China of Soviet behavior elsewhere. 

Over the years, the Soviets have regularly professed 
bewilderment and sadness that the proposals of this 
sort which they have intermittently sandwiched among 
their periodic endeavors to intimidate the Chinese 
leadership have been considered unacceptable. It will 
be recalled, for example, that in October 1962, as the 
Cuban missile crisis developed, Khrushchev vainly 
asked the Chinese ambassador to open a ‘“‘clean new 
page,’ to return to the relationship “‘that existed up to 
1958.”’' The following year, in November 1963, 
Khrushchev sent a letter to Mao proposing, among 
other things, to resume Soviet technical assistance to 
China—an4d, in particular, to send back Soviet experts 
to help in the oil and mining industries. He reminded 
the Chinese of his desire that they reopen negotiations 
to buy entire Soviet plants. And he proposed that new 


Mr. Gelman is Assistant National Intelligence Officer 
for the USSR and Eastern Europe, US Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (Langley, VA). He has written exten- 
sively in this journal and elsewhere on Soviet and 
Chinese affairs. This article is a condensed version of 
a chapter to appear in a forthcoming compendium on 
Soviet policy in Asia, to be published by the Council 
on Foreign Relations (New York, NY). The views ex- 
pressed in this article are those of the author and 
should not be interpreted as representing the official 
views of the Central Intelligence Agency or the US 
government. 
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The first plenary meeting of the government delegations of the USSR and the PRC on October 17, 1979, in 
Moscow. Leading the respective teams are Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Leonid F. II’ichév, third from the left, 
and Chinese Deputy Foreign Minister Wang Yuping, third from the right. 


Sino-Soviet commercial and other ties be woven into 
the five-year plans of the two countries. No part of this 
program, the Soviets complained, was accepted. 

In November 1964, soon after Khrushchev had 
been ousted, his successors held talks with Zhou Enlai 
in Moscow and among other things made what the 
Soviets have subsequently termed “concrete propos- 
als” for expansion of trade and technological coopera- 
tion. These were coupled, however, with what the 
Soviets apparently regarded as modest proposals for 
“coordinating the foreign policy activities of the PRC 
{People’s Republic of China] and the USSR.” The 
Soviets professed to be surprised and grieved that 
these met with “obstinate resistance from the Chinese 
leaders.’’® 

Finally, eight years later, in 1972, Moscow, accord- 
ing to Soviet claims, advanced through a variety of 
channels a new series of ‘‘concrete proposals” in- 
cluding, among others, renewed suggestions for the 
resumption of complete-plant deliveries, the signing of 
a long-term trade agreement, and the organization of 
cooperation between Soviet and Chinese academies of 


3The New York Times, Mar. 24, 1966. 
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sciences. These proposals, too, were allegedly “frozen 
or rejected by Beijing on various pretexts.’’4 

The dual Soviet approach toward China—the unre- 
lenting competitive pressure and the unabashed effort 
to improve selected aspects of bilateral dealings—has 
in fact been characteristic of Soviet policy toward a 
number of other powers, and in these cases such a 
policy has met with some success. Consequently, al- 
though Soviet tactics toward Beijing may vary consid- 
erably from time to time, neither element in the Soviet 
posture is likely to be abandoned by either Leonid 
Brezhnev or his heirs. It is therefore worth asking what 
the specific impediments have been to a positive 
Chinese response to Soviet overtures in the past, and 
whether the Chinese attitude is now likely to change 
as China moves further away from the Maoist era. 


The Three Chinese Walls 


In broadest terms, Soviet attempts to build an im- 
proved relationship with the Chinese leadership have 


4izvestiya (Moscow), May 16, 1974. 
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confronted three fundamental barriers in the minds of 
the Chinese. These three concentric walls around the 
Forbidden City will be considered in order of increas- 
ing importance. 


The vanishing “ideological dispute.” The first and 
-by far the /east important today is the ideological 
dimension—the line of distinction in principles that 
Mao had sought to draw between China and the Soviet 
Union. This area of differences includes, for example, 
Mao’s long-standing charges that the USSR Is in the 
hands of ‘‘fascist’”” renegades who have restored 
capitalism, that certain Soviet practices such as the 
use of material incentives are anathema, and that the 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev leaderships have betrayed 
an allegedly consistent and ideologically pure set of 
past Soviet domestic and foreign policies identified 
with Yosif Stalin. 

Today, by far the most important and frequent 
Chinese charges against the Soviet Union are that the 
USSR is a power which everywhere practices “hege- 
monism”’ and ‘‘expansionism’’—an assertion that 
flows from perceptions of concrete national interest 
rather than ideological dogma. These charges relate 
directly to China’s primary preoccupation, i.e., its 
foreign policy concerns. 

Meanwhile, the bulk of the Maoist rhetoric which 
seemed so important two decades ago has been 
blown away by the winds of time, by China’s changing 
foreign policy needs, and by shifts in China’s lead- 
ership personnel. Whatever it may have been expe- 
dient to say during Mao’s lifetime, it is unlikely that 
men such as the late Premier Zhou Enlai, Chairman 
Hua Guofeng, or Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping have 
genuinely believed that the Soviet Union is led by 
capitalist renegades or have felt pious horror at Soviet 
reliance on material incentives. This is particularly 
evident in view of the pragmatic policies that have 
been implemented in China in connection with the 
“four modernizations” program. In any case, no 
Chinese leader can be unaware that over the last dec- 
ade certain of the gravest Chinese ideological charges 
leveled at the Soviets in the early 1960’s have become 
discordant with Chinese foreign policy. Instead of 
eternal truths, as originally described, these dicta 


5 The expressions of interest in the Yugoslav workers’ councils which 
appeared in the Chinese press in the fall of 1978 (e.g., the accounts of 
Ye Jianying’s speech to the fourth session of the Standing Committee 
of the Fifth National People’s Congress on Sept. 13, 1978, in Peking 
Review [Beijing], Sept. 22, 1978, and by the New China News Agency 
[Beijing—hereafter NCNA], Sept. 13, 1978) evoked memories of Chen 
Yun’'s heralded visit to the Yugoslav party congress in the summer of 
1956. 

®Renmin Ribao-Hong Qi (Beijing), joint editorial, Sept. 6, 1963. Also, 


have now been revealed to have been ephemeral re- 
flections of momentary and long-vanished Chinese 
needs. Thus, the attacks on Yugoslav “revisionism” as 
a surrogate for Khrushchev in the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s have been followed, in the late 1970's, by 
restoration of party relations with the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia and even by renewed intima- 
tions of some Chinese interest in Yugoslav economic 
practice.® 

In sum, it is conceivable that some “‘ultra-leftist”’ 
members of the “gang of four’ purged immediately 
after Mao’s death—notably, the propaganda specialist 
Yao Wenyuan—might, had they remained in power, 
have been confirmed as the Maoist fundamentalists 
they had often seemed in the past (although even this 
is by no means a foregone conclusion). It is possible 
that such men might have sought to orient China’s 
policy along consistently ideological lines. But, it is 
clear that so pronounced an ideological perspective 
has been at best highly exceptional among Mao’s 
heirs, and that there will be a broad consensus within 
the Chinese leadership to weigh future policy toward 
the Soviet Union largely according to perceptions’ of 
hard-and-fast Chinese national interests. 


Memories of the past. The second factor is the col- 
lective Chinese memory of all the Soviet Union has 
done with respect to China in the past—not only the 
benefits Moscow has provided but the injuries it has 
inflicted. In this regard, the impact of the former is 
fading, while the latter remain quite vivid. A highly 
selective list of the injuries would include Soviet de- 
mands in 1958 for what the Chinese regard as Soviet 
extraterritorial rights;® the final Soviet refusal in 1959 
to furnish atomic weapons to China; the devastating 
withdrawal of Soviet economic experts in 1960; the 
movement of large Soviet forces to the Chinese border 
to intimidate China in the mid-1960’s; and the use of 
some of these forces to defeat and humiliate China at 
Damanskiy (Zhenbao) Island in 1969. One could add 
to this list innumerable smaller instances of what the 
Chinese view as past Soviet efforts to bully China and 
what the Chinese remember as specific Soviet betray- 
als of Chinese national interests in the way in which 
the USSR dealt with third parties—for example, in the 


Mainichi News Service (Tokyo), Jan. 26, 1972, quoting statements 
made by Chinese officials to a visiting Japanese delegation, spoke of 
Soviet demands for (a) a Sino-Soviet military radio system in China, 
with majority control vested in the Soviet Union, and (b) a combined 
naval squadron. An article by China's Minister of National Defense in 
July 1978 referred explicitly to this “malicious” Khrushchev proposal to 
“establish a ‘joint fleet’ and a ‘long wave radio station’ in China.” See 
Xu Xiangqian, “Heighten Vigilance, Be Ready to Fight,” Hong Qi, No. 
8, 1978, as reported by NCNA, July 30, 1978. 
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Taiwan Strait crisis of 1958 and in the growing Sino- 
Indian conflict in 1959-60. 

All of these events are likely to be resented by the 
great majority of Chinese who recall them. Such re- 
sentments will tend to merge with older resentments 
over matters such:as the Comintern’s mismanagement 
of the Chinese revolution in the 1920’s and 1930's, 
the Soviet army’s despoiling of Manchuria after World 
War II, and Stalin’s extraction of extraterritorial con- 
cessions from Mao in 1950. And for some present 
Chinese leaders, these generally-shared grievances 
will be augmented by many other past Soviet offenses, 
such as the attempts over the years to interfere in 
Chinese party affairs. 

This combination of resentments will almost cer- 
tainly have an important impact on Chinese behavior 
for a long time to come. Nevertheless, it seems un- 
likely to be enough to keep Chinese antipathy toward 
the Soviet Union at past intensity unless past griev- 
ances are reinforced by fresh ones. 


The ongoing geopolitical struggle. The third and by 
far the most important factor promoting continued 
Chinese hostility toward the Soviets is Beijing’s sense 
that China confronts and must respond to an ongoing, 
long-term Soviet effort, not only political but to some 
extent military, to “encircle” it in the world and in 
Asia. The genesis and evolution of this geopolitical 
struggle are worth examining in some detail. 

Over the last decade, the central reality of Chinese 
foreign policy has been Beijing’s attempts to reach out 
into the world—particularly the bourgeois world—to 
build political bulwarks against the Soviet Union and 
constraints against the expansion of Soviet influence. 
This focus was imparted to Chinese policy in the first 
instance by the traumatic cumulative effects of the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 and the 
clashes between the USSR and China on their 
mutual border one year later. By dramatizing the 
USSR as a concrete threat to China, these events en- 
abled Zhou Enlai to persuade Mao that the isolation 
that China had enforced upon itself during the Cul- 
tural Revolution had become a dangerous liability. As 
time went on, this impulse to action imparted by the 
sense of a specific military threat from the Soviet 
Union was increasingly supplemented—although not 
supplanted—by a Chinese perception that the USSR 
posed a broad-gauged geopolitical threat to Chinese 
interests. Beijing during the course of the 1970’s ar- 
gued with growing frequency that the Soviet Union 
had become the one aggressively expansive great 
power, a “Ssocial-imperalist” force intent upon incre- 
mentally widening its political and military influence 


and presence everywhere in the world in ‘“hegemonis- 
tic” fashion. 

As will be recalled, China, under Zhou’s guidance, 
responded by reassuming the role of a vigorous dip- 
lomatic competitor of the Soviet Union in the early 
1970’s—much to the chagrin of the Soviets, who had 
become accustomed to an absence of such competi- 
tion during the Cultural Revolution.’ “Chairman Mao’s 
revolutionary diplomacy’ emerged as a standard 
Chinese code-term for the process of normalization of 
relations with the United States and Japan, the multi- 
clication of dealings with Western Europe, and the 
professed identification with Third World interests as 
well as cultivation of Third World governments. One 
common feature of all this activity was the effort to 
remind diverse audiences of their conflicts of interest 
with the Soviet Union and to persuade them to in- 
crease their resistance to what the Chinese portrayed 
as the advancing Soviet tide. In dealings with the 
West, this was summed up by the Chinese thesis that 
the Soviets were ‘‘feinting in the East” (i.e., toward 
China) while preparing to attack in the West.® 

Since the death of Mao in September 1976, the 
Soviets have seen his heirs continue and significantly 
enlarge the scope of Zhou’s diplomatic counteroffen- 
sive against them. In a number of regards—such as 
the rapprochement with Tito—the Chinese have dis- 
played an increased tactical flexibility deriving from 
the removal of the constraints previously imposed by 
the presence in the Chinese leadership of the more 
dogmatic and ideologically-oriented “gang of four,” as 
well as by Chairman Mao himself. 

The most significant fruits to date of this post-Mao 
effort came in the period between August and De- 
cember 1978. It was during these five months that the 
Chinese, in startling succession, secured the signing 
of a Sino-Japanese Friendship Treaty with anti-Soviet 
overtones to which the USSR had long objected, as- 
serted their political presence in Eastern Europe with a 
demonstrative and spectacular visit by Chairman Hua 
to Romania and Yugoslavia, and announced agree- 
ment on normalization of relations with the United 
States. In each succeeding case, the Soviets regis- 
tered a cumulative resentment. 

However, despite these 1978 achievements—which 
the Third Plenum of the 11th CCP Central Committee 


7For a discussion of the Soviet reaction to this change and of the 
mounting Soviet disillusionment with Zhou, see H. Gelman, “The 
Sino-Soviet Conflict in Soviet Eyes,” Current History (Philadelphia, 
PA), October 1972. 

8 Zhou Enlai formally launched this theme as authoritative doctrine in 
his 1973 report to the 10th Chinese Communist Party Congress, as 
conveyed by NCNA, Aug. 31, 1973. 
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China’s expanding diplomatic contacts—clockwise 
from above: a poster of Chinese Premier Hua Guofeng 
and Josip Broz Tito during Hua’s August 1978 visit to 
Yugoslavia; Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping (left) and 
Japanese Premier Takeo Fukuda exchange toasts in 
Tokyo on the occasion of the October 1978 signing of 
the Sino-Japanese peace treaty; Deng meets with US 
President Jimmy Carter at the White House in January 
1979; Hua with West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt in Bonn in October 1979. 


—Photos by Alain Keler/SYGMA, Kaku 
Kurita/Gamma-Liaison, Gcace/SYGMA, and UPI. 
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at the end of the year termed “important successes” 
in developing the “international united front against 
hegemonism’’°—the Chinese have continued to con- 
vey the impression that overall they regard themselves 
as on the defensive against an adversary which, 
though it has suffered important specific setbacks, 
has succeeded in pressing forward at many points on 
the world scene. In the first place, the Chinese believe 
that the USSR has redoubled its efforts to constrain 
the scope, and even more the nature, of Western ties 
with China. The central thread of the unending Soviet 
diplomatic and propaganda campaign has been the 
contention that the capitalist industrial states have 
economic and security relationships with the USSR 
which are more important than their existing and 
prospective relationships with China, and the sugges- 
tion that the former should inhibit the latter. Chinese 
reactions have sometimes implied concern that these 
efforts may not prove entirely without effect.'° 

Meanwhile, there is little doubt that the Chinese 
have remained impressed and deeply disturbed by the 
spectacular growth of the Soviet-Cuban military role 
and the rise of Soviet political influence in Africa since 
1975. One by-product of the USSR’s leapfrogging ef- 
forts to improve its position in Africa and weaken that 
of the West through participation in and assistance to 
selected armed struggles has been a diminution of 
Chinese influence in many places, because of China’s 
inability to compete on the new scale. While Africa is 
Surely not a vital Chinese interest, Beijing sees alarm- 
ing significance in this evidence of expanding Soviet 
Capabilities for military intervention in the Third 
World.'' Moscow’s demonstration of its discovery of a 
new formula for more distant intervention—combining 
large-scale use of the USSR’s logistical support 
capabilities, Soviet combat supervisors, and thou- 
sands of Cuban combat soldiers—has done much to 
reinforce the Chinese perception that the USSR has 
assumed what Beijing terms ‘‘an offensive posture” on 
the world scene.” 

This perception is also fed by what the Chinese view 
as other symptoms of the incremental growth of the 


*Peking Review, Dec. 29, 1978. 

1°Thus, Renmin Ribao, Apr. 19, 1979, complained that the Soviets 
were ‘trying to blackmail the West... to prevent the West from 
developing economic relations and normal exchanges with China.” 

11 See, for example, ‘““The Source of Disturbance in Africa,” ibid., 
Mar. 1, 1978. 

12This reference to the Soviet “offensive posture” is a very common 
Chinese theme. For particularly broad-ranging Chinese assessments 
of that world “posture,” see the Xu Xiangqian article previously cited 
(NCNA, July 30, 1978) and “Soviet Social-imperalism—Most 
Dangerous Source of World War,” Peking Review, July 15, 1977. Both 
stress what they depict as a serious threat to China’s security, as well 
as to the security of others. ’ 


USSR’s political and military presence in the Third 
World. The Chinese point, in particular, to the 1978 
coups staged by strongly pro-Soviet forces in South 
Yemen and Afghanistan as having improved preexist- 
ing Soviet footholds in the Arabian peninsula/Red Sea 
area, on the one hand, and in South Asia, on the 
other. While it is unclear to what extent the Chinese 
believe their unsupported assertions that the Soviets 
were responsible for both coups,'* they undoubtedly 
do take it for granted that the Soviets will seek to build 
on these advances in each area to the degree that 
admittedly complex local circumstances permit. And 
while the Chinese have ardently welcomed the difficul- 
ties that the Soviets have encountered as a result of 
the civil war in Afghanistan, Beijing has continued to 
speak of Soviet intentions ‘“‘to try to consolidate its ac- 
quired position .. . and to prepare to push further for- 
ward” to the south so as to “acquire an exit to the 
Indian Ocean.’’"* 

However, Soviet accomplishments in Indochina are 
without question the most disturbing recent develop- 
ment for Beijing. From the Chinese perspective, the 
Soviets, in the wake of the US departure from the 
peninsula in 1975, have successfully sought to exploit 
for Soviet benefit Vietnamese conflicts of interest with 
China which had been submerged while the US was 
present but which surfaced increasingly thereafter. 
While the roots of this Vietnamese-Chinese friction are 
many and in part long-standing, the most important 
proximate causes were the Vietnamese confrontation 
with a Cambodian regime allied to China and the Viet- 
namese resolve to bring in the Soviet Union as a coun- 
tervailing force to neutralize China and thus enable 
Hanoi to have its way in all of Indochina. The Soviets 
have in consequence been able to harness to their 
own interests the Vietnamese ambition to dominate 
the entire peninsula. In return for indispensable serv- 
ices to an increasingly isolated Vietnam, they have ob- 
tained unprecedented local political and military 
advantages. 

Two landmarks stand out in this process. The first 
was Vietnam’s entry into the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance (CMEA) in June 1978, a formal 
avowal of economic alignment with the Soviet Union 
which followed three years of increasing tilt toward 


‘Soviet political positions and growing frigidity in Sino- 


13See, for example, “Social Imperalist Strategy in Asia,” Beijing 
Review (Beijing), Jan. 19, 1979. 

14Beijing Radio, May 8, 1979. The Chinese do not generally stress 
the fact that Afghanistan is a neighbor of China, or that the 
Sino-Soviet-Afghan trijunction in actuality adjoins the Soviet Pamir 
tract which has long been one of the areas at issue in the deadlocked 
Sino-Soviet border dispute. But these are obviously considerations for 
Beijing. 
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Vietnamese relations.'® The second was the signing of 
the Vietnamese-Soviet Treaty of Peace and Friendship 
in November of the same year. In retrospect, there 
appears little doubt that the Vietnamese regarded this 
document as an instrument of deterrence which 
would prepare the way for Hanoi to settle its Pol Pot 
problem once and for all. Thus, the treaty set the 
stage for the Vietnamese blitzkrieg into Cambodia that 
began in late December. 

It appears unlikely, under the circumstances, that 
the Soviets were surprised by this event, although 
neither Hanoi nor Moscow may have expected the 
subsequent Cambodian and Chinese responses. The 
emergence of prolonged Cambodian resistance to 
Vietnamese occupation, the intransigent Chinese reac- 
tion that became manifest in February 1979 with Bei- 
jing’s effort to “teach Vietnam a lesson,” the opening 
of what seem likely to prove fruitless and endless 
Sino-Vietnamese negotiations, and the acceleration of 
Vietnam's efforts to expel its ethnic Chinese minority 
have cumulatively created a situation of ongoing un- 
certainty, tension, and risk for all concerned, includ- 
ing the partners of the November 1978 pact. 

Nevertheless, a geopolitical shift has occurred for 
the time being in the Far East which the Chinese seem 
to see to be largely, if not entirely, to China’s detri- 
ment.'® It is true that Beijing is likely to be gratified at 
the negative reactions of the members of the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and of many 


'SAmong many other things, the Chinese, whatever their misgivings, 
had felt obliged to render increasingly public support to Pol Pot in his 
three years of intransigent behavior on the Vietnamese-Cambodian 
border; Vietnam had compelled Laos to expel China’s military 
roadbuilders long present in northwest Laos; China had formally 
renounced the last vestige of economic assistance to Vietnam; and an 
angry Sino-Vietnamese diplomatic confrontation has taken place over 
Vietnamese treatment of ethnic Chinese residents of Vietnam, 
foreshadowing the much broader international repercussions of 
Vietnamese expulsion of the “boat people” in 1979. It is also clear in 
retrospect from 1979 Vietnamese and Chinese statements that during 
the second half of 1978, as Vietnam moved still closer to the USSR and 
prepared to oust Pol Pot, both China and Vietnam adopted increasingly 
assertive postures in skirmishing on the border that separated the two 
countries. 

'®NCNA on May 1, 1979, noted that “on March 3, Pravda gleefully 
announced that ‘the balance of forces on the Asian continent has 
undergone a drastic change’ and that ‘all these countries [Vietnam, 
Laos, Kampuchea, and Afghanistan] have formed the principal factor 
for peace.’” 

‘7In his report to the National People’s Congress on June 18, 1979, 
Premier Hua Guofeng said that “it is no secret to anyone as to who 
caused the deterioration of Sino-Soviet relations and where the threat 
along China’s borders comes from.” NCNA, June 25, 1979. Emphasis 
added. Use of the plural “borders” clearly was intended to include the 
southeastern border. 

'8In the same report cited in fn. 17, Hua asserted that ‘a superpower 
has been doing its utmost to exert pressure on and split and undermine 
the non-aligned movement and change its political direction by 


other states to Vietnamese and Soviet behavior. On the 
other hand, these are likely to be considerably out- 
weighed in Chinese eyes by Beijing’s inability to halt 
Vietnam’s endeavor to consolidate its hold on In- 
dochina with Soviet assistance, by the fact that China 
for the indefinite future must now be concerned with 
two hostile frontiers,'7 and by the spectacle of Soviet 
warships at last in Cam Ranh Bay as the Chinese had 
so long publicly predicted and feared. In sum, there 
can hardly be a doubt that China views Soviet policy in 
Indochina as a genuine and irreconcilable challenge 
to Chinese national interests. 

The Cuban-Soviet combination in Africa and the 
Vietnamese-Soviet efforts in Indochina appear to form 
a continuum in the Chinese mind. Besides reinforcing 
the image of broad Soviet outward pressure, these 
phenomena exacerbate Chinese concern about the 
growth of the influence of what Beijing perceives as 
Soviet proxies in the nonaligned movement.'® At the 
same time, the Chinese profess concern that Viet- 
namese success, with Soviet help, in building a formal 
or tacit Indochinese federation may assist the USSR in 
reviving the notion of an Asian security system— 
which Beijing continues to regard as a transparent ve- 
hicle for legitimizing a Soviet relationship with China’s 
neighbors to the detriment of Chinese influence. *® 

Finally, there is an additional factor that adds sub- 
stance and endurance to all such Chinese worries 
about Soviet competitive activities in Asia and the Far 


machinations through one or two of its lackeys.” Chinese propaganda 
in the spring of 1979 evidenced considerable concern about Cuban 
preparations for the nonaligned summit scheduled for Havana in 
September, and warned that Cuba would probably “engage in 
unscrupulous sabotage activities’ at the summit on behalf of the Soviet 
Union (Renmin Ribao, May 18, 1979). At a UNESCO session in July 
1979, according to NCNA, ‘“‘the Vietnamese and Cuban observers, at 
Moscow's beck and call, took the floor one after the other” to attack 
Western and Chinese positions, and the Chinese representative 
replied that this was nothing strange, ‘because they are twin brothers 
reared by the same superpower to do mischief in the world” (NCNA, 
July 14, 1979). 

'® The Chinese took particular note of the fact that when “on April 20, 
1979, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet . . . ratified the 
Soviet-Afghan treaty . . ., the Soviet leaders jumped at the chance to 
declare that the ‘creation of an effective system of collective security in 
Asia... has become of particular importance lately.”” NCNA 
suggested that the Soviets had become more active in trying ‘to 
breathe life into a particularly dead scheme” in part because of recent 
events in Southeast Asia (NCNA, May 1, 1979). Prior to the 
Sino-Vietnamese fighting in early 1979, in the view of Renmin Ribao, 
the USSR had “vainly attempted to push Vietnam as a Trojan Horse 
into ASEAN in an attempt to drag the ASEAN countries into a so-called 
‘Asian security system’ . . ."" (Renmin Ribao, June 22, 1979). More 
recently, according to statements by Vice Premier Li Xiannian to 
Japanese journalists, Vietnam's military actions have been designed to 
make the Indochinese federation a reality, and this federation in turn 
“is part of the Asian security system that the USSR is attempting to 
establish” (Yomiuri Shimbun [Tokyo], Mar. 5, 1979). 
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Soviet power: at the left, the aircraft carrier Minsk that in early 1979 patrolled Far Eastern waters; 


at the right, transports lined up at Adis Ababa airport during the 1977 Soviet airlift to Ethiopia. 


East and makes it difficult for any Chinese government 
to contemplate a degree of ‘‘normalization” with Mos- 
cow which might imply acceptance of the legitimacy of 
those activities. This is the simple fact that the Soviet 
Union has a permanent territorial presence in the 
area. Whatever Asian setback the USSR might con- 
ceivably suffer in the future, China can never look for- 
ward to a time, however distant, when its Soviet com- 
petitor might depart. On the contrary, the economic 
and geopolitical weight that eastern Siberia and the 
Soviet Far East have in Asia can only be expected to 
grow in the years ahead, as high-priority Soviet in- 
vestment continues there, as the second trans- 
Siberian rail line is completed, and as Soviet forces 
along the Chinese border are strengthened further. 
The Chinese must also expect the deployment of addi- 
tional Soviet naval units to Vladivostok and the Far 
East on a permanent basis with the increasing eco- 
nomic importance of the area, the progress of Soviet 
naval construction programs, and, perhaps most im- 
portant, the increasing use of the Far East fleet as one 
of the sources of support for Soviet political ambitions 
in Asia. The last consideration has been made vivid for 
the Chinese by the movement of Soviet naval forces to 
the South China Sea during and since the Sino- 
Vietnamese fighting of February 1979.?° 


The Two Main Bilateral Issues 


Against this background of contention across a 
broad geographical canvas, two issues stand out as 
the most serious tests of the effects of the external 
contest upon the bilateral relationship. One is the bor- 
der question; the other is the nature of economic in- 


—Camera Press and Coufort/Liaison. 


| teraction between Moscow and Beijing. How far has 


improvement been inhibited in each of these areas to 
date, and why? 


The border. The impasse here is at one and the 
same time the leading symbol, central issue, and 
prime hostage of the frozen relationship. The border 
question has evolved above all as an instrument of 
Chinese political warfare against the Soviet Union, 
whose increasing use by Mao and his heirs since 
1963-64 has reflected the growth of the underlying 
hostility. At the same time, it has over the years 
achieved a life of its own as an important additional 
stimulus and independent guarantor of that mutual 
hostility. 

In the eyes of the Chinese, the border problem in- 
volves a set of specific distant and recent inequities 
perpetrated upon China by Russia and the USSR 
which could be glossed over in the case of a friend but 
cannot properly or safely be evaded in dealings with 
the prime antagonist. These border grievances, sur- 
faced by the Chinese in 1963 and articulated at length 
since 1969, have by now become inextricably bound 


20On May 23, 1979, it should be noted, Radio Beijing reminded its 
listeners that “when the guns roared on the border between China and 
Vietnam, Soviet warships became active and caused trouble in the 
Beibu Gulf to support Vietnam, the small hegemonist.” This broadcast 
demanded that ‘‘more attention” be paid “‘to the fact that the Soviet 
Union and Vietnam are now preparing public opinion to accept the 
establishment of permanent Soviet military bases in Vietnam.” The 
ultimate Soviet purpose, said the broadcast, was ‘to counter the 
United States, threaten Japan, control Southeast Asia and encircle 
China.” Many Chinese articles in the spring of 1979 similarly 
rehearsed Western and Japanese press reports about Soviet naval and 
air use of facilities at Cam Ranh Bay and Danang, as well as accounts 
of the arrival of the Soviet aircraft carrier Minsk in the Far East at the 
end of its long, well-publicized journey from the Mediterranean. 
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A strategic new Soviet rail link to the Far East—the 
Baikal-Amur Mainline—shown under construction in 
December 1978. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


up in the Chinese perception of the USSR as an im- 
placable adversary with respect to a broad spectrum 
of Chinese interests. 

The Soviets, for their part, have evidently seen the 
Chinese as insisting on specific prerequisites for a 
border settlement which, in the Soviet view, the 
Chinese must know are incompatible with vital Soviet 
national interests and which no Soviet leadership can 
ever grant.?' The Soviet sense of the Chinese attitude 
has evidently in turn had operational significance for 
Soviet economic and military choices which impinge 
on the Chinese. Despite overwhelming Soviet military 
Superiority and the caution the Chinese have seem- 
ingly displayed on the borders since 1969, the im- 
passe appears to have fed Soviet concerns about the 
long-term vulnerability of the USSR’s thinly-populated 
territory in eastern Siberia and the Far East. Such 
concerns seem to have been at least a factor in Soviet 
decisions regarding very large economic and strategic 
investments in the Far East like the second trans- 


2\/zvestiya, May 16, 1974, and Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 1, 1978, 
contain the most elaborate statements of this Soviet viewpoint and the 
Soviet versions of the facts reviewed below. 


Siberian railroad (BAM), and they have also prompted 
Moscow to continue to build up the already sizable 
Soviet land and naval combat forces in areas adjacent 
to China. 

The Chinese, in turn, have long perceived these 
very large Soviet forces stationed along the borders 
and in Mongolia as intended, among other things, to 
influence the Chinese negotiating position through 
coercion. In February 1978, Hua Guofeng formalized 
an earlier Chinese demand that as one of the prere- 
quisites to any general improvement in the relation- 
ship, the Soviets reduce their forces confronting China 
in Asia to the level of the early 1960’s.** From the 
Soviet standpoint, however, this is apparently out of 
the question under present circumstances. 

The scope of the Soviet dilemma can best be ap- 
preciated in a detailed review of the points at issue in 
the border negotiations. First, the Chinese have long 
made clear that the demand Hua enunciated in Feb- 
ruary 1978 for a general withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from the Chinese border and Mongolia was not part of 
the Chinese position in the border negotiations, but 
rather an additional general requirement for improve- 
ment of the relationship, superimposed on the re- 
quirement that a satisfactory border settlement be 
achieved. Second, it is equally clear from many 
Chinese statements that while the Chinese identify 
huge tracts of Soviet territory in the Far East which, 
according to the Chinese, were unfairly taken from 
China by Tsarist Russia in “unequal treaties during 
the 19th and early 20th centuries,” the Chinese make 
no claim to any of this territory. The Chinese do, how- 
ever, require that the Soviets formally acknowledge 
that the treaties in question were in fact “Uunequal.’’% 
This may be a major sticking point for the Soviets, but 
it is probably not the gravest problem. 

The heart of the matter appears to be the Chinese 
contention that Tsarist Russia and the Soviet Union 
have at various times occupied and the USSR con- 
tinues to hold certain additional Chinese territory not 
granted to Russia even by the ‘‘unequal’” treaties. In 
practice, this seems to be primarily two areas: one in 
the west, a tract of some 10,000 square kilometers in 
the Pamirs in Soviet Central Asia, near the trijunction 
with Afghanistan; the other in the east, consisting of 
several hundred islands in the Ussuri and Amur bor- 
der rivers. These areas are the territory China de- 
scribes as “‘in dispute.’’?* The Chinese demand that as 


22Peking Review, Mar. 10, 1978. 

23 Chinese Foreign Ministry statement of Oct. 8, 1969 (NCNA, Oct. 8, 
1969). This remains the most elaborate and authoritative statement of 
the Chinese position. 

24 Ibid. 
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a prerequisite to joint demarcation of an agreed bor- 
der, both sides must first withdraw all forces from all 
the territory thus identified as in dispute. Since all 
such territory is in fact in the hands of the Soviet 
Union, this amounts, as the Soviets repeatedly com- 
plain, to a demand for a unilateral, prior Soviet military 
evacuation of all the areas and places the Chinese 
claim, before concrete negotiations can begin. Both 
Soviet and Chinese press accounts indicate that since 
the day the Sino-Soviet border talks began in Beijing 
in October 1969, the talks have been stalemated es- 
sentially on this preliminary question.*° 

The Soviets have in particular made it clear that 
they will never abandon, even momentarily, the large 
pair of islands at the confluence of the Amur and Us- 
suri which the Chinese call, collectively, Hei Xiazi, and 
which the Soviets name Tamarov and Bol’shoy Us- 
suriysk. As Neville Maxwell has observed, the Chinese 
hold that these islands lie on the Chinese side of the 


25The Chinese have for a decade contended that at the 
Zhou-Kosygin meeting in Beijing on Sept. 11, 1969, Aleksey Kosygin 
agreed to the Chinese demand for a preliminary accord on mutual 
withdrawal from all disputed areas prior to efforts to settle upon an 
agreed border. The Soviets have with equal vigor denied that Kosygin 
made any such oral stipulation. 
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thalweg, the deepest portion of the main river chan- 
nel, and hence should rightfully belong to China.?® 
Whatever the legal case, the Soviets have posses- 
sion. As the Soviet press has pointedly noted, these 
islands lie immediately adjacent to the large city of 
Khabarovsk, through which passes the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. Moreover, the islands proved vital to the de- 
fense of the city against the Japanese in the 1930's, 
when “the sacred blood of Soviet people” was “many 
times shed on the islands.” The Soviets therefore de- 
scribe them publicly as the “suburbs” of Khabarovsk 
and supply elaborate detail on plans for economic in- 
vestment there.?” In sum, the message conveyed is 
that the inclusion of Hei Xiazi on the list of disputed 
areas which must all be evacuated prior to demarca- 


26 Neville Maxwell, ‘‘Why the Russians Lifted the Blockade at Bear 
Island,” Foreign Affairs (New York, NY), Fall 1978. 

27Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Aug. 2, 1970. Against this 
background, a further message about the Soviet attitude toward Hei 
Xiazi was conveyed by General Secretary Brezhnev’s visit to 
Khabarovsk in April 1978, where he saw a military parade and 
delivered a speech emphasizing the need for strict vigilance (The New 
York Times, Apr. 10, 1978). The Chinese Minister of Defense reacted 
to these events by writing that Brezhnev had ‘‘personally sneaked into 
Siberia and the Soviet Far East to encourage the Soviet troops and 
issue war cries” (Xu Xiangqian, loc. cit.). 
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Territory in dispute: a 1969 Xinhua News Agency photo of Zhenbao (in Russian, Damanskiy) Island shot from 
the Chinese side of the Ussuri River. The arrow indicates what the Chinese claim is the main channel; the 
triangle shows the island’s southern end, and the circle shows the island’s northern end. [The indicators were 
included in the photo as serviced by Xinhua; it should be noted that the channel flows in the opposite direction 
from the arrow.] 
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tion of the border is, as the Soviets see it, evidence of 
the intransigence of the Chinese position and a 
guarantee of continued stalemate.?® 

As a Substitute for the preliminary pullback that the 
Chinese have been requesting, and as a response to 
the Chinese accusation that the Soviets, by refusing to 
move their troops, are seeking to negotiate behind an 
implicit threat to use force, the Soviets have re- 
peatedly tried to get the Chinese to settle for a paper 
pledge of mutual good behavior. Such efforts took the 
form of an offer of a separate nonuse of force agree- 
ment in 1971, and a proposal for a separate nonag- 
gression pact in 1973. Both were publicized in 1974 
to demonstrate the allegedly pacific nature of Soviet 
intentions and the opposite character of Chinese 
intentions.?9 

But, as Zhou Enlai stated publicly somewhat later, 
the Chinese had no interest in the USSR’s “profuse 
talk about empty treaties on the non-use of force.” 
They wanted concrete agreement on a troop pullback 
(although they would accept an empty pledge along 
with the pullback).*° In private dealings with the 
USSR, according to the Soviets, the Chinese cited the 
1950 Sino-Soviet treaty as rendering the new docu- 
ment proposed by the Soviets superfluous. However, 
as the Soviets tell it, when the USSR then asked China 
to reaffirm the continued validity of this treaty, the 
Chinese declined.*' This byplay culminated in April 
1979, when the Chinese finally announced formal ab- 
rogation of the 1950 treaty. 

The sparring reconstructed here unfolded in the in- 
termittent negotiations which have taken place since 
October 1969 at the vice foreign minister level in 
Beijing—negotiations led on the Soviet side by V.V. 
Kuznetov initially and by L.F. Il'ichév since 1970. Ever 
since the positions of the two parties were staked out 
late in 1969, the pattern of the talks has remained a 
repetitious minuet. At intervals lengthening over the 
years, but averaging about once a year, the chief 
Soviet representative has returned to Beijing for a few 
weeks, evidently primarily to reevaluate the possibility 
that the Chinese might abandon the demand for a 
total Soviet pullback from all the disputed areas. Thus 
far, however, the Chinese have not budged. 


The economic dimension. The other central bilateral 
issue between the two powers over the years has been 
their economic relationship. Here neither the record of 
recent years nor immediate prospects are nearly as 
bleak as those pertaining to the border question. But 
despite a fairly steady improvement in trade turnover 
since the nadir at the opening of the 1970’s, Sino- 
Soviet trade has to date remained a secondary— 


Soviet experts help the Chinese develop an open-face 
coal mine at Fusin in northeast China in the 1950’s. 


—Eastfoto. 


indeed, a fairly minor—factor in not only the overall 
foreign trade but also the internal economic life of 
both countries. The reasons for this state of affairs can 
be summarized as (a) politically generated constraints 
deriving from Chinese assessments of the record of 
past Soviet economic behavior and (b) Moscow’s and 
Beijing’s assumptions about their present objective 
economic interests. 

As for the first set of considerations, one burden the 
Soviets must overcome is the memory of what hap- 
pened in the summer of 1960, the watershed year in 
which the central Soviet role in Chinese modernization 
came to an end and the Sino-Soviet economic re- 
lationship began to disintegrate. At that time, it will be 
recalled, Khrushchev abruptly canceled almost all 
Soviet technical assistance to China and withdrew 
some 1,400 Soviet advisers and experts. Whatever the 
provocation the Chinese—in the Soviet view—may 
have given Khrushchev for this action, it was a viola- 
tion of Soviet contractual obligations, and it dealt the 
Chinese economy a heavy blow whose effects were felt 


28 The question of navigation around Hei Xiazi is another matter. As 
we shall see, after years of stalemate there has been a compromise 
reached on this question without prejudice to the issue of sovereignty. 

29/zvestiya, May 16, 1974. 

3°*Report to the Fourth National People’s Congress,” NCNA, 

Jan. 13, 1975. 
/zvestiya, May 16, 1974. 
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for many years afterward. Even if Chinese leaders do 
not believe their own suggestions that it was this 
Soviet action more than bad harvests and the mis- 
takes of the Great Leap Forward that precipitated the 
depression of the Chinese economy in 1960-62, they 
are surely convinced that the Soviets greatly inten- 
sified China’s difficulties in this period and beyond. 
From this time onward, the Chinese have been ob- 
sessed with the conviction that they must never again 
allow the Soviet Union to achieve a position whereby it 
can use its economic relationship with China for politi- 
cal blackmail. In retrospect, the Chinese probably re- 
member as humiliating the fright their dependence on 
the USSR caused them in 1960, when they were evi- 
dently very apprehensive lest the USSR follow up 
withdrawal of the experts by cutting off exports of pe- 
troleum, an item for which China then relied heavily 
upon the Soviet Union. The precedent of Stalin’s eco- 
nomic boycott of Yugoslavia in the late 1940’s was 
undoubtedly much on the Chinese mind at the time. 
Press reports of the period indicated that rationing 
and use of substitutes for petroleum immediately 
began in Chinese cities, and presumably there was 
crash stockpiling as well. Thereafter, the Chinese 
seem to have bent their efforts to reduce their petro- 
leum dependence on the USSR as rapidly as possible. 
By 1965, they had achieved virtual self-sufficiency. 
Past experiences have also evidently long colored 
Chinese attitudes on the question of whether to incur 
financial debts to the Soviet Union. For example, on a 
number of occasions Chinese leaders, including Zhou, 
have complained to visitors rather bitterly about the 
onerous burden that repaying the large credits for 
Soviet war matériel used by China during the Korean 
war had imposed.*? The Chinese apparently thought of 
these credits as being in a different category from 
their other economic and military indebtedness to the 
Soviet Union and may possibly even have originally 
understood that they would not have to pay in full for 
the matériel. Soviet penuriousness over this matter 
was evidently one of the reasons China was deter- 


32The Feb. 27, 1964, letter from the Chinese to the Soviet party said 
that “for many years we have been paying the principal and interest on 
these Soviet loans, which account for a considerable part of our yearly 
exports to the Soviet Union” (Seven Letters .. .). During the Cultural 
Revolution a Red-Guard-published chronology of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute apparently drawn from official sources alleged that Khrushchev 
in the summer of 1960, in addition to withdrawing the experts, had 
“called on China to repay all loans plus interest incurred during the 
Korean War.” “Chronicle of Events in the Soviet Revisionist Campaign 
Against China,’ US Consulate General Hong Kong, Current 
Background (Hong Kong), No. 850, Apr. 3, 1968. If this allegation has 
any validity, it is possible that some Chinese payments had previously 
been deferred. In 1975, Zhou Enlai was reported to have told a senior 
Japanese visitor that Chinese economic progress had been seriously 


mined to clear all its debts with the USSR as rapidly as 
possible and for all time. By 1965, the debts had been 
paid off, but the notion of accepting any new loans or 
credits from the Soviet Union remained anathema. 

Meanwhile, against this background, the Soviets in 
recent years appear increasingly to have felt that a fait 
accompli was occurring in the orientation of the 
Chinese economy, that time was passing them by. In 
the years 1972-74, with the first great flourishing of 
Zhou Enlai’s preferences regarding economic policy 
toward the industrialized capitalist world, the Chinese 
turned an important corner in a direction opposite to 
Soviet desires, by to a significant degree tying the 
Chinese economy to Western and Japanese inputs of 
technology. This trend, of course, received another 
strong push after the death of Mao in 1976 and the 
quick removal of those elements in the Chinese lead- 
ership which had been least enthusiastic about the 
economic engagement with the West. The “four mod- 
ernizations” program of the late 1970’s under Zhou’s 
policy heirs has served to magnify each of the lines of 
foreign trade policy seen in the early 1970's: the mas- 
sive purchase of plants and equipment from the 
capitalist world, the acquiescence to the presence of 
more Western and Japanese technicians, and the ac- 
ceptance of longer-term credits. 

To be sure, a substantial retrenchment of such ex- 
ternal commitments did begin in China in the spring of 
1979. This, however, was a natural consequence of 
the extraordinary overindulgence in foreign pur- 
chasing seen in 1977 and 1978, and of belated reali- 
zation of the limits of China’s ability to absorb Western 
technology rapidly. There is no evidence to date that 
the pause has in any way altered the central political 
fact that the “four modernizations” drive continues to 
move China progressively further away from China’s 
past economic orientation toward the Soviet Union 
and into a closer relationship with the world economic 
system, in which the USSR is a minor factor.*? 

Over the same period, Soviet bilateral trade with 
China, while increasing substantially from the nadir 


hampered by a Soviet “demand” for payment of 560 million new 
rubles, of which 62 percent was for Korean war expenses, 26 percent 
for economic aid, and 12 percent for plants and harbor facilities in Port 
Arthur. See Mainichi Shimbun (Tokyo), Feb. 6, 1975. 

33Vice Premier Yu Qiuli’s report to the National People’s Congress 
on the 1979 economic plan, for example, called for US$12 billion in 
Chinese exports and US$15 billion in imports. These figures 
represented a 20 percent increase in exports and 40 percent increase 
in imports over 1978. Yu, furthermore, made clear that Western capital 
equipment would continue to play an important part in Chinese 
modernization, despite the adjustments in long-term economic plans. 
This ‘‘major policy decision” for the “energetic expansion of foreign 
trade” was coupled with a resolve to work to expand hard-currency 
earnings ‘“‘by every possible means” (NCNA, June 28, 1979). 
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reached in 1970, has remained a relatively small fac- 
tor in the trade turnover and economic calculations of 
both parties. Total Sino-Soviet exports and imports in 
recent years have accounted for about 2 percent of 
total Chinese foreign trade and a smaller portion of 
total Soviet foreign trade.** This state of affairs has 
been partly the result of the political factors enumer- 
ated above—especially China’s evident unwillingness 
to accept any Soviet credits, whether tacit or explicit.% 
As a consequence of this Chinese attitude, the value 
of annual trade must be kept in rough balance and 
renegotiated every year. Thus, Soviet annual sales to 
China must perforce be limited to the negotiated value 
of those items that the Chinese are willing to sell to the 
USSR and that the Soviets are willing to accept in 
each 12-month period. 

These political constraints, important as they are, 
have been reinforced by increasingly significant con- 
siderations of Chinese economic self-interest. Even if 
the Soviets could get around all of China’s politically 
imposed inhibitions, they would still face the essential 
economic problem of finding Soviet goods which Bei- 
jing would judge competitive in quality with what the 
Chinese can now obtain in the West and Japan. In this 
regard, the USSR is likely to continue to be handi- 
capped by its inferiority to the capitalist industrial 
states in most areas of high civilian technology. Fur- 
thermore, the Soviet and Chinese economies, al- 
though still at vastly different stages of development, 
have already become somewhat more competitive and 
less complementary than they once were. For exam- 
ple, whereas in 1963 Khrushchev could offer superior 
Soviet expertise for the development of the Chinese oil 
industry, today the Soviets have no such technical 
superiority over the Chinese in this field. Moreover, 
while China was formerly dependent upon the USSR 
for much of its petroleum, today both countries are oil 
exporters, and hence in a sense competitors. Simi- 
larly, China and the Soviet Union have become two of 


*% Richard E. Batsavage and John L. Davie, “China’s International 
Trade and Finance,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
Chinese Economy Post-Mao, Vol. 1, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1978, pp. 715-16. 

35 It should be pointed out that there is no evidence of Soviet renewal 
in the last few years of earlier proposals concerning credits. Moscow’s 
present willingness to extend such credits for the sake of uncertain 
political benefits may be doubtful. 

36Renmin Ribao, May 8, 1979, stated that “even advanced 
technology is relative; it changes with changing circumstances. We 
regard as advanced those things which conform to China's specific 
conditions, can solve problems and achieve economic results. We 
cannot afford to recklessly import advanced technology while 
disregarding actual conditions .. . . Some enterprises are producing 
up-to-date products with machinery made in the 1940's or 1950's. This 
spirit is worth promoting.” 


the world’s largest importers of both Western grain 
and Western technology. 

The net impression is that the objective import and 
export needs of both countries make their trading re- 
lationship with each other necessarily much less im- 
portant than their respective relationships with the in- 
dustrialized capitalist world. Each has appeared to feel 
that it has less to obtain from the other than it could 
get elsewhere. 

These considerations do not mean that China will 
not seek a considerable expansion of existing eco- 
nomic relations with the USSR, if it can do so without 
yielding what Beijing considers unacceptable political 
concessions to Moscow. Other things being equal, the 
need, that the current Chinese “readjustment” em- 
phasizes, to conserve hard currency tends to make 
increased barter trade with the Soviet Union seem 
more attractive, and the difficulties experienced in as- 
similating some advanced Western technology could, 
in principle, persuade the Chinese of the adequacy for 
their purposes of some cruder but simpler Soviet 
manufactures, even if these are not up to the world 
level.2° Chinese tendencies to think along these lines 
may be encouraged by the eclecticism and prag- 
matism visible in Beijing’s search for diverse contribu- 
tions to its revised model of economic development. 
Some voices have even been heard asking why China 
should not draw on Soviet experience as well as that of 
others.*’ 

For a variety of reasons, however, there will proba- 
bly be firm limits on Chinese movement in this direc- 
tion. As already noted, the Chinese have publicly indi- 
cated that the planned expansion of foreign trade 
under the new “readjustment” will continue to be 
oriented largely toward the West and Japan, ‘with the 
aid of new, large, hard-currency credits.*® On eco- 
nomic as well as political grounds, authoritative 
spokesmen have attacked the suitability of the Soviet 
economy as a model for the new, pragmatic China in 


37 A pro-Beijing publication in Hong Kong, possibly reflecting such 
attitudes in China, urged the Chinese to seek “to absorb some 
experience helpful to the four modernizations” from the Soviet Union, 
arguing that “we can draw from and exploit experiences regardless of 
whether they are those of our friends or our enemies.”’ Cheng Ming 
(Hong Kong), May 1, 1979. 

38 At the National People’s Congress session in June 1979, Vice 
Minister of the State Planning Commission Gu Ming, in discussing the 
difference between the present ‘readjustment’ and what had 
happened in 1962, observed that “at that time the Soviet Union 
perfidiously withdrew its experts, seriously damaging our national 
economy. Now the international situation is extremely favorable to us, 
because we implemented the line in foreign affairs formulated by 
Chairman Mao and Premier Zhou.” Radio Beijing, June 20, 1979. The 
line in question, as mentioned earlier, was the multiplication of 
economic and other ties to the non-Soviet-dominated world. 
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view of the Soviet economy’s rigidity and overcen- 
tralization,*? and they have emphasized distortions, 
dislocations, and shortages deriving from what the 
Chinese term the Soviet “militarization of the national 
economy.’’*° The Chinese continue to excoriate Soviet 
trading practices vis-a-vis weaker trading partners. 
They depict the USSR as “desperately peddling its 
long-term cooperation programs to the developing 
countries” so as to exploit them by “selling techno- 
logically obsolete machinery and equipment .. . in ex- 
change for major strategic raw materials.’”*' They reg- 
ularly denounce the Soviet economic relationship with 
Eastern Europe as calculated to strengthen depen- 
dence on the Soviet economy,*? and they depict Soviet 
efforts to further the integration of CMEA-state 
economies as designed to promote “hegemony” in all 
its aspects, including military and ideological ‘“integra- 
tion” and the unification of foreign policies.** 

These attitudes are probably genuine, because they 
are reinforced by long Chinese experience and be- 
speak a sensitivity about dependence on the Soviet 
Union which in all likelihood will persist. Accordingly, 
it is improbable that Beijing will soon change its posi- 
tion on those questions—such as the acceptance of 
Soviet credits—which in the past have been most 
closely associated in Chinese thinking with Soviet ef- 
forts to use political leverage. For this and other rea- 
sons, it also seems unlikely that the Soviets will be 
able to transcend a merely supplementary role in 
Chinese foreign trade for many years, even though 
substantial growth in Sino-Soviet trade turnover may 
take place over time. Meanwhile, the Chinese in 1979 
appear to have begun to explore the practical limits of 
economic ‘normalization’ with the Soviet Union, 
seeking to discover how far such normalization can in 
fact be pursued without the sacrifice of overriding 


39Sun Yefang, the leading Soviet-trained economist purged during 
the Cultural Revolution and since rehabilitated, took this position in an 
article in the June 1979 issue of Hong Qi. He blamed the Soviet 
system for stifling the spread of technological innovation and called for 
more rapid replacement of the obsolete equipment imported in the past 
from the USSR. Other Chinese commentaries have cited Hungary, and 
to a lesser extent Yugoslavia, as more appropriate economic examples 
for China. 

40NCNA commentary, ‘“Why Is the Soviet Union Short of Steel?” 
Apr. 21, 1979. 

41 NCNA commentary, “Why Does the Soviet Union Want Long Term 
Cooperation with the Developing Countries?’ Radio Beijing, May 24, 
1979. 

42An NCNA commentary, May 7, 1979, examined in some detail the 
negative impact the freeze in the level of Soviet petroleum exports to 
Eastern Europe had had on the growth rates of five East European 
states. Renmin Ribao, May 27, 1979, discussed what it depicted as the 
depressing effects on the economies of manpower-short CMEA states 
of arrangements to send sizable numbers of workers to projects in the 
Soviet Union. 

43Renmin Ribao, Apr. 24, 1979. 


Chinese political interests. This is part of the more 
general Chinese exploration of the tolerable limits of 
“normalization” which we will now consider. 


Moderating Symbols and Symptoms 


Along with the other elements in Sino-Soviet interac- 
tion discussed so far, a faintly moderating undercur- 
rent has been detectable in Chinese behavior toward 
the USSR since Mao’s death. From the first months 
after Mao’s disappearance, there have been a variety 
of published hints of a Chinese view that the extraor- 
dinary degree of tension in the bilateral relationship 
inherited from Mao is an anomaly in the total context 
of Chinese foreign policy and excessive to the tactical 
requirements of the ongoing struggle against the 
USSR. This has been reflected in the very selective 
reappearance, at long intervals, of symbols suggesting 
a desire to introduce civility into some aspects of the 
state-to-state relationship. Although the Chinese 
quickly rejected a Soviet overture after Mao’s death for 
the resumption of the party-to-party contacts, broken 
Since January 1966,** they almost simultaneously re- 
vived a formula not used in authoritative Chinese 
comments for two years, one which affirmed China’s 
willingness to establish or develop relations with “all” 
countries on the basis of the five principles of peaceful 
coexistence.*® A year later, in November 1977, it was 
publicly revealed that the Chinese Foreign Minister 
had visited the Soviet national day reception at the 
Soviet embassy in Beijing for the first time since 1966, 
while on the same day China invited some Soviet 
sinologists to visit the Chinese embassy in Moscow. In 
1978, Beijing’s Sino-Soviet Friendship Association 
was resuscitated, and for the first time in more than a 
decade it sent greetings to its Soviet counterpart on 
the November 1978 anniversary of the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution.*® 

Prior to 1979, however, there was only one substan- 
tive issue—and that a secondary matter—on which 
the new Chinese leadership diverged from Mao’s tac- 
tics toward the USSR sufficiently to allow significant 
new movement. On this question—the matter of the 
passage of Chinese river traffic between the Amur and 
the Ussuri—a modest agreement was reached in 
1977 that apparently involved genuine mutual com- 
promise, but without prejudice to the Chinese claim to 


44The New York Times, Sept. 15, 1976. 

45 This formula was used in the address of China’s UN representative 
in October 1976 (NCNA, Oct. 5, 1976) and in a Chinese announcement 
on foreign affairs a month later (NCNA, Nov. 2, 1976). 

46NCNA, Nov. 6, 1978. 
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Hei Xiazi.*” Since then, as we have noted, the Chinese 
have continued to maintain their adamant demand in 
the border talks for a Soviet preliminary evacuation of 
Hei Xiazi, along with all other disputed areas. 

lt should again be stressed, moreover, that this one 
minor agreement and the few scattered symbols of 
civility appeared against a background of vehement 
ongoing mutual denunciation across a broad spec- 
trum of issues. A month after the November 1977 invi- 
tation to the Soviet sinologists to visit the Chinese 
embassy, for example, Hong Qi published an article 
describing the new Soviet constitution as something 
“long and stinking’ and as an instrument to 
strengthen “the fascist dictatorship” in the USSR.48 
An editorial article shortly thereafter in a Soviet journal 
apprised Soviet sinologists—some of whom, the arti- 
cle indicated, took a more optimistic view—of the offi- 
cial judgment that nothing had happened in Beijing to 
justify a change in Moscow’s unrelentingly hostile as- 
sessment of the Chinese scene.*? This view can only 


47See Maxwell, loc. cit. 
48Hong Qi, Dec. 5, 1977. 
*8Problemy Dal’nego Vostoka (Moscow), December 1977. 


tier troops from Guangxi entering Vietnam’s Cao Bang 
City under the cover of artillery fire during the hos- 
tilities in early 1979. 


—UPI. 


have been strengthened by public Chinese rejection a 
few months later of the February 1978 Soviet propos- 
als for talks on the principles of Sino-Soviet relations. 

Nevertheless, a difference of view among Soviets as 
to prospects for some conciliation of China is likely to 
have persisted, fed by such phenomena as the in- 
creasing pragmatism of Chinese economic and social 
policy, the gradual disappearance of ideological 
rhetoric from the ongoing Chinese criticism of Soviet 
policy, and the rehabilitation of former Chinese 
officials—purged during the Cultural Revolution—who 
had been associated, under the vastly different cir- 
cumstances that had prevailed 15 or 20 years earlier, 
with a more moderate view than Mao’s of appropriate 
tactics toward the USSR.®° The appearance in 1979 of 
Chinese proposals for an exploration of the possibility 
of “normalizing” relations with the Soviet Union is thus 
likely to have encouraged the view of some in Moscow 
that forces were stirring in the Chinese party that now 
might be willing to accept compromises with the 
USSR more far-reaching than the river navigation 
agreement.°' 

Subsequent Soviet conduct and remarks suggest, 
however, that many well-placed Soviets remained 
highly skeptical on the matter, that events have 
strengthened their skepticism, and that this skepti- 
cism has reinforced a Soviet inclination to give no 
ground. Formal Soviet statements, for example, have 
implied suspicion that the Chinese overtures are tacti- 
cal expedients deriving primarily from changing 
Chinese security needs as a result of the new situation 
in Indochina.®? 

As noted earlier, the Sino-Vietnamese hostilities in 
February 1979 did indeed for the first time force the 
Chinese to weigh the possibility of a two-front military 
confrontation, even though the USSR took no action 
on its borders with China; and in the aftermath of 
these hostilities, the necessity to face a hostile military 
presence on two sides has become a semipermanent 
reality for Beijing. Under these circumstances, China 


5°One such recently rehabilitated figure, Wang Jiaxiang—now 
deceased—was in fact a former ambassador to the USSR and is of 
symbolic importance for having put forward a proposal in 1962 which 
specifically envisioned, among other things, conciliation of the USSR. 
The Chinese press article rehabilitating Wang in fact alluded to this 
proposal and defended Wang's right to have made it (but not the 
content of the proposal.) See Zhu Zhongli, “Firmly Holding Premier 
Zhou’s Concern for Comrade Wang Jiaxiang,” Gongren Ribao 
(Beijing), Apr. 5, 1979. 

51 Such a view may also have been encouraged by the publication of 
the previously-mentioned article in a Hong Kong newspaper, which 
explicitly urged conciliation of Moscow. Cheng Ming, May 1, 1979. 

52Pravda on July 11, 1979, asked whether the Chinese were seeking 
merely “talk about talks,” and implied that China was attempting to 
drive a wedge between the USSR and Vietnam. 
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might be thought to have acquired a new reason to 
seek some mechanism to reduce tensions with the 
USSR without sacrificing major substantive positions 
at issue with the Soviets, including especially the on- 
going struggle over Indochina. Such an inclination 
might have been strengthened by the sobering experi- 
ence of the PLA in dealing with Vietnam in February 
and by the equally sobering realization—as a result of 
the ongoing reexamination of China’s economic tasks 
and priorities—that military modernization adequate 
to the new two-front challenge was going to take a very 
long time. 

Accordingly, when the Chinese in April 1979 gave 
the USSR formal notice of abrogation of the long- 
dormant Sino-Soviet friendship treaty of 1950,°° they 
simultaneously put forth a proposal for talks—outside 
of and parallel with the border negotiations—to ad- 
dress bilateral issues. In the ensuing weeks, this was 
gradually followed by some reduction in the volume of 
mutual polemics and by one peculiar exchange of 
esoteric and symbolic gestures by the two antagonists. 
On June 5, 1979, Radio Moscow broadcast in Chinese 
a recording of a nonpolemical statement prepared for 
Soviet radio by the Chinese delegate to an interna- 
tional coal-dressing conference being held in the 
Soviet Union. Three days later, Pravda—apparently to 
reciprocate for the preparation of the recording— 
published a two-paragraph nonpolemical account of 
an antipollution conference that had just been held in 
Beijing. 

At the same time, however, as the prospective talks 
drew closer, the divergent objectives of the two sides 
began to emerge. The Soviets made it clear that they 
conceived the primary purpose of the talks as being 


53NCNA, Apr. 3, 1979. Before and after the signing of the 
Sino-Japanese Friendship Treaty, Deng Xiaoping had indicated to 
Japanese newsmen that the Sino-Soviet treaty—which singles out 
Japan as a prospective antagonist—would be abrogated. See, e.g., 
Kyodo News Service (Tokyo), Sept. 6, 1978. 

54Soviet Foreign Ministry Note, TASS, June 5, 1979. 

55AFP, May 9, 1979. 

56In July, Vice Foreign Minister Han Nianlong was quoted by a 
Japanese interviewer as saying that ‘‘during the talks, there is a strong 
possibility China will bring up the issue of a Soviet military withdrawal 
from Mongolia” (Mainichi Shimbun, July 15, 1979). In August, Vice 
Premier Geng Biao was quoted in a similar interview as asserting that 
so long as the Soviet Union did not change its attitude toward the 
“hegemony” issue, the results of the talks would be “‘obvious”’ 
(Yomiuri Shimbun, Aug. 12, 1979). In late September, after the talks 
had begun, Vice Premier Gu Mu, when questioned at a press 
conference about the economic aspects of the negotiations, stated that 
“trade between the Soviet Union and China has been going on for 
years, but the main question [in the talks] is not trade .... The basic 
problem is whether the Soviet Government will change its 
hegemonistic and expansionist activities in the world” (AFP in Hong 
Kong, Sept. 28, 1979). 

57For the Hua statement, see Peking Review, Mar. 10, 1978. In 
contrast to this statement, the proposal that the Chinese put forward in 


the drawing up of a document to record the agree- 
ment of the sides on the general principles of a ‘“‘nor- 
malized” relationship, as originally proposed by the 
USSR in early 1978 and rejected by the Chinese at 
that time.°* According to the Western press, China, for 
its part, implied that some document might be possi- 
ble and indicated a desire to have the talks result in 
improved economic, cultural, and scientific rela- 
tions.®°> But the Chinese conveyed that, above all, they 
wished to use the talks as a vehicle to air all the con- 
crete foreign policy grievances with the USSR which 
they lump under the heading of “hegemony” and 
which we have discussed above.*® Beijing no longer 
required prior Soviet cessation of specific 
“hegemonic” practices—e.g., the stationing of Soviet 
forces in Mongolia—as a prerequisite for holding such 
talks, as Premier Hua had in effect done in rejecting 
the original Soviet proposal for talks in 1978.5” How- 
ever, the Chinese made it clear that they would reiter- 
ate such demands at the talks, and they left it publicly 
ambiguous whether they would insist in the talks that 
the USSR commit itself to concessions of this mag- 
nitude as a prerequisite for the document the Soviets 
had in mind.®® 

Soviet suspicions that the Chinese might intend to 
ultimately take such a position were apparently inten- 
sified by a public exchange of statements in June. Ina 
calculated riposte to the Chinese harping on the Soviet 
practice of ‘hegemony,’ the USSR specified, in a 
published note to Beijing, that the document envis- 
aged should include a mutual pledge not to recognize 
‘“anyone’s claims to .. . hegemony.’’®? Alluding to this 
issue in his address to the Chinese National People’s 
Congress two weeks later, Premier Hua asserted that 


April 1979, at the same time that they gave notice of their intention to 
abrogate the 1950 treaty, did not raise the issue of withdrawal from 
Mongolia. See NCNA, Apr. 3, 1979. 

58 The ambiguity in Chinese intentions with regard to this point, did 
not begin to fade until a month after the talks commenced. Deng 
Xiaoping was then asked by a Japanese interviewer if he did not think 
it would be better, ‘for the sake of the negotiations, first to sign a 
cultural exchange agreement, a technical agreement, and documents 
concerning state relations, and then to negotiate patiently on other 
difficult questions.’’ Deng replied that ‘‘the Soviet side appears to think 
so; the Soviet Union tries to deceive world opinion by making the 
negotiations look as if they are progressing to a certain extent without 
resolving basic questions.” But, added Deng, unless they resolve basic 
questions, the negotiations “are of no value at all.”” He went on to 
observe that the 1950 Sino-Soviet treaty had not been of much use, 
and to suggest that any new treaty with the USSR could be useful only 
after “obstacles between the two countries are truly removed” (Asahi 
Shimbun [Tokyo], Oct. 19, 1979). The implication of Deng’s remarks 
was that all agreements and documents would have to wait upon the 
resolution of the ‘basic’ issues China was raising in the talks. That 
those issues centered on Chinese demands regarding specific Soviet 
“hegemonistic” practices—such as the stationing of troops in 
Mongolia—was plain in the statements cited in fn. 56 above. 

59 Soviet Foreign Ministry note, TASS, June 5, 1979. 
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such a verbal statement could not change “the es- 
sence of the matter,” for “whether one was genuinely 
against hegemonism could be judged only by one’s 
deeds.”’ Furthermore, he went on, ‘“‘no ambiguity 
could be tolerated” on the matter. The prospects for 
the Sino-Soviet talks, he said flatly, ‘““depend on 
whether the Soviet Government makes a substantive 
change in its position.”®° 

A few weeks later, a major Pravda article signed 
with the “Aleksandrov” pseudonym—used especially 
for authoritative pronouncements on China— 
wondered if Beijing was putting forward “preliminary 
conditions” once more or attempting ‘‘to put pressure 
on the other side even before the start of the talks.” 
The author also posed the question of whether China 
was interested primarily in ‘the fact of the talks’ 
themselves or simply in using the talks to bring pres- 
Sure upon Vietnam.®' The Soviets are clearly highly 
defensive on this point, since the Vietnamese are 
likely to be deeply suspicious of any hint of a possible 
moderation of Sino-Soviet tensions while Hanoi- 
Beijing relations remain exacerbated and Sino- 
Vietnamese negotiations deadlocked, while Vietnam is 
fully extended in desperate struggle in Cambodia, and 
while Hanoi continues to be isolated and thus heavily 
dependent on the USSR internationally.® 


Prospects 


As of the fall of 1979, in sum, the probability of sig- 
nificant progress soon toward the normalization of 
Sino-Soviet bilateral relations seems modest at best 
because of constraining realities. In view of the long 
distance China and the Soviet Union have traveled 
since most of the newly-rehabilitated Chinese officials 
last held office, and the thousand fronts on which 
their national interests have become engaged in the 
interim, evidence is still lacking to show the existence 


of strong sentiment in China favoring the major 
Chinese concessions that would now be required to 
bridge the gap. Few Chinese of any background ap- 
pear likely to be willing to yield those concrete Chinese 
interests—especially around China’s periphery—that 
the expansion of Soviet activities and Soviet presence 
have challenged over the last 15 years. 

Therefore, the prospects are for what Vice Premier 
Li Xiannian warned in advance would be a long and 
“tough” negotiation.®* It seems quite possible that the 
1979 Sino-Soviet taiks on the overall state of bilateral 
relations will evolve into another indefinitely protracted 
negotiation, which might proceed sporadically for 
years in parallel with the stalemated border talks. To 
be sure, a compromise that papers over basic differ- 
ences and permits a modest expansion of bilateral 
dealings remains conceivable. But large and impor- 
tant steps toward rapprochement appear highly im- 
probable for a long time because of the implausibility 
of Chinese or Soviet concessions involving important 
national interests. In short, the fundamental causes of 
antagonism seem unlikely to be modified. 


S0NCNA, June 25, 1979. 

61Pravda, June 11, 1979. 

6&2The Vietnamese have repeatedly complained that China’s use of 
“anti-hegemonism’” in its proposals in the Sino-Vietnamese talks was 
designed ‘‘to deceive the world community” (Radio Hanoi, May 19, 
1979). One of the Chinese proposals that is unpalatable to the 
Vietnamese but is likely to be reiterated to the Soviets, called on both 
sides to abjure granting military bases to outside powers or trying to 
secure bases on foreign soil (Han Nianlong’s speech in Hanoi, NCNA, 
Apr. 26, 1979). 

83 Interview in Newsweek (New York, NY), July 16, 1979. Li earlier 
had stated that China had “no intention of changing even slightly its 
basic stance on international issues” in talking to the Soviets (Kyodo 
News Service, June 17, 1979). Deng Xiaoping had said he was 
pessimistic about improving relations with Moscow because the 
Soviets were “unlikely to give up their hegemonism and social 
imperialism” (ibid., May 16, 1979). PLA Deputy Chief of Staff Wu 
Xiquan told Japanese newsmen in July that “China will not appease 
but will frontally oppose the world hegemonism of the Soviet Union” 
(Mainichi Shimbun, July 15, 1979). 
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POLITICS in any political system 
are generally governed by “rules of 
the game” which are more or less 
understood by the actors involved. 
Such rules—or understandings— 
may be formally enshrined in legal 
or quasilegal statements of princi- 
ple, which can vary considerably in 


practical binding force. Or they 
may reflect less explicit social 
mores that draw sustenance from 
deep-seated cultural proclivities. 
Or guidelines may simply develop 
out of behavioral patterns so en- 
trenched within the institutions of 
the system that leaders and bu- 
reaucrats alike know there are cer- 
tain ways to go about things in 
order to maximize chances of suc- 
cess. 

In China, there have been dras- 
tic fluctuations over the years in 
the personal fortunes of leading 
figures engaged in politics. But be- 
yond this, the rules of the game 
have themselves undergone major 
ups and downs since the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) came to 
power in 1949. Now, with Mao’s 
succession apparently resolved 
and with the post-Mao era already 
well under way, it is perhaps a 
good time to reexamine the con- 
ventions of Chinese political 
behavior. 

None of the books on Chinese 
leadership under consideration 
here really comes to grips sys- 
tematically with this issue. Paul 
Wong’s attempt to relate career 
data to actual behavior results only 
in descriptive hypotheses which on 
the whole are remarkably similar to 
those of earlier studies conducted 
without the author’s computer 
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technology or mathematical equa- 
tions (see pp. 137-38, 201-04, 
255-57), and his arguments derive 
little additional credibility from 
such inexplicably starry-eyed af- 
firmations of Maoist faith as: ‘‘as 
the highest leaders pass away, es- 
sentially a new leadership, which 
consists of a large proportion of the 
masses, will take over in the or- 
ganizational system” (p. 270). In 
contrast, Jane Price’s examination 
of CCP political training programs 
before 1945 provides detailed new 
information on important efforts to 
inculcate Communist cadres with 
behavioral norms and usefully re- 
minds us of the substantial debt of 
Chinese practice to Soviet antece- 
dents (e.g., pp. 106 ff.). Still, her 
study is essentially descriptive 
rather than analytic. Roxane Witke 
—or rather Jiang Qing (Chiang 
Ch’ing) herself—puts greater em- 
phasis on the more informal mores 
of leadership practice which made 
life so difficult for an ambitious 
woman; but such insights and the 
interesting tidbits of inside informa- 
tion provided notwithstanding, the 
often tedious recounting of Jiang’s 
side of the story, combined with a 
paucity of sustained analysis by 
Professor Witke, detracts substan- 
tially from the potential value of this 
political (auto)biography. 

The three volumes published in 
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East Asia are hardly more helpful. 
Hung Li’s ‘‘power struggle’’ in- 
terpretation of post-1959 Chinese 
politics occasionally produces in- 
teresting ideas but often leads to 
odd conclusions, e.g., that Jiang 
Qing and Deng Xiaoping were allies 
against Zhou Enlai (pp. 66-67). A 
more fundamental flaw in Hung 
Li's analysis is that it eschews any 
explanation why power struggles 
(allegedly) recur unremittingly. Li 
Tien-min’s more restrained study 
of Liu Shaogi (Liu Shao-ch’i) sensi- 
bly emphasizes Liu’s long close 
working relationship with Mao, yet 
it provides little new insight into 
Liu’s fall from grace. Finally, Wang 
Hsueh-wen’s polemic—unfortu- 
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nately the book deserves the epi- 
thet—only tangentially touches on 
questions of leadership politics in 
any meaningful way as it tirelessly 
reiterates the Kuomintang assertion 
that the CCP is destroying tradi- 
tional Chinese culture. 

Despite the shortcomings of 
each of these works, however, 
taken together they serve to stim- 
ulate our interest in the underlying 
rules of Chinese leadership politics. 
In fact, different ‘‘rules of the 
game’”’ can be inferred from the 
various ‘‘models” of Chinese poli- 
tics implicit in the books. Five 
overlapping models —or ap- 
proaches—stand out in particular: 
(1) a political culture approach; (2) 
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a policy conflict model; (3) a fac- 
tional or power struggle model; (4) 
a bureaucratic or complex organi- 
zations approach; and (5) a Com- 
munist systems perspective. This 
essay will examine the guidelines 
for elite behavior suggested by 
each of these approaches. 


WHAT RULES of political behavior 
can be deduced from a political 
culture approach? Careful attention 
to seniority in appointments and a 
Suitable respect for age in lead- 
ership interaction would be obvious 
behavioral guidelines for China 
(see Wong, p. 169). The muting of 
conflict, as suggested by the tradi- 
tional Chinese emphasis on har- 
mony, was clearly an important fea- 
ture of the early period of the 
People’s Republic, if not of sub- 
sequent years. But perhaps most 
significant was the respect and 
loyalty due Mao not only as “em- 
peror,’’ but, in Peng Dehuai’s 
words, as “‘founder of the dy- 
nasty.””’ 

The adoption of a policy conflict 
model, in contrast, would draw at- 
tention to debate over the optimal 
strategy for economic growth and 
how to reconcile such growth with 
revolutionary socialist values. De- 
pending on the circumstances, 
such debate can have quite diver- 
gent implications for political be- 
havior. In periods of consensus, 
politics revolves around building 
support within established institu- 
tions for relatively limited adjust- 
ments to already accepted overall 
Strategies, while periods of far- 
reaching disagreement—even if 
not necessarily in the mold of the 
“two-line struggle” interpretation, 
which has come under increasing 


' See Peng’s alleged comments to Zhang 
Wentian at the 1959 Lushan meetings, in 
Current Background (Hong Kong), No. 851, 
1968, p. 30. Cf. Mao’s own comments on 
emperor worship and the discussion in Witke, 
pp. 360-61. 


criticism?—can lead to bitter con- 
flict involving extra-party actors 
and significantly higher stakes for 
the participants. A new, more for- 
bidding atmosphere emerges as 
previously respected restraints are 
dropped from the rules of the 
game. 

The factional model differs from 
the policy conflict approach in 
making politics appear to revolve 
around personalities rather than is- 
sues or ideology.* Relevant rules 
for survival in such a system in- 
clude building networks of long- 
time associates and constantly 
readjusting alliances to maintain a 
favorable balance of power against 
opposing factions. The bureau- 
cratic model provides yet another 
focus by highlighting guidelines for 
maximizing organizational re- 
sources, manipulating superiors, 
and controlling subordinates.* 

Finally, the Communist systems 
approach suggests a variety of be- 
havioral guidelines which inter- 
twine with all four preceding 
perspectives. Rules for bureau- 
cratic manipulation must reflect 
the parallel hierarchies and pen- 
chant for ideological control of 
Communist systems. The agenda 
and tactics for debates over de- 
velopmental strategies are to a Sig- 
nificant extent influenced by the 
experiences of other Communist 


regimes. Factional conflict also has 


2 See the critiques in Frederick C. Teiwes, 
“Chinese Politics 1949-1965. A Changing 
Mao,” Current Scene (Hong Kong), January 
and February 1974; and Lowell Dittmer, ‘“‘Line 
Struggle’ in Theory and Practice: The Origins 
of the Cultural Revolution Reconsidered,” 
The China Quarterly (London), December 
1977. 

3 For a systematic elaboration of this 
approach, see Andrew J. Nathan. “A 
Factional Model for CCP Politics,” ibid., 
January-March 1973. 

“ For a suggestive discussion of rules of 
getting ahead in the Chinese bureaucratic 
environment, see Michel Oksenberg, “The 
Institutionalization of the Chinese Communist 
Revolution: The Ladder of Success on the Eve 
of the Cultural Revolution,” ibid., 
October-December 1968. 
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precedents. The record of personal 
clienteles in Soviet leadership poli- 
tics has fueled speculation re- 
garding similar patterns in China, 
and the anticipation of implacable 
post-Lenin- and post-Stalin-style 
succession struggles has some- 
times affected. analysis. The domi- 
nant position attained by leaders of 
successful Communist revolutions 
likewise dovetails with that attrib- 
uted to dynastic founders under 
the Chinese political culture model. 

Yet it is often overlooked that 
Communist systems have formal 
codes of leadership behavior as 
well. Such codes are often violated 
in practice and vary significantly 
from system to system;> neverthe- 
less, they form a critical part of the 
operative guidelines for political ac- 
tivity. In the Chinese case, a par- 
ticularly strong set of organizational 
norms emerged by the early 
1940’s. The most significant of 
these were: (1) Leninist discipline, 
i.e., the implementation of higher - 
level directives by subordinate or- 
gans; (2) collective leadership, i.e., 
decisions by majorities rather than 
individuals; (3) minority rights, i.e., 
the legitimate expression of dissent 
within formal party bodies; (4) le- 
nient rectification, rather than the 
harsh purges of the ‘‘ruthless 
struggle and merciless blows” ap- 
proach ascribed to pre-Mao CCP 
leaderships; and (5) the handling 
of disciplinary problems within offi- 
cial organizations, with mass par- 
ticipation in their resolution kept 
under strict control. 

The relationship of these organi- 
zational norms to less formal rules 
of the game is a variable one. Often 


5 Note especially the divergence between 
Stalinist and CCP practice despite shared 
Leninist antecedents. Cf. Price’s account of 
the influence of Stalin’s preoccupation with 
ferreting out deviationists on early CCP 
practice (pp. 89-90), an influence only 
overcome by the consolidation of 
organizational norms discussed later in this 
essay. 
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the relationship is one of mutual 
reinforcement. Leniency in rectifi- 
cation measures fits nicely with 
traditional Chinese emphases on 
educability and elite responsibility, 
even if it clashes with extreme Con- 
fucian social harmony (see Price, 
pp. 194-95). The defense of 
minority rights both encourages the 
open policy process required for 
sound decisions on developmental 
alternatives and upholds the tradi- 
tion of the upright official who hon- 
estly speaks his mind. Finally, by 
their very nature party organiza- 
tional principles support bureau- 
cratic activity by providing predict- 
able guidelines for behavior. Yet in 
many instances official norms may 
also challenge the acceptability of 
informal behavioral guidelines. For 
example, factional conflict outside 
formal CCP bodies and essentially 
unrelated to policy issues quite 
clearly stands beyond the pale as 
“unprincipled” struggle, notwith- 
standing some tolerance in prac- 
tice for personal (quanx/) ties. 
Other cases are more ambiguous. 
The exalted position of Mao as 
founding father of the revolution 
(and dynasty) stands uneasily with 
the principle of collective lead- 
ership. The advantages of predict- 
ability provided by party principles 
are somewhat offset by demands, 
enforced in the name of Leninist 
discipline, which challenge ploys 
commonly used by bureaucrats to 
maximize their own organizational 
interests. And situations approxi- 
mating “‘line struggle” sorely test 
the restraints of the norms. As even 
Liu Shaoqi once argued, ideologi- 
cal correctness must ultimately 
take precedence over any notions 
of organizational discipline.® 

The importance of official norms 
and their interaction with behavior 


® See Liu’s “Self-Cultivation in Organization 
and Discipline” (July 1939), in Chinese Law 
and Government (White Plains, NY), Spring 
1972, p. 27. 
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reflecting less formal understand- 
ings can be seen more clearly 
through an examination of the role 
of official norms over succeeding 
periods of history in the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC). Indeed, 
much of post-1949 Chinese poli- 
tics can be viewed in terms of the 
changing vitality of these norms 
and the extent to which they have 
been reinforced or displaced by 
rules of the game derived from 
other sources.’ 


DURING THE initial period from 
1949 to the beginning of the Great 
Leap Forward in late 1957, formal 
party norms held up well. Leninist 
discipline received unstinting sup- 
port as the CCP’s basic organiza- 
tional principle for cadres at all 
levels. While cadres were vulnera- 
ble to criticism for shortcomings 
related to overzealous implementa- 
tion of official policy, the sanctions 
meted out were generally mild. At 
the higher levels, the norms of 
collective leadership and minority 
rights also functioned smoothly. 
Mao operated largely as a centrist 
balancer in these years, warning 
against excesses of both the left 
and the right, and was even willing 
to be overruled by a majority of his 
colleagues, as evidenced by his 
acceptance in mid-1956 of the 
idea of a slowdown in economic 
growth. When the Chairman under- 
took dramatic initiatives, as with 
the Hundred Flowers experiment of 
1956-57, he was able to muster a 
majority once his prestige was on 
the line.® As for policy dissenters, 
leading figures occasionally suf- 
fered mild career setbacks (e.g., 
Bo Yibo in 1953 over tax policy), 
but the fact that few members lost 
their membership status when a 
new Central Committee was elec- 
ted in 1956 suggests that top-level 
officials had little to fear from a 
frank articulation of their views. Fi- 
nally, the conduct of elite discipline 


by and large followed the mild ap- 
proach laid down by rectification 
doctrine and kept mass participa- 
tion under tight rein.'° Where harsh 
penalties and aroused masses 
were prominent—as in the “three 
anti’ campaign regarding retained 
Kuomintang personnel and during 
the ‘‘anti-rightist’’ campaign 
against bourgeois intellectuals— 
the main targets were suspect 
nonparty groups, and mass anger 
was in response to cues from the 
regular party apparatus. 

The vitality of official norms be- 
fore the Great Leap Forward was 
also conducive to rules of the game 
associated with the limited policy 
conflict and bureaucratic politics 
models. Operating within the pa- 
rameters of a broad consensus on 
modernization along the lines of 
the Soviet model, leadership de- 
bate centered on relatively narrow 
issues of rates of development and 
program modifications. Arguments 
had to be addressed to concrete 
problems rather than to broad 


7 For an extended analysis of the fortunes 
of CCP organizational norms, see Frederick 
C. Teiwes, Politics and Purges in China: 
Rectification and the Decline of Party Norms, 
1950-1965, White Plains, NY, M. E. Sharpe, 
1979. 

8 See Teiwes, “Chinese Politics 
1949-1965...,” loc. cit., Part |, pp. 6-8; and 
Roderick MacFarquhar, The Origins of the 
Cultural Revolution, Vol. |: Contradictions 
Among the People 1956-1957, New York, NY, 
Columbia University Press, 1974, pp. 86-90, 
241-49. 

®° See Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, 
Vol. V, Beijing, Foreign Languages Press, 
1977, pp. 103-11; and Donald W. Klein and 
Anne B. Clark, Biographic Dictionary of 
Chinese Communism, 1921-1965, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 
1971, pp. 740-41. 

10 A partial exception was the upsurge of 
criticism during the Hundred Flowers 
experiment in the spring of 1957. Even here, 
however, official policy called for control in 
significant respects. First, the actual 
disciplining of individual party members was 
to be on the inner-party model of the Yenan 
rectification. Morover, the entire process was 
to be conducted as a ‘gentle breeze and mild 
rain,” thus promising the most persuasive of 
disciplinary approaches. See Teiwes, Politics 
and Purges in China, op. cit., Chap. 6. 
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ideological themes, even if the lat- 
ter were sometimes introduced to 
provide an overall gloss for a posi- 
tion. The result was reinforcement 
of the vigorous policy process pro- 
moted by the principles of collec- 
tive leadership and minority rights, 
a process in which harsh denunci- 
ation of opposing positions was 
largely avoided and formal party 
discipline was never invoked on 
policy issues. Limited policy con- 
flict, in turn, contributed to the im- 
portance of bureaucratic consid- 
erations. With policy debates fo- 
cused on specific problems, the 
reliance on bureaucratic expertise 
was of major importance. Price 
notes that prerevolutionary training 
programs generated different orien- 
tations based on function rather 
than factional ties (p. 191), and 
Wong’s data confirm the growing 
significance of functional differ- 
entiation in career patterns after 
1949 (p. 241). 

Thus, tactics for maximizing 
bureaucratic interests became in- 
tertwined with policy conflict—a 
process which reached its apex in 
the open articulation of institutional 
and local interests at the Eighth 
CCP Congress in 1956."' To a cer- 
tain extent, the practice of bureau- 
cratic politics clashed with Leninist 
organizational principles, and the 
resulting tension was reflected in 
attacks on ‘‘independent king- 
doms”’ and ‘‘departmentalism.”’ 
But in a larger sense official norms 
provided basic parameters for the 
bureaucratic game which facili- 
tated its pursuit. Thus, as we have 
seen, Leninist discipline served as 
a predictable guideline for success 
or at least survival. Furthermore, 
the general leniency of the rectifi- 
cation approach meant that such 
phenomena as departmentalism 
and other bureaucratic deviations 
would not meet with severe pun- 


11 See MacFarquhar, op. cit., pp. 130-33. 


ishment except in particularly bla- 
tant cases. Clear signals would be 
given when such behavior would 
no longer be tolerated, and 
bureaucratic life could be altered 
accordingly. 

In contrast to policy conflict and 
bureaucratic modes of behavior, 
factional conflict was clearly inhib- 
ited by the strength of party norms 
in the 1949-57 period. Ironically, 
the major outbreak of factional ac- 
tivity in these years—i.e, the case 
of Gao Gang and Rao Shushi— 
underlines this fact. In a situation 
where Mao’s health was in ques- 
tion and the succession question 
was raised, Gao and Rao appar- 
ently attempted to build a clique 
based on past career links and a 
future division of the spoils, with 
policy issues playing only a minor 
role at best in their plans. The fail- 
ure of their effort in part reflected 
the fact that Gao and Rao were 
poorly placed for playing the fac- 
tional game, for in terms of career 
contacts they were decidedly in- 
ferior to their main targets, Liu 
Shaoqgi and Zhou Enlai. But even 
more important was the fact that 
factional behavior in clear violation 
of existing norms was unaccept- 
able on the grounds that it threat- 
ened the relatively open political 
process which had contributed so 
heavily to CCP successes. '? 

Finally, developments. in 
1949-57 were compatible with 
some major cultural rules. Mao's 
position remained unchallenged 
despite the deletion of ‘Mao Ze- 
dong Thought” from the 1956 CCP 
Constitution in response to interna- 
tional Communist developments. 
Indeed, quite apart from the vari- 
ous concerns which became ap- 
parent in official party statements, 
one can speculate that Chinese 
consternation over the attack of 


12 For a detailed analysis of the Gao-Rao 
case, see Teiwes, Politics and Purges in 
China, op. cit., Chap. 5. 
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Nikita Khrushchev on Yosif Stalin 
reflected a strong feeling that one 
simply does not denigrate one’s 
ancestors.'* Furthermore, the 
avoidance of high-level purges fit 
well with the traditional emphasis 
on harmonious relationships. Fi- 
nally, Jiang Qing’s plight in these 
years, when she was removed from 
all official posts with Mao’s appar- 
ent active consent (see Witke, pp. 
224 ff. and 255-56), reflected not 
only resistance to “outsiders” with- 
out appropriate revolutionary cre- 
dentials, but also deep cultural at- 
titudes opposed to women’s mixing 
in politics. 


THE GREAT LEAP Forward marked 
a fundamental turning point for 
party organizational norms. These 
norms were not explicitly rejected 
before the onset of the Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution, but 
after the Great Leap they began to 
function in a much more erratic 
fashion. Minority rights were first 
called into question by the purge of 
provincial leaders in late 1957-58, 
which for the first time since 1949 
involved policy views aS a major 
focus of attack. An even more 
dramatic infringement of these 
rights came with Mao’s 1959 dis- 
missal of Minister of Defense Peng 
Dehuai following Peng’s critique of 
the Great Leap at the Lushan Ple- 
num of the CCP Central Commit- 
tee. This punishment for views ex- 
pressed openly in an official CCP 
forum caused considerable re- 
sentment within higher party cir- 
cles, where many leaders, includ- 
ing some who disagreed with the 
substance of Peng’s views, felt he 
had merely been exercizing his 
legitimate rights. 

Linked to the decline of minority 


131 am indebted to Wang Gungwu for this 
observation. In this regard, the apparent 
unwillingness of the current leadership to go 
too far in allowing direct criticism of Mao can 
also be seen as reflecting qualms about the 
propriety of attacking ancestors. 
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rights was the erosion of collective 
leadership. Concern in this regard 
surfaced in 1959 also, as various 
officials grumbled about Mao’s in- 
creasingly “individual style.’ De- 
spite efforts by Mao himself to reaf- 
firm the principle of collective 
leadership, the Chairman’s with- 
drawal to the “second line” in the 
1960’s actually complicated mat- 
ters even further. Cut off from on- 
going contact with his ranking 
comrades, Mao’s interventions be- 
came increasingly unpredictable 
and thus more difficult to integrate 
into a functioning collective lead- 
ership. 

But if norms concerning the 
policy-making process were in- 
creasingly under stress, principles 
concerning elite discipline were 
also being threatened. In contrast 
to the generally mild rectification 
campaigns of the early and mid- 
1950’s, higher purge rates and 
harsher sanctions became com- 
mon after the Great Leap Forward. 
Distressed party officials even 
began to complain of the reap- 
pearance of the hated “ruthless 
Struggle and merciless blows’’ 
methods associated with pre-Mao 
CCP leaderships, particularly dur- 
ing the anti-right-opportunist drive 
which followed Peng Dehuai’s dis- 
missal. The direct participation of 
ordinary peasants in the discipli- 
nary process during the 1960's, 
especially in the “socialist educa- 
tion movement” under Liu Shaogi’s 
guidance in 1964, likewise had 
grave consequences for cadre mo- 
rale. Finally, even Leninist dis- 
cipline failed to provide a totally re- 
liable guideline for political be- 
havior. Although never challenged 
in theory, strict discipline was un- 
dermined in practice during the 
1960-61 rectification campaign by 
harsh criticisms of hapless cadres 
whose excesses had been due in 
large measure to the incredible 
pressures placed on them from 
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above during the Great Leap 
Forward. 

Clearly, formal organizational 
norms were no longer fully effective 
regulators of political behavior. At 
the same time, other rules of the 
game were in a similar state of un- 
certainty. Policy conflict could no 
longer be conducted according to 
the rules of the 1950's. The Great 
Leap marked the end of a broad 
consensus in the party, and policy 
debate no longer centered on rela- 
tively minor adjustments but in- 
stead involved—initially at least— 
far-reaching alternative paths. The 
guidelines concerning policy con- 
flict were altered to create an in- 
creasingly close linkage between 
policy position and political power, 
a situation graphically illustrated by 
the case of Chen Yun. Although not 
formally disciplined, Chen lost his 
operational authority over the na- 
tional economy in late 1957, ap- 
parently because of his misgivings 
concerning the Great Leap strat- 
egy, only to regain a key role briefly 
in 1961-62, when there was a 
need to cope with the collapse 
brought on by the strategy he had 
earlier disapproved. But this link- 
age was not complete. After the 
failure of the Great Leap, the lead- 
ership of the party groped for new 
directions rather than polarizing 
into antagonistic groups. Mao con- 
tinued to advocate the expression 
of minority views without fear of re- 
tribution—though at the same time 
he escalated political rhetoric with 
repeated warnings against revi- 
sionism.'* As a result, a great many 
concrete issues continued to be 
thrashed out in normal fashion in 


official party bodies. Nevertheless, 


14 The Chairman’s ambivalence in this 
regard was clearly indicated in his remarks to 
the Tenth Central Committee Plenum of 1962, 
when he noted that class struggle and work 
were “two different kinds of problems” and 
“our work must not be jeopardized just 
because of class struggle.” Chinese Law and 
Government, Winter 1968-69, pp. 90, 92. 


with the stakes clearly higher, a 
new note of reticence was injected 
into the policy game, as indicated 
by Peng Zhen’s secret review of 
Great Leap directives in 1961. 

Similarly, bureaucratic politics 
continued but, because of the in- 
decisiveness of the top leadership 
in the early 1960’s, with even 
greater leeway and greater risks for 
individual officials. Thus, the view 
restated by Li Tien-min that Liu 
Shaoqi sought to neutralize Mao’s 
initiatives in this period by means 
of bureaucratic obstruction 
(p. 152) not only overestimates 
Liu’s control of the bureaucracy 
but, more important, misperceives 
the dilemma of officials below the 
top rank. While Mao’s withdrawal to 
the ‘second line” did give these of- 
ficials an opportunity to experiment 
with their own approaches, it also 
left them vulnerable to attack from 
an increasingly disillusioned 
Chairman. Although unable to offer 
a coherent program of his own, 
Mao persisted in intervening with 
“supreme directives” which, in the 
words of one leader, were ‘‘very dif- 
ficult to fathom.’’'® 

With the rules of policy conflict 
and bureaucratic maneuver be- 
coming increasingly problematic, 
signs of incipient factional behavior 
began to appear as well. In con- 
trast to the situation which pre- 
vailed in the 1950’s, personal con- 
tacts of the most intimate kind now 
came to center stage with the in- 
volvement of both Jiang Qing and 
Liu Shaogi’s wife, Wang Guangmei, 
in important political issues. Yet it 
should be emphasized that the ac- 
tivities of these two women were 
limited to a few specific areas 
where they served largely, to use 
Jiang’s term, as “roving sentinels” 
for their husbands. Widespread 


signs of factional behavior were not 


15 The quote is from Hu Qiaomu. See 
Teiwes, “Chinese Politics 1949-1965 ...,” 
loc. cit., Part ll, pp. 14-15. 
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yet observable, and appointments 
still continued to be made by func- 
tional and bureaucratic criteria. 

Finally, while echoes of tradi- 
tional themes abounded in the 
1958-65 period, these were fre- 
quently in conflict with official party 
norms. The analogy drawn at the 
time between Peng Dehuai and 
imperial minister Hai Rui was no 
mere artistic convenience. It re- 
flected deep feelings that an up- 
right official had been mistreated 
by the emperor. But at the same 
time it implied that no redress was 
possible except by the dispensa- 
tion of that emperor. Similarly, the 
growing attention given to the study 
of Mao’s works as an all-purpose 
panacea and his own comments on 
the desirability of a personality cult 
stood in striking and increasing 
contradiction to the Chairman’s re- 
peated calls for collective lead- 
ership and his assertion that he 
was “no god.’’'® 


THE CONTRADICTIONS of 
1958-65 came to a head during 
the Cultural Revolution, when CCP 
norms were effectively shattered. 
The most striking manifestation of 
this development, of course, was 
the almost free rein given to stu- 
dent Red Guards and other non- 
party ‘‘rebel’’ groups to attack 
some of the highest party leaders 
without clear guidance from official 
structures. At the same time, the 
sanctions invoked by both nonparty 
groups and official authorities de- 
parted radically from rectification 
principles. Not only were senior 
leaders seized and roughly pa- 
raded through the streets by Red 
Guards, but at the Ninth CCP Con- 
gress in 1969 some 70 percent of 


16 Contrast Mao's statements in Edgar 
Snow, The Long Revolution, New York, NY, 
Random House, 1971, p. 18; and Miscellany 
of Mao Tse-tung Thought, Arlington, VA, US 
Joint Publications Research Service, 

No. 61269, 1974, p. 403. 


the previous Central Committee 
members were dismissed. 

Moreover, the charges brought 
against disgraced officials in fact 
represented a frontal attack on re- 
maining party norms. Many ac- 
cusations focused on alleged op- 
position to Mao and his policies. 
Yet since in most cases the culprits 
were being charged ex post facto 
with expressing what had been the 
official CCP line of the time in 
question, the charges directly un- 
dermined the concept of collective 
leadership. Various attacks further 
demonstrated that policy dissent 
was now Sufficient for punishment 
even if such dissent were openly 
articulated within formal party 
bodies. Assurances of minority 
rights became meaningless in such 
circumstances. 

Finally, Leninist discipline was 
challenged by the rejection of ar- 
guments by cadres that they were 
merely implementing higher-level 
policy. Instead of such ‘‘slavish” 
behavior, a truly committed revolu- 
tionary was urged to scrutinize 
higher directives in “the mirror of 
Mao’s thought” and reject all that 
did not measure up. Clearly, a 
Leninist organization could not 
function in this manner. 


WITH THE post-Cultural Revolution 
effort to rebuild China’s political 
system, it became necessary to 
provide a new Set of organizational 
principles as well as revived institu- 
tions. In the period up to Mao’s 
death, particularly following the 
demise of Lin Biao in 1971, two 
distinct approaches to the norms of 
inner-party life were locked in con- 
flict. While Mao ‘still sporadically 
backed some traditional principles, 
the Chairman and those close to 
him—most notably the so-called 
“gang of four’’—were determined 
that the new norms reflect the 
basic ideological thrust of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. However, the re- 
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building process also offered an 
Opportunity to those associated 
with pre-1966 political institutions 
—perhaps Zhou Enlai above all 
others—to try and restore the or- 
ganizational principles of the 
1940's. 

The conflict between the two ap- 
proaches was perhaps most 
sharply delineated at the 10th CCP 
Congress in 1973. The new party 
constitution adopted at the con- 
gress reaffirmed many long- 
standing norms: Leninist discipline 
(“the lower level is subordinate to 
the higher level’), collective lead- 
ership (“the minority is subordinate 
to the majority’), and minority 
rights (“if a party member holds 
different views... he is allowed to 
reserve his views’). But the new 
constitution, and particularly Wang 
Hongwen’s report on it, likewise 
contained many elements which 
conflicted with these norms. The 
continuing primary role given Mao 
and his thought, even if toned 
down from Cultural Revolution 
days, made true collective lead- 
ership difficult. The emphasis on 
the danger of capitalist restoration 
and the need for recurrent cultural 
revolutions boded ill for any leaders 
seeking to exercize their rights to 
articulate alternative policies. Wang 
supported the right of nonparty 
masses to engage in criticism of 
party leaders without direction from 
above. And finally he underscored 
the merits of the rebellious at- 
titudes of 1966-68 and rejected 
strict obedience to organizational 
authority by introducing and pro- 
moting a new saying from Chair- 
man Mao: “Going against the tide 
is a Marxist principle.’’'” 

In the bitter struggles of the 
post-l0th Congress period, these 
divergent approaches to party 
principles were both a key issue 


17 See the documents of the 10th Congress 


in Peking Review (Beijing), Nos. 35-36, 
1973. 
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and a tool of struggle. The ‘“‘estab- 
lishment” forces of experienced 
party officials used rectification 
concepts to facilitate the rehabilita- 
tion of more old-line leaders and 
demanded disciplined implementa- 
tion of central decisions, while the 
“gang of four’ encouraged both 
the new mass supervision aspects 
of the new constitution as reflected 
in wall-poster attacks on top lead- 
ers and the rejection of “‘revi- 
sionist” directives by lower-level of- 
ficials in the spirit of “going against 
the tide.” 

How did the crisis of party norms 
in the 1966-76 period affect be- 
havior based on other under- 
standings? In the absence of a sta- 
ble set of official organizational 
principles, it became increasingly 
hazardous to play according to 
either bureaucratic or policy con- 
flict rules. Given the unpredict- 
ability of Cultural Revolution poli- 
tics, it is hardly surprising that the 
pursuit of bureaucratic interests 
became less critical than the quest 
for political survival for cadres at all 
levels.'® Even after the Cultural 
Revolution, when the revival of in- 
stitutions once again facilitated the 
pursuit of bureaucratic objectives, 
many officials remained unwilling 
to play active leadership roles be- 
cause of the traumas of the recent 
past and the continuing risk inher- 
ent in a situation where sharply 
conflicting signals were coming 
from Peking. 

The Cultural Revolution made 
the incremental policy game of the 
1950’s—and to a lesser extent of 
the 1960’s—untenable too. From 


18 For discussions of strategies for survival 
during this period, see Richard Baum, “Elite 
Behavior under Conditions of Stress: The 
Lesson of the ‘Tang-ch’uan P’ai’ in the? 
Cultural Revolution,” in Robert A. Scalapino, 
Ed., Elites in the People's Republic of China, 
Seattle, WA, University of Washington Press, 
1972; and Parris H. Chang,” “Provincial Party 
Leaders’ Strategies for Survival during the 
Cultural Revolution,” in ibid. 
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1966 to 1968, it was even impos- 
sible for a more polarized policy 
process to function, as the rhetoric 
of ‘‘two-line struggle’ justified a 
wide-ranging ideological cum fac- 
tional struggle, but with little room 
for true debate on concrete policy 
alternatives.'® Following the Lin 
Biao affair, however, something 
akin to a genuine “‘line struggle” 
did emerge in the policy process, 
with establishment forces favoring 
a return to political stability and the 
pursuit of economic modernization 
while radicals led by the ‘gang of 
four’ sought to keep alive the val- 
ues of the Cultural Revolution. 
Thus, the rules of policy conflict, as 
during the Great Leap Forward, 
came to involve strident characteri- 
zations of opposing views and 
higher stakes for the individuals in- 
volved. But unlike the conditions of 
the Great Leap period, this de- 
velopment was now thoroughly 
enmeshed with rampant fac- 
tionalism. 

The Cultural Revolution initiated 
a period of intense conflict involv- 
ing fundamental ideological issues 
but manifested in struggles for 
power and position between groups 
organized to a large extent on the 
basis of personal ties. The growing 
importance of such ties was per- 
haps most dramatically illustrated 
by the rise of Jiang Qing to Polit- 
buro status (along with another 
wife, Madame Lin Biao) and by 
Jiang’s use of her new power to 
take vengeance on those who had 
slighted her during the 1930's (see 
Witke, pp. 120-22, 335-36). In ef- 
fect, with bureaucratic and policy 
conflict rules of the game no longer 
providing effective guidelines for 
behavior, political leaders found 
thergselves increasingly forced to 
rely on long-standing personal 


19 On “two-line struggle” as a method of 
conflict management, see Dittmer, ‘Line 
Struggle’ ...,” loc. cit., pp. 702 ff. 


connections, which had ‘been help- 
ful but in a sense dormant as long 
as politics had revolved largely 
around institutional and policy 
considerations, to ride out the 
storm. Thus, for example, Sichuan 
leader Li Dazhang’s survival was in 
no small measure the result of his 
sponsorship of Jiang’s party mem- 
bership in the 1930’s (Witke, pp. 
353-54). More broadly, the impor- 
tance of clientele ties determined 
the disproportionate rise and fall of 
military men associated before 
1949 with Lin Biao’s Fourth Field 
Army as Lin’s personal fortunes 
waxed and waned from 1966 to 
1971. And veterans of the Long 
March—perhaps the classic Maoist 
revolutionary experience—fared 
considerably better during the Cul- 
tural Revolution than cadres who 
had participated in underground 
work under the aegis of Liu Shaogi 
and Peng Zhen.?° Although the 
post-Lin Biao period saw greater at- 
tention given to institutional and 
policy interests, the factional al- 
liances of 1966-68 remained a 
major axis of political conflict up 
until Mao’s death and beyond. 
Finally, traditional factors played 
a major role during the 1966-76 
period. Rules derived from political 
culture must be invoked to make 
both the Cultural Revolution and 
Mao’s continued pivotal role de- 
spite his grave illness during his 
last few years fully intelligible. Why 
was the Cultural Revolution ‘‘al- 
lowed” to happen when it griev- 
ously threatened the interests of 
the vast majority of important polit- 
ical actors in China? The bureauc- 
racy and elite as a whole, who had 
generally been protected by party 
norms, were victimized by new in- 


20 See William L. Parish, Jr., “Factions in 
Chinese Military Politics,’ The China 
Quarterly, October-December 1973, pp. 689 
ff.; and Donald W. Klein and Lois B. Hager, 
“The Ninth Central Committee,” ibid., 
January-March 1971, pp. 39, 46. 
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Stability. No particular institution 
was a Clear beneficiary of the up- 
heaval, and even the People’s Lib- 
eration Army saw its capacity to 
perform its major function seriously 
weakened while significant seg- 
ments of the military were caught 
up in the purge. Of the highest 
leaders on the Politburo Standing 
Committee, only Lin Biao stood to 
gain. Yet Mao prevailed on the 
basis of his personal authority, 
which certainly derived from his 
role as revolutionary leader but 
which, one suspects, was also 
bolstered by centuries of deference 
to strong emperors. 

The impact of political culture 
was perhaps even stronger in the 
Chairman’s last years. In the post- 
Lin Biao period Mao’s deteriorating 
health and the damage done to his 
prestige by the demise of his per- 
sonally chosen successor left the 
Chairman in a weaker position than 
at any time since the 1930's. In- 
deed, Hung Li is correct to em- 
phasize the crucial role of Zhou 
Enlai in this period (pp. 29-30), 
even if he grossly underestimates 
Mao’s continuing influence. It is 
probably closest to the truth to say 
that there existed between Mao 
and Zhou a complex relationship in 
which a faithful minister, loyal both 
to Mao and to the larger commu- 
nity of party leaders—many of 
whom he had already protected 
during the upheavals of the Cul- 
tural Revolution—served as an ef- 
fective counterweight to a declining 
emperor. The political influence of 
Zhou, which in his case too con- 
tinued right up to the moment of 
death, despite physical incapacity, 
was undoubtedly based on many 
factors; but the traditional image of 
an upright official may arguably 
have played an important part. As 
Hung Li remarked in an earlier 
context, Zhou “‘tried to impress 
people that he was a perfect gen- 
tleman and strict moralist ... 


[who] knew the right and honora- 
ble relationship between a king and 
his ministers .. .” (pp. 28-29). The 
fall of Deng Xiaoping after Zhou’s 
death demonstrated that all of 
Deng’s organizational powers did 
not afford as effective protection 
against the wrath of the emperor as 
did the patronage of the loyal 
minister. Deng’s supporters could 
not effectively resist the will of a 
dying man, though many of them 
did make a traditional gesture of 
disapproval by leaving their posts.?' 


SINCE MAO’S DEATH and the de- 
feat of the “gang of four,” the new 
CCP leadership has been engaged 
in a systematic effort to restore 
pre-1966 party norms, despite ini- 
tial lip service to Cultural Revolu- 
tion values. This was evident in the 
proceedings of the 11th CCP Con- 
gress of September 1977 and in 
the new party constitution pre- 
sented there. Leninist discipline 
assumed a central place in party 
behavioral guidelines, with cen- 
tralism declared even more impor- 
tant than democracy. The rebel- 
lious slogan of ‘“‘go against the tide” 
was still articulated but was trans- 
formed into an attack against fac- 
tionalism. CCP members were to 
resist “tides” represented by those 
engaged in conspiratorial activities, 


21 On the protest gesture, see Parris H. 
Chang, ‘‘Mao’s Last Stand?” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 
1976, pp. 11-12. It might be objected in view 
of Leonid Brezhnev’s continued crucial role in 
the Soviet Union despite his obviously 
deteriorating health that an explanation 
should be made more in terms of Communist 
systems than Chinese culture. The argument 
here is not of an either/or nature but simply 
suggests that traditional factors strongly 
reinforce any Communist systems factors. 
Also, with regard to Brezhnev, one must 
emphasize that the Soviet leader has 
operated on a consensus basis reflecting the 
interests of the larger ruling group. This 
approach stands in sharp contrast to that of 
Mao in his last decade, when he was 
profoundly out of step with the wishes of the 
great majority of the CCP elite. 
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not the legal decisions of higher 
party bodies. At the same time, the 
congress placed heavy emphasis 
on reviving inner-party democracy. 
Minority rights were upheld, and 
debate was encouraged by the new 
constitution’s call to “say all you 
know and say it without reserve.” 
Decisions on all issues were to be 
made collectively, and tendencies 
to one-man rule were to be re- 
sisted. An effort was made to re- 
Store institutionalized methods of 
handling disciplinary matters 
through the establishment of 
commissions of inspection. While 
mass Supervision was still called 
for, as it had been at the 1973 
congress, its role was considerably 
played down. In actuality, although 
wall posters have been used since 
1976 to criticize individual leaders, 
there has been an evident desire to 
keep the practice under control. 
Finally, traditional ‘‘save-the- 
patient” methods were reasserted, 
with guidelines for the campaign 
against the ‘‘gang of four’’ em- 
phasizing a discriminating ap- 
proach.?? 

The themes of the 11th Congress 
have been reiterated ever since 
and have had a major impact on 
Chinese politics. Emphasis on 
inner-party democracy has facili- 
tated the revival of an open policy 
process. A new consensus on 
priority to economic development 
has formed, and policy conflict has 
centered on how to realize this 
agreed-upon objective. As in the 
1950’s, the rules of this game re- 
quire technical expertise and con- 
crete proposals rather than vague 
ideological broadsides,?* and 
numerous work conferences have 


22 See the documents of the 11th Congress 
in Peking Review, Nos. 35-36, 1977. 

23 For a contrasting perspective, 
emphasizing differences over the ideological 
implications of modernization programs, see 
Kenneth Lieberthal, “The Politics of 
Modernization in the PRC,” Problems of 
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been held to address vigorously 
such matters. The new situation 
has opened the way for a new flow- 
ering of bureaucratic politics as 
variouS agencies make claims for 
resources and for programs de- 
Signed to enhance their own posi- 
tions. 

As the salience of these games 
has increased, factionalism has 
come under relentless criticism. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that, the 
restoration of official norms not- 
withstanding, a decade of factional 
strife has left deep scars on 
Chinese political life. Lingering 
animosities of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion have been reflected in harsh 
sanctions against radicals despite 
the rectification guidelines adopted 
for the campaign against the “gang 
of four.” Even at the Politburo level, 
personality conflict linked to the 
tumultuous 1966-76 decade has 
been a source of divisiveness, as 
evidenced in the dismissal of Wu 
De from his leading posts in the 
Peking Municipality. Still, the fact 
that Wu has been allowed to retain 
Politburo status, in a gesture simi- 
lar to the treatment accorded 
downgraded top-level figures be- 
fore 1966, indicates a strong 
commitment to change the 
“winner-take-all” aspects of fac- 
tional politics which prevailed dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution. Fac- 
tional considerations will remain an 
important feature of Chinese poli- 
tics for a considerable time to 
come, but they are likely to be in- 
creasingly subordinated to policy 
and bureaucratic conflicts sus- 
tained by official organizational 
norms. 

It is also clear that traditional in- 


Communism, May-June 1978. In my view, 
such differences may indeed exist, and 
certainly many lower-level officials have been 
hesitant to commit themselves fully due to 
fears that they do exist. But any conflict in this 
regard is far subordinate to the consensus on 
the need to attach top priority to development. 
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fluences will continue to play a sig- 
nificant role, but most likely in a 
way which reinforces formal party 
principles. With a new, weak em- 
peror on the throne, the collective 
leadership of his ministers is en- 
hanced. The Confucian emphasis 
on harmony fits particularly well 
the effort to reduce the stakes of 
leadership conflict. And the reap- 
pointment of venerable (and 
bureaucratically experienced) 
leaders such as Chen Yun further 
bolsters the likelihood of effective 
decisionmaking. 


Throughout the history of the 
PRC, official party norms have by 
and large been mutually supportive 
of bureaucratic and limited policy 
conflict behavior, while being 
clearly antagonistic toward fac- 
tional politics. Political culture con- 
siderations have played a less con- 
sistent role, with Mao’s over- 
whelmingly dominant position al- 
ways potentially in tension with 
party norms and since 1959 (and 
especially since 1966) often in 
fundamental conflict with them. In 
the post-Mao period, various con- 


siderations, including the absence 
from the scene of the founder of 
the Communist “dynasty,” the re- 
vival of bureaucratic institutions 
and debate on concrete policy al- 
ternatives, and efforts to stamp out 
factionalism, all augur well for a 
strengthened set of formal party 
norms. Given the multitude of 
problems which have arisen in the 
pursuit of modernization, these 
guidelines, or “rules of the game,” 
may prove indispensable to ensur- 
ing the stability required for uncer- 
tain times ahead. 
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THE CHINESE REVOLUTION was 
not the Bolshevik Revolution. This 
truism contains essential truth, for 
the relation of ruling groups in Bei- 
jing to the peasantry in the prov- 
inces in 1949 bore little resem- 
blance to the nastier, darker, and 


more obdurate situation in Soviet 
Russia in the first years after World 
War |. Mao Zedong enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of popular support in the 
countryside which V. |. Lenin did 
not have. What is extraordinary is 
how near Mao and his closest as- 
sociates came to frittering away 
that pool of general goodwill. 

All the books under review afford 
insights into this broad state of af- 
fairs. Elizabeth and Graham John- 
son’s report on their visits to some 
villages in China’s southeastern 
province of Guangdong in August 
1973 provides a short, pleasant in- 
troduction to the underlying bond 
that has existed between govern- 
ment and village, and it also offers 
a body of honest and shrewd ob- 
servations about the strains that 
Mao and his associates placed on 
that bond through their policies, 
especially in the 1960's. For exam- 
ple, pork was exported to Hong 
Kong and rationed in Guangdong. 
The Dazhai egalitarian incentive 
system was not popular. And so on. 

However, interspersed with such 
observations is the misleading 
thesis that things really became 
favorable for China’s peasants only 
in the mid-1950’s, when China 
abandoned a Soviet model of de- 
velopment and opted for self- 
reliant agriculture. The fact is that 
China, with the acquiescence of 
virtually all its new leaders, had 
moved in a very anti-Stalinist direc- 
tion before 1955. Moreover, as 
Yugoslavia’s Josip Broz Tito and 
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Mao’s opponents in China know, 
what Mao actually did in 1955 was 
to launch China on a more arbitrary 
and unpopular course—one which 
these other leaders saw as Stalin- 
ist, one which increasingly 
privatized the citizenry as the gov- 
ernment became more unfathoma- 
ble and tyrannical. 

Mao was obsessed with the 
question of how to prevent China 
from becoming like the Soviet 
Union. Although this goal was 
highly popular in China and re- 
mains so even today, the Chair- 
man’s fixation with what Nikita 
Khrushchev’s USSR had sup- 
posedly become turned his atten- 
tion away from too much of what 
China actually was. That is, Mao 
grew preoccupied with abstractions 
which, though decent in nature, 
were not always relevant and ig- 
nored China’s particularities. China 
suffered dearly for Mao’s obsession 
and the political situation which 
permitted him to turn his rigid per- 
ceptions into policy imperatives. 
Mao actually abandoned his major 
“Maoist” insight that the paths of 
China and the USSR were entirely 
different because they emanated 
from fundamentally distinct cir- 
cumstances. 

As a result of Mao’s initiatives, 
China’s objective was redefined as 
doing everything to move rapidly 
toward full socialism and com- 
munism. Thus, the portals were 
opened wide to the excesses of the 
1958-60 Great Leap Forward. The 
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Great Leap’s typhoon-like Com- 
munist wind ripped through village 
China and ruined the economy. 
That disaster made people skepti- 
cal of government-initiated mobili- 
zation cum ideological appeals 
while tempting local officials into a 
host of petty, familial corruptions. 
Consequently, the tie between rul- 
ers and ruled attenuated, becom- 
ing painfully fragile. By steering 
this misguided course meant to 
avoid the shoals upon which he 
believed the Soviet Union had 
foundered, Mao succeeded in 
wrecking the Chinese ship of state 
and in giving Khrushchev hope that 
by depriving China of the lifeboat 
provided by Soviet economic aid, 
he could force a mutiny against 
Mao’s helmsmanship. 

From that point on, Mao and 
China were caught. On the one 
hand, Mao, Deng Xiaoping, and 
others criticized the policies and 
proponents of rapid, imposed 
transformation of the Chinese 
countryside. Indeed, Mao finally 
dismissed the theoretical leader of 
that Marxist idealist group, Chen 
Boda, in 1970. But at the same 
time Mao had to demonstrate the 
viability of his effort to build a 
“communism” distinctly different 
from Soviet practice. Such an im- 
perative opened the way for the 
sharp politician-theorist Chang 
Chungqiao and his slowly coalescing 
extremist group to try to grab power 
as Mao’s true heirs. The group was 
finally ousted from positions of 
power in October 1976 and vilified 
as the “gang of four.” 


THE HIGHLY political combat over 
the fate of rural China played havoc 
with development in the Chinese 
countryside. Although none of the 
books considered here pays much 
heed to the political struggle per 
Se, all do attempt to explain rural 
development in the People’s Re- 
public. In this sense, they offer 


useful evidence of the impact of 
the political struggle on the coun- 
tryside. Their evidence is particu- 
larly worthwhile because, despite 
the political chaos, enough local 
control and national bureaucratic 
Specialization persisted that efforts 
to increase supplies of water, fer- 
tilizer, seeds, etc., moved ahead 
slowly, even with significant ups 
and downs in the process. Major 
elements of societal continuity, in 
short, accompanied the inter- 
necine slaughter within the ruling 
apparatus. 

In what is far and away the finest 
survey of rural change in China to 
date (based on interviews in Hong 
Kong with refugees from Guang- 
dong), William Parish and Martin 
Whyte suggest that the sudden in- 
tervention of outside officials dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution led to 
inappropriate crop choices and de- 
creased farm productivity. We 
know now that the ultra-Left’s 
stress on self-reliance in grain pro- 
duction, an approach theoretically 
supposed to free China’s peasants 
from disadvantageous dependence 
on capitalist world markets, elitist 
agricultural technicians, and 
hierarchical, specialized divisions 
of labor, actually made things 
worse for the poorest rural prov- 
inces in the northern part of the 
country, thereby increasing the gap 
between rural rich and poor. De- 
spite the rhetoric, grain was in 
practice planted on bad lands 
more suited to other crops. Erosion 
followed. Yields fell. The poor got 
poorer. 

By 1979, such regions were 
returning—with great government 
inputs of capital and know-how—to 
high-value animal husbandry and 
forestry. Other, better-suited areas 
were Specializing in grain, and a 
transportation and trade infrastruc- 
ture was being built to link the 
whole. Ultra-left rhetoric had been 
replaced by genuine progress. 
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Parish and Whyte also show that 
male-female equality was set back 
by the ultra-Left. If measured by 
the ability of a young woman to 
marry within her own village, a 
most important index of whether a 
village woman would have the 
human resources for advance- 
ment, gender equality actually de- 
clined significantly. In short, Parish 
and Whyte warn us of the danger of 
taking ultra-Left descriptions of 
ever more equality as genuine re- 
flections of reality. 

Consider education in this re- 
gard. The post-Cultural Revolution 
line of the ultra-Left was that an 
end to exams would facilitate col- 
lege entrance for peasant youth. 
But, even if one lays aside the fact 
that perhaps more than 100,000 
people died in the Cultural 
Revolution—with one of the results 
being tremendous damage to edu- 
cation, research, science, and 
technology —did poor peasant 
youth actually benefit from such a 
policy? While the data are incom- 
plete, there are solid grounds for 
skepticism. Reports from foreign 
teachers in China on the eve of the 
Cultural Revolution already showed 
a sizable and steadily rising propor- 
tion of students coming from peas- 
ant backgrounds. The ultra-Left’s 
propaganda hid the momentous 
change that had already taken 
place. Subsequent revelations also 
suggest that in the ultra-left period 
the children of rural cadres were 
classified as peasants. That is, 
connections served to deny equal 
opportunity to the rural poor. The 
bias of the recently reintroduced 
exam system may be fairer than 
the ultra-left bias in favor of the 
small percentage of entrenched 
powerholders. 

More important, the issue itself 
may be less decisive than it 
seemed to the ultra-Left. China’s 
college population remains a mi- 
nute percentage of college-aged 


youth. Advanced education is more 
a matter of whether vocational, 
technical, and other special 
schools exist for that rural majority. 
They do, and they are expanding. 
Of course, the political issue, to 
which we shall return later, is 
whether there are avenues of 
power and access for peasant rep- 
resentatives. 

What made the issue of rural 
education seem larger than life, it 
should be noted, was Mao’s thesis, 
which the ultra-Left endorsed, that 
while Khrushchev was in office in 
the USSR, a capitalist managerial- 
technical intelligentsia seized 
power there. Hence, it was argued, 
China had at all costs to avoid that 
alleged outcome. But, as those 
who study the party, the govern- 
ment bureaucracies, and the mili- 
tary in the USSR well know—and 
as once highly placed, demo- 
cratically oriented scientists such 
as Andrey Sakharov have found out 
—State powerholders in the USSR, 
as elsewhere, find pliable intellec- 
tuals to serve their interests. The 
technical intelligentsia did not and 
still does not rule. 


THE COSTS for rural people of the 
abandonment of the knowledge of 
technicians, the price of China’s 
ultra-left anti-intellectualism, are 
brilliantly, powerfully, and persua- 
sively described in E. B. Vermeer’s 
volume. This thorough tome on the 
politics of water, while too. dense 
for a nonspecialist audience, is re- 
quired reading for all China spe- 
cialists. Vermeer richly details how 
attempts at social change by rural 
mass movements were counterfeit. 
In fact, as with the Great Leap For- 
ward, they were murderous. Turn- 
ing labor into a mass athletic con- 
test led to a decline of safety and 
health standards. What actually 
leaped forward were accidents and 
heart attacks. More people were 
needlessly killed. All peasant work- 
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ers put in extra hours at no pay. 
Compensation for the inundation of 
land and homes caused by big 
water projects was reduced. Too 
far left meant ever more exploita- 
tion. 

In addition, warnings by techni- 
cians, specialists, and others about 
unfavorable consequences of 
ultra-left policies were treated as 
needlessly pessimistic and coun- 
terrevolutionary. Salinization of the 
soil increased. The water table fell. 
Production declined and became 
more costly. 

Naturally enough, the hungry, 
uncompensated, and corvée work- 
ers experiencing these disasters 
did not become more enthusiastic 
about ultra-left rural mass mobiliza- 
tion. Continuing ultra-left under- 
takings therefore turned many vil- 
lagers sullen and passive. 

It is because of the ultra-left dis- 
asters of the past that the post-Mao 
government of China has had to do 
so much to turn around the rural 
situation and to woo back the 
peasantry. Prices for farm products 
have recently been raised, while 
prices for farm inputs and rural 
taxes have been cut. Savings-bank 
interest rates have been increased. 
Pressure not to celebrate popular 
occasions has been reduced. 
Foreign exchange is used to pur- 
chase breeding animals, seeds, 
and needed machinery—and spe- 
clal consumer items that the pop- 
ulation desires. State investment in 
agriculture has risen. A Ministry of 
Agricultural Machinery has been 
organized. Improving the lot of the 
rural dweller has become China’s 
absolute number one priority. 

This picture does not mean that 
Gordon Bennett’s welcome book 
drawing together the reports of 
numerous visitors over time to a 
model commune not far from Can- 
ton was erroneous in depicting 
more or less steady advance. It 
means rather that we need a more 
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complex and differentiated over- 
view. The Guangdong villages ben- 
efited from double and triple crop- 
ping, trade with Hong Kong, and a 
fairly extensive transportation sys- 
tem. And model villages got the 
best of everything. Many poorer 
areas went in reverse. 

Transport costs, as Holland 
Hunter’s slender pamphlet claims 
and Vermeer details, can be deci- 
sive in determining the extent of 
progress. Until the government im- 
proves the transport infrastructure, 
as it is now committed to doing, 
China is condemned to a pattern of 
low-production, nonspecialized 
cropping. Rapid exchange of prod- 
ucts is essential for high- 
production specialization to pay. 
Transportation inputs can trans- 
form the partial successes of the 
past into a more general improve- 
ment of the condition of all China’s 
rural citizens. 


THE MID-1975 study tour of the 
American Rural Small-scale Indus- 
try Delegation headed by Dwight 
Perkins convincingly shows how 
China made the most of its earlier 
bad situation. 

At the same time, the delegation 
conveyed misgivings about ultra- 
left policies. Perkins was Surprised, 
for example, that “‘rural off-farm 
employment” was not a major goal 
of the government. In short, the 
ultra-Left, because it feared the 
creation of ‘‘capitalist’’ attitudes 
and interference with food produc- 
tion (its fixation), did not give 
enough help to the program which 
promoted higher-value, higher- 
wage intermediate technology. Fur- 
thermore, Perkins viewed small, 
local enterprises as rational at a 
given stage but eventually to be 
transcended by large, more effi- 
cient units better suited to meeting 
the needs of more of the people. 
The ultra-Left, in contrast, took the 
small and local as virtually a good 
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in itself and ignored the implica- 
tions of the fact that the poorest 
areas of the country did not pos- 
sess the resources, water, or 
transport to sustain such enter- 
prises. 

Today the post-Mao ruling group 
in China blames the stagnation of 
rural production on the ultra-Left. 
There is much truth to that charge, 
yet it overlooks a lot. It does not 
take into account that China really 
has done amazingly well by most 
ordinary standards, even though it 
may have fallen far short of its po- 
tential. The father of the “Green 
Revolution,” Dr. Norman Borlaug, 
who surely has no political axe to 
grind, concluded, based on com- 
parative observations, that the 
Chinese are carrying out the 
world’s most spectacular Green 
Revolution. 

Moreover, one must remember 
that the past has not by any means 
been unreservedly bleak for 
China’s peasants. The original rev- 
olution of 1949 destroyed a 
landiord-usurer order. The new 
government worked to end famine, 
misery, and poverty without build- 
ing up a top-heavy, new, exploita- 
tive bureaucracy. The army worked 
on water control projects. The 
ultra-Left helped diffuse culture, 
medicine, and education to the 
countryside. Local units obtained 
training for local technicians and 
received permission to reinvest 
much of their earnings and pay 


people more out of expanded pro- 
duction. The government did a 
good job of protecting society from 
the buffeting of the world market. 
Few institutional obstacles pre- 
cluded diffusion and employment 
of productive knowledge. In fact, in 
many if not most regions and 
periods, the ultra-Left did not run 
agricultural policy. 

The statistics offered by the 
post-Mao rulers to show that no 
growth occurred in the past must 
be treated with the same skepti- 
cism as earlier ultra-Left claims 
that communism and prosperity 
were just around the corner. To see 
the immediate past as pure evil 
created by a malicious enemy is a 
dangerous error. It leads to the er- 
roneous conclusion that the good 
guys can now produce miracles. It 
in fact resulted in the beautiful vi- 
sions of 1978 which were shattered 
by the realities of 1979. As a con- 
sequence, targets have had to be 
scaled down. 

The problem here is politics. If 
one group controls the line, the 
party, and the media, how can it 
resist the temptation to scapegoat 
its opponents? The rural dweller 
remains vulnerable to and mistrust- 
ful of those at one policy extreme 
who seek to negate their opponents 
at the other extreme. The lack of 
democracy continues to foster lack 
of trust and realism because oppo- 
nents cannot respond and clash in 
an arena where all members of so- 


ciety can judge the merits of the is- 
sues. 

The post-Mao group, it is true, 
has made significant movements in 
a more humane and democratic di- 
rection. But the consequence of a 
Leninist party, an untouchable mili- 
tary, a tense and unchecked fac- 
tional situation at the state level, 
and the restricted contours of 
ideological discussion (e.g., Mao’s 
policies cannot be criticized di- 
rectly) could yet reverse these 
democratic gains. The most hope- 
ful sign—still just a bud which 
could easily wither and die—is the 
growth of genuine local elections. 
There is an effort to assure at least 
twice aS many candidates as the 
positions available, to welcome 
non-party nominations from non- 
party groups, and to foster genuine 
campaigning and debate on real 
issues. While this democratic trend 
has been promoted by some of the 
highest levels of the party, it has 
powerful opponents, who fear the 
result of these first few real elec- 
tions. Such elections may ulti- 
mately bring to the fore more peas- 
ant representatives to express their 
own interests. If so, they may again 
make real the fundamental original 
distinction between the Chinese 
and Russian revolutions—the pop- 
ular rooting of the Chinese revolu- 
tion in the leadership’s knowledge 
of, ties to, and identification with 
the real aspirations of the rural 
poor. 
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THE ANIMOSITIES of the cold war 


era, coupled with the excesses of 
the Cultural Revolution and the 
“gang of four,’’ have instilled in 
American thought the notion that 
the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) has from its inception been 
an essentially lawless society. In- 
deed, many Americans—including 
formulators of US foreign policy 
and even a large number of China- 
watchers—believe that the 
People’s Republic has had little 
use and respect for law, either 
domestically or internationally. 


Therefore, the argument goes, 
whether it be in the area of human 
rights, treaty commitments, or 
trade, we in the US need not 
bother ourselves particularly with 
legal concerns when dealing with 
China. 

The works by Gene Hsiao and by 
George Ginsburgs, and many of the 
contributions to the volume edited 
by Victor Li, go far toward dispel- 
ling the notion of Chinese lawless- 
ness which is still prevalent in the 
US. For, as these authors show, al- 
though the Chinese neither are 
now nor ever have been as en- 
amored of law and lawyers as 
Anglo-American society, it is 
equally evident that they have in 
fact not been adverse to relying 
upon law—especially when it has 
been to their advantage. 

The Chinese have—in Confucian 
and Communist days alike—always 
been suspicious, if not disdainful, 
of law as a tool for regulating politi- 
cal, social, or even commercial ac- 
tivity. Worthy individuals, the Chi- 
nese have felt, know instinctively 
what is proper behavior and there- 
fore do not need external rules to 
guide them. Unworthy persons do 
not know what is proper and ac- 
cordingly will find a way to twist or 
evade any set of rules; what is 
needed to right their behavior is 
not laws but rather moral reeduca- 
tion. 

Nonetheless, the Chinese, as 
evidenced throughout their history 
and underscored again this past 
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year by a spate of major legal un- 
dertakings, including the promul- 
gation of a new criminal code and a 
law governing joint ventures with 
foreign investors, recognize that 
law has its uses. There is a curious 
aptness in devising laws for dealing 
with foreigners in commercial mat- 
ters, for, as Chinese myth would 
have it, law did not originate in 
Chinese culture, but rather was the 
creation of “barbarian” (i.e., non- 
Chinese) society. 

A comprehensive overview of the 
role of law in China’s foreign trade 
from the late years of the Qing 
dynasty (1644-1911) to the early 
1970’s is provided in Professor Li’s 
volume, which contains 14 papers 
delivered at a 1971 London con- 
ference on Chinese law but gener- 
ally updated through early 1973 (or 
1976 in the case of Professor Li’s 
introduction). This helpful work 
consists of four parts. The first is 
historical—made up of insightful 
essays on the regulation of trade in 
late Imperial China and on the 
state control of foreign trade in the 
early years of the People’s Repub- 
lic. These essays, by Professor 
R. Randle Edwards of Columbia 
Law School and Professor Li of 
Stanford Law School respectively, 
reveal that, notwithstanding first a 
Confucian and then a Communist 
unwillingness to promulgate an in- 
tricate system of laws in the foreign 
trade area, neither late Imperial of- 
ficials nor early Communist cadres 
were loathe to develop and apply 
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legal rules for their commercial in- 
tercourse with “foreign devils.” 

The second major component of 
the Li volume is a series of country 
studies—largely by practitioners— 
in which the experience of China’s 
major trading partners (including 
Japan, West Germany, the US, and 
the USSR) is examined. Although 
these essays do not encompass the 
extraordinary events of the past six 
years, they nonetheless are still 
valuable references both for histo- 
rians of the first two decades of the 
PRC's foreign trade activity and for 
members of the legal community 
now engaged in interaction with the 
Chinese. Of particular interest is 
Alan H. Smith’s piece on the PRC’s 
trade with Hong Kong. Although he 
readily acknowledges that Hong 
Kong is a special case, Smith 
shows that when “[p]laced in a pri- 
vate enterprise and common law 
environment, the PRC-associated 
companies ... find little difficulty 
in operating within the system ... 
[and using] the law to protect and 
promote their business interests” 
(p. 212). 

The third part of Law and Poli- 
tics in China’s Foreign Trade com- 
prises essays on fairly specialized 
practical concerns arising in the 
China trade, such as the personal 
security of foreigners, methods of 
payment, the structure of the state 
trading apparatus, and Chinese 
maritime law. Although it is evident 
from Harvard Law School Professor 
Jerome Cohen’s thoughtful account 
of the treatment of foreigners that 
doing business in China is no 
routine matter, the essays by Brit- 
ish attorney Tony Dicks on admi- 
ralty and by the German scholar 
Frank MUunzel on banking show 
China’s practice in these areas to 
be remarkably close to interna- 
tional norms. 

The fourth and final component 
of Professor Li’s book consists of 
reprints (in English) of various 


Chinese legal materials, including 
contracts, arbitration rules, and 
shipping documents. Although they 
are all at least six years old, the 
contracts reprinted in the volume 
are fairly typical of the most basic 
contracts utilized by the Chinese 
today. Any lingering doubt that the 
Chinese are attentive to legal detail 
— notwithstanding the fact that 
their standard commercial con- 
tracts generally are shorter than 
ten pages—should vanish when 
one compares how the payment, 
shipping, insurance, and force 
majeure terms differ between their 
purchase and sales contracts. 
Professor Gene Hsiao’s work on 
China’s foreign trade is appreciably 
shorter than Professor Li’s but is 
nonetheless almost as comprehen- 
sive, on the whole more current, 
and simpler to use (being the 
product of one person’s hand). To 
be sure, portions of the work— 
such as the detailed statistical 
charts included in the chapter on 
China’s foreign trade policy objec- 
tives—seem somewhat dated and 
of uncertain utility save to the his- 
torian. Nevertheless, Professor 
Hsiao, who teaches at Southern II- 
linois University, is to be com- 
mended for his systematic account 
of the first 26 years of the PRC’s 
experience in foreign trade and his 
keen analysis of the Chinese per- 
spective on trade matters. As do so 


many of the contributors to Profes- , 


sor Li’s volume, Professor Hsiao 
shows graphically and convincingly 
that although the Chinese have 
been less legalistic than the West 
and have been more inclined to 
Subordinate legal to political con- 
siderations, they nonetheless un- 
derstand the function of law in in- 
ternational commerce and have 
been able to use it adroitly to their 
advantage. 

Hsiao’s book closes with an ex- 
tensive bibliography and reprints of 
an impressive array of legal mate- 
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rials (including contracts, arbitra- 
tion rules, and government-to- 
government trade agreements). 
However, the practitioner regrets 
the absence in this book, as in Pro- 
fessor Li’s collection, of a glossary 
of Chinese legal and trade terms. 

The third of the volumes, Profes- 
sor Ginsburgs’ expanded and up- 
dated version of his contribution to 
the Li collection, is intended more 
for an audience of academicians 
than for one of practitioners, yet it 
offers considerable practical in- 
sight into the Chinese approach 
toward trade. The work traces 
Sino-Soviet trade relations between 
1949 and 1972 in extensive detail. 
As Ginsburgs—a Professor at Rut- 
gers-Camden Law School—shows, 
relations between the two Com- 
munist states in the vital area of 
trade were less than harmonious 
even in the early years. Nonethe- 
less, the short-lived relationship 
that did exist between the Com- 
munist world’s two great powers 
was for its duration one marked by 
a willingness to encapsulate their 
commercial and economic interac- 
tion in a legal framework. 

Neither the collection of mate- 
rials on China’s trade and finance 
by Professor Gordon Bennett of the 
University of Texas nor the essays 
in the book by Professors Alan 
Whiting and Robert Dernberger, 
both of the University of Michigan, 
deal directly with the question of 
law in China’s foreign trade. The 
first—a reader containing a num- 
ber of interesting and revealing 
documents about China’s banking 
practice and economy in 
general—is difficult to use, for al- 
though Professor Bennett does 
provide short introductions to the 
documents presented, he does not 
include either a table of contents or 
an index detailed enough to guide 
the reader to desired topics. The 
second book consists of two essays 
on China of the 1980's, the first by 


Professor Whiting on foreign policy 
and the second by Professor Dern- 
berger on economic objectives. In 
essence, these two provocative es- 
Says suggest that as China as- 
sumes a more prominent position 
as a world leader during the next 
decade, her acts are likely to be in- 
creasingly tempered by the prag- 
matism which has come to charac- 
terize so much of her behavior in 
the years since the downfall of the 
“gang of four.” 


RECENT events in China provide 
abundant confirmation of the pic- 
ture of the pragmatic Chinese ap- 
proach to law presented in the 
works by Professors Li, Hsiao, and 
Ginsburgs described above. Spe- 
cifically, over the course of the past 
year, the Chinese have launched a 
series of bold legal undertakings on 
both the domestic and foreign 
fronts which illustrate vividly that 
the Chinese understand the utility 
of law even if they view it far less 
positively than Westerners do. 

On the domestic side, the most 
notable of the undertakings of the 
past year has been the develop- 
ment of a new criminal code and 
its promulgation at the June-July 
1979 session of the Fifth National 
People’s Congress (NPC). Although 
in theory the code offers fewer pro- 
ttections of individuals’ rights than 
does, say, the system of criminal 
justice in the US, and in practice 
may not provide even those safe- 
guards it offers theoretically, it 
nonetheless represents a marked 
improvement over its predecessor 
codes. For example, the code of- 
fers citizens the right to an attorney 
in all criminal actions (to be ap- 
pointed by the court, if necessary) 
and places stricter prohibitions 
against both the extraction of con- 
fessions by torture and the collec- 
tion of evidence by ‘“‘threat, en- 
ticement, deceit and other illegal 
means.’”' 
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The issuance of a new criminal 
code is not the only major legal 
step taken of late by the Chinese 
on the domestic front. During the 
past year the Chinese have revised 
their labor law, issued (in some lo- 
cales at least) rules governing the 
inheritance by citizens of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of property left to 
them by Overseas Chinese, and 
promulgated environmental protec- 
tion laws.? The last-mentioned in 
particular represent quite a depar- 
ture from the days of the United 
Nations-sponsored Stockholm con- 
ference on the human environment 
in 1972, at which the Chinese 
reportedly brushed aside those 
foreigners who urged the Chinese 
to learn from the developed world’s 
mistakes, saying that China could 
not be concerned about industrial 
pollution until it had first de- 
veloped an industrial base capable 
of polluting.* 

On the international front, 
China’s most significant legal de- 
velopment of the past year—if not 
of the past decade—has been the 
promulgation by the NPC of a law 
to govern joint ventures with for- 
eign investors. Although it inten- 
tionally leaves a number of key 
questions unanswered and will un- 
doubtedly raise others as it is put 
into practice, the law as a whole is 
a remarkably well balanced and 
pragmatic effort to strike a com- 
promise between the interests of 
the Chinese and those of potential 


1The Law of the People’s Republic of China 
on Criminal Procedure adopted by the 
Second Session of the Fifth National People's 
Congress on July 1, 1979, Beijing, Xinhua 
News Agency, July 7, 1979, Part 1, Articles 8 
and 32. 

2Information on these legal developments 
was derived by the author during trips to 
China in 1978 and 1979. See also China 
Business Review (Washington, DC), 
May-June 1979. 

3See Jerome A. Cohen and Hungdah Chiu, 
People’s China and International Law, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1974, p. 1377. 
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outside investors. Under the law, 
any joint venture established on 
Chinese soil is to be controlled by 
the Chinese and subject to Chinese 
law. Foreign investors, who may 
contribute equipment, technology 
(provided it is advanced and ap- 
propriate to China’s needs), per- 
sonnel, or cash, will be entitled to a 
profit (in the same proportion as 
their investment), which they may 
repatriate.* * 

The development of a law on 
joint ventures has not been China’s 
only noteworthy legal development 
on the international front in the 
past year. In a further effort to 
facilitate expanded commerce with 
the West, the Chinese have begun 
seriously to consider revision of 
their own tax and patent laws and 
the development of a copyright 
statute. In regard to tax matters, 
the Chinese have been studying 
the foreign tax credit provisions of 
the US Internal Revenue Code, 
with the apparent goal of applying 
their own tax code to American 
companies operating in China in 
such a way as to assist those com- 
panies in securing tax credits.® In 
regard to patent and copyright law, 
the Chinese have sent teams of ob- 
servers to Japan and to the appro- 
priate world organizations, as it is 
their goal ultimately to develop pro- 
visions in these areas capable of 
quieting the concerns of foreign in- 
vestors and trading partners about 
the ability of the Chinese to protect 
foreign industrial property rights. 


AT THE SAME time that they have 
been undertaking such major legal 


4The Law of the People’s Republic of China 
on Joint Ventures Using Chinese and Foreign 
Investment, adopted by the Second Session 
of the Fifth National Peoples Congress, on 
July 1, 1979, Beijing, Xinhua News Agency, 
July 8, 1979. 

5 China's interest in the tax law of the United 
States was conveyed in discussions between 
Chinese officials and the author during his 
August 1979 visit to the PRC. 
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developments on both the domes- 
tic and international legal fronts, 
the Chinese have also taken steps 
to resume on a large scale the 
training of the individuals needed 
to administer these laws. In the 
past year, a growing number of 
Chinese universities—including 
the prestigious Beijing University— 
have resumed instruction in law, 
which had been interrupted (along 
with the study of most other 
humanistic disciplines) during the 
Cultural Revolution and the heyday 
of the ‘‘gang of four.” Chinese legal 
scholars have begun to reemerge 
after a period of temporary eclipse. 
In recent months, such scholars 
from Beijing University have visited 
American universities and have re- 


ceived foreign delegations.® A lim- 
ited number of Chinese students 
are now studying law at Harvard 
and Hong Kong universities, and 
there is talk of US students study- 
ing law in China in 1980. 
Moreover, in recent months, the 
Chinese government has underta- 
ken an unprecedented mass media 
campaign to inform the populace 
of the latest legal developments — 
including the publication of popu- 
lar texts and journals on law and 
the broadcast of a full trial and 


®One such foreign delegation was that led 
by former US Ambassador to France Sargent 
Shriver, and the author in August 1979. 

7Beijing Review (Beijing), July 20, 1979, 
p. 3. 


special programs on law.’ 

This recent burst of legal activity 
in China ought not to be construed 
as representing a wholehearted 
self-transformation by the Chinese 
into a nation of legalists. For there 
has been no departure by the 
Chinese from their traditional view 
of law as an imperfect tool for the 
regulation of society. Rather, in 
launching their most recent set of 
legal undertakings, the Chinese 
have merely affirmed that they un- 
derstand the utility of law and are 
quite capable of using it when 
necessary to foster their own mod- 
ernization and create the climate 
required to attract those forms of 
foreign investment and commerce 
China deems appropriate. 
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“A GHOST is haunting Europe: the 
ghost of communism. But is it the 
same Europe? And is it the same 
ghost?” asks Pierre Hassner in one 
of the recent outpouring of books 
and articles on Eurocommunism.' 


Unfortunately, most of the contri- 
butions on the phenomenon are, at 
best, informed speculation and, at 
worst, political pamphleteering. In 
large measure, the volumes that 
are reviewed here suffer from these 
same drawbacks. Thus, while the 
books by Roy Godson and Stephen 
Haseler and by Helmut K6nig are 
modestly informative—certainly 
more so than Giovanni Bensi’s 
work—their policy recommenda- 
tions are either shallow or un- 
soundly based. Only John C. 
Campbell’s contribution on 
“Eurocommunism. Policy Ques- 
tions for the West” in the volume 
edited by Rudolf L. Tokés, offers a 
thoughtful, balanced, and _ intelli- 
gent approach to Eurocommunism, 
albeit from an American perspec- 
tive. What is still lacking is a his- 
torically documented and theoreti- 
cally informed explanation of the 
variables which have produced the 
changes labeled as Eurocom- 
munism. 


THE LABEL ‘“‘Eurocommunism”’ is, 
of course, misleading. One could 
legitimately apply the term to cer- 
tain non-European Communist par- 
ties (e.g., the Japanese and Aus- 
tralian), and there are likewise cer- 
tain European Communist parties 
(for instance, the Portuguese CP 


1 See Pierre Hassner, “Postwar Western 
Europe: The Cradle of Eurocommunism,” in 
the collection edited by Rodolf Tékés, the first 
of the volumes reviewed here. 
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and the Greek Communist Party- 
Exterior) that do not share most of 
the features associated with Euro- 
communism. Nevertheless, the 
label is useful as a sort of short- 
hand. For purposes of the present 
article, ‘“Eurocommunism” is taken 
to mean a process, not a fixed and 
accomplished phenomenon, but a 
temptation—as Annie Kriegel puts 
it—undergone by some European 
Communist parties, more specif- 
ically Southern European parties. 
In examining this process, the 
reader should be reminded from 
the beginning that there are many 
variations among Eurocommunist 
parties not simply with respect to 
membership size and electoral 
strength, political influence and 
domestic strategies, internal or- 
ganization, and social presence, 
but also in terms of the major com- 
ponents of the process of 
Eurocommunization. 

In particular, Eurocommunist 
parties differ from each other in 
terms of their evolution away from 
Support of the Soviet Union and 
toward criticism of that country (a 
trend that so far has not advanced 
much beyond “‘critical solidari- 
ty”’—1.e., continued general sol- 
idarity with the Soviet Communist 
Party combined with exercise of 
the prerogative to criticize its spe- 
cific acts) and in terms of their re- 
spective positions on the most im- 
portant issues concerning the gov- 
ernance of democratic socie- 
ties—i.e., abidance by the rules of 
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the electoral game, respect for all 
“bourgeois” freedoms, adherence 
to the persistence of a multiparty 
system and to the principle of al- 
ternation in power. This diversity 
reminds us that we are dealing with 
a process—neither inevitable nor 
irresistible—with varying rhythms 
for different parties, with 
thresholds and, perhaps, turning 
points with regard to domestic 
evolution as well as to international 
posture. 

However, we still lack an au- 
thoritative and global explanation of 
this process.? None of the books 
under review really provides a the- 
oretically satisfying and balanced 
treatment of the several compo- 
nents relating a Communist party’s 
organization to its strategy and be- 
havior, although some good mate- 
rial in this vein is Supplied by some 
of the individual contributions to 
the Tokés collection—Ronald 
Tiersky on the French Communist 
Party (PCF), Eusebio Mujal-Leon 
on the Spanish and Portuguese 
Communist parties (PCE and PCP), 
and Norman Kogan on the Italian 
Communist Party (PCI). Similarly, 
Annie Kriegel’s book offers some 
useful inputs regarding the PCF, 
based on her wide knowledge 
of—and _ hate-relationship with— 
that party, but her references to 
the PC! are often completely off the 
mark (as on pp. 86 and 91). R. 
Neal Tannahill’s comparative study 
gives perhaps the best synthesis of 
the available knowledge of 
Eurocommunism in its many as- 
pects, but, unfortunately his am- 
bitious theoretical effort falls short. 

The origins of Eurocommunism 


as a process are usually traced to 


2 Donald Blackmer's Unity in Diversity: 
Italian Communism and the Communist 
World, Cambridge, MA, The MIT Press, 1968, 
and his piece in Blackmer and Sidney Tarrow, 
Eds., Communism in Italy and France, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1975, remain landmarks in the study of the 
PCI. 


détente, itself not a situation but a 
process—one which in turn is 
neither inevitable nor irresistible. 
However, the nexus between the 
dynamics of the international envi- 
ronment and changes in the doc- 
trine, attitudes, and behavior of the 
West European CP’s needs to be 
examined more closely. Thus, 
while there is no doubt that an in- 
crease in international tensions, a 
reversal of détente, would make 
the situation of the West European 
CP’s more difficult, their evolution 
cannot be simply and globally 
linked to détente. Most of those 
who have addressed the linkage 
between détente and Eurocom- 
munism even tangentially seem to 
believe that a lessening of détente, 
a sharpening of tensions between 
East and West (especially on the 
European continent) would consid- 
erably damage the chances of West 
European CP’s to acquire a role in 
their respective governments. 
Moreover, according to this 
speculation, international tensions 
would reduce the size of Com- 
munist electoral support, or, at the 
very least, push the parties into 
isolation, as during the cold war, 
and thereby make it almost impos- 
sible for them to enter into indis- 
pensable coalitional arrangements. 
Few authors explore the possibility 
that heightened international ten- 
sion would provide an incentive for 
West European CP’s to break deci- 
sively with the USSR. Yet it might 
be of some interest to identify con- 
ditions and occurrences that might 
produce just such a break (even if 
Communist spokesmen refuse to 
speculate on the issue). 

The situation most frequently 
mentioned in this last context is 
that of a possible Soviet interven- 
tion — however disguised —in a 
succession crisis in Yugoslavia. 
The most frequently mentioned 
scenario sees the Italian CP as 
needing to take a clear stand 
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against Moscow’s actions and to 
rally other Southern and West 
European CP’s—perhaps even 
NATO—against the Soviet inter- 
vention. Since the Italian Com- 
munist leaders have already laid 
much of the groundwork of ex- 
plaining to “comrades” inside and 
outside the party the importance 
and sensitivity of the Yugoslav 
case, a Soviet attempt to forcibly 
shift Belgrade to Moscow’s side 
might create conditions for a break 
with the USSR by some West Euro- 
pean CP’s. Under such circum- 
stances, one might anticipate pos- 
sible additional electoral gains for 
West European CP’s and certainly 
the removal of a major objection to 
their participation in West Euro- 
pean governments—i.e., the fear 
that the CP’s subordinate national 
interests to Soviet foreign policy 
interests. 

However, there is an alternative 
scenario to a break between the 
West European CP’s and Moscow 
in the event of a Soviet intervention 
in Yugoslavia. The USSR might at- 
tempt to paralyze those parties, if 
necessary by splitting them. This 
the CPSU would do by cultivating 
sympathetic Communist leaders 
and militants, with the PCF being 
both the most important and most 
promising target in Moscow’s eyes, 
and with the PCP, PCl, and PCE 
less so, in descending order. But, 
in light of the clumsiness—almost 
nonchalance—that the Soviets 
display in their maneuvers and the 
difficulty that they would encounter 
in trying to shift the positions of 
large Communist parties, this sce- 
nario would be conceivable only 
under conditions of prolonged in- 
ternational crisis, and even then it 
would be problematic. 

The complexity of the interaction 
of the behavior and expectations of 
West European CP’s and of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) is highlighted in 


Robert Legvold’s contribution to 
the Tokés volume. He starts from 
the premise that “West European 
communism is to be understood as 
a problem, object or hope of Soviet 
foreign policy,” and cautions that if 
one is to study this topic, ‘‘the 
missing dimensions have to be re- 
stored, their interplay sorted out, 
and their different, sometimes 
competing effects put into perspec- 
tive.” Legvold singles out for com- 
prehensive, balanced, and imagi- 
native treatment the following 
major dimensions: 


First, the inter-party dimension, 
that is, these parties in their rela- 
tions with Soviet and East Euro- 
pean communism; second, the 
internal dimension, these parties 
as the bearers of change within 
their own societies; and third, the 
international dimension, these par- 
ties as an increasingly important 
factor in East-West relations. 
(p. 316) 


A FRUITFUL WAY of looking at 
these dimensions is as challenges. 
The most formidable would seem 
to be the internal challenge. In this 
perspective, Eurocommunism, as a 
substantive process, represents the 
challenge to the CP’s of Western 
and Southern Europe to demon- 
strate their capability to revise their 
doctrines (ideological, political, and 
economic); to modernize and 
democratize their party structures; 
to formulate coherent defense and 
military policies and to adopt inde- 
pendent foreign policy positions; to 
respect pluralism, while at the 
same time maintaining (or acquir- 
ing) the role of representative of 
large social strata; and to innovate 
in their social policies. Can the 
Eurocommunist parties change 
themselves while changing their 
societies through democratic 
means? Will they be willing or able 
to pay the price of electoral and 
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other political setbacks in order to 
introduce profound reforms? 

From what we know so far about 
these parties, the PCI and possibly 
the PCE might be capable and 
willing to take this road, while the 
PCF and PCP seem reluctant to 
engage in such a ‘war of attrition.” 
In assessing the possibilities, Ms. 
Kriegel notes that leaders of the 
French, Italian, and Spanish CP’s 
“sincerely desire to change”; how- 
ever, she asks rhetorically, ‘But 
into what are they capable of 
changing? At what price? And what 
risks are they willing to run?” (p. 5) 
It is clear that the author has 
ready-made, largely negative an- 
Swers to these questions. One is 
left to wonder why such an insight- 
ful analyst remains so much a pris- 
oner of her preferences and biases. 
Or is it that she allows her global 
vision to be determined by an ob- 
session with the French case? True 
enough, in the major test of the 
March 1978 French elections, the 
French Communist leaders clung 
to “party patriotism” (patriotisme 
de parti), to protection of the 
citadel of the ‘“‘countercommunity,”’ 
as the paramount standard. They 
clearly preferred not to jeopardize 
in the least the purity of their or- 
ganizational structure and political 
constituency by possibly partici- 
pating in a victory of the Left in 
which the PCF would have been 
the junior partner. When one turns 
to the PCI, however, there is a dif- 
ferent picture. The Italian CP, al- 
though better entrenched in its 
country’s leftist alignment, has 
been willing to run many risks in 
order to shape the policymaking 
process in Italy. And even the 
smaller Portuguese CP (by offering 
to abstain on establishment of a 


3 See Stephen Hellman’s thoughtful 
contribution, ‘The Italian CP: Stumbling on 
the Threshold?” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), November-December 
1978, pp. 31-48. 
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minority Socialist government) and 
the Spanish CP (by its signing with 
the ruling Union of the Democratic 
Center and opposition Socialist 
Workers’ Party of the economic 
and political agreement known as 
the Moncloa Pact) have shown 
their willingness to go beyond the 
traditional philosophy of opposition: 
so much the worse, so much the 
better. These changes, the motiva- 
tion behind them, and their consis- 
tency over time, constitute a major 
portion of what we mean by 
Eurocommunism domestically. 


BUT WHAT KINDS of changes and 
challenges will appear on the in- 
ternational scene if one or more 
West European CP’s enter into the 
governments of their respective 
countries? Annie Kriegel voices a 
minority opinion: “For the moment 
Eurocommunism is a process of 
differentiation in the international 
communist movement that by itself 
does not modify the strengths of 
the camps and the forces at the in- 
ternational level’ (p. 114). She 
may be right, but most authors 
take a different view. Pierre Hass- 
ner, Legvold, Tokés all see both 
gains and liabilities for the West. 
Tannahill, Koénig, Godson and 
Haseler, and Bensi are more in- 
clined (in ascending order) to 
emphasize—as do most Western 
policymakers—the actual and po- 
tential gains for the Soviet Union. 
This reviewer starts from the 
premise that Eurocommunism con- 
stitutes a challenge to both East 
and West. To distinguish the vari- 
ous elements of this challenge— 
actual and potential —to the two 
camps, one must first assess the 
real value of West European Com- 
munist parties to the Soviet Union. 
As Legvold argues (Tdkés, p. 317), 
Moscow’s major concerns vis-a-vis 
these parties are (1) to reinforce 
Soviet prestige among them and 
the CPSU’s leadership over them, 
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(2) to get them to sanction or, at 
least, tolerate the course of events 
in Eastern Europe, and (3) to have 
their cooperation in the dispute 
with China. 


It is on the first count that the: 


West European CP’s present the 
greatest challenge to Soviet goals. 
No matter what kind of references 
these parties still make to the Oc- 
tober Revolution, none is willing to 
consider the Soviet Union as a 
model of socialism. The USSR’s 
technological achievements might 
be extolled (recently in much sub- 
dued manner), its military power 
might inspire awe (publicly) and 
preoccupation or fear (privately), 
but its domestic organization and 
functioning rarely escape some 
form of direct or indirect criticism 
from the West European Com- 
munists. While the Soviet Union is 
certainly not an anti-model for all 
parties and members—as Jean 
Elleinstein would have it be—the 
awareness is relentlessly growing 
that the Soviet path belongs to a 
different, unrepeatable experience. 
Understandably enough, Soviet 
leaders and ideologues are unwill- 
ing to concede this totally. They 
might accept the idea that there 
are national roads to Socialism, but 
they insist that the end-product 
must be the dictatorship of the 
proletariat exercised through its 
best-prepared and most conscious 
representatives organized in the 
Communist party, the vanguard of 
the working class. 

In this context, then, Eurocom- 
munism can easily become, has al- 
ready become, the bearer of two 
types of challenges to the Soviet 
Union: ideological and political. 
While there is ample room for doc- 
trinal challenges—largely oc- 
cupied by a critical reading and 
imaginative adaptation of the 
thought of Antonio Gramsci (espe- 
cially in the PCI) and by the delim- 
itation of the relevance and perva- 


siveness of Leninism (in all par- 


ties)—it is the political challenges’ 


that are the more serious. 

One major political challenge 
relates to the traditional role of the 
West European CP’s in extolling the 
prestige of the Soviet Union (“the 
great anti-fascist, anti-imperialist 
motherland of socialism’’) and 
thereby perhaps lessening hostility 
toward the USSR or at least pre- 
venting the emergence of an anti- 
Soviet consensus in Western socie- 
ties. It should be noted that the 
Soviet Union in turn was long 
viewed by West European CP’s as 
an anchor, a source of reflected 
prestige, an object of political iden- 
tification. Kriegel speaks of the 
danger to the CP’s of “foundering 
in a crisis of identity. . .in the proc- 
ess of moving away from the 
source of Soviet orthodoxy” (p. 71). 
However, for the last 10 years or 
so, criticism of what PCI Secretary- 
General Enrico Berlinguer defines 
as “‘illiberal traits’’ of the Soviet 
political system and of deviations 
from “socialist legality” there have 
become frequent and widespread, 
even if sometimes mild and con- 
voluted. 

The criticisms are obviously not 
welcome to the Soviet leaders, but 
as long as they are kept within cer- 
tain limits, they are not perceived 
as major threats. However, the at- 
tack by PCE Secretary-General 
Santiago Carrillo on the very legiti- 
macy of the Soviet state, his sup- 
port for a third way between social 
democracy and Soviet com- 
munism, and his suggestions to 
Soviet comrades that they establish 
a ‘true workers’ democracy” struck 
at the heart of the position of 
supremacy taken for granted by 
Soviet leaders (the privilege to de- 
fine what is right and what is wrong 
on matters of socialism). In effect, 
Carrillo lent legitimacy to the idea 
that anti-Sovietism is not identical 
with anti-communism. In the proc- 
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ess, he challenged the principle 
that West European CP’s should 
above all play an active role in rein- 
forcing the prestige of the USSR; in 
fact, he seemed to be working de- 
liberately in the opposite direction. 
To be sure, not all the parties or CP 
leaders follow precisely in Carrillo’s 
footsteps. Characteristically, the 
Italians have quietly shelved the 
Soviet experience and relegated it 
to the status of an object of de- 
tached historical inquiry. The 
French still pay lip service to the 
Soviet experience —in part to mask 
the poverty of their own theoretical 
elaborations, in part because of 
continuing genuine attachment. 
This attachment, however, has not 
prevented the PCF from sharply 
criticizing the (belatedly “‘discov- 
ered”) existence of Soviet concen- 
tration camps, and of pressing the 
case of (some) Soviet dissidents, 
with all the necessary and un- 
necessary distinctions. 

The issue of dissent represents a 
second area in which Eurocom- 
munism constitutes a challenge to 
the USSR. Expression of concern 
over the treatment of dissidents 
and support for their views is a 
major way of recognizing that there 
is something rotten in the kingdom 
of the Soviet Union (and for that 
matter in the associated East Euro- 
pean kingdoms). It is also, of 
course, an opportunity (if such is 
wanted) for the West European 
Communists to demonstrate with 
actions and incisive statements 
their advocacy of civil and political 
rights not just in bourgeois.democ- 
racies, but for nonsocialist oppo- 
nents in established ‘‘socialist’’ 
societies. There have been consid- 
erable ambiguities and variations in 
intensity of such responses. Never- 
theless, one detects a trend toward 
an overall increase in sensitivity on 


‘the part of Eurocommunists to this 


issue. 
The evolving Eurocommunist 


positions on the phenomenon of 
dissent and the treatment of dissi- 
dents in the USSR and Eastern 
Europe are linked to another major, 
if potential, challenge of Eurocom- 
munism to Moscow. Implicit in 
these positions is the possible 
emergence of an alternate model to 
Soviet communism—a challenge 
that is usually defined as an infec- 
tion, a contagion that might plague 
the socialist regimes (one is re- 
minded of Leszek Kolakowski’s ref- 
erences to “sick Stalinism’’*). The 
analogy is somewhat misleading, 
for to the degree that Eurocom- 
munism is a process that leads or 
tends toward the shaping of demo- 
cratically oriented parties respect- 
ful of bourgeois freedoms and 
political principles, that aims at 
building a pluralist regime, then it 
must be viewed as a process of re- 
covery from the disease of 
Stalinism. But good health or re- 
covery is not contagious; hence, 
one might suggest that the 
chances that Eurocommunism will 
spread are minimal. 

Actually, we know very little 
about the international, interparty 
transmission of ideas and the 
adoption of political models (Wil- 
liam E. Griffith’s detailed essay on 
“The Diplomacy of Eurocommu- 
nism” in the Tdkés collection only 
scratches the surface of this issue). 
One cannot deny, however, that 
there has been considerable recip- 
rocal influence—again with varia- 
tions and unevenness—among the 
West European CP’s. Ms. Kriegel 
notes ‘‘the coaching role played by 
the Italian Communist party in the 
development of the French and 
Spanish parties .. .” (p. 34). As for 
relations between the Eurocom- 
munists and the socialist states, 
one could probably argue the case 
two ways: that Eurocommunism will 


4 Cited on the concluding page of Giovanni 
Bensi’s book. 
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prove “contagious” or that socialist 
countries will develop immunities 
to the process—i.e., that there will 
be either rapprochement or polari- 
zation. But the sequential appear- 
ance and reappearance in Eastern 
Europe of explosions and demands 
for liberalization and democratiza- 
tion do suggest the existence of a 
spreading effect. The antigerms for 
recovery appear to be there—kept 
in check in the last instance only 
by a powerful and ruthless Red 
Army. The question remains: Can 
the positive germs of Eurocom- 
munism be exported and take hold 
within the East European CP’s? 
Godson and Haseler see little 
likelihood of some sort of “a ‘con- 
vergence’ between a ‘Eurocom- 
munist’ Southern Europe, and the 
regimes of Eastern Europe” (p. 
102). With the Southern European 
CP’s still not established as a pole 
of attraction, the direction of influ- 
ence seems to have been the other 
way, with the Prague Spring of 
1968 supplying the most important 
accelerator and issue leading West 
European Communists to embark 
on the path of a “‘liberal com- 
munism.” (To this, one would, of 
course, have to add the impetus 
given by the lessons of the Chilean 
tragedy concerning coalition poli- 
tics, the need for bargaining and 
for gradualness in reform, the im- 
portance to be attributed to 
political-constitutional mechanisms 
and historical traditions, and the 
requirement of making cold as- 
sessment of international realities.) 
If this direction of influence flow 
has been the dominant one, what 
does Eurocommunism have to ex- 
port to East European communism? 
Is Eurocommunism but an addi- 
tional form of heresy (following 
Titoism and Maoism), whose im- 
pact on the Soviet bloc and its 
political development has been on 
the whole very limited. Both of the 
earlier schisms involved defiance 
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of Soviet domination over the 
Communist world, of CPSU preten- 
sions to be the interpreter of ‘‘or- 
thodoxy,”” of Moscow’s request to 
be recognized and revered as the 
exclusive center of world com- 
munism. In neither case was the 
challenge taken directly to the 
heart of the Soviet system. Even 
though Mao and Tito implemented 
different strategies of domestic de- 
velopment, their models could not 
be transplanted and, in sum, were 
not so different from the Soviet 
model. 

By contrast, Eurocommunism 
has the potential for mounting such 
a fundamental challenge. If it 
evolves steadily and positively— 
fully accepting political democracy 
as not only a necessary but the 
best and only framework under 
which to struggle for socialism and 
to accomplish socialist transforma- 
tions—Eurocommunism may in- 
deed create a pole of attraction for 
East European Communist leaders. 
In highlighting ‘‘the shared charac- 
teristics and perhaps the shared 
destiny of Eurocommunism and 
democratic and socialist dissent in 
Eastern Europe,” Tokés stresses 
that 


both have arisen as protest move- 
ments against Stalinist orthodoxy 
and Soviet domination and have 
been fueled by a perceived sense 
of powerlessness in the political 
environments which they seek to 
change through nonviolent means. 
(p. 491) 


However, it is one thing for Euro- 
communism to become attractive 
to East European dissidents and 
wholly another for it to be able to 
serve aS a source of pressure on 
the Communist leaders in power. 
Speaking of Jean Elleinstein’s idea 
of the PCF as a “pole of attraction,” 
Annie Kriegel correctly asserts: 
“Before this French ‘democratic 
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socialism’ reaches a level of consis- 
tency and stability enabling it to 
perform as a credible challenge 
and a workable model likely to rival 
the deficient Soviet version, the 
Soviet Union will have an ample 
buffer period” (p. 112). But what is 
even more important, Eurocom- 
munism can only provide a mean- 
ingful pole of attraction if major 
transformations in Western Europe 
take place, including minimally the 
ascent to power in the same period 
of time not only of a ‘‘recon- 
structed” PCF but of the Italian 
party as well. 

Thus, the “realists” are right, at 
least with respect to the short run: 
Eurocommunism is not in a posi- 
tion to bring about major changes 
in the East. However, such a judg- 
ment may be shortsighted. Many 
unexpected upheavals have oc- 
curred in the Eastern sphere in the 
past, and one cannot preclude fur- 
ther breaks in continuity: a genera- 
tional renewal of the Soviet lead- 
ership is overdue; pressures for 
change exist in Poland and Hun- 
gary; not all the flowers of the 
Prague Spring have blossomed or 
been stifled. Thus, one can hardly 
discount the possibility that Euro- 
communism will have a substantial 
impact not only in terms of rela- 
tions between Eastern and Western 
Europe but also specifically in 
terms of pressures for liberalization 
in the East. 

Ms. Kriegel notwithstanding, 
Soviet leaders and ideologues do 
consider Eurocommunism a 
headache. Otherwise, they would 
not devote so much time and atten- 
tion to the phenomenon, to its 
changes over time, to the pro- 
nouncements of Eurocommunist 
leaders, to subsequent rebuttals 
and applications of political pres- 
sure. The sheer outpouring of 
documents, statements, and refu- 
tations emanating from the CPSU 
is good evidence of Soviet preoc- 


cupation with this ghost, no longer 
a spectre dreamed up in Moscow. 


HOWEVER, Ms. Kriegel is right 
when she denounces the wishful 
thinking and/or manipulative 
statements of those analysts and 
West European Communists who 
would make believe that Euro- 
communism will be a windfall for 
the West. In the field of defense 
and military policies, there is little 
doubt that the ascent to power of a 
Eurocommunist party would re- 
quire some accommodation on the 
part of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). The pres- 
ence of a Communist party in the 
government of a NATO member 
could not but be seen as a setback 
to a US policy premised on the re- 
duction of Communist influence in 
Western Europe. Whether as a 
Soviet Trojan horse or on their own 
account, West European CP’s are 
bound to challenge NATO military 
and defense policies. Even where 
these Communists temporarily ac- 
cept NATO as a shield under which 
it might be easier to build their ver- 
sion of socialism, their commit- 
ment to the alliance is, under- 
Standably enough, by no means 
unconditional or without reserva- 
tions. However unrealistic it may 
be, the overall long-term goal of 
West European CP’s remains—with 
the inevitable variations from party 
to party—the dissolution of military 
blocs on the European continent, 
and the medium-term goal is the 
emergence of a united Europe in- 
dependent from both the US and 
the USSR. What is not clear is 
whether European CP’s would be 
willing to pay the price of a defense 
policy adequate to create and 
maintain the requisites for a true 
independence and for a merging of 
West European military equipment 
— something that, politically, the 
Gaullocommunists and, econom- 
ically, the Italians are at the mo- 
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ment decisively unwilling to do. 

Eurocommunism also poses a 
challenge in the area of European 
integration. The four major South- 
ern European CP’s do not analyze 
the ‘‘crisis of capitalism” in the 
Same manner. Great differences 
exist between the positions of the 
PCI and PCE, on the one hand, 
and of the PCF and PCP, on the 
other hand, regarding both the 
causes of the crisis and its rem- 
edies, be they purely economic 
measures or the establishment of 
political coalitions to introduce 
those measures and to support 
their implementation. As in any po- 
tential coalition at the national 
level, the Eurocommunists will re- 
main minority partners in the in- 
stitutions of the European Commu- 
nity for a long time to come, and 
their influence will be minimal un- 
less they are willing to work 
through and with Socialist parties 
(themselves greatly divided on 
many social and economic issues). 
The challenge is there, but it re- 
mains a minor one, likely to pro- 
duce adaptations only in the long 
run. 

Perhaps the most formidable 
challenge of Eurocommunism to 
the West relates to how other ele- 
ments in Western Europe—political 
forces, entrepreneurs, bankers, 
etc. —would react to inauguration 
of a government with Communist 
participation. Would such a na- 
tional coalition with Communist 
participation be allowed to govern 
under “normal” conditions without 
covert or overt attempts at subver- 
sion or destabilization? And for how 
long? Pursuing their strategy of in- 
ternational acceptability, the Italian 
Communists have tried to establish 
good working relations with the 
German Social Democratic Party 
(SPD), while the French Com- 
munists attack the SPD and its 
government. There is no informed 
speculation on the results of the 


PCI efforts. The conclusion of Hel- 
mut KOnig on this topic, one of the 
few treatments of it in the reviewed 
books and one which is unfortu- 
nately not very well argued, is ex- 
treme: ‘The manifest conflict be- 
tween German interests and the 
goals of Eurocommunism is ir- 
reconcilable” (p. 320). 

Without underestimating or dis- 
counting all the doubts and reser- 
vations about the reality and pro- 
fundity of the evolution of the 
Eurocommunist parties, | would 
submit that the issue of Communist 
participation in a Western govern- 
ment boils down to two fundamen- 
tal and interrelated issues. The first 
is respect for the results of the 
ballot. The second is the degree of 
domestic and international confi- 
dence about the effectiveness of 
domestic and international checks 
and balances in case of undemo- 
cratic behavior of Communist gov- 
ernmental partners. Uncompro- 
mising postures such as K@Onig’s 
leave no room for bargaining and 
adaptation in a process requiring a 
great deal of both. 


FROM WHATEVER PERSPECTIVE 
one looks at it, Eurocommunism is 
a potentially destablizing proc- 
ess—at present more so for the 
West than for the East, particularly 
with regard to the foreign and de- 
fense policies of Western states. 
But the process is potentially much 
more threatening for East European 
regimes. This is so because while 
there is room for adapatation at the 
level of the international system, 
the East European regimes have lit- 
tle room for maneuver domesti- 
cally. Thus, the Eurocommunist 
challenge to their interpretation 
and implementation of communism 
could be rather powerful. Continua- 
tion of this challenge, however, will 
depend very much on the evolution 
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of the international system. As 
noted, Eurocommunism is at least 
in part a product of overall incre- 
mental changes in the international 
system, above all of détente. As 
Tannahill observes, 


Barring a major increase in inter- 
national tensions, the bonds that 
historically have tied the Western 
[Communist] parties to the Soviet 
Union will continue to relax, and 
the domestic interest of each party 
rather than the foreign policy inter- 
ests of Moscow will be foremost in 
the minds of younger leaders and 
cadres. (p. 239) 


Herein lies a paradox: détente has 
created the international and 
domestic conditions for the elec- 
toral gains and increased legiti- 
macy of West European CP’s. But 
their very growth produces ten- 
sions between East and West as 
well as within both camps. These 
tensions may jeopardize détente 
and consequently have a backlash 
effect on the Eurocommunist par- 
ties. AS Legvold shrewdly remarks 
concerning Soviet perspectives on 
the matter: 


West European communism oc- 
cupies a very delicate place: It is 
both a solution and a problem. A 
solution in the sense that détente is 
supposed to facilitate the role of 
Europe’s ‘progressive forces,’ and 
their advance in turn is supposed 
to reinforce détente. But a problem 
in the sense that their advance 
may in fact hinder or even disrupt 
détente. A solution in the sense 
that the change these forces em- 
body is theoretically a major point 
to détente, change incidentally that 
reaches across the whole of Medi- 
terranean Europe. But a problem in 
the sense that the Soviet leaders 
are not sure they can afford it. 


(Tokés, p. 363) 


Once one reflects on the paradoxes 
of the situation, it is possible to 
comprehend why, among other 
reasons (including the belief that it 
can exercise more leverage on the 
Soviet-led movement from within— 
the strategy of “presence” trans- 
ferred to the international level), 
the PCI is very cautious in its inter- 
national postures and unwilling to 
break openly with Moscow. 

Of course, Eurocommunism is 
above all the outcome of changes 
taking place in domestic environ- 
ments, of the emergence of new 
demands and new Social groups in 
individual Western societies. It is 
the product of the inability of con- 
servative parties to innovate politi- 
cally and to bring about the social 
integration of the working class, 
and of the resilience of democratic 
institutions, which have provided 
both the setting and the constraints 
for the blossoming of a new kind of 
communism. Indeed, as Pierre 
Hassner aptly puts it, Western 
Europe is the ‘cradle of Eurocom- 
munism.” If the baby is not thrown 
away with the bath water, it might 
grow and mature in the face of all 
sorts of difficulties: the problems of 
combining democracy and social- 
ism and of managing complex 
mixed economies, the hostility of 
both the US and the USSR, the 
eruption of renewed international 
tensions. No forecast is possible, 
but the seeds have been sown. 
Eurocommunism represents an 
important process of transforma- 
tion of West European and par- 
ticularly Southern European Com- 
munist parties, one with uneven 
rhythms and wide variations. For 
this reason, it poses a major chal- 
lenge to analysts and decision- 
makers, East and West, and to the 
old kind of communism. 
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Nationalism and Communism 


by Paul B. Henze 


HUGH SETON-WATSON. Nations 
and States: An Enquiry into the 
Origins of Nations and the 
Politics of Nationalism. Boulder, 
CO, Westview Press, 1977. 


HUGH SETON-WATSON. The 
Imperialist Revolutionaries: 

Trends in World Communism in 
the 1960’s and 1970’s. Stanford, 
CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1978. 


NATIONALISM is of enormous and 
growing significance in global 
political life. As Hugh Seton- 
Watson points out in Nations and 
States, it is an extremely varied and 
complex phenomenon—witness, 
e.g., its contrasting manifestations 


in Latin America, the Near East, 


and Africa. Even Communist states 
are not insulated from the effects 
of this phenomenon, as Seton- 
Watson demonstrates in The Im- 
perialist Revolutionaries. The latter 
analysis of the contradictions and 
Strains in the interactions between 
nationalism and communism in 
Communist states and parties over 
the past decade lends support to 
the view that while nationalism may 
have presented communism a 
number of opportunities, the debit 
side of the ledger is at least as sig- 
nificant and may now be more im- 
portant. 

Unlike some scholars who, as 
they grow older, fall into the com- 
fortable habit of writing more and 
more about less and less, Hugh 


Seton-Watson is excited by the 
challenge of applying his knowl- 
edge and judgment to ever broader 
spans of history and political ex- 
perience. Starting out in academic 
life by following his father’s foot- 
steps into Eastern Europe, he ex- 
tended his interests to the vaster 
expanses of Russia. Here he was 
drawn to study not only Russian 
national evolution but the relation- 
ship between Russia and her col- 
onies. This preoccupation led him 
to turn to the lands of Islam to the 
south of Russia and to the rapidly 
developing Third World. His first 
global synthesis of all these inter- 
ests was Neither War Nor Peace, 
which first appeared in 1960." In 
that book, Seton-Watson demon- 
strated strengths that also mark his 
two most recent works: scrupulous 
intellectual honesty, profound 
humanism, lack of pretense about 
writing neutral history, but, at the 
same time, a disinclination to rush 
to judgment of situations that are 
still in a state of flux. 

Those who like rigid, all-encom- 
passing general theories of political 
and social development will not be 
comfortable with Hugh Seton- 
Watson’s latest ‘books. These vol- 
umes pose a Special challenge to 
Marxists and other determinists, 
who must concede that Seton- 
Watson has an extraordinary talent 


1London, Methuen. 
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for analyzing politics in depth, with 
attention to economic, social, cul- 
tural, and psychological factors—in 
short, for doing what Marxists 
claim to be able to do but usually 
fail to do because of the customary 
intrusion, even domination, of 
dogma in their analysis. Seton- 
Watson is not merely opposed to 
dogma—he finds it irrelevant as a 
tool for interpretation: 


| have read enough history to know 
that the interplay of personalities, 
institutions, ideas, impersonal 
forces and mere chance is ex- 
ceedingly complex and infinitely 
variable, and this has caused me to 
distrust allegedly comprehensive 
and scientific theories. | am also 
painfully aware that history ... 
needs and gets constant revision. 
(Nations and States, p. xiv) 


Dogma to him is significant only 
because of the fact that it is be- 
lieved in and acted upon. He has a 
deep sense of operative percep- 
tions in history. To him history is to 
be understood wie es e/gentlich 
gewesen ist (as it really was), yet 
not to be studied within the narrow 
political confines and limited tem- 
poral framework which that phrase 
has sometimes been taken to 
imply. This is what makes both 
these books so pertinent to the 
political concerns of the present 
era and also ensures that they will 
be read as major contributions to 


the understanding of nationalism 
for many years to come.? 

In Nations and States, Seton- 
Watson takes the whole world 
under scrutiny. In a short introduc- 
tory essay he deals with problems 
and contradictions in terminology 
—the differences in meaning of 
words such as “nation,” ‘‘state,”’ 
“people,” “tribe,” “nationality,” or 
“citizenship,” in different lan- 
guages, in different societies, and 
at different times. These remain 
important distinctions. The words 
do not match smoothly in transla- 
tion even among European lan- 
guages, let alone among those of 
other parts of the world. 

While he considers nationalism a 
modern concept, dating from the 
French Revolution and deriving 
from ideas of the Enlightenment, 
he emphasizes that some nations 
are much older—some very old. 
Most have corresponded to estab- 
lished states, but some, such as 
the Castilians, Scots, Poles, Arme- 
nians, and Jews, survived as na- 
tions through periods when their 
people lived in other, or several 
other, states. Seton-Watson’s own 
definition of a nation is characteris- 
tically and appealingly simple and 
pragmatic: 


! am driven to the cons/lusion that 
no “Scientific definition” of a nation 
can be devised; yet the phenome- 
non has existed and exists. All that 
! can find to say is that a nation 
exists when a significant number of 
people in a community consider 
themselves to form a nation, or be- 
have as if they formed one. It is not 
necessary that the whole of the 
population should so feel, or so 


2The literature on nationalism, already 
extensive, continues to grow. Seton-Watson, 
of course, acknowledges his own debt to Hans 
Kohn, Eugen Lemberg, and Elie Kedourie, as 
well as to numerous authors who have written 
about single peoples and areas. 
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behave, and it is not possible to lay 
down dogmatically a minimum 
percentage of a population which 
must be so affected. When a Sig- 
nificant group holds this belief, it 
possesses “‘national conscious- 
ness.” (Nations and States, p.5) 


In succeeding chapters, Seton- 
Watson surveys first the ‘‘old, con- 
tinuous” nations of Europe, then 
the newer nations that resulted 
from nationalist movements that 
culminated in the 19th or early 
20th centuries, and then the Euro- 
pean nations overseas—those, like 
the American nation, which re- 
sulted from the complex process of 
European discovery and coloniza- 
tion of the New World and the outer 
reaches of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. Most of this is classic ter- 
rain for students of nationalism, 
but there are a broadened perspec- 
tive and new insights which hold 
the reader’s attention and lift the 
analysis well above the level 
achieved by scholars who have 
written from a less comprehensive, 
less global viewpoint. 

Next, Seton-Watson turns to the 
Middle East, a region that was once 
encompassed in the great Arab, 
Iranian, and Ottoman empires and 
has again become the center of 
concern about nationalism. He 
charts the development of Iranian, 
Arab, and Turkish nationalism. Of 
the three, Turkish nationalism has 
emerged most solidly based and 
clearly defined, but its relationship 
to the rapidly increasing popula- 
tions of Turkic speech and Turkish- 
Islamic culture to the north and 
east, most of them located in the 
Soviet Union, involves elements of 
dormant ambiguity. 

The Arab ‘“‘nation” is much more 
vaguely defined; it is, in fact, an ar- 
tificial concept in many respects. 
Yet, the intensity with which people 
adhere to and defend this concept 
makes it a political fact which has 
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an impact in many directions. The 
author’s rather gloomy conclusions 
about Arab nationalism seem well 
justified in light of the fissiparous- 
ness among Arabs that has be- 
come accentuated during the past 
year.and a half: 


The overall impression in the mid- 
1970’s was that a large part of the 
driving force behind Panarabism 
came from traditional Muslim 
fanaticism; that a modern Arab na- 
tional consciousness had pene- 
trated the intellectual elite in all 
Arab lands, but had not reached 
down very deep into the social 
structure of the various and scat- 
tered Arabic-speaking peoples; 
and that the fulfillment of the vision 
of a single Arab state still lay far 
beyond the horizon. (Nations and 
States, p. 271) 


One approaches Seton-Watson’s 
discussion of Iran with keen antici- 
pation. Writing in 1976, he could 
not have foreseen the exact out- 
lines of the events which led to the 
collapse of the Pahlavi Dynasty in 
the winter of 1978-79, but he 
shows remarkable foresight in the 
stress placed on the weaknesses of 
lranian nationalism. He comments 
in some depth on the loosely con- 
solidated political condition of the 
whole region of which Iran forms 
the center—‘“‘the soft underbelly of 
Asia,” stretching from the Himala- 
yas through Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
and Iran, to Iraq and Syria. 
Baluchi, various Turkic groups, re- 
ligious minorities with a keen sense 
of separateness, and last but not 
least the Kurds—all threaten to 
become disruptive forces in this 
region in the 1980's. 

The chapter on Africa is the 
leanest in the book (30 pages) and 
the most episodic in its treatment 
of the development of nationalism, 
although this is not entirely without 
reason. For all the outpouring of 
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oratory which it regularly provides, 
African nationalism is still under- 
developed in most fundamentals. 
Nowhere else in the modern world 
has nationalism involved as much 
artificiality and superficiality, emo- 
tion and contradiction, as in Africa, 
where various Supranational con- 
cepts—Pan-Africanism, négritude, 
African socialism—have affected 
and sometimes obscured the de- 
velopment of national feeling. 
Many of Africa’s political entities 
have none of the attributes of na- 
tions except occupation of a seg- 
ment of territory with recognized in- 
ternational boundaries. Indeed, 
Seton-Watson calls attention to the 
low level of interest among African 
nationalists in cultivation of na- 
tional languages and serious explo- 
ration of ethnic traditions — 
preoccupations which charac- 
terized national development in 
Eastern Europe and the Middle 
East and are a predominant feature 
of nationalism among non-Russian 
peoples of the Soviet empire. 

In 1960, at a time when such 
observations were unfashionable, 
Seton-Watson had the courage and 
foresight to question in Neither 
War Nor Peace whether indepen- 
dent Africa offered much prospect 
of providing the world with new and 
higher forms of political synthesis 
and opportunities for individual 
freedom and moral development. 
Two decades of independence in 
Africa have provided a mixed set of 
experiences on the continent. The 
framework for representative gov- 
ernment established by colonial 
powers did not survive for long 
after independence in most African 
states. While European democracy 
may have been unsuited to African 
circumstances, the systems that 
have been substituted for it have 
proven neither more just nor more 
viable. Several promising African 
countries have experienced eco- 
nomic disaster in the wake of 


political adventurism. African 
elites, in power, have too often 
been greedy and self-seeking. Sev- 
eral countries have provided a 
dismal spectacle of coups and mili- 
tary takeovers which have neither 
extended human rights nor im- 
proved governmental performance. 
The continent has proved pecu- 
liarly susceptible to outside influ- 
ences, which have often worked to 
the ultimate disadvantage of the 
Africans themselves. Africa, more 
than any other part of the world, 
epitomizes a basic theme of Na- 
tions and States: that liberty of the 
nation, however one defines it, 
does not automatically lead to lib- 
erty of the citizen. Seton-Watson 
remains pessimistic about the con- 
tinent: 


It might be that the future of Africa 
would lie ... in multi-lingual em- 
pires ruled by centralising despots 
perhaps nearer to the ancient 
Iranian or Indian models than to 
any modern European example. 
One obvious difficulty was to see 
an institution which could ensure 
continuity. If national conscious- 
ness based on religion, language 
and deeply rooted historical my- 
thologies were not available, then 
the agent of continuity could only 
be the central power. (p. 353) 


Seton-Watson sees the Horn of 
Africa as somewhat of an exception 
to this generalization. It is an area 
having “a pattern more similar to 
European experience” than the 
rest of the continent. The similari- 
ties are not only with Europe, but 
also with the Middle East. Indeed, 
what happens in the Horn of Africa 
continues to relate as much to con- 
tiguous areas of the Middle East as 
it does to the rest of Africa. 
Ethiopia, along with Egypt and 
China, ranks as one of the oldest 
polities in the world. It was a na- 
tion, in a sense, long before 
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nationalism took form, but as was 
so with many European nations, its 
national sense was closely linked 
with its Christianity, even if it was 
often the Christianity which 
seemed to take precedence. (This 
was Still the case in the 16th cen- 
tury when the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese prevented the total col- 
lapse of Ethiopian power under the 
pressure of Muslim invasion.) 
During the late 19th century revival 
under Menelik Il, a more modern 
form of nationalism played a 
greater role. How strong this 
nationalism was, however, re- 
mained in doubt through the end of 
the imperial period. There was 
wide expectation that Ethiopia 
would disintegrate as a nation 
when no longer held together by 
imperial leadership. As in China 
and Turkey, however, so in Ethopia 
the sense of nationalism has 
proven to be much stronger than 
the imperial structure within which 
it developed. 

Somali nationalism is a much 
more recent development. The 
Somalis are hard to find in history 
before the 15th century. But the 
fact that their nationalism is recent 
has not affected its intensity. 
Based on common language, 
common culture and sense of con- 
sanguinity, and common religion, 
Somali nationalism, too, is more 
similar to the nationalisms of some 
of the newer states of Europe and 
Asia than to that observed in most 
of the rest of Africa. 

The clash between Somali and 
Ethiopian nationalism is one of the 
most dramatic encounters of this 
kind we have witnessed in the 
Third World in the current era, 
made all the more intense by the 
involvement in recent years of the 
Soviet Union and Cuba. More 
strikingly than any other confronta- 
tion in the world today—and with 
more complexities and contradic- 
tions than most other situations in 


which Communists have played a 
role in the past 60 years—the situ- 
ation in the Horn of Africa is prov- 
ing to be a severe test of the 
capacity of Communists to man- 
ipulate and contain nationalism 
while exploiting it to their advan- 
tage. The drama in the Horn is far 
from over, and most of the prob- 
lems and strains which Seton- 
Watson highlights in The /m- 
perialist Revolutionaries can still be 
observed and studied in events 
there today. 

The last four chapters of Nations 
and States are the most stimulat- 
ing. In addition to examining issues 
of race and class in relation to 
nationalism and discussing nations 
and movements of seminational 
character that do not fit easily into 
regional analyses (American In- 
dians, Afro-Americans, Blacks in 
South Africa, and diaspora nations 
such as Jews, and overseas In- 
dians, Chinese, and Malays), 
Seton-Watson also reviews the re- 
lationships between nationalism 
and all the main political trends 
and ideologies of our time: 
liberalism, socialism, fascism, and 
communism. Of particular interest 
is his thesis that nationalism has 
been a greater problem for com- 
munism in countries dominated by 
communism or within Communist 
parties than for political systems 
less totalitarian in spirit and more 
pluralist in structure. In elaborat- 
ing, he sketches out the precarious 
balance which exists between 
nationalism and communism in the 
Soviet empire, in Yugoslavia, and 
in China. 

At the same time, the author 
recognizes that such categories as 
nationalism and communism are of 
more questionable analytical value 
when it comes to examining de- 
velopments in many other parts of 
the globe. He writes: 


In the rest of the world in the 
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1970’s an epidemic of violent 
rhetoric and small violent actions — 
kidnappings, piracy, urban and 
rural guerrilla—made it difficult to 
distinguish ‘“‘communism” from 
“nationalism,” or either of these 
from “fascism,” or indeed to give a 
precise meaning to any of those 
three words. There was a nationali- 
sation of communism, a Marxisa- 
tion of nationalism, and a predilec- 
tion by the adepts of both to ape 
the style of Mussolini. Though the 
top cadres of established com- 
munist parties remained disci- 
plined exponents of orthodox 
Soviet-type Marxism-Leninism; and 
though the leaders of nationalist 
parties or nationalist regimes 
neither considered themselves to 
be communists nor were accepted 
by true believers as being com- 
munists; yet below the highest level 
in both types of party it was in- 
creasingly difficult to say whether 
an activist was primarily a 
nationalist, a Marxist, or a 
pseudo-Marxist revolutionary. (Na- 
tions and States, p. 461) 


Here Seton-Watson comes to the 
threshold of a fundamental prob- 
lem of our time—the fact that the 
terminological framework we still 
use for analysis of political phe- 
nomena is inadequate. It obscures 
as much as it enlightens. In re- 
flecting on this book, one is struck 
by the degree to which the author 
has found traditional notions of 
“right” and “left” for the most part 
irrelevant for understanding the 
political and sociological manifesta- 
tions he deals with. Real life is far 
too multidimensional. Seton- 
Watson appears to recognize im- 
plicitly that we need a fresh body of 
terminology which can take into 
account more varied features of 
political structure. How do different 
systems deal with problems of 
legitimacy, representation, human 
rights, economic and social justice, 
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and other fundamental values? 
How flexible are the systems over 
time? How do they handle discon- 
tinuity, adjust to internal and exter- 
nal challenges and temptations, 
accommodate dissent, provide for 
succession of leadership? Conven- 
tional right/left analysis is not much 
more helpful in examining these is- 
sues than long-since-discredited 
notions of the role of race or the in- 
fluence of climate on human intel- 
ligence. 

A work such as Nations and 
States is such a splendid survey 
and synthesis that it would be un- 
fair to take the author to task for 
failure to provide a new set of 
categories of political analysis. He 
has done well enough in avoiding 
conventional clichés and superfi- 
cial labeling. Repeatedly, he delves 
beneath the rhetoric that national- 
ists, Communists, fascists, and 
democrats have all used to excess. 
But someone still needs to do for 
political terminology what Walt Ros- 
tow did many years ago in defining 
the stages and characteristics of 
economic growth and develop- 
ment. One would like to see this 
task tackled by a mind as acute 
and original as Hugh Seton-Wat- 
son’s. Perhaps he can be per- 
Suaded to undertake it in a future 
book. 


TURNING TO the second of the re- 
viewed volumes, The /mperialist 
Revolutionaries, we find that 
Seton-Watson examines develop- 
ments in Communist states and 
parties in terms very different from 
those which these states and par- 
ties prefer to use themselves. The 
author addresses himself to the 
fundamental question: “Is there a 
world Communist movement?” 
Basing himself largely on the con- 
tents of the first 10 volumes of the 
Yearbook on International Com- 
munist Affairs, published by the 
Hoover Institution of Stanford, 
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California, Seton-Watson concludes 
that the answer must be “no,” even 
though a ‘‘common residue of 
ideology makes it possible to at- 
tempt a meaningful discussion of 
the activities of ‘communists’ in 
world politics... .” He discovers “a 
Soviet-led movement, a Chinese- 
led movement, and several other 
small movements with followers in 
many countries.’’ The image of 
Cuba as a third distinct center is 
deemed an “illusion,” as demon- 
strated by Castro’s endorsement of 
the Soviet-led invasion of Czecho- 
Slovakia in 1968 and by what Se- 
ton-Watson perceives as Havana’s 
role aS a mercenary in the hire of 
the Soviet Union (pp. 3-6). 

In this short volume, Seton- 
Watson does not shy away from 
pithy insights, provocative political 
judgments, and stimulating hy- 
potheses ranging over the im- 
mediate subject and beyond: 
Communist successes have gener- 
ally “occurred in underdeveloped 
societies ruled by dictatorial 
methods” (p. 11). Urbanization 
does not necessarily reduce ethnic 
conflicts (pp. 63-64). During the 
1970’s, Marxism-Leninism in the 
USSR became more and more 
synonymous with Russian national 
arrogance (p. 69). Soviet interpre- 
tation of the history of non-Russian 
peoples is “the mixture of truth and 
fiction that characterizes all im- 
perialist ideology” (p. 93). Soviet 
policy in the Middle East seems to 
aim at “preservation and intensifi- 
cation of a state of chaos” (p. 72). 
“Whatever the Soviet leadership 
[says] at any moment on any sub- 
ject [is], by definition, the truly 
Marxist view” (p. 125). Racist con- 
tempt among intellectuals of both 
the Left and Right in the West has 
deeply affected attitudes toward 
political developments in Asian 
countries (p. 132). Arab atheist in- 
tellectuals maintain that “Islam is a 
splendid thing, not for its divine rev- 


elation to the Prophet or for its 
ethical teaching, but simply be- 
cause it was invented by an Arab” 
(p. 140). West European Com- 
munist parties, whatever their 
leaders’ feelings about the Soviet 
Union, by their persistent opposi- 
tion to US involvement with Eur- 
ope, advocate a policy “‘placing 
their countries at the mercy of 
Soviet military power’ (p. 146). 
One would also observe that 
Seton-Watson’s doubts about Iran 
persist in this book: as of 1977 it 
seemed ‘‘premature to attribute to 
lran the relative importance in the 
world balance of power that it had 
Known under Xerxes or Darius”’ 
(p. 120). 

Seton-Watson’s discussion of 
Southeast Asia and the American 
misadventure in Vietnam (pp. 
130-34) is particularly apt, even 
though developments of 1978-79 
have made premature his judg- 
ment that ‘the emergent regime in 
Vietnam was likely to be relatively 
independent both of Soviet Russia 
and China” (p. 7). Instead, as of 
today, the whole Indochinese re- 
gion appears likely to be a region of 
more or less permanent confronta- 
tion between the Russians and the 
Chinese. Here, Communist ideolog- 
ical considerations as such are 
being subsumed into a more clas- 
sic pattern of imperialist-nationalist 
competition. Indeed, this may be 
symptomatic of what has been 
happening in several other regions 
of the world: communism is be- 
coming merely an ideological 
framework within which nationalist 
—and, by extension, imperialist — 
motivations and ambitions are 
clothed. 

The brief section on ‘China, the 
Soviet Union, and the United 
States” (pp. 124-30) is both perti- 
nent and prescient, forming a log- 
ical prelude to the dramatic se- 
quence of events that occurred in 
1978-79 as the US and China 
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normalized relations. By contrast, 
Seton-Watson’s discussion of 
Eurocommunism prepares the 
reader for more than has actually 
occurred. If the author were writing 
this section in the summer of 
1979, his conclusions regarding 
the importance of Eurocommunism 
might be more tentative. 

In examining the prospects for 
communism in the late 1970’s, 
Seton-Watson takes a backward 
look at his own earlier interpreta- 
tions of developments in the 
Communist-dominated world and 
Communist movements, as well as 
at events themselves. He finds 
Communists to have been poorly 
served by their own analysis and 
expectations of developments in 
both the Third World and the ad- 
vanced industrial countries and— 
while naturally inclined to exploit 
the revolution of rising expectations 
everywhere in the world—to have 
been poorly equipped to deal with 
it in any fundamental political 
fashion or to satisfy human mate- 
rial and Spiritual aspirations. The 
author reserves his sharpest criti- 
cism for what he calls the “failure 
of nerve” of Western rulers and 
Western public opinion, which he 
sees aS dominated by a “strange 
combination of material greed and 
moral scruple,’”’ but which he con- 
cedes may be more apparent than 
real. His criticism of the West does 
not deflect him from a brilliant 
summary of the perhaps even 
greater flaws of the Soviet system. 
Seton-Watson finds the rulers of 
the USSR confronted with prob- 
lems and trends to which there are 
several possible alternative solu- 
tions, all of which involve dangers 
to the Soviet system. An aging 
leadership has shown great skill in 
deferring consideration of serious 
solutions, but the problems persist 
and cannot be deferred forever. 

Seton-Watson closes on a note of 
guarded pessimism about the 
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capacity of either political system— | indifferent West to the semibarbar- | but it too was possible. (p. 151) 
Communist or Western—to change | ous, industrially inferior, but 

and adapt to the new challenges | militarily superior and politically | He concludes that such disasters 
facing it: ruthless Soviet empire was not in- | can be avoided if rulers display 
evitable, but it was possible. Esca- | greater civil courage in “the choice 


Surrender of the civilized, techno- | lation into a nuclear war between | and execution of intelligent 
policies.” 


logically brilliant, hedonistic, and | the giants was also not inevitable, 
SE ee Se eae 
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Muslim Peoples in the USSR 


by James Critchlow 


YAHYA GABDULLOVICH 
ABDULLIN. Tatarskaya 
prosvetitel’skaya mysl’ (The 
Thought of the Tatar 
Enlightenment). Kazan, Tatarskoye 
Knizhnoye Izdatel’stvo, 1976. 


ALEXANDRE A. BENNIGSEN and 
S. ENDERS WIMBUSH. Muslim 
National Communism in the Soviet 
Union. Chicago, IL, and London, 
University of Chicago Press, 1979. 


ALEKSANDR M. NEKRICH. The 
Punished Peoples. New York, NY, 
W.W. Norton & Co., 1978. 


THE RETARDANT and often dis- 
ruptive effect of ethnic factors on 
integrative processes associated 
with development has attracted 
worldwide attention in the 1960's 
and 1970’s. In this connection, the 
Soviet Union, as a multinational 
society par excellence, whose 
component groups have retained 
distinct ethnic features despite the 
assimilationist goals of decades of 
political leadership, is a focus of 
particular interest. Aleksandr Nek- 
rich, a former Soviet historian now 
resident in the West, has written of 
Soviet history that “energetic social 
reorganization without any special 
allowance for the particular na- 
tional features and conditions pro- 
duced an intensification of all the 
contradictions in the life of the 
State... .""' And a leading Soviet 


1 See the Nekrich volume reviewed here, 
i fe 


ethnographer recently found it 
necessary to call attention to the 
continuing need in the USSR “to 
consider national factors in the 
practice of building socialism.”? In 
fact, Soviet and Western scholars, 
despite the obstacles to research 
on the society of the USSR which 
they both encounter, are producing 
a mounting volume of published 
material on the subject. 

All three of the books under re- 
view here shed useful historical 
light on the present situation of a 
particular group of Soviet nation- 
alities, the Muslim peoples of the 
USSR, who, because of the ele- 
ments of community which enable 
them to coalesce on issues as a 
single interest group, their linkages 
with Islamic societies outside the 
USSR, their salient resistance to 
alien norms, and their demo- 
graphic dynamism, invite special 
investigation. The volumes are dis- 
parate sources—one an Official 
Soviet publication, one a study by 
Western scholars, and one the 
book of a Soviet author who ac- 
companied his manuscript into 
emigration in 1976. Nevertheless, 
taken together, they help to show 
how, over a period of development 
of nearly two centuries, encompas- 
Sing major political and social 
transformations engendered by war 


2 Yu. V. Bromley, “Toward Study of the 
Basic Stages and Directions of National 
Relations in the USSR,” /storiya SSSR 
(Moscow), 1979, p. 58. 
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and revolution and witnessing sub- 
stantial modernization, the ethnic 
factor has been key to the behavior 
of the different Muslim nationalities 
and to the behavior toward them of 
other groups, most notably the 
Great Russians. 

The three works illuminate 
events of different historical peri- 
ods, but in each case ethnic values 
provide the leitmotif. Thus, Yahya 
Gabdullovich Abdullin studies the 
rise in the past century of a na- 
tional intelligentsia among the 
Volga and Siberian Tatars. 
Alexandre Bennigsen and S. En- 
ders Wimbush examine the emerg- 
ence in the early Soviet period of 
Muslim variants of communism, 
and Yosif Stalin’s liquidation of the 
most prominent exponents of these 
movements as ‘‘bourgeois 
nationalists.’”” And Aleksandr Nek- 
rich surveys the mass deportation 
toward the end of World War II of 
entire ethnic populations—pre- 
ponderantly Muslim—from their 
native lands on wrongful accusa- 
tions of wholesale collaboration 
with the Nazi invaders. The books 
and the events they treat deserve 
detailed scrutiny, for each contrib- 
utes to the broad conclusions we 
can make about the Soviet Muslim 
peoples today. 


ABDULLIN’S TJatarskaya pro- 
svetitel’skaya mysi/’ celebrates the 
Tatar ‘“‘enlighteners” (prosvetiteli), 
intellectuals largely unknown in the 
West, whose work “coincided,” in 


the author’s words, “with the proc- 
ess of [Tatar] nation-building” (p. 
48). Unless the book is an 
aberration—which would seem 
unlikely given the fact that the au- 
thor is Director of the History of 
Social Sciences Section of the 
Galimjan |Ibrahimov Institute of 
Language, Literature and History of 
the Kazan Branch of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences—its publica- 
tion is a hopeful sign that the 
Soviet trend toward a more objec- 
tive historiography of the nation- 
alities is continuing. For the ac- 
tivities of the enlighteners were to 
merge toward the end of the last 
century with other Islamic reform 
currents in the Russian Empire into 
a movement given the general label 
“jadidism,”. which in the past has 
been associated in the Soviet lexi- 
con with “bourgeois nationalism,” 
‘“‘counterrevolution,’’ and even 
“foreign agents.” A section of the 
book is devoted to the creation in 
prerevolutionary Tatarstan of 
schools using the ‘“‘new method” 
(usul jadid) of combining secular 
with religious instruction, from 
which “jadidism” derived its name. 

But the work of Tatar enlighten- 
ment encompassed far more than 
education, leading its standard- 
bearers into the domains of philos- 
ophy, science, history, and linguis- 
tics. In Abdullin’s view, this was an 
expression of the ‘‘age-old striving 
of the Tatars for national freedom 
and equal rights” (p. 305). Prog- 
ress was facilitated by the fact that 
the Tatars, thanks to their Muslim 
religious schools and their eco- 
nomic achievements, already had a 
level of literacy that was high by 
19th-century standards and was 
assessed, in fact, by the contempo- 
rary Hungarian turcologist Ar- 
minius Vambéry as superior to that 
of Britain or France.* The task of 
the enlighteners was to found 
schools that would provide secular 
education in the natural and social 
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sciences and offer instruction in 
the national language of the Tatars 
rather than exclusively in Arabic. 
Their efforts, in education and on 
other fronts such as publishing, 
met with dual resistance from con- 
servative Muslim elements and 
from ‘‘those encroachments and 
persecutions of the Tsarist au- 
thorities” which, as Abdullin puts 
it, had plagued the Tatars ever 
since destruction of their “national 
Statehood” by Ivan IV’s conquest of 
Kazan in the 16th century. Tsarist 
officials saw independent Tatar cul- 
tural development as an impedi- 
ment to their “russifying” policy. 

In their writings, the enlighteners 
drew inspiration from a wide variety 
of sources. Aristotle, Plato, and 
others of the ancients were avail- 
able to them in Arabic and Persian 
texts. For West European science, 
philosophy, and social thought, 
they could choose between Rus- 
sian versions or, for some writers, 
Arabic and Persian translations. 
Abdullin stresses the special influ- 
ence of figures of the golden age of 
Islam—Avicenna (ibn-Sina, whose 
birth 1,000 years ago is being ob- 
served in 1980), Averroes (ibn- 
Rushd), Firdausi, Khayyam, and 
Navoi. Their manuscripts reached 
the Tatars on the Volga together 
with traders’ cargoes of other 
delicacies—‘‘dried fruits, oriental 
sweets, and spices.” Finally, it was 
not uncommon for young Tatars to 
study theology in the once-flour- 
ishing cities of Central Asia, where 
in the libraries of Bukhara and 
Samarkand they also became ac- 
quainted with medieval manu- 
scripts. 

Out of all this, the credo of the 
enlighteners developed, portrayed 
by Abdullin as stressing rationalism 


3 Arminius (Hermann) Vambéry, Das 
Turkenvolk (The Turkish People), Leipzig, 
1885, p. 431, cited in T. Davietshin, Sovetskiy 
Tatarstan (Soviet Tatarstan), London, Our 
Word Publishers, 1974, p. 34. 
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and freedom of inquiry (including 
inakomysliye, or ‘‘dissidence’’). A 
special target of their criticism was 
the theological principle of taq/id, 
blind acceptance of authority. 
Shihabetdin Marjani (1818-99), 
Muslim cleric and outstanding 
leader of the movement, declared: 


Rejection of any new idea without 
determining its essence is a sign of 
thoughtlessness and ignorance, 
like shooting blind from a bow.‘ 


And a Tatar writer of the Soviet 
period, Galimjan |Ibrahimov, who 
joined the Bolsheviks and later 
died in a Soviet prison, summed up 
Marjani’s teachings as follows: 


Do not enchain reason, which was 
created free. The consciousness of 
a Muslim must remain unfettered. 
There are the Koran and the Ha- 
diths —let each read them for him- 
self, and then believe and act ac- 
cording to his understanding. | do 
not consider myself obligated to 
accept someone else’s opinion on 
that question.® 


Who were the people who prop- 
agated such ideas? Adbullin does 
not equivocate about the social ori- 
gins of the enlighteners. Many were 
Muslim clergymen, and virtually all 
were from the privileged classes. 
The Soviet author points out that 
this was a natural consequence of 
historical conditions, an argument 
that he buttresses with a comment 
from Lenin condoning the 
“bourgeois character’ of the Euro- 
pean enlightenment. However, re- 
garding Muslim clergymen in gen- 
eral, who were ‘‘not in their 
ideological orientation a single 


4 Untitled manuscript in the Archives of the 
Kazan Institute of Language, Literature and 
History, Fond 22, cited in Abdullin, p. 67. 

5G. Ibrahimov, “Some Writings of Our 
Great Teacher,” Ang (Kazan), No. 1, 1915, 
cited in Abdullin, p. 74. 
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whole,” he insists that one differ- 
entiate between the ‘charlatans’ 
and those “linked to the people.” 
Still, even sufism, anathema in 
most Soviet writings, is given a lim- 
ited defense in this book through 
the author’s claim that ‘under its 
banner there were progressive as 
well as reactionary thinkers.” Thus 
here, too, Abdullin’s contribution is 
noteworthy. 


THE NAME Alexandre Bennigsen 
appears in Soviet author Abdullin’s 
bibliography, as it has for years in 
most bibliographies touching the 
history of Islam in Russia and the 
USSR. The latest of Bennigsen’s 
valuable contributions to our 
knowledge, written this time in 
collaboration with an American 
scholar, is concerned with those 
radical Muslim nationalists, mostly 
from the ranks of middle-class in- 
tellectuals, who were led by convic- 
tion or necessity into alliance with 
the Bolshevik regime. Tatars like 
Mulla-Nur Vahitov (1885-1918) 
and Mir-Said Sultan Galiev (1880- 
19397), who shared the legacy of 
the prosvetiteli, were in the fore- 
front of the movement. They were 
joined by Communists from other 
Muslim regions. As Bennigsen and 
S. Enders Wimbush point out in 
their book, the loyalties of these in- 
dividuals came to be more ethnic 
than ideological, and the sum of 
their ideas and actions in the early 
Soviet period forged what the au- 
thors call ‘Muslim national com- 
munism.” 

Bennigsen and Wimbush trace 
the ultimate disaffection from 
Soviet rule of the more prominent 
Muslim Communists, men like Sul- 
tan Galiev and Khojayev, due to the 
ethnocentric policies of former 
members of the Russian bourgeoi- 
sie who emerged as top leaders of 
the ‘“‘proletariat.”” The authors have 
appended valuable new documen- 
tation to their study, including two 


articles by Sultan Galiev. Of par- 
ticular interest for its attitudinal in- 
sights is the program of the clan- 
destine “Erk” party (later ‘‘Turke- 
stan Socialists’), which came into 
being at the start of the 1920's. 
The program—translated from a 
“manuscript in possession of the 
authors’”’—included such demands 
as cessation of Russian immigra- 
tion into Turkestan and encour- 
agement instead of immigrants 
“belonging to nonimperialistic 
nationalities of Asia and Europe 
such as Tatars, Persians, Indians 
....'’ With demands such as 
these, it is hardly surprising that 
leaders of the Muslim Communists 
were liquidated by Stalin. 
Particularly provocative in this 
volume is the chapter on the legacy 
of Muslim national communism, 
which examines in substantial de- 
tail the heritage of the phenome- 
non in the Muslim Soviet republics 
today. The authors do find evi- 
dence of the influence of Muslim 
national communism beyond the 
borders of the USSR.® The genesis 
of this influence is said to have 
been in the contacts made in Mos- 
cow during the 1920’s between 
Soviet Muslims and foreign Com- 
munists like M.N. Roy, Liu Xiaogi, 
and Ho Chi Minh, ‘‘who would 
change the shape of communism 
in the world by giving it an Eastern 
face” (p. 110). But it is the rele- 
vance of ‘national communism” to 
the status of the Soviet Muslim 
peoples today which insures that 
the Bennigsen-Wimbush volume is 
of more than historical interest. In 
official Soviet texts, it is implied 
that the only alternative to the 


® It is the author's view that “almost without 
exception, the main tenets of Muslim national 
communism as they were articulated by 
Sultan Galiev and his companions in the 
1920's have been adopted in a like or slightly 
modified shape by virtually every present-day 
national liberation movement which claims 
Marxism. . .” (p. 116). 
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present system would be an in- 
eluctable return in the Muslim re- 
publics to the abuses of a past 
feudal society dominated by reac- 
tionary beys and mullahs. This is 
underscored by frequent refer- 
ences to dark émigré forces who 
are allegedly conspiring to set back 
the clock, threatening the eco- 
nomic growth and social progress 
which have come with moderniza- 
tion in the Soviet period. 

It is true, of course, that pre- 
Communist Uzbekistan was not 
pre-Communist Czechoslovakia 
and that Muslims in the USSR are 
better off in important respects 
than their brethren in some neigh- 
boring countries like Afghanistan, 
with whom they once shared a 
common historical lot. But national 
communism offers an alternative 
which is neither blind submission 
to the alien rule of the present nor 
a retrogression to the past, and it 
thus has incendiary political poten- 
tial. Stalin sensed this back in the 
1920’s and 1930’s when he 
labeled his nationalist opponents 
“bourgeois” despite the fact that 
many of them had impeccable cre- 
dentials as Communists. It was es- 
sential to undermine their political 
appeal as a third force. 


THE NADIR of Muslim fortunes 
was symbolized by the 1943-44 
deportations en masse of whole 
nationalities, events which are the 
Subject of Aleksandr Nekrich’s 
book. All but one of the affected 
nationalities, the Buddhist Kal- 
myks, were Muslims.’ Nekrich’s 
study, based in part on information 
in unpublished Soviet doctoral 
dissertations—some by scholars of 
the affected nationalities—details 
the patriotism of these peoples in 
resisting the Nazis. Many individu- 


7 The Volga Germans had been deported in 
1941, at the outset of the German invasion of 
the USSR. 


als, like the Crimean Tatar aviator 
Sultan Khan, who was twice a Hero 
of the Soviet Union, received high 
decorations for their actions in de- 
fense of the USSR. Nonetheless, 
Nekrich notes, all Crimean Tatars 
in the military were demobilized at 
the height of the war and assigned 
to construction battalions. Ser- 
vicemen of the other proscribed 
nationalities endured a similar fate. 
Similarly, Tatar civilians who took 
part in or assisted the partisan re- 
sistance movement gained little by 
doing so. Nekrich cites a case of 
betrayal to the Germans of Tatar 
patriots by a Soviet Russian parti- 
san commander, and another inci- 
dent of a Soviet “pogrom” against 
civilians for having aided Tatar par- 
tisans who blew up a German troop 
Carrier. 

To be sure, there were traitors 
and collaborators among the na- 
tionalities later deported by Stalin, 
but traitors and collaborators were 
also plentiful among Russians and 
others who did not suffer collective 
punishment. Soviet accounts of 
treason by the Crimean Tatars, 
Chechens, and other Muslims in- 
variably stressed the nationality of 
the perpetrator, but when a Rus- 
sian was involved, his nationality 
was passed over in silence. 

A very significant feature of The 
Punished Peoples is the evidence 
that Nekrich produces that the de- 
portations were not rooted merely 
in one man’s paranoia. Stalin’s ac- 
tions were preceded not only by 
pogroms at the local level, but by 
denunciations transmitted to 
higher echelons by local Russian 
leaders, denunciations which can- 
not have failed to feed the Soviet 
dictator's obsession with treason. 
Nekrich traces the historical roots 
of Russian antipathy toward the 
Crimean Tatars back to the Rus- 
so-Turkish wars, when the Tatars 
were “invariably accused by Tsarist 
officials and other rank chauvinists 
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of collaborating with the Turks” (p. 
169). This historically-based an- 
tipathy may help to explain why, of 
all the peoples deported toward the 
end of World War || and sub- 
sequently rehabilitated after the 
20th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, the Cri- 
mean Tatars alone have not been 
allowed, despite determined ef- 
forts, to return to their ancient 
homeland—where, Nekrich insists, 
there is ample room for them.® 


IN BROADER perspective, though, 
what is the relevance of these his- 
torical studies today? In Soviet pol- 
icy debates, the question of ethni- 
city versus social integration has 
been put in terms of whether na- 
tional development is continuous 
(sometimes stated as the ‘‘single 
stream” or yedinyy potok concept) 
or undergoes qualitative changes 
as transformations in social re- 
lationships, caused by revolution 
and socialist construction, take 
place.® All of the writings surveyed 
here lend support to the idea of 
continuity. At each historical junc- 
ture, class interests are trans- 
cended by ethnic values. Thus, the 
enlighteners—‘‘petty-bourgeois 
obscurantists” by the definition of 
an earlier period of Soviet rule— 
now emerge in the work of a well- 
placed Soviet author as valued con- 
tributors to the national philosophi- 
cal and cultural development of 
their people. Similarly, the Muslim 
national Communists, once rele- 


® Those Crimean Tatars who have tried to 
return have met determined resistance by 
Soviet authorities. Aishe Seitmuratova, a 
Crimean Tatar activist who was allowed to 
emigrate in 1978 brought with her to the 
United States photographs of Soviet 
militiamen in the Crimea pulling down the 
shacks of Tatar squatters and grinning as they 
did it. Enough said about “friendship of the 
peoples.” 

® See, on this debate, Grey Hodnett, 
“What’s in a Nation?” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), 
September-October 1967, pp. 2-15. 
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gated to political (and physical) ob- 
livion as “bourgeois nationalists,” 
are now being rehabilitated by their 
own nationalities: an Uzbek review 
published in Tashkent recently 
called Khojayev, who was con- 
demned to death along with the 
still unrehabilitated Bukharin, ‘‘a 
true son of his people.’’'® Finally, 
even in the cases of the Crimean 
Tatars and the other deported 
peoples, ironic recognition was 
given from on high to the primacy 
of ethnic over class distinctions: 
the top CPSU leaders of each na- 
tionality were taken into exile along 
with the rank and file, in some 
cases driven to the waiting railroad 
cars in their official limousines. 
That ethnicity is a permanent 
factor to be reckoned with is im- 
plicit in the Soviet regime’s recent 
retreat on at least two crucial is- 
sues. First, the ‘‘merging’’ (s/i- 
yaniye) of nationalities which was 
once the official goal for a future 
Soviet society, has now given way 
to the equivocal concept of “rap- 
prochement”’ (sblizheniye). Even 
the current campaign to promote 
the teaching of Russian as a sec- 
ond language is, at least for areas 
like Central Asia where the ascen- 
dancy of indigenous nationalities is 
not in doubt, an apparent renunci- 
ation of assimilationist goals. Sec- 
ond, and perhaps even more sig- 
nificant for the future, was the re- 
cent failure, when the Soviet con- 
stitution was revised, to adopt pro- 
posals to alter the federal structure 
of the USSR, a structure which has 
provided shelter for emergent 
nationalism in the union republics. 
The treatment of both issues sig- 
nals continuation of the trend 
which has made yedinyy potok an 


10 Hamdam Sadikov, “Pictures of a Shining 
Life,” Sharq yulduzi (Tashkent), No. 11, 1978, 
p. 230. The article eulogizes Khojayev in 
reviewing a photo album dedicated to his 
memory. 
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obstacle to political and social inte- 
gration. 

However, if the role of ethnicity 
seems beyond question here, the 
exact nature of that role is more 
elusive. For peoples like the Tatars, 
with a well defined history and cul- 
ture, the boundaries of national 
identity seem clear. But with re- 
spect to those Muslims, especially 
in Central Asia, who have been 
given a national identity only under 
Soviet rule, the situation is more 
ambiguous. The Uzbeks, for exam- 
ple, were essentially synthesized as 
a nationality from tribal and local 
Muslim groups who spoke 92 dis- 
tinct dialects. How ‘‘Uzbek’’ do 
these subgroups feel today, and, 
alternatively, to what extent do Uz- 
beks and other Central Asian Mus- 
lims feel an extended regional af- 
finity (e.g., around the concept of 
“Turkestan’’)? While subnational 
and supranational identifications 
clearly do exist, they are, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, both culturally 
and historically compatible with 
feelings of Uzbek, Kazakh, Tad- 
zhik, Turkmen, and Kirgiz nation- 
ality. Such feelings have had more 
than 60 years in which to become 


internalized in the Muslims of 
Soviet Central Asia. 

The final question which remains 
concerns the extent to which these 
peoples are motivated by their 
common Islamic heritage. Bennig- 
sen and Wimbush indicate that 
each Muslim national Communist 
identified first of all with his own 


national or geographic group. As 


for Islam, there is internal evidence 
in the documentation that Muslim 
nationalists—Marxist atheists as 
well as believers—have perceived 
it as something to bind them to- 
gether when confronting Russians 
or other ‘‘colonialists.” This wide- 
ly-shared perception helps to ex- 
plain the intensity with which even 
nonbelievers in the Soviet Union 
cling to Islamic practices. Official 
spokesmen have complained that 
such practices have come to be re- 
garded not as manifestations of re- 
ligion but as “national symbols,” 
making it easier for their appeal to 
cut across ideological lines. 

Under Soviet conditions, where 
published writing must conform to 
ideological prescriptions, such Is- 
lamic national symbols have sur- 
vived up to now mainly by trans- 
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mission from generation to genera- 
tion through family or other inter- 
personal communication, or by 
preservation as cultural artifacts in 
museum displays or in texts aimed 
—at least ostensibly—at holding 
them up to opprobrium or ridicule 
as “remnants of the past.” The im- 
portance to Muslim self-appraisal 
of Abdullin’s work stems from the 
fact that it restores for Tatar and 
other Muslim intellectuals a coher- 
ent historical and, philosophical 
context, indeed a secular ideology, 
for today’s ethnic survivals. That 
this has been done within the 
larger context of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology will not obscure the book’s 
essence for knowing readers. 

What would happen to the uni- 
fying power of Islam for the Mus- 
lims of the USSR if someday the 
Russian presence were removed? 
The example of Iran may be in- 
Structive. As long as the Shah, re- 
garded by many as the instrument 
of Western imperialism, stayed on 
his throne, Islam was the rallying 
cry of his enemies. With the Shah 
removed, ethnic interests and 
antagonisms—among Muslims— 
have come to the fore. 


Governing the USSR 


by Archie Brown 


JERRY F. HOUGH and MERLE 
FAINSOD. How the Soviet Union Is 
Governed. Cambridge, MA, ana 
London, Harvard University Press, 
1979. 


MERLE FAINSOD’S How Russia is 
Ruled' stood for a quarter century 
as the most scholarly and weighty 
attempt to understand how the 
Soviet political system worked. By 
the 1970's, however, it had lost 
some of its value as a student 
textbook, if only because the late 
Professor Fainsod’s last revision of 
his book was undertaken while 
Nikita Khrushchev still headed the 
Soviet party and government. 
Much institutional and other 
change has occurred within the 
USSR since then. Thus, while 
Fainsod’s volume remained—and 
remains—a classic study of the 
Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev 
years, the news that Professor 
Jerry Hough of Duke University 
was preparing a third edition of the 
work provoked keen expectation in- 
termingled with perplexed curios- 
ity. 

The warmth of the expectation 
rested on the knowledge that 
Hough’s combination of immense 
industry, careful scholarship, and 
intellectual curiosity made him an 


1 It was first published in 1953. The 
second edition (revised by Fainsod himself) 
appeared in 1963. 


outstanding candidate among con- 
temporary sovietologists to write a 
book which would be a worthy suc- 
cessor to Fainsod’s. The puzzle- 
ment rested on doubts as to 
whether the different emphases in 
the study of Soviet politics and the 
somewhat different value judg- 
ments of Fainsod and Hough could 
successfully be blended in a man- 
ner which would do justice to both 
authors. 

In the event, the book fully lives 
up to the expectations of those who 
had eagerly awaited it, while not 
entirely resolving the doubts of 
those who wondered whether re- 
writing a classic work was the most 
appropriate way for Professor 
Hough to make his own major con- 
tribution to understanding the 
Soviet system. The change in title 
reflects the fact that the new edi- 
tion is very different from its prede- 
cessors, but the compromise 
achieved,? whereby Fainsod’s 
words are sometimes reproduced 
verbatim without attribution (espe- 
cially in the early chapters) and 
Sometimes cited in quotation 
marks, IS an unhappy and confus- 
ing one. Given that Hough has, in 
my judgment, written a work which 
deserves to be read by every seri- 
ous scholar in the field—a book, 
moreover, which should be rec- 
ommended to students as the best 


2 Explained by Hough in his preface. 
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advanced textbook available —it 
would have been better to avoid 
the ambiguity inherent in joint au- 
thorship between the living and the 
dead.° 

Still, if the best tribute a student 
can pay an esteemed teacher is 
that of thinking for himself and of 
constantly asking new and stimu- 
lating questions, then Jerry Hough, 
in this book as in his other work 
over the past decade and a half, 
has done the late Merle Fainsod 
proud. In How the Soviet Union Is 
Governed, Hough provides better 
and more comprehensive answers 
to a number of important questions 
than sovietologists have succeeded 
in producing up to now. Yet there 
can be no doubt that, even after 
having completed this book, 
Hough’s answer to the question 
posed, somewhat rhetorically, by 
Adam Ulam a few years ago, “Do 
We Know All There Is to Know 


3 The example of the late John Mackintosh 
springs to mind. In 1958 he was asked to join 
Professor J.D.B. Mitchell in producing a third 
edition of Arthur Berriedale Keith's The British 
Cabinet System. After some months of work 
by Mackintosh, however, it was “agreed that 
an adequate revision would alter the original 
text to such an extent that the book could 
scarcely continue to be attributed to Keith. It 
seemed better to leave the second edition as 
it stood giving Keith's views and to bring out a 
new book” (John P. Mackintosh, The British 
Cabinet, London, Stevens, 1962, p. ix). The 
new book which Mackintosh wrote is one of 
the major contributions to the study of British 
politics to appear in the postwar period. 
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About the USSR?’* would be a re- 
sounding “No!” Hough’s identifica- 
tion of what we do not know about 
the USSR is scarcely less valuable 
than the very important additions 
he has made to our stock of knowl- 
edge about how the Soviet system 
works. 

It would be.very unfair, of 
course, if Hough were to be 
blamed for not answering Fain- 
sod’s questions, despite the dubi- 
ous wisdom of presenting this new 
book in the format of a third edition 
of Fainsod’s work. For at the outset 
of How the Soviet Union Is Gov- 
erned (pp. vii-viii), Hough makes 
clear the major distinction between 
his focus of attention and Fain- 
sod’s. Fainsod, Hough writes, “was 
greatly interested in how the sys- 
tem as a whole, the regime as a 
whole, was maintained, and in the 
politics that revolved around that 
process. | am much more fre- 
quently interested in the question: 
Given the existence of the system, 
how are within-system questions 
decided? Given the ultimate struc- 
ture of power and the dominance 
of the party leadership, what is the 
Structure of influence and of re- 
sponsiveness to social forces?” 
While Hough acknowledges that 
both sets of questions are impor- 
tant, he rightly observes that one 
person’s answers to one set of 
questions should not be compared 
with another person’s answers to 
the other set. 


IN CONTRAST with Fainsod’s 
chronological treatment of themes 
within each chapter, Hough divides 
his book into two broad sections. 
The first is an historical account of 
the development of the Soviet sys- 


“ Adam B. Ulam, “Do We Know All There Is 
to Know About the USSR?” in Paul Cocks et 
al., Eds., The Dynamics of Soviet Politics, 
Cambridge, MA, and London, Harvard 
University Press, 1976, pp. 3-8. 


tem from the origins of Bolshevism 
to the 1970’s. The second and 
larger part of the book concen- 
trates on the post-Stalin period and 
is concerned with the part played 
by the various political institutions 
(as well as individuals) of the USSR 
in the policy process. The first sec- 
tion contains less that is new, but 
even when he is writing about mat- 
ters which have been mulled over 
many times—such as the explana- 
tion of Stalin’s rise to supreme 
power—Hough’s reflections are in- 
teresting, and the author skillfully 
presents the arguments of other 
scholars before going on to give his 
own views. 

It is the second part of the work, 
with its policy process orientation, 
however, which makes How the 
Soviet Union Is Governed as stim- 
ulating for specialists as it will be 
valuable for students. It would be 
difficult to find another book which 
is aS informative on, for instance, 
departments of the Central Com- 
mittee and ministries and state 
committees. Hough’s resourceful- 
ness in digging out such elemen- 
tary, yet obscure, facts about the 
Soviet system as the relative size of 
the apparatus of particular institu- 
tions is illustrated by his compari- 
son (p. 418) of the size of the staff 
of the Central Committee apparatus 
and that of the Party Control Com- 
mittee. Having spotted the fact that 
all officials of the Central Commit- 
tee apparatus and of the Party Con- 
trol Committee appear to receive 
awards on their 50th and 60th 
birthdays, Hough goes on to ob- 
serve: “From 1967 through 1976, 
321 responsible officials of the 
Central Committee apparatus were 
so honored and 37 responsible of- 
ficials of the Party Control Commit- 
tee, figures that tend to suggest 
that the latter employs slightly 
more than 10 percent of the num- 
ber of persons in the Central Com- 
mittee apparatus.’ It would, of 
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course, make life simpler if the ac- 
tual figures were published by 
scholars in the USSR, but on many 
such matters Soviet officialdom has 
not confided in them either. In 
noting (p. ix) that in “far too many 
places ... it has been necessary to 
end with an admission of ignor- 
ance,”’ Hough appositely observes 
that this often involves issues 
“where there seems no Soviet 
self-interest in maintaining a policy 
of secrecy.” 

Nevertheless, our information 
about the Soviet Union—garnered 
from a wide variety of sources, in- 
cluding, increasingly, Soviet social 
scientists and political leaders—is 
steadily expanding. In some in- 
stances it is possible to amplify 
what Hough has to say on particu- 
lar themes and to provide fuller an- 
swers to questions in which he ex- 
presses interest. 

Discussing the Presidium of the 
Council of Ministers, for example, 
Hough says that nothing is known 
about its work—not even the fre- 
quency of its meetings (p. 382). On 
its work, he notes, ‘‘The type of 
Council of Ministers decision that 
has been published suggests that 
the Presidium is, in fact, most in- 
volved in economic planning and 
decision-making, and its member- 
ship would make it a natural ‘Eco- 
nomic Bureau,’ which handles 
questions just below the level of 
significance for Politburo consid- 
eration” (p. 383). As a court of ap- 
peal in interdepartmental disputes, 
the Presidium stands between 
Gosplan and the Politburo, and it 
seems probable that many dis- 
agreements over allocation and 
economic policy are settled at its 
level. Furthermore, the supposition 
that it is a very significant working 
institution is supported by the fact, 
not Known to Hough, that it meets 
once or twice a week. 

On the basis of research con- 
ducted by the Dutch scholar 


Gerard Pieter van den Berg, it has 
been possible over the past two 
years to hazard a guess that the 
Presidium of the Council of Minis- 
ters meets approximately once a 
week.® But we can now do better 
than guess. During the 11th World 
Congress of the International Politi- 
cal Science Association (IPSA), 
held in Moscow from August 12 to 
18, 1979, 20 or more political sci- 
entists from different countries, in- 
cluding the present author, were 
able to take part in a meeting at the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
presided over by Vitaliy Petrovich 
Ruben, the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Nationalities of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and a member 
of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU.® Chairman Ruben’s answers 
to questions in considerable meas- 
ure reflected the greater openness 
which Western scholars such as 
Professor Hough have been hoping 
for. This was notably true of his an- 
swer to my question on the fre- 
quency of meetings of certain polit- 
ical institutions. He stated that the 


5 The conclusion was based on the 
assumption of a correlation between the 
frequency of meetings of the presidiums of 
councils of ministers in the union republics 
and the Presidium of the Council of Ministers 
at the all-union level, on knowledge of the 
prescribed frequency of meetings in some 
union republics, and on the fact that there 
were 45 actua/ meetings of the Presidium of 
the Estonian Council of Ministers in 1974. See 
G.P. van der Berg’s doctoral thesis, “De 
regering van Rusland en de Sovjet-Unie” 
(The Government of Russia and the Soviet 
Union), Leyden, 1977, pp. 122-24 and 
250-51; and idem, “Elements of Continuity in 
Soviet Constitutional Law,” in William E. 
Butler, Ed., Russian Law: Historical and 
Political Perspectives, Leyden, Sijthoff, 1977, 
esp. pp. 230-32. 

® The meeting took place in the Kremlin on 
Aug. 16, 1979. On V.P. Ruben, see 
Yezhegodnik bol'shoy sovetskoy 
entsiklopedii 1977 (Yearbook of the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia, 1977), Moscow. 
Izdatel’stvo ‘Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya,” 
1977, p. 615; and Deputaty Verkhovnogo 
Soveta SSSR: Devyatyy sozyv (Deputies of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR: Ninth 
Convocation), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo 
“Izvestiya,” 1974, p. 375. 
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Presidium of the Council of Minis- 
ters meets at least once a week 
and quite often twice. More sur- 
prisingly, he added that the Polit- 
buro meets twice a week, on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, and the Se- 
cretariat of the Central Committee, 
once a week, on Wednesdays. 

The statement that the Politburo 
normally meets twice a week—and 
| have checked with other political 
scientists present to be certain that 
this was not a mishearing on my 
part—is a remarkable one, for it 
conflicts with previous information 
on the subject. Either the state- 
ment contained an element of un- 
intentional exaggeration or the 
number of meetings has increased 
very significantly since the 25th 
CPSU Congress of February-March 
1976. At that congress, Leonid 
Brezhnev stated that the Politburo 
had held 215 meetings and the 
Secretariat 205 since the previous 
congress of March-April 1971.’ 
Allowing for longer gaps between 
meetings during holiday periods, it 
is evident that both bodies had met 
approximately once a week. (That 
the Politburo held 10 meetings 
more than the Secretariat may in- 
dicate how many times the Polit- 
buro met twice a week.) Even ear- 
lier, in a 1973 newspaper interview 
cited by Hough, Brezhnev provided 
essentially the same information 
when he stated that the Politburo 
regularly meets once a week, 
“usually on Thursdays, in sessions 
that last from three to six hours” 
(p. 471). 

Thus, the information on Polit- 
buro and Secretariat meetings 
given to the IPSA group of scholars 
partly corresponds with that given 
by the General Secretary in 1973 
and 1976. Insofar as it indicates 
more frequent meetings, it may 
mean that, as the average age of 
the. members of the Politburo has 


7 Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 25, 1976, p. 7. 
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increased, the General Secretary 
and his colleagues have preferred 
to divide their long agenda between 
two weekly sessions. Or, more sim- 
ply, “Sometimes” twice a week may 
describe the frequency of meetings 
better than ‘“‘normally’’ twice a 
week. It Seems quite probable that 
what happens is strikingly similar 
to the procedure of the British in- 
stitution most nearly equivalent to 
the Politburo. The British Cabinet 
usually meets on Thursdays, but 
when a second session is neces- 
sary, such meetings are normally 
held on Tuesdays.® 


JERRY HOUGH'’s reading of Soviet 
primary sources has been remark- 
ably extensive, and he makes good 
use also of material on the Soviet 
Union published in the West. The 
occasional failure to take into ac- 
count a particularly relevant book 
or article is inevitable in such a 
comprehensive undertaking as 
How the Soviet Union Is Governed, 
as is the occasional factual error. 
Such signs of fallibility, which one 
encounters almost with a sense of 
relief in the work of such a diligent 
scholar, are to be found, for in- 
stance, in Professor Hough’s ap- 
parently hasty reading of the work 
of the Medvedev brothers. Hough 
may well be right in expressing 
skepticism about the validity of 
Zhores Medvedev's statement that 
“copies of all publications are au- 
tomatically sent to the office of the 
First Secretary of the CPSU for ap- 
proval,’’? but he incorrectly attrib- 
utes this statement to Roy Med- 
vedev (p. 285) and fails to note 


8 As the former British Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson has put it: “Cabinet normally 
meets on Thursday mornings,” but “when 
business is heavy, a supplementary Cabinet 
can be put in on Tuesday mornings. .. .” See 
Harold Wilson, The Governance of Britain, 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson and Michael 
Joseph, 1976, p. 45. 

®° Zhores Medvedev, 10 Years After Ivan 
Denisovich, London, Macmillan, 1973, p. 9. 
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that Zhores Medvedev actually 
emphasizes the limitation on the 
powers of the General Secretary 
(particularly in the’ post- 
Khrushchev period) in relation to 
the publication of books.'® 

A closer scrutiny of the Med- 
vedevs’ work would also have pro- 
vided Hough with more information 
on one of Khrushchev’s important 
personal assistants, described in 
How the Soviet Union Is Governed 
(p. 419) simply as “a man named 
Lebedev who handled cultural af- 
fairs.’’'' The story of how V.S. 
Lebedev persuaded Khrushchev to 
use his great influence to promote 
the publication of Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of 
lvan Denisovich in 1963 has been 
told more than once.'* Indeed, 
more general light is thrown on the 
part played by Lebedev—and 
others among Khrushchev’s per- 
sonal assistants—in the Med- 
vedevs’ Khrushchev: The Years in 
Power.'? 

Similarly, though Khrushchev’s 
memoirs have to be treated with at 
least as much discretion as the 
memoirs of any other politician, 
they are an important primary 
Source, and Professor Hough 
could, with advantage, have made 
as much use of the second volume, 
published in 1974, as he did of the 
first, published four years earlier.'4 


1° Ibid., esp. pp. 8-10 and 120. 

11 In a note on p. 643 Hough adds: 
“information about Lebedev was received in 
an interview with a former high Soviet cultural 
official, who, unfortunately, had forgotten his 
first name and patronymic.” Is it for this 
reason that Lebedev is omitted from the index 
of How the Soviet Union Ils Governed? 

12 See 10 Years After Ivan Denisovich, op. 
cit., p. 10; and, for a substantially fuller 
account, Roy A. Medvedev and Zhores A. 
Medvedev, Khrushchev: The Years in Power, 
London and Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
1977, pp. 137-40. The latter book was first 
published in Russian in 1975 and in English 
by Columbia University Press, New York, NY, 
in 1976. 

13 See Chap. 12, “The Men Around 
Khrushchev,” pp. 129-42. 


Even where the first is concerned, 
the occasional point of great rele- 
vance to his argument escapes his 
notice. Thus, Hough suggests that 
in the mid-1950’s ‘‘Suslov was one 
of the spearheads against the ide- 
ological and foreign policy positions 
being advanced by Molotov and 
that he was serving as Khrush- 
chev’s ‘second secretary’ during 
this period” (p. 209). On the fol- 
lowing page, he notes that Molotov 
opposed the reconcillation with Tito 
and Yugoslavia which Khrushchev 
favored. If the second point is 
scarcely in doubt, it is much less 
clear that Suslov offered 
Khrushchev consistent and unam- 
biguous support on this matter. 
Khrushchev’s own testimony in the 
first volume of his memoirs should 
not be overlooked: 


After Stalin died, we began to ex- 
change opinions in our leadership 
about the possibility of reestab- 
lishing contact with the Yugoslavs 
and liquidating the hostility which 
had been created by Stalin be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
Slavia. This idea ran into sharp op- 
position from the outset .... Mi- 
khail Suslov was particularly ada- 
mant in resisting the idea of trying 
to relieve the tension between us 
and the Yugoslavs. He insisted that 
Yugoslavia was no longer a 
Socialist country.'® 


In view of the part played by Suslov 
in engineering Khrushchev’s re- 
moval from office, the former First 
Secretary may not have been the 
most objective observer of Suslov’s 
past career. Yet Khrushchev’s 


14 Nikita S. Khrushchev, Khrushchev 
Remembers, tr. and ed. by Strobe Talbott, 
Boston, MA, Little, Brown and Co., 1970; and 
idem, Khrushchev Remembers: The Last 
Testament, tr. and ed. by Strobe Talbott, 
Boston, MA, Little, Brown and Co., 1974. 

15 Nikita S. Khrushchev, Khrushchev 
Remembers, op cit., p. 377. 
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statement is an especially categoric 
one and needs to be taken into ac- 
count in any consideration of Sus- 
lov’s role in the mid-1950’s. 


ON BROADER QUESTIONS of ap- 
proach and interpretation, | find 
myself time and again in agree- 
ment with Hough and impressed 
by his arguments. As is natural, 
though, agreement is less than 
total. One possible blind spot in his 
general approach and one dubious 
further development of his previous 
interpretation of the Soviet system 
deserve mention. 

While Hough’s focus on political 
institutions and the policy process 
is entirely to be welcomed, it is a 
pity that he pays little explicit atten- 
tion to the issue of continuity and 
change in political culture and to 
the successes and failures of So- 
viet political socialization. In his 
section on “Citizen Participation in 
Political Life” (pp. 297-305) and 
elsewhere, Professor Hough intro- 
duces some evidence relevant to 
these issues. But the entire at- 
tempt to create a “New Man,” the 
tremendous emphasis in the Soviet 
Union on moral education (vos- 
pitaniye), the relationship of 
socialist to traditional Russian val- 
ues, and the rapidly growing inter- 
est of Soviet social scientists in the 
concept of political culture (and 
their view that change in political 
culture is a sine qua non of prog- 
ress in other spheres)'® are either 
neglected or given rather short 
shrift. Some of these matters relate 


18 Soviet interest in the concept and theme 
of political culture has been developing 
throughout the 1970's (and some discussion 
of it has been published too recently for 
Hough to have considered in his book). 
Significant Soviet books in this respect and 
for the development of Soviet political science 
more generally are: F.M. Burlatskiy, Lenin, 
gosudarstvo, politika (Lenin, The State, 
Politics), Moscow, Nauka, 1970; F.M. 
Burlatskiy and A. Galkin, Sotsiologiya, 
politika, mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya 
(continued on p. 107) 


to questions of system-mainte- 
nance, with which Hough, as he 
has noted in his preface, is less 
concerned than was Fainsod. But 
they also relate to the speed and 
direction of political change, in 
which Hough is undoubtedly di- 
rectly interested. In the past, 
Hough has shown his wariness of 
the notion of political culture,'? and 
in view of some tendencies in 
Western scholarship to make it a 
facile substitute for the kind of 
serious analysis of institutions and 
interests which Hough has under- 
taken, this is understandable. He is 
also conscious of the fact that ‘“‘his- 
torical traditions and antecedents 
are always multifaceted and am- 
biguous.” He is right, of course, 
though it is equally true that in any 
nation’s history some traditions, 
modes of thought, and styles of 
government have been more domi- 
nant than others. A crude 
historico-cultural determinism has 
got no more to commend it than a 
crude economic determinism. But 
the difficulties of evaluating the 
political cultural dimension and of 
integrating it with a policy process 
approach do not entirely justify the 
neglect of the former in a book 


which sets out to be, within reason, 


(Sociology, Politics, International Relations), 
Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, 
1974; F.M. Burlatskiy and V.E. Chirkin, Eds., 
Politicheskiye sistemy sovremennosti 
(Contemporary Political Systems), Moscow, 
Nauka, 1978, esp. the section by L.S. Mamut 
on ‘Political Culture and Political 
Consciousness,” pp. 43-53; and V.N. 
Kudryavtsev and V.P. Kazimirchuk, Eds., 
Lichnost’ i uvazheniye k zakonu: 
sotsiologicheskiy aspekt (The Individual and 
Respect for the Law: A Sociological 
Perspective), Moscow, Nauka, 1979. 

17 See Jerry F. Hough, The Soviet Prefects: 
The Local Party Organs in Industrial 
Decision-Making, Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1969, pp. 314-18. Some 
progress, however, has been made in the use 
of the concept since then, including the recent 
appearance of the first systematic 
book-length study in English of Soviet political 
culture. See Stephen White, Political Culture 
and Soviet Politics, London, Macmillan, and 
New York, NY, St. Martin’s Press, 1979. 
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a comprehensive study of Soviet 
government. 

Where Hough ill-advisedly goes 
beyond one of his previous argu- 
ments and interpretations is on the 
vexed question of pluralism. 
Elsewhere, Hough has argued the 
case for describing the Soviet sys- 
tem as one of “institutional plural- 
ism,’’'® and numerous variations on 
this theme have become popular 
with scholars who believe that the 
Soviet Union has moved too far 
away from ideal-type totalitarianism 
to merit the label ‘‘totalitarian.”’ 
There has been general agreement 
that the term ‘“‘pluralism” on its 
own would be a highly misleading 
description of the Soviet system, so 
it has been qualified by one or 
more adjectives.'® Terms like “in- 
stitutional pluralism’’ and 
“bureaucratic pluralism” refer to 
features of the system which are 
described in official Soviet dis- 
course as “departmentalism” and 
“localism,” and a certain measure 
of ‘‘departmentalism’”’ and ‘‘lo- 
calism” is widely accepted in the 
Soviet Union as a fact of life. But 
these elements of pluralism can 
hardly be said to have been ac- 
corded official legitimation. So far 
have the Soviet leadership been 
from approving a move toward the 
pluralization of political life in 
Communist states that they under- 
took (and continue to justify) a 
massive military intervention in 


18 See, for example, Jerry F. Hough, The 
Soviet Union and Social Science Theory, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 
1977, pp. 10-11, 22-24, 33, 43-46, and 
69-70. 

19 Not because it seemed a completely 
satisfactory description of the Soviet system 
in the 1970's but because it appeared less 
unsatisfactory than the various alternatives, | 
opted several years ago for ‘‘a limited 
institutional or bureaucratic pluralism.” See 
Archie Brown and Michael Kaser, Eds., The 
Soviet Union Since the Fall of Khrushchev, 
London, Macmillan, 1975, p. 245. The fact of 
the matter is that Soviet reality is too complex, 
multifaceted, and downright contradictory to 
be encapsulated in so few words. 
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Czechoslovakia in 1968 in order to 
put an end to the Czechoslovak ex- 
periment in “socialist pluralism.” 
Hough is almost certainly unwise, 
therefore, in suggesting that the 
phrase “institutionalized pluralism” 
perhaps conveys better than “‘in- 
Stitutional pluralism” the fact that 
in the Soviet Union “the legitimate 
political process must take place 
within an institutional framework” 
(p. 547). “Institutionalized” plural- 
ism would not be an improvement. 
It carries the connotation of 
‘“‘legitimized’’ pluralism, and 
pluralism has not been legitimated 
in the USSR. 

Soviet leaders and theorists 
would much more readily accept 
that the system is, in practice, one 
of “imperfect monism.”?° The dan- 
ger of a phrase such as ‘‘in- 
stitutionalized pluralism” becoming 
common currency in the analysis 
of Soviet politics is not only that it 
blurs distinctions between the 
Soviet political system and certain 
Western systems, but that it also 
lacks a comparative Communist 
perspective. In terms of tendencies 
in the direction of and attitudes to- 
ward the pluralization of political 
life, there are considerable varia- 
tions among the USSR, Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia 1968 
(not to mention differences be- 
tween the Soviet ideological posi- 
tion on pluralism and that of the 
Italian or Spanish Communist par- 
ties).2" If the choice is to be be- 


20 See the early use of this expression by H. 
Gordon Skilling, “Interest Groups and 
Communist Politics,’’ World Politics 
(Princeton, NJ), April 1966, p. 449. 

21 No Soviet scholar has devoted an entire 
book to the analysis of pluralism in its various 
conceptions and concrete manifestations. 
Many articles and sections of books have, 
however, been devoted to the subject, and a 
number of these are cited in a volume by a 
Bulgarian scholar which has been translated 
into Russian. See Asen Kozharov, Monizm i 
plyuralizm v ideologii i politike (Monism and 
Pluralism in Ideology and Politics), Moscow, 
Progress, 1976. 
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tween “institutional pluralism’ and 
“institutionalized pluralism” as a 
description of Soviet political life, | 
hope that Professor Hough will 
have second thoughts on his at- 
tempt to “creatively develop” his 
earlier terminology. 


INSOFAR AS | have concerned 
myself more with some of the is- 
sues on which | disagree with 
Hough, rather than with the in- 
comparably larger number of in- 
stances where, it seems to me, he 
has argued superbly and made a 
real contribution to understanding 
the Soviet political system, this is 
partly because the latter course 
would require a far longer com- 


mentary than the former. It is also 
because Jerry Hough has so pro- 
foundly and successfully chal- 
lenged the previous ‘‘conventional 
wisdom” on the USSR that his 
views—often in an oversimplified 
form, aS was the case with the 
views of Merle Fainsod in his gen- 
eration—are themselves in danger 
of becoming the ‘‘conventional 
wisdom” among students of Soviet 
politics. Hough’s stature in the field 
is now such that his judgments are 
destined to be quoted by 
thousands of students in Western 
universities. Provided that these 
students do not accept his views 
too hastily, at second hand, or on 
the basis of cursorily dipping into 
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Hough’s latest book, but give How 
the Soviet Union Is Governed the 
close reading and critical scrutiny it 
deserves, they will emerge greatly 
stimulated in their interest in the 
Soviet system and better equipped 
to ask challenging questions as 
well as to answer them. The author 
of a major textbook could scarcely 
hope for more, except, perhaps, for 
a long life for his book and periodic 
requests for new editions. On that 
score, Professor Hough need have 
no worries. How the Soviet Union 
ls Governed is surely destined to 
be as much in demand over the 
next quarter of a century as was 
How Russia is Ruled over the pre- 
ceeding one. 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome to 
comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should 
be addressed to The Editors, 
Problems of Communism, 
International Communication 
Agency, United States of 
America, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20547, USA 


MOSCOW AND ADEN 


TO THE EDITORS: | should like 
to draw your attention to some 
errors regarding Soviet naval 
support facilities that appear in 
David Lynn Price’s otherwise 
competent and balanced survey 
of Soviet relations with the 
countries on and around the 
Arabian peninsula (‘‘Moscow 
and the Persian Gulf,’’ Prob- 
lems of Communism, March- 
April 1979, pp. 1-13). 

First of all, in purporting to 
show the value that the Soviets 
place upon naval support 
facilities, the author misquotes 
Admiral Gorshkov (p. 10). In 
fact, Gorshkov’s actual remark 
has nothing to do with facilities. 
The full quote reads: 


A Navy, thanks to high mobility 
and endurance, possesses the 
capability to demonstrate 
graphically in peacetime the 
economic and military power of 
a country abroad (Admiral of 
the Fleet S. G. Gorshkov, 
“Navies in War and Peace,” 
Morskoy sbornik [Moscow], No. 
12, 1972, p. 16). 


In the second place, informa- 
tion contained in the article 
about the current status of 
Soviet access to facilities in the 
region is inaccurate. The 
8,500-ton capacity floating 
drydock identified as being in 
Aden (p. 11) was actually towed 
from Aden to Dahlac islands off 
Massawa, Ethiopia, well over a 
year ago (Elmo Zumwalt and 
Worth Bagley, ‘“Soviet Drydock 
in Africa Stirs U.S. Concern,” 
Detroit News, July 9, 1978, 
p. 19). Also there is no evi- 
dence that the Soviets are 
“building a vast harbor in the 
bay of Turbah on the Bab el 
Mandeb strait,’’ much less that 
they are building one there to 
“compensate for their loss of 
facilities at Berbera, Somalia 
etre (cen a)? 

This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen has 
not granted the USSR important 
access privileges, as the recent 
visit to Aden of a new Soviet 
aircraft carrier, the Minsk 
(Washington Star, May 31, 
1979, p. 11), suggests. In fact, 
South Yemen is now the only 
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Indian Ocean country that per- 
mits the Soviets to Stage 
periodic maritime reconnais- 
sance flights (of IL-38 Mays) 
from its airfields (Edgar Prina, 
“Soviet Combat Aircraft Sent to 
South Yemen,’’ San Diego 
Union, Dec. 1, 1978, p. 1, and 
Charles W. Corddry, “U.S. Pro- 
tests Soviet Jets’ Buzzing Ship,” 
Baltimore Sun, May 23, 1979, 
p. 1)—an important point 
overlooked by the author. 


RICHARD REMNEK 
Center for Naval Analyses 
Alexandria, VA 


MR. PRICE REPLIES: | am im- 
pressed by Mr. Remnek’s care- 
ful reading of my survey. 

| know Admiral Gorshkov’s 
text very well, but in the seven 
years since his work was pub- 
lished, the political implications 
of Soviet naval power have be- 
come synonymous with port 
facilities. Soviet naval policy has 
repeatedly demonstrated the 
linkage. A blue-water fleet per 
se is useful but has little diplo- 


In some copies of the July-August 1979 issue of Problems of 
Communism the column headings were inadvertently omitted 


from Table 4 on page 14 of Jerry Hough’s article “The Genera- 
tion Gap and the Brezhnev Succession.” The first column indi- 
cated the ‘‘Type of official,” and the succeeding columns indi- 
cated the years 1950, 1961, 1966, and 1977, for which the 
average age of the officials in question was calculated. 
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matic effect unless it can be 
seen showing the flag in port. If 
| have interpreted Admiral Gor- 
shkov’s text too loosely, then | 
am only following current Soviet 
naval practice in the Indian 
Ocean. 

The floating dry dock was not 
mentioned in my original text, 
but it is of more than passing 
significance that Aden has the 
capacity to handle the Soviet 
dry dock. In July 1979, | was in- 
formed that a smaller Soviet dry 
dock had been towed into 
Aden. But | have been unable 
to verify this personally. 

| am now able to agree and to 
confirm that plans to build a 
harbor in the bay of Turbah 
have been scrapped. The plans 
were first drawn up in May- 
June 1977. No earthwork was 
carried out, but the plans re- 
mained on the drawing board 
until early 1979. | was informed 
by a Soviet diplomat in Kuwait 
that it was much more cost- 
effective for Soviet ships to call 
more frequently at Aden than to 
incur the financial and political 
risks a permanent structure 
would create. | did overlook 
Soviet maritime reconnaissance 
flights, and Mr. Remnek’s point 
is a fair and important one. 
Since May 1979, air force ac- 
tivity in the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen (PDRY) has 
increased. Since the clashes in 
the spring with the Yemen Arab 
Republic, PDRY MiG’s have 
been flying regular nighttime 
sorties into the interior, and 
during the first two weeks of 
July, a bomber (or reconnais- 
sance aircraft) was observed 
daily coming in across the sea 
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and landing shortly after night- 
fall. 

An Omani government official 
divulged that PDRY MiG’s had 
violated Omani airspace in May 
1979 by flying over the Musan- 
dam peninsula. 


DAVID LYNN PRICE 
Kuwait 


EDITORS’ NOTE: We assume 
responsibility for the publication 
of the photo of the dry dock in 
Aden, which was serviced April 
23, 1979, by Eastfoto, New 
York, NY. The photo caption 
was undated and gave no 
indication that the dry dock had 
been removed, for which 
information we thank Mr. 
Remnek. 


ANALYZING 
CHINESE POLITICS 


TO THE EDITORS: With refer- 
ence to Jack H. Harris’s review 
of my book, The Chinese Cal- 
culus of Deterrence: India and 
Indochina, in his essay, ‘“Polli- 
tics of National Security in 
China’ (Problems of Com- 
munism, March-April 1979, pp. 
64-66), | must protest his fail- 
ure to read what | wrote. He 
claims that | ‘‘assumed a 
Chinese policymaking process 
based upon rational consensus 
rather than upon factional con- 
flict.” Yet my introduction (p. 
xiv) explicitly alerts the reader 
to 


a division between those who 
advocated muting confrontation 
with foreign opponents at this 
time of internal crisis and those 
who demanded a more defiant 
posture. This policy debate is 
fleetingly glimpsed throughout 
the year and is climaxed that 
fall by contradictory postures in 
Chinese statements concerning 
Prime Minister Nehru. 


| will not recapitulate the evi- 
dence offered in the study. Suf- 
fice it to say that | subsequently 


examine three alternative 
hypotheses to explain Chinese 
behavior, two of which concern 
a “united leadership” and the 
third of which “focuses on a di- 
vided leadership,’’ and | con- 
clude (p. 157) that ‘‘a more 
plausible interpretation is that 
factions existed in Peking which 
espoused contending judg- 
ments on the efficacy of deter- 
rence and diplomacy as com- 
pared with direct confrontation 
and the controlled use of 
force.” 

| do not object to being 
faulted for failing to prove a 
point. But the complete dismis- 
sal of my effort as ‘‘single- 
minded” is wholly unjustified. 
My determination to ground the 
analysis in empirical data rather 
than leave it floating on a priori 
logic explains the reluctance to 
push the factional model fur- 
ther. | would welcome Professor 
Harris’s effort in this regard, 
particularly when he can iden- 
tify the composition of factions 
with the “central issue of con- 
flict’”” which he posits as pro- 
viding both “utility and depend- 
ability.” 


ALLEN S. WHITING 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 


MR. HARRIS REPLIES: The dis- 
agreement between Professor 
Whiting and me is both clear- 
cut and severe; it can hardly be 
attributed to a “failure to read 
what [Prof. Whiting] wrote.’”” He 
claims not to be using the “un- 
itary rational actor model’ to 
explain Chinese political be- 
havior. | maintain that he does 
use that model, that in fact his 
work is unitary rational actor 
analysis in one of its purest 
forms, and that his work suffers 
as a result. 

That Professor Whiting relies 
upon the rational actor model is 
incontestable. Consider the fol- 
lowing excerpts from his intro- 
duction: 


Although this study speculates 
on possible linkages between 
individuals and groups in the 


Chinese policy process with al- 
ternative approaches to han- 
dling the crises of 1962, for the 
most part a rational actor model 
which treats the regime as a 
unified whole must be utilized. 
(p. xiv) 


The primary focus of the pres- 
ent study is on the response of 
China to the stimulus of other 
governments’ behavior as 
mediated by the perception of 
policy makers in Peking. The 
internal dynamics of policy for- 
mulation with the interaction of 
factions, organizational proce- 
dures, and bureaucratic politics 
are treated only as a secondary 
consideration. (p. xv) 


. there is sufficient consis- 
tency in Chinese conflict be- 
havior over time to justify use of 
this unitary model in forecasting 
PRC policy, with specific ad- 
justments to allow for changes 
in factional and organizational 
influence. (p. xv) 


A pure rationality model re- 
quires modification to allow for 
elements of distortion in PRC 
perceptions of other political 
systems and for the possible 
intrusion of factionalism in the 
policy process, but otherwise 
has proven adequate for 
explicating past behavior and 
predicting future action. (p. xx) 


These four excerpts were 
chosen for two reasons: each 
one clearly reveals Professor 
Whiting’s expressed preference 
for the unitary rational actor 
model, but each one also in- 
cludes some reference to the 
complexities of the actual 
Chinese policy process — com- 
plexities which Professor Whit- 
ing explicitly excludes or rele- 
gates to “secondary considera- 
tion.”” Professor Whiting’s letter 
suggests that these gestures in 
the direction of an organiza- 
tional or bureaucratic politics 
model should render his work 
immune to being labeled ‘‘ra- 
tional actor analysis.” On the 
contrary, these gestures are the 
very mark of an analyst who 
thinks in rational actor terms, 
but mistakenly believes himself 
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to be doing otherwise. Professor 
Graham Allison, in his classic 
work, Essence of Decision, 
warns against those who imag- 
ine the rational actor model to 
be rendered more acceptable 
simply by acknowledging that 
policy initiatives may have been 
preceded by disagreement 
within a government: 


A more complex variant of the 
[rational actor] model recog- 
nizes the existence of several 
actors within a government— 
for example, hawks and doves 
or military and civilians — but 
still attempts to explain (or pre- 
dict) an occurrence by recon- 
structing the calculations of the 
victorious actor. Thus, for 
example, some revisionist his- 
tories of the Cold War recognize 
the forces of light: and the 
forces of darkness within the 
U.S. government, but explain 
American actions as a result of 
goals and perceptions of the 
victorious forces of darkness. 
(p. 37). 


Interestingly, this passage fol- 
lows by only 15 pages Professor 
Allison’s extended description 
of Professor Whiting’s earlier 
work (China Crosses the Yalu) 
as quintessential rational actor 
analysis. 

Does it matter that Professor 
Whiting’s analyses are of the 
unitary rational actor variety? 
Yes, it does. What is at issue 
here is not an esoteric matter 
that should interest only a cer- 
tain cult of political epis- 
temologists. The question at 
hand is whether a unitary ra- 
tional actor explanation of 
China’s (or any other major na- 
tion’s) political behavior can 
ever be correct. 

Hardly anyone would dispute 
the fact that China’s political 
process is highly factional, 
bureaucratic, and organiza- 
tional — Whiting himself makes 
this point repeatedly, as the ex- 
cerpts above demonstrate. 
Why, then, would an analyst 
begin his explanation of 
Chinese politics by assuming 
away these fundamental 
characteristics of the political 
system and imposing a set of 


fictitious characteristics: uni- 
fied, purposive, calculating, ra- 
tional behavior at the national 
level? A few answers suggest 
themselves: economy of effort, 
since it is certainly easier to 
paint a picture of events that 
makes the rational actor expla- 
nation seem plausible than it is 
to treat the national political 
process in its complexity; /ack 
of data, the problem that 
plagues all sinologists and 
forces even the best of them 
occasionally to revert to rational 
actor explanations when the de- 
tails on bureaucratic and or- 
ganizational realities simply are 
not available; wishful thinking, 
since most of us, in our heart of 
hearts, would probably like to 
believe that nations (especially 
our favorite nations) behave 
judiciously and rationally; and 
lack of understanding, which 
accounts for the nearly univer- 
sal use of rational actor expla- 
nations by those who know no 
better. 

If these are the reasons, what 
are the consequences of sub- 
stituting a rational actor model 
for a more realistic one? Ulti- 
mately, an explanation based 
upon the rational actor model 
will explain events in terms of 


behavior that never occurred, 
calculations that never were 
made, relationships that never 
existed, goals that never were 
set, strategies that never were 
adopted, and decisions that 
never were taken. In fact, it will 
explain the behavior of a nation 
that itself does not exist—one 
that is manufactured for the oc- 
casion out of unrealistic as- 
sumptions. The rational actor 
model is not a simplification, 


‘nor is it an exaggeration. It is a 


fiction. 

Two additional questions are 
worth raising. First, is rational 
actor analysis of political be- 
havior ever correct? Of course it 
is, but only at the individual or 
small-group level, never at the 
nation-state level for a major 
nation. We naturally assume 
that each /ndividual in the 
political process behaves 
rationally—setting his own 
goals, estimating costs and 
benefits, and maximizing what- 
ever he values. The problem 
arises when we seek to aggre- 
gate the rationality of a large 
number of individuals in a “na- 
tional rationality.”’ The items 
simply do not add. They barely 
add at the level of the organiza- 
tion. We may reasonably speak 
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of a small, homogeneous or- 
ganization as a rational actor, 
but that characterization be- 
comes less defensible as the 
membership of the organization 
becomes more heterogeneous 
and its roles multiply. Even an 
organization far smaller and 
less complex than the Chinese 
polity—consider, for example, 
the University of Michigan — 
would rarely be described as a 
unitary rational actor. So much 
more inappropriate is the appli- 
cation of the model to the 
Chinese nation. 

This problem may also be 
understood as an issue of the 
level of analysis. A whole gen- 
eration of American political 
scientists have learned at the 
knee of Professor J. David 
Singer, Professor Whiting’s col- 
league at the University of 
Michigan, that certain attributes 
may be appropriately treated at 
certain levels of analysis, but 
are meaningless at others. This 
is certainly true in the case of 
“rationality,” which is a proper 
assumption at the individual or 
organizational level of analysis, 
but not at the nation-state or 
international-system level of 
analysis, where there can be no 
collective sense of costs, risks, 


and goals to underlie a concept 
of “rational behavior.” 

Second, where does all this 
leave us as far as The Chinese 
Calculus of Deterrence is con- 
cerned? Professor Whiting’s 
book remains one of the most 
important in the field, by far the 
best collection of information on 
the events of the 1962 border 
war. Where it fails is in its ex- 
planation of those events. One 
might usefully compare this ra- 
tional actor version of the war to 
the Book of Genesis, the unitary 
rational actor model of creation: 
both are compelling works, but 
neither is a very useful starting 
point for science. 

A final point. By suggesting 
that | belittled his ‘effort as 
‘single minded,’’’ Professor 
Whiting is feigning an injury 
that he did not really suffer. My 
original article referred only to 
his reified Chinese nation as 
“single minded” in its behavior. 
| remain profoundly respectful 
of Allen Whiting as a towering 
figure in my profession; my only 
quarrel is with his selection of 
analytical tools. 


JACK H. HARRIS 
Booz-Allen Applied Research 
Bethesda, MD 
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by Jerry F. Hough 
he rate of personnel change at the top of the 

T Soviet political structure has been remarkably 
sluggish during the Brezhnev era. As of the 
spring of 1979, only 12 of the 58 ministers and deputy 
chairmen of the Council of Ministers in 1966 had re- 
tired or been removed —despite the fact that the sur- 
vivors averaged 70 years of age. Similarly, only 6 of 
the 23 Central Committee secretaries and department 
heads named after the 23rd Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) in 1966 had 
retired or been shifted to a lesser post in the 13-year 
period. In addition, almost as much turnover during 
this period had resulted from deaths, for 14 of the 
government officials and 2 of the Central Committee 
secretaries and department heads had died in office. 
Within the Politburo itself, there were no removals 
from voting membership between 1966 and 1972, 
and the more rapid turnover after the latter date 
brought no rejuvenation. The average age of the Polit- 
buro voting member was 62 in 1972 and 69 in 1979. 
One of the most crucial questions in Soviet studies 
today is the explanation for this fascinating phenome- 
non. Has the subordination of the national leader to a 
“parliament” (the Central Committee) composed of 
appointed bureaucrats produced a system of virtual 
life peerage for those bureaucrats? Or does the Soviet 
Union simply have a leader who is incapable of firing 
anyone or who has decided to keep himself sur- 
rounded with people with whom he feels comfortable 


Mr. Hough is Professor of Political Science, Duke Uni- 
versity (Durham, NC). Among the more recent of his 
numerous writings on the Soviet Union are The Soviet 
Union and Social Science Theory, 1977 and How the 
Soviet Union Is Governed, 1979, a new edition of 
Merle Fainsod’s How Russia Is Ruled. This article 
draws upon research the author is currently conduct- 
ing for the Brookings Institution (Washington, DC). 


as he ages? Or are there perhaps still other explana- 
tions? At a time when the health of the leader appears 
shaky, the answers to these questions are crucial to 
informed appraisals of the USSR’s likely future course. 


The Case for Petrification 


In attempting to assess whether the confluence of 
the recent low rate of personnel turnover and a suc- 
cession in the USSR foreshadow irremediable torpor 
for the Soviet system, it is important to bear in mind 
one point. A judgment that the Soviet system has pet- 
rified amounts to a prediction that the leadership can- 
not or will not cope with problems that continually 
arise in any political system, and such predictions 
have been wrong in the past. After Nikita 
Khrushchev’s ouster in 1964, for example, a number 
of observers argued that a process of petrification had 
set in.’ Yet today we can see that the post-Khrushchev 
leadership in its 15-year tenure has been able to bring 
about economic growth, a rise in living standards, and 
an increase in national power while still maintaining 
political stability. Therefore, although we can at pres- 
ent detect major problems in the USSR, only 
determinists—and then only those among them who 
are foolhardy enough to think that they have complete 
knowledge —will venture confident predictions about 
which choices the Soviet Union will make among the 
various options confronting it. Even if we could accu- 
rately gauge the probability of various decisions (and 
we really cannot), everyone knows that the low- 
probability numbers sometimes come up when the 
dice are rolled. 


1 Robert Conquest, ‘“Immobilism and Decay,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), September-October 1966, pp. 35-37; 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, ‘Reflections on the Soviet System,” ibid., 
May-June 1968, pp. 44-48. 
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Soviet Communist Party General Secretary Leonid |. 
Brezhnev with his aides during the June 1979 
Soviet-US summit meeting in Vienna. 
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All this said, however, we should recognize that the 
Soviet system does, indeed, have a fundamental in- 
Stitutional problem. The leader is responsible to a 
body that he himself has major responsibility for 
choosing. Specifically, the Secretariat’s responsibility 
for personnel selection and for the efficiency of the 
lower party apparatus has given the General Secretary 
a key role in picking the regional first secretaries, who 
in turn select the delegates to the party congress that 
elects the Central Committee to which the General 
Secretary is responsible. In the past, the incumbents 
of the General Secretary post (or its equivalent) have 
exploited this ‘‘circular flow of power” (to use Robert 
V. Daniels’ phrase?) to build a political machine, stack 
the Central Committee with their supporters, and thus 
position themselves to dominate the Politburo, which 
is also responsible to the Central Committee. 


The basic difficulty, however, is that, over time, 
others besides the General Secretary can foresee the 
probable outcome of the circular flow of power. True, 
the nature of the political mechanisms may well have 
been totally obscure to Yosif Stalin’s opponents until it 
was too late, and by the time the succession of Nikita 
Khrushchev took place 30 years later, many may ac- 
tually have come to view Stalin’s victory as a natural 
triumph of the Central Committee over the various 
wrong-headed oppositions. But the Khrushchev 
example must have driven home the point that a 
rather ordinary politician could emancipate himself 
from most collective control and carry out a series of 
“voluntaristic’”’ policies that the Central Committee did 
not like. Moreover, the bloodless purge of most of the 
regional first secretaries in 1960-61 provided a re- 
minder that even those who had been the leader’s in- 
struments in his rise to power could not count on per- 
sonal job security. 

When the workings of the circular flow of power are 
widely understood at the top of the political system, 
the consequence may be a low rate of turnover in the 
upper echelons of the political system. The case for 
the intrinsic petrification of the Soviet political system 
in its selection of leading personnel rests on the as- 
sumption that this causal linkage has occurred. Ac- 
cording to the argument, the Central Committee has 
been able to impose some type of restriction on the 
ability of the General Secretary to remove officials who 
sit on the Central Committee. Such a restriction, how- 
ever, clearly cannot have been absolute. Only 1 of 
those 14 members of the 1961 Central Committee 
who worked in the Komsomol between 1948 and 1958 
was reelected to the Central Committee in 1976, and 
the fact that Aleksandr Shelepin, a former Leonid 
Brezhnev rival who lost his seat on the Politburo in 
1975, played a key role in the Komsomol in 1948-58 
must be the major explanation.? Nevertheless, it is 
certainly possible that the Central Committee deliber- 


2Robert V. Daniels, “Soviet Politics Since Khrushchev,” in John W. 
Strong, Ed., The Soviet Union under Brezhnev and Kosygin, New 
York, NY, Van Nostrand-Reinhold Co., 1971, p. 20. 

3By comparison, 27 of the 33 living members of the 1961 Central 
Committee who had worked in the Dnepropetrovsk, Belorussia, or 
Leningrad party organizations or who were top foreign policy officials in 
Moscow were reelected to the 1976 Central Committee. It surely is not 
a coincidence that these were the bailiwicks of Politburo members 
Leonid Brezhnev, Kirill Mazurov, Aleksey Kosygin, and Mikhail Suslov 
respectively. It is also highly revealing that 14 of the 18 living 1961 
Central Committee members who had worked in the Komsomol 
sometime between 1937 and 1947 but not later were also reelected in 
1976. The difference between their fortunes and those of their younger 
colleagues must therefore reflect a lack of political ties with Shelepin. 
See the discussion in Jerry F. Hough and Merle Fainsod, How the 
Soviet Union ls Governed, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 
1979, pp. 537-40. 
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ately chose as leader a man known to be cautious and 
accommodating and that leading oligarchs warned 
him that he would be removed if he initiated a general 
policy of high personnel turnover. Under such circum- 
stances, the General Secretary himself may have felt 
that his wisest strategy for survival was to make Cen- 
tral Committee members feel secure in their positions, 
so that they would have a personal reason to fear the 
selection of a new leader. 

lf these were indeed the calculations in 1964, one 
could easily contend that they represented the rational 
ones for each of the decision-makers from his indi- 
vidual point of view and that for this reason they will 
continue to prevail in the future.* An aging Central 
Committee will again choose a broker politican as 
General Secretary—probably one of those over 70 
who might fear younger subordinates himself. The 
General Secretary will again avoid a shakeup as his 
best strategy of survival. In short, while the circular 
flow of power when understood by the General Secre- 
tary alone resulted in enormous freedom of action for 
the leader, it perhaps leads inexorably to a modern 
kind of feudalism when understood by the elite as a 
whole. 


Bases for Doubts 


Yet, such an argument creates feelings of uneasi- 
ness. First and foremost, it bears too much similarity 
to analyses that caused specialists on the Soviet 
Union to make fundamental errors of prediction at the 
times of previous successions. In the 1920’s, most 
observers were convinced that the New Economic 
Policy (NEP) was the first step toward a convergence 
of communism and capitalism. In 1953, the typical 
prediction was that the kind of totalitarianism that had 
characterized the last years of Stalin’s rule would per- 
sist or even intensify. During the first half of the 
1960's, a flood of articles treated the essence of the 
Soviet Union as an activist ideological system, featur- 
ing totalitarianism without terror.® 

In all these cases, analysts were looking at policies 


4See, for example, Robert E. Blackwell, Jr., ‘“Cadres Policy in the 
Brezhnev Era,’ Problems of Communism, March-April 1979, 
pp. 29-42. 

5 See, for instance, the views cited in “‘Russia’s New Chief Abandons 
the World Revolution,” and ‘‘Trotzky: The Victim of His Own 
Revolution,” Literary Digest (New York, NY), Oct. 30, 1926, pp. 8-9, 
and Jan. 28, 1928, p. 10, respectively; Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew 
K. Brzezinski, Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy, Cambridge, 
MA, Harvard University Press, 1956, pp. 293-303; Allen Kassof, “The 
Administered Society: Totalitarianism without Terror,’’ World Politics 
(Princeton, NJ), July 1964, pp. 558-75. 
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A. N. Shelepin, whose removal from the party’s Pollit- 
buro in April 1975 dimmed the political prospects of 
those associated with him. 
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and practices that in retrospect were the products of 
an individual leader and a particular time, and they 
were assuming that these were an inherent and con- 
tinuing part of the system. And, today, other analysts 
assert that a personnel policy found only in the 
Brezhnev period has become fundamental to the sys- 
tem itself. Perhaps the judgment will be correct this 
time, but, to repeat, the precedents of the past create 
feelings of uneasiness. 

Second, as one begins exploring the biographies of 
the top Soviet elite, one discovers potentially signifi- 
cant anomalies in age distribution. In comparative 
terms, the top central officials on the CPSU Central 
Committee are quite old. The ministers, for example, 
averaged 64 years of age in 1976, with 87 percent of 
them being born before 1920. By contrast, the 185 
party and government leaders of union republic and 
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Figure 1. Age Distribution of Union Republic 
and Regional Officials on the CPSU Central 
Committee and Central Auditing Commission, 1976 
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SOURCE AND METHODOLOGY: This age breakdown covers party secretaries of union republics, autonomous republics, oblasts, krays, 
and key cities, as well as officials of union republic councils of ministers and chairmen of the executive committees of certain oblast-level 
soviets. They total 185. Their years of birth were established from Yezhegodnik bol’shoy sovetskoy entsiklopedii 1977 (1977 Yearbook 
of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo “Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya,” 1978. 


regional bodies who were elected to the Central Com- 
mittee and the Central Auditing Commission in 1976 
were 55 years old on the average. Moreover, a graph 
plotting the latter group’s years of birth yields a star- 
tling pattern. Such a graph should normally produce a 
bell-shaped curve peaking in 1921, but in reality a 
trough, not a peak, exists around 1921 (see Figure 1). 

Evidence of a major underrepresentation of officials 
born between approximately 1918 and 1926 also 
turns up in a comparison of the new first secretaries of 
oblast and kray party committees (obkom and 
kraykom) in the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic (RSFSR) who have been selected in the last 
decade and their immediate predecessors. The aver- 


age year of birth of the new men has been 1926, while 
that of their predecessors was 1913. With the average 
year of birth of these two groups combined being 
1920, one would normally expect the largest number 
of the men in them to have been born around that 
time. In fact, 27 of these secretaries were born be- 
tween 1909 and 1916, only 14 between 1917 and 
1924, and 27 between 1925 and 1932. As Table 1 
indicates, the state governors elected in the United 
States over the same decade were born, on the aver- 
age, only four years later than their immediate prede- 
cessors, yet the years of birth of the combined groups 
of governors distribute themselves in a normal pattern. 
These differences between the two countries suggest 


a real tendency for the jumping of a “generation” in 
the Soviet Union in the replacement process. 

This general pattern of age distribution among top 
regional officials in the USSR scarcely seems to be a 
chance phenomenon. Persons born in the eight years 
after the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 were in their 
late teens and early 20’s during World War I|—i.e, in 
the age groups most critically affected by the war. Not 
only did this group suffer a very high proportion of the 
extraordinary number of wartime deaths, but the 
chances of those who survived to obtain a college 
education were seriously disrupted. Persons born after 
1926, on the other hand, spent World War II in sec- 
ondary school, avoided military service in the war, and 
received their college educations in the immediate 
postwar period when admission standards and pro- 
grams became quite rigorous. 

A question thus emerges: is it possible that one of 
the key explanations for the slow turnover of personnel 
in the top positions in Moscow lies in the shortage of 
suitable candidates, or at least in leadership doubt 
about the capacities of those who were in their 50’s in 
the 1970's and the logical candidates for promotion? If 
so, this is a fact of major interest, for the situation with 
respect to the logical candidates is on the brink of 
radical change. The men who are now entering their 
50’s come from the large and well-educated group 
born in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. Will we soon 
be seeing the same jumping of generations in the 
selection of top central officials that has been observ- 
able among the regional first secretaries in the last 
decade? 


The Generational Factor 


Whatever the answer to this specific question, it is 
clear that the generational factor should always be 
kept in mind when we assess Soviet developments in 
the past and near future. The drastic policy changes 
of the 1920’s, the 1930’s, and 1940’s meant that the 
opportunities and life experiences of the Soviet young 
people of the time varied enormously with a few years’ 
difference in the years of their birth. These differences 
have had powerful echo effects on the Soviet political 
and administrative elite as the various groups of young 
people have aged and risen through the bureaucratic 
hierarchies. 

There are four Soviet political-administrative genera- 
tions (really cohorts), born between 1900 and 1930, 
that are important from our point of view. The first 
generation—the Brezhnev generation—was born be- 
tween 1900 and 1909. This was the age group that 
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Table 1. Years of Birth of New RSFSR Regional First 
Secretaries and US State Governors, and of Their 
Immediate Predecessors, 1969-79 


RSFSR obkom and 


kraykom first Governors of 


Year of birth secretaries US states 
1901-08 @) 1 
1909-16 27 18 
1917-24 14 35 
1925-32 27 28 
1933-40 0) 15 
1941-48 @) 1 


SOURCES: On the RSFSR, see Deputaty Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR 
(Deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet) for the 7th, 8th, and 9th convo- 
cations of the Supreme Soviet, Moscow, Izdatel’stvo “Izvestiya Sovetov 
Deputatov Trudyashchikhsya SSSR,” 1966, 1970, and 1974; and the 
1966, 1972, and 1977 editions of Yezhegodnik bol’shoy sovetskoy en- 
tsipklopedii (Yearbook of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, Iz- 
datel’stvo ‘“Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya.” 

On the USA: Information Please Almanac, 1979, New York, NY, Viking 
Press, 1978, p. 702; Congress and the Nation, Washington, DC, Con- 
gressional Quarterly, 1977, Vol. IV (1973-76), pp. 39-45; and various 
editions of Who’s Who in America, Chicago, IL, Marquis Who's Who, Inc. 


benefited enormously from the purge of 1937-38. The 
USSR people’s commissars (ministers) of early 1937 
had been born, on the average, in about 1889, and 
the first secretaries of the party committees of oblasts, 
krays, and autonomous republics, in 1892.° In gen- 
eral, those officials who had been born before 1900 
had had a chance to rise to levels by 1937 where they 
found themselves in danger, while those who had 
been born after 1909 were too young to rise precipi- 
tously during the purge. However, the men born in 
the magic years often experienced incredible promo- 
tions in the late 1930’s. Aleksey Kosygin became 
Commissar of Light Industry at the age of 35; Andrey 
Gromyko headed the American desk of the Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs at 30; Mikhail Suslov was first 
secretary of the Stavropol’ kray party committee at 37; 
Nikolay Patolichev was named first secretary of the 
Yaroslavl’ oblast party committee at 31. These are but 
a small sample of the many instances of a “thrusting 
up” of a generation. 

Although many of those of the Brezhnev generation 
who dominated the lower party organs and soviets in 
rural areas for years had little higher education, those 
who held important posts in the ministries, industrial 


® These figures are based on an incomplete list of the officials, 
especially in the case of the oblast, kray, and autonomous republic 
officials. However, the third edition of the Bol’shaya sovetskaya 
entsiklopediya (Great Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo 
“Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya,” 1970-79, carries a very large number of 
biographies of purge victims, and many of the officials of the 1930’s 
are among them. 
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administration, and major urban party work normally 
were college graduates—but usually graduates of a 
special type. In the late 1920’s and early 1930's, the 
regime had conducted a massive affirmative action 
program to send young workers and low-level political 
officials to engineering institutes,’ and the Brezhnev 
generation of politicians and administrators — 
especially those who survived politically into the 
1960’s—had entered college during this period when 
they were already adults. Since few of these vy- 
dvyzhentsy (the promoted ones) lost their lives during 


7For a comprehensive discussion of this program, the politics that 
led to it, and its consequences, see Sheila Fitzpatrick, Education and 
Social Mobility in the Soviet Union, 1921-1934, London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1979. 


the purge,® they dominated the Soviet urban adminis- 
trative scene for several decades. 

The 1910-18 generation of politicians and adminis- 
trators was more mixed in character. Its oldest mem- 
bers had an opportunity to rise rapidly during the 
purge if they had graduated from college at an early 
age, while the youngest barely had a chance to 
graduate from college before the outbreak of the war. 
Indeed, many of the latter had not completed their 
education by 1941, and essentially were thrust up- 
ward during the war. It is symptomatic that five of the 
Politburo members of the Brezhnev era who came 


8 See the calculation in Sheila Fitzpatrick, “Stalin and the Making of 
a New Elite,” The Slavic Review (Urbana, IL), September 1979. 


Flashbacks in the careers of two Soviet Politburo members; at the left, Premier A. N. Kosygin in the 1930's, 
when he was Commissar of Light Industry; at the right, USSR Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko in 1947, when he 


was a deputy minister. 


—Sovtoto. 
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The second generation in today’s Soviet leadership: from the left, Yu. V. Andropov, Chairman of the Committee 
for State Security (KGB) of the USSR Council of Ministers; K. U. Chernenko, a CPSU Central Committee Secre- 
tary; and V. V. Grishin, First Secretary of the Moscow City Party Committee. All are full members of the Polit- 
buro of the CPSU Central Committee. 


from this generation—Yuriy Andropov, Konstantin 
Chernenko, Viktor Grishin, Kirill Mazurov, and the late 
Fedor Kulakov—never completed a meaningful col- 
lege education. 

Nevertheless, the 1910-18 generation on the whole 
had a different set of opportunities than its older coun- 
terpart. The affirmative action program of the First 
Five-Year Plan period was basically ended in 1932 as 
part of what Nicholas Timasheff called the Great Re- 
treat.° Engineering degrees could still be obtained in 
five years in evening school, especially by those al- 
ready working in industry, but the standards of admis- 
sion were substantially tightened for entry into full- 
time day college. 

In practice, men of the 1910-18 generation who en- 
tered college in the 1930’s usually did so within a few 
years of graduation from secondary school. Thus, in 
an elite sample of 966 top officials in the center and in 
the RSFSR oblasts and krays, those born in 1906, 
1907, and 1908 had graduated at the average age of 
27, while whose born in 1912, 1913, and 1914 had 
graduated at the average age of 24.'° A substantially 


§8Nicholas S. Timasheff, The Great Retreat, New York, NY, E.P. 
Dutton and Co., Inc., 1946. 


ees oe ce i a iim 


—Boccon-Gibod-Sipa/Black Star, Sven Simon/Katherine Young, and TASS from Sovfoto. 


larger percentage of the 1910-18 generation came 
from white-collar families and a smaller percentage 
from workers’ homes than was the case with the 
Brezhnev generation." 

There were other differences as well. The great 
majority of the Brezhnev generation had joined the 
party before they entered college, but admission into 


10The sample (which will be referred to a number of times in this 
article) includes USSR ministers, USSR deputy ministers, first and 
second secretaries of RSFSR oblast and kray party committees 
(obkom and kraykom), chairmen of executive committees of oblast and 
kray soviets (oblispolkom and krayispolkom) in the RSFSR, and 
those first secretaries of city party committees of oblast and kray 
capitals whose biographies have been located. It does not cover 
officials of the autonomous republics or autonomous oblasts of the 
RSFSR. The figure on average age of graduation refers only to those 
who graduated in the 1930's and excludes those who got a degree 
(almost always from the Higher Party School) after the war. 
Biographies of persons in the sample were compiled from a variety of 
sources, but primarily oblast and kray newspapers. 

11 Judging by the biographical data on the elite sample, it would 
appear that 45 percent of the officials born from 1900 to 1909 were 
from worker families; 41 percent, from peasant backgrounds; and 14 
percent, from white-collar ones. Only 26 percent of those born from 
1910 to 1918 came from worker familes, as compared with 39 
percent from peasant families and 35 percent from white-collar 
families. While there are problems in Soviet references to social origin, 
the irregularities should be fairly consistent. 
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Table 2. Projected and Actual Soviet 


Population in 1960, by Year of Birth and Sex 


Actual 

Projected Actual shortfall (-) 
Year of birth population4 population® or surplus (+)c 
1905-09 5,570,000 4,149,000 -1,421,000 
1910-14 7,040,000 4,799,000 -2,241,000 
1915-19 6,490,000 3,753,000 -2,737,000 
1920-24 7,440,000 5,098,000 -2,342,000 
1925-29 9,730,000 9,278,000 - 452,000 
1930-34 8,210,000 8,535,000 + 325,000 

FEMALE 

1905-09 6,300,000 6,573,000 + 273,000 
1910-14 7,620,000 7,725,000 + 105,000 
1915-19 6,530,000 6,019,000 — 511,000 
1920-24 7,630,000 7,776,000 + 146,000 
1925-29 9,790,000 10,575,000 + 785,000 
1930-34 8,260,000 8,825,000 + 565,000 


4These projections, made in 1946, attempted to indicate what the Soviet 
Population would have been in 1960 had there been no war. They are based only on 
Soviet territory as of January 1939, i.e., excluding the substantial territories 
incorporated into the Soviet Union after that date. 

DThese figures include the territory acquired after January 1939, but actually refer 
to 1959. The real 1960 figures would be marginally smaller because of deaths in the 
intervening year. 

CThe figures only indicate the pattern of age differences, for the population of the 
USSR of the larger post-1939 borders is being subtracted from the projected 
population of the smaller pre-1939 USSR. 


SOURCES: For the projections, see Frank Lorimer, The Population of 
the Soviet Union: History and Prospects, Geneva, League of Nations, 
1946, p. 255. On the actual population, see US Department of Com- 
merce, Estimates and Projections of the Population of the USSR, by Age 
and Sex: 1950 to 2000, Series P-91, No. 23, Washington, DC, March 
1973, p. 15. 


the party was halted in late 1932 and not resumed 
until 1937. This hiatus meant that the younger genera- 
tion normally joined the party only after graduating 
from college and embarking on a career. Therefore, 
political activity was far less a factor in college ad- 
mission. Moreover, the education that the 1910-18 
generation received was, on the average, almost 
surely of higher quality. The earlier affirmative action 
program had been accompanied by harassment of 
professors that ensured low enough standards for the 
“promoted ones” to graduate, while the Great Retreat 
brought a renewed emphasis upon tougher standards 
in grading as well as in admissions. 

Those born between approximately 1919 and 1926 
were the wartime generation. Although the war took a 
heavy toll among all persons in their 20’s and 30's at 
the time, the carnage inflicted upon the men born in 
the first years of the Soviet regime was still awesome 
in its scale. Table 2 gives some indication of these 
human costs. However, it still considerably under- 


states the situation, for the actual postwar population 
includes peoples incorporated into the Soviet Union in 
1939-45 and not taken into account in the original 
projections. Hence the real human costs of the war 
are understated by perhaps 800,000 to 1,000,000 
persons in each category. 

Of course, the survivors of the wartime generation 
still number in the millions, and they could easily fill 
all the elite positions in the Soviet Union. The major 
long-term problem for the generation as a whole was 
the disruption of its college education. Because of the 
number of wartime deaths and the enormity of the re- 
construction task, the regime did not institute an edu- 
cational program for veterans after the war, but en- 
couraged them to return to the civilian economy. The 
difficulties for the survivors of the wartime generation 
were exacerbated by the regime’s belief that technical 
education was the proper preparation for political and 
administrative careers. (Of those in the elite sample 
who had been born between 1906 and 1917 and had 
received a college education before the war, 70 per- 
cent were engineers, and 15 percent were agricultural 
specialists.) Men who had served years in the military 
had forgotten too much mathematics to compete with 
the teenagers who had spent the war in secondary 
school. In addition, those who did return to college 
often had had experience in command or political 
work during the war and consequently found them- 
selves drawn into political work in college. Such ac- 
tivities reduced their time for studies. 

The impact of the war is dramatically evident if one 
examines the years of birth of more than 2,000 per- 
sons who held different types of RSFSR oblast and 
kray jobs from 1965 to 1977 (see Figure 2). Only the 
distribution of officials engaged in ideological and or- 
ganizational work forms a normal bell-shaped curve. 
For such posts, the regime has not demanded techni- 
cal education, and during the Brezhnev era it has, in 
practice, tended to fill them with men who had served 
in the war, often as political workers, and who had 
picked up party or correspondence education after the 
war. (There have also, it should be noted, been many 
women in this group. The presence of men at the front 
gave young women of the wartime generation a spe- 
cial opportunity to enter civilian political work, and 
they gravitated toward educational and cultural ad- 
ministration.) 

To a more limited extent, persons of an age to fight 
in World War Il have moved into spheres of activity 
where the education needed was not highly technical 
and essentially could be provided by the institution of 
employment. The realm of law and order is a good 
case in point. (Parenthetically, it is worth noting that 
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A Soviet generation tries to pick up the pieces after World War II: at the left, a demobilized Soviet sailor talks 
with an engineer in a factory where he has been assigned; at the right, only a handful of young men attend the 
first postwar lecture at Moscow State University, on September 1, 1945. 


the general field of diplomacy, scholarship on interna- 
tional affairs, and journalism in its international di- 
mension affords another illustration, though it does 
not fall within the framework of our immediate discus- 
sion. The disruption of social studies during the 
1930’s, the purges of the last half of the same decade, 
and then the cessation of almost all college education 
during the war left the Soviet Union with an enormous 
personnel shortage in this broad sphere of activity 
after the war, when the USSR’s international role had 
increased greatly. Consequently, a special interna- 
tional relations institute was established in 1944 and 
soon subordinated to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
itself. The first classes recruited, especially the fa- 
mous graduating classes of 1948 and 1949, came 
overwhelmingly from war veterans. '*) 

Where technical education has been required for of- 
ficials, however, the representation of the wartime 
generation drops off remarkably, as Figure 2 shows. 
During the first part of the Brezhnev period, the en- 
gineering graduates of the 1930’s constituted the bulk 
of the industry and transportation officials, and as 
these men have reached retirement age, they have 
been replaced largely by persons born after 1926 
rather than those born in 1919-26. The relatively 


12 Zhurnalist (Moscow) has fairly frequently discussed the institute in 
these early years. See No. 3, 1967, pp. 16-17; No. 11, 1970, p. 62; 
No.12, 1974, p. 29; No. 6, 1976, p. 69. 


—Sovfoto and TASS from Sovfoto. 


small number of persons who graduated from agricul- 
tural institutes during the 1930’s has produced two 
missing generations in agriculture, and an over- 
whelming proportion of the personnel selected in this 
Sphere have come from those born in the second half 
of the 1920’s. With the exception of the secretary in 
charge of “ideological” questions, oblast and kray 
party secretaries in the RSFSR are drawn almost ex- 
clusively from graduates of engineering and agricul- 
tural institutes;'? hence, the pattern of their years of 
birth conforms roughly to those of officials in industry 
and transportation and in agriculture. 

The fourth generation of politicians and 
administrators—the postwar generation—consists of 


13 An oblast or kray party committee normally has five secretaries: a 
first secretary and four secretaries with specialized responsibilities. 
Previously, there was a secretary for agriculture, a secretary for 
industry, a secretary for ideological questions (including supervision of 
education, culture, and science), and a secretary for organizational 
questions (including supervision of personnel selection, the police, the 
trade unions, and so forth). In the RSFSR today, however, the 
responsibilities formerly assigned to the organizational secretary are 
usually divided among the others, and there are two “urban” 
secretaries to go with the secretary for agriculture and the secretary for 
ideological questions. The division of labor between the two urban 
secretaries varies. In some oblasts or krays, one concentrates on 
industry, and the other, on construction. In other oblasts or krays, one 
handles heavy industry and construction, and the other, light industry 
and trade. In still other oblasts or krays, one deals with more long-term 
development, while the other handles current questions. Additional 
patterns are possible as well. 
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Table 3. Top Soviet Officials with Completed 
Full-Time Higher Education, by Year of Birth 


Percent in age group who completed 


Year of birth full-time higher education 
1913-16 73 
1917-20 63 
1921-25 51 
1926-29 ih) 
1930-37 93 


SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY: These figures are derived from an 
elite sample of USSR ministers, USSR deputy ministers, first and sec- 
ond secretaries of the oblast and kray party committees of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic (RSFSR), the chairmen of execu- 
tive committees of RSFSR oblast and kray soviets, and first secretaries 
of city party committees of RSFSR oblast and kray capitals whose 
biographies have been located. This sample encompasses 966 offi- 
cials. Biographies of the persons in the sample were assembled from a 
number of sources, but primarily oblast and kray newspapers. If the 
available information did not include a specific date when a person 
obtained a college degree, he was excluded from the calculations. 


those essentially too young to have had their college 
educations interrupted by the war. The boundary be- 
tween the wartime and the postwar generations is 
fuzzy. A man born in 1924 or 1925 had not forgotten 
as much math in the war as one born in 1920, and he 
had not had the same chance to rise to the type of 
posts in the army that would qualify him for an im- 
mediate administrative or political appointment after 
the war. Moreover, a man who was Seriously wounded 
early in the war could also return to college early and, 
in a real sense, be a member of the ‘‘postwar genera- 
tion.”'* However, the postwar generation begins un- 
equivocally with those born in 1927 and 1928. 

The biographies of the officials of the postwar gen- 
eration have a very distinctive, almost startling charac- 
ter for anyone who has collected Soviet biographies 
over the years. A substantial number of older officials 
had not graduated from a full-time college, and almost 
none had a classic pattern of graduation from sec- 
ondary school, direct entry into a full-time college, and 
graduation in the normal five years.'® Even children of 
white-collar parents who had virtually classic patterns 
often had become industrial workers for a year or two 
after high school in order to obtain proletarian status 
for the purpose of entering college. Officials of the 


14 One such example is V.|. Dolgikh, the Central Committee 
secretary for industry, who was born in 1924. Demobilized from the 
army in 1943 because of wounds, he then entered an engineering 
institute. 

15 This generalization, it should be emphasized, refers only to those 
who became important officials. Leading scientists of the future often 
passed directly through secondary school and the university or 
institute. 


postwar generation, in contrast, have few educational 
irregularities in their biographies. 

Table 3, based upon the elite sample mentioned 
earlier of 966 top Soviet officials, gives some indica- 
tion of the character of the education of the postwar 
generation. While the percentage of officials with a 
full, day-time education declines substantially for the 
age groups most affected by the war, it then rises 
sharply for younger groups. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the table presents a somewhat distorted 
picture of the level of education of Soviet officialdom 
as a whole. On one hand, the sample covers only the 
top elite, and the average amount of education of per- 
sons holding lower-ranking posts is not as great as 
those in the sample. On the other hand, the table does 
not take account of the increasing tendency of 
younger officials to obtain a second or a third degree, 
even including the Soviet equivalent of a Ph.D. 

Not only does a high percentage of the postwar 
generation boast a complete, day-time education, but 
those of its members who entered full-time college 
also usually did so immediately after high school, or 
perhaps with a year’s hiatus preparing for entrance’ 
exams, or, in a few cases, after a stint in the military. 
Just a tiny percentage of the officials with a full-time 
degree in the elite sample are reported to have had a 
job before college. When there is an irregularity in the 
biography, it is sometimes more apparent than real. 
Thus, Soviet sources typically describe the new Cen- 
tral Committee secretary for agriculture, M.S. Gor- 
bachév, as having been an assistant to a combine 
operator on a farm before he entered Moscow Univer- 
sity. Yet a local biography indicates that he did this 
work during the summer while he was going to sec- 
ondary school.'® Although the post-1926 generation 
continues to be drawn from a variety of class origins, 
the proportion with a white-collar background seems 
to be higher than in the past.'” 


Implications 


To sum up the analysis thus far, then, the Soviet 
Union has in recent years had a Politburo dominated 
by a generation that benefited enormously from the 
purge and that has been near the top for 40 years. As 
this Politburo has decided on its personnel policy, it 


16 Stavropol’skaya pravda (Stavropol’), Feb. 6, 1979. 

17In contrast to its treatment of officials in early years, the oblast 
and kray press fails to give the social origin of over one third of the 
officials of the postwar generation. When the social origin of these 
officials is available in other sources, it invariably proves to be 
white-collar. 
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A member of a fourth generation of Soviet leadership, 
M. S. Gorbachév, CPSU Central Committee secretary 
for agriculture. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


has essentially been able to draw officials from three 
groups of individuals. One group, who received rela- 
tively good educations in the 1930's, have been in 
their 60’s during the 1970's. The second group, poorly 
educated and relatively few in number as a result of 
World War II, have been in their 50’s during the last 
decade. The third group, well educated and very 
numerous in comparative terms, have just been en- 
tering their early 50’s. 

The crucial question is: to what extent has the 
character—or at least the perceived character—of 
the wartime generation been a significant factor in the 
sluggishness in top-level personnel change in the 
1970’s? There is also an important corollary question. 
To what extent does the arrival of the postwar genera- 
tion at an age where they could conceivably be con- 
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sidered for greater responsibilities increase the possi- 
bility of radical changes in the near future? 

The age distribution of oblast and kray officials 
shown in Figure 2 suggests two things relevant to 
these questions. First, the generational factor ob- 
viously has been a powerful one at the local level. The 
age distribution of different types of officials varies in 
the way that one would predict from the kind of edu- 
cation that their posts usually require, and individual 
or idiosyncratic factors simply cannot explain the gen- 
eral patterns evident. 

Second, there has been no inhibition, as Table 4 
further substantiates, against moving members of the 
postwar generation into key posts at the local level. 
Except for a few categories of organizational and 
ideological officials (most notably, the chairmen of the 
people’s control committees), normal rejuvenation has 
taken place at this level. True, the average age of 
these officials has increased somewhat during the 
Brezhnev period, and the rate of turnover among them 
has decreased. But these changes reflect the abnor- 
mality of the situation in the past more than in the 
present. The statistics on the average age of officials 
usually named to the bureaus of regional party com- 
mittees look quite reasonable by Western standards. 

The generational factor is a much less satisfactory 
explanation for the personnel situation at the central 
level than in the provinces. The number of posts to be 
filled is relatively small, and had Brezhnev been eager 
to select younger subordinates, he certainly could 
have found enough appropriate candidates. It is still 
possible that he and other Politburo members of his 
age have, in fact, felt that the younger candidates who 
survived the war were less qualified than those edu- 
cated in the 1930’s. If so, however, that perception 
must flow in large part from the fear of these Politburo 
members that they might be replaced and perhaps 
from their insecurity about their own educations. It 
cannot be a coincidence that the educational creden- 
tials of such a large proportion of the 1910-18 genera- 
tion on the Politburo have been so dubious. 

But the question of the future is a different matter. 
The argument that the next General Secretary will 
have the same set of assumptions as the present one 
is far from conclusive. Although he could decide that 
personnel stability is his best strategy of survival 
and/or that the Central Committee will enforce that 
strategy, the motivations and interests of the partici- 
pants in the struggle for succession should not be 
oversimplified. The members of the Central Committee 
are, after all, the administrative elite of the Soviet 
Union, and if the elite becomes so encrusted that 
economic performance and modernization are jeopar- 
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Table 4. Average Age of RSFSR Oblast 
and Kray Officials, 1950-77 


First secretary, oblast or 
kray party committee 
(obkom or kraykom) 

Second secretary, obkom or 
kraykom — as 

Other secretaries, obkom or 
kraykoma@ 

Head of department of 
organization and party 
work, obkom or 
kraykom> 

Chairman, oblispolkom or 
krayispolkom 

Head of oblast or kray organ 
of Committee for State 
Security (KGB)> 

Chairman of oblast or kray 
trade union council 

Editor of oblast or kray 
newspaper 43 47 50 55 

Chairman of oblast or kray 
People’s Control 


Committee = — 49 57 
First secretary, city party 

committee, oblast or kray 

capital 42 44 44 48 


2 in 1950 and 1961, the lists of deputies elected to the oblast and kray soviets 
usually did not specify which of the secretaries were second secretaries, and there 
was not sufficient time to survey the oblast and kray newspapers to ascertain this 
information. For 1950 and 1961, therefore, the second secretaries were lumped with 
the other secretaries in the calculations. 

Dsome institutions have changed their names over time. The department of 
organizational and party work previously was known as the department of party 
organs, while the Committee for State Security was the Ministry of State Security in 
1950. 

CThe earlier forms of the present People’s Control Committees did not have nearly 
the status of the current committees, and in practice their officials often were not 
elected deputies. Therefore, data on them for 1950 and 1961 have not been included 
here. 


SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY: The age data are drawn from lists 
of deputies elected to the oblast and kray soviets in the respective 
years, as published in oblast and kray newspapers. Data were found 
for 34 oblasts or krays in 1950, 41 oblasts or krays for 1961, and 50 
oblasts or krays for 1966 and 1977. RSFSR autonomous republics and 
autonomous oblasts were excluded from the compilation. 


dized, the General Secretary may face a threat in the 
streets that is more alarming than the possibility of re- 
volt in the Central Committee. In 1966, the voting 
members of the Central Committee averaged 56 years 
of age and consisted in substantial part of men who 
had been promoted in the personnel shake-ups of 
1960-61. The danger of a loss of administrative vigor 
was much less than it is today, when the officials 
among the voting members are 62 years old on the 
average and often have been in their present job for 
years. '® 

A new General Secretary may also have a very dif- 


1 


ferent problem than Brezhnev in making himself 
politically secure. We are familiar with the number of 
politicians who catch the “Presidential bug” in the 
United States, and at a time when there is no logical 
successor in the Soviet Union, quite a few men surely 
see themselves as the appropriate choice for General 
Secretary, either immediately or in the relatively short 
run. An open struggle—or even the General Secre- 
tary’s fear of a prospective challenge —is likely to lead 
to efforts to remove Central Committee members who 
are considered potential supporters of the political 
opposition. 

Finally, the next General Secretary may have policy 
goals and a desire to make a name for himself in the 
history books. While Brezhnev could look upon the in- 
troduction of an orderly system of decision-making 
and moderation in policy as real achievements, his 
successor will not be able to establish his indentity as 
a ruler—or maybe even his authority—by simply 
doing what Brezhnev has already done. The successor 
may feel the need to associate himself with a concrete 
program, even if it offends some members in the Cen- 
tral Committee and Politburo and requires the removal 
of a number of them. 

In 1964, Zbigniew Brzezinski and Samuel P. Hunt- 
ington saw a close relationship between the policy 
process and the process of acquiring power. They ar- 
gued: 


Policies—foreign and domestic—are major weapons in 
the struggle for power within the system .... During a 
succession crisis, each leadership faction appeals for 
support to different institutional groups; each attempts 
to endow its policy with ideological legitimacy; and 
each strives to demonstrate the opponents’ de- 
viationism .... Competition for power in the Soviet 
Union tends to magnify policy differences between the 
contestants. '° 


Although this type of phenomenon was not very evi- 
dent in the Brezhnev period, the reasons for the anal- 
ysis have not vanished, and it may be far more impor- 
tant in the next succession. 


18 The Central Committee is a frequently changing body. Seventeen 
members have died since the 25th Party Congress in 1976, and nine 
candidates have been promoted to full membership. In addition, 
roughly 18 members have retired or been demoted to jobs that will 
likely lead to their removal from the Central Committee at the next 
party congress in 1982. The figure of 62 years of age factors out those 
who have died, retired, or suffered demotion, and it excludes the 
worker and peasant members. If the retired and demoted members are 
counted, the average age of the living officials among the full members 
would be 63. 

19 Political Power USA/USSR, New York, NY, The Viking Press, 
1964, pp. 191-93. 
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Should a new leader feel so inclined, the personnel 
Stability of the Brezhnev period and the aging of the 
elite it has produced will give him ample excuse for 
action. If he does take action, then the generation gap 
that has been discussed in this article is likely to pro- 
vide the occasion for a substantial reduction in the av- 
erage age of such categories of officials as deputy 
chairmen of the USSR Council of Ministers, ministers, 
and Central Committee secretaries and heads of de- 
partments. 

What lends particular weight to these possibilities is 
that the next succession has every opportunity to be a 
troubled one. The choice of a successor will be made 
by institutions which may have sharply divergent views 
and interests in the realm of personnel selection. 
Excluding Brezhnev, 50 percent of the voting Polit- 
buro members will be 70 years of age or older in 
1979, and another 33 percent will be between 65 and 
70. Yet none has given any indication of a desire to 
retire. On the other hand, a gradual rejuvenation has 
taken place among the regional party first secretaries, 
who traditionally have been in a position to dominate 
the selection of delegates to the party congresses. If a 
party congress were held in mid-1979, only 27 per- 
cent of the delegates would be chosen from oblasts, 
krays, autonomous republics, and major cities (spe- 
cifically Moscow and Kiev) whose first secretary was 
over 60 years old at the beginning of 1979. Approxi- 
mately 18 percent of the delegates would be from 
areas where he was between 56 and 60, 28 percent 
from areas where he was 51 to 55, and 27 percent 
where he was 50 or under.?° In short, although a 
majority of the Politburo members will almost surely 
be trying to hang on after Brezhnev’s departure, many 
of the key regional first secretaries will be impatient for 
promotion and perhaps policy change as well. 

Furthermore, there is no logical successor, for 
Brezhnev has studiously avoided letting one emerge. 
Hence, an “‘illogical’’ successor will have to be 
chosen—one who by all external appearances has 
some serious defect in his ability to establish his au- 
thority and govern effectively. A large number of pos- 
sible scenarios can be imagined, some involving very 


20 Lists of all the delegates to the 25th CPSU Congress, together 
with the names of the party organizations from which they were 
elected, may be found in XXV s'yezd Kommunisticheskoy partii 
Sovetskogo Soyuza (24 fevralya-5 marta 1976 goda). 
Stenograficheskiy otchét (25th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union [February 24-March 5, 1976], Stenographic Report), 
Vol. 2, Moscow, Politizdat, 1976, pp. 329-596. A tedious process of 
counting provides the number of delegates elected from each region. 
The ages of regional first secretaries may be determined by consulting 
Deputaty Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, Devyatyy sozyv (Deputies of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Ninth Convocation), Moscow, 
Izdatel’stvo “Izvestiya,” 1974, and the 1977 edition of Yezhegodnik 
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little change. But to assume that it is the Soviet system 
that has petrified rather than simply an aging adminis- 
tration, to assume that the present stagnation inevi- 
tably will continue, ignores many forces that may 
upset the political status quo. Above all, it ignores a 
really extraordinary generation gap that provides the 
opportunity for major rejuvenation of leading person- 
nel if a top contender can take advantage of it. 

If a drastic generation change—a ‘‘jumping’’ of 
generations—should take place just below the level of 
the top leadership, the precise impact of such a de- 
velopment is difficult to judge. To a large extent, the 
job that a man holds shapes his attitudes more than 
his age. Just as older plant managers have pushed for 
an increase in their own freedom of action, so younger 
officials of Gosplan are likely to continue to be cen- 
tralizers. Moreover, much would depend on the values 
of the leader and the parameters set by the interna- 
tional situation. 

Nevertheless, the generational change that we are 
talking about is not a trivial one. The generations that 
are leaving the scene were those most deprived of 
contact with the West until middle age, the ones 
whose work careers Spanned much of the worst period 
of the Stalin era. Many of their members have real 
reason to be nervous about a thorough discussion of 
1937 and 1938. Persons born in 1928, on the other 
hand, had hardly begun their careers by the time of 
Stalin’s death in 1953. They had the freer access to 
information of the post-Stalin period before their ar- 
teries had had a chance to harden too much and, in 
fact, were young enough to find Khrushchev’s revela- 
tions about Stalin a real shock. Indeed, those who 
have since been successful were part of the drive to 
break up the rigidities of Stalinist doctrine in the 
1950’s and the 1960’s. In addition, those who deal 
with the international world in their professions re- 
ceived exposure to the West very early in their careers 
and repeatedly thereafter. 

Although it would be wrong to proclaim the certainty 
of change, it would be even more incorrect to deny its 
possibility. There are differences of opinion and em- 
phasis within institutions as well as between officials 


bol’shoy sovetskoy entsiklopedii (Yearbook of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo ‘“Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya’’; 
moreover, the biographies of many of the most recently selected 
secretaries were published in the regional press in February 1979. The 
ages of new secretaries from regions electing 6 percent of the 
delegates could not be determined. Half of these were assigned to the 
51-55 group, and half, to the 50 and below group. 

It should be pointed out that the figures in the text are only 
approximations, for geographical migration of the population and 
differences in the recruitment of new party members results in marginal 
changes in the number of delegates elected from each region from 
congress to congress. 
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of different institutions, and these may well be fairly 
strongly corollated with age. Consider the following 
reports of speeches of KGB heads in three oblasts of 
the RSFSR in January 1979—to my knowledge the 
only speeches by such officials at the oblast party con- 
ferences held at that time. 

In Rostov oblast, A. A. Khlestov, a 59-year-old who 
had served as KGB head in oblasts such as 
Chelyabinsk and Sverdlovsk since at least 1965, ap- 
parently delivered a speech which embodied the same 
hard-line approach that has marked speeches by KGB 
officials at oblast conferences for decades, the same 
worry about the need for greater vigilance. According 
to the report, 


He dwelt on the training of toilers in the spirit of social 
patriotism, of high social responsibility and political 
vigilance. He said that it is necessary to worry con- 
stantly about education in political vigilance, to 
conduct more persistent work in propagating the 
Soviet way of life, and to teach our people to oppose 
hostile ideology.?' 


G. V. Pipua, the recently-appointed KGB head in 
Murmansk, struck a somewhat contrasting note. Al- 
though his age is not known, this seems to be the first 
oblast in which he has held such a post; therefore, he 
is surely younger than Khlestov—probably between 
50 and 55, and likely closer to 50. Pipua’s speech 
contained a ringing affirmation that every guilty person 
must be punished, but every innocent one must be 
protected from improper arrest. However, the most 
notable feature of the address was its tone, one that 
seemed much more relaxed and more confident about 
the loyalty of the Soviet people than Khlestov’s: 


Our oblast is one of the most important regions in 
which the intelligence services of imperialist states 
show a heightened interest .... The moral-political 


quality of the Soviet people —its patriotism, its high 
political consciousness and vigilance ... has not 
permitted the special services of the capitalist states 
to achieve any results .... The Soviet organs of state 
security actively conduct preventive work. The very 
fact that preventive measures are applied furnishes 
evidence of the force and power of the Soviet state, its 
humanity, its faith in Soviet man and the further de- 
velopment of socialist democracy. 


The concrete area in which Pipua called for more 
work was not in raising internal vigilance, but in 
educating loyal Soviet sailors who go abroad about the 
danger of blackmail entrapment by Western intelli- 
gence agencies.** 

Like Khlestov, V. V. Guzik, the 49-year-old KGB 
head in Kuybyshev oblast, indicated an interest in the 
struggle against ideological diversion and subversion. 
But the source of the subversion that concerned him 
was quite unexpected. According to the brief newspa- 
per account, he “told [the conference] how the 
struggle was being organized against the forces of 
reaction and war, against ideological diversions and 
subversive activity by the opponents of the relaxation 
of international tension.’”’?° 

Three examples are far too few to prove anything 
conclusive about generational differences in the at- 
titudes of KGB officials, but at least they do show the 
possibility of a range of postures even in an institution 
charged with the responsibility of repressing danger- 
ous dissent. And if there is a range of postures, it 
would not be surprising for officials of the postwar 
generation to have less deep-rooted suspicions of 
every new idea than their older colleagues have. 


21Molot (Rostov-on-Don), Jan. 14, 1979 
22 Polyarnaya pravda (Murmansk), Jan. 21, 1979. 
23 Volzhskaya kommuna (Kuybyshev), Jan. 23, 1979. 
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The USSR, the Third World, 
and the Global Economy 


by Elizabeth Krid! Valkenier 


n the past four or five years, signs have emerged 

of a Soviet reexamination and readjustment of 

economic relations with the Third World in the 
light of new perceptions about the nature of the world 
economy and the USSR’s place in it. Both in theory 
and in policy there has been a search for new, more 
flexible and rewarding relations. The new trends in aid 
and trade policies and much of the attendant discus- 
sion suggest that the aim is not so much the dis- 
placement of the existing economic order as its mod- 
ification to create appropriate conditions for greater 
and more advantageous Soviet participation.’ Instead 
of trying to enlist less developed countries (LDC’s) of 
the Third World in an international socialist division of 
labor, patterned on integration arrangements within 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) 
or based on bilateral deals with the USSR, the Soviets 
are increasingly discussing and instituting new forms 
of economic exchanges wherein mutual advantage, 


1The new economic thinking is related to various geopolitical factors 
that have changed Soviet attitudes toward the Third World, including 
China’s claim to leadership of the nonindustrialized world; the growing 
power of nationalism in the Third World, coupled with insistence on 
one-sided concessions from outside powers; the appearance of 
petrodollars; the Soviet Union's decision to modernize its economy 
with the aid of Western credits and know-how; and the USSR’s 
attainment of global strategic parity, which has in many ways reduced 
the need for Moscow to court the nonaligned world. 


Ms. Valkenier is a Research Associate at the Russian 
Institute, Columbia University (New York, NY). Her 
studies of Soviet policies in the Third World have ap- 
peared in numerous scholarly journals and compen- 
dia. She is also author of Russian Realist Art: The 
State and Society—The Peredvizhniki and Their Tradi- 
tion, 1977. The present article is a revised version of a 
discussion paper written for a study group at the 
Council on Foreign Relations (New York, NY). 


modified market forces, multilateralization, and com- 
mercial gain will benefit not only the LDC’s and the 
socialist bloc but the West as well, with all three 
categories being considered and treated as parts of an 
interdependent world. 

This new look and the changing policies are not al- 
ways so readily apparent. The traditional rhetoric 
about imperialist exploitation of the Third World and 
the exemplary nature of Soviet-LDC relations persists 
in. most official statements and in many popular and 
scholarly publications of the USSR. Furthermore, 
Moscow has as yet failed to produce a constructive 
reaction to Third World proposals concerning a New 
International Economic Order (NIEO).? 

But there are also indications that the traditional 
Manichaean view of world economics, in which the 
socialist and the capitalist camps compete for the ex- 
clusive control of Third World resources, is being 
questioned. Indeed, it is increasingly being seen by 
many Soviets as not applicable to the present-day 
world, in which advances in science and technology 
are militating toward global interdependence. In short, 
the traditional outlook might not necessarily be the 
one to shape Soviet behavior in the years to come. 

Better Knowledge of these trends in Soviet-LDC rela- 
tions and of the attendant debates in the USSR is es- 


2This is well illustrated by the joint Soviet bloc statement to UNCTAD 
V in Manila on May 7, 1979. It linked up the discrimination suffered by 
the socialist states with the inequities that affect the LDC’s, blamed 
capitalism and the multinationals, and spoke in general terms about 
the elimination of discrimination in international trade in order to 
restructure world economic relations. See Dokument predstaviénnyy 
delegatsiyami BSSR, NRB, VNR, GOR, Respublikoy Kuba, MNR, 
PNR, SRV, SSSR, USSR, ChSSR (Document Presented by the 
Delegations of the Belorussian SSR, the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, 
the Hungarian People’s Republic, the GDR, the Republic of Cuba, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, the Polish People’s Republic, the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam, the USSR, the Ukrainian SSR, and the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic), Manila, UNCTAD, TD/249, April 19, 
1979. 
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S. A. Skachkov, Chairman of the State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations of the USSR Council of 


Ministers, signs a protocol with S. A. Monguno, Commissar for Trade and Industry of Nigeria, in Moscow on 
June 15, 1970, which envisaged cooperation in geological prospecting for metal ores, organization of a geologi- 
cal laboratory, and creation of training schools for industry in Nigeria. In the background is a photo of the 


Soviet-aided Aswan High Dam in Egypt. 


sential for our understanding of shifting Soviet percep- 
tions of global issues and of the ways that the USSR 
proposes to link up with the world system. However, it 
is far from easy to describe the changing pattern. 
While the advantages of expanding Soviet business 
deals and trade with the West have been presented in 
a pretty matter-of-fact manner that readily acknowl- 
edges the benefits of interdependence, the search for 
economic advantage in the Third World within an 
interdependent context has not been presented with 
Similar candidness. 

Various factors condition this Soviet reticence. On 
the ideological level, V.I. Lenin’s pronouncements 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


about the alliance between the first socialist state (the 
Soviet Union) and the oppressed people of the East 
have been an integral part of official doctrine from the 
inception of the Soviet state. It is no simple matter to 
shift from this assumption of total identity of interests 
to acceptance of a world of give-and-take based on 
economic self-interest. On the diplomatic level, the 
claim about common Soviet-LDC interests vis-a-vis the 
imperialist powers is far too useful a card in the game 
of power politics to be discarded lightly for the sake of 
economic rationality. On the domestic level, the mag- 
nitude and complexity of the reforms necessary to re- 
structure a centrally planned economy to pursue more 
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flexible policies in a world economy dominated by 
market-economy countries defy quick and easy solu- 
tions. 

Given this vortex of conflicting and unresolved aims, 
one cannot speak either of a well-formulated new pol- 
icy or of clearly articulated positions. What is going on 
is a multilevel reassessment concerning the best ways 
of fitting Soviet-LDC relations into a global framework. 
Rather than defend set positions, most participants 
are groping for an appropriate redefinition of Soviet- 
LDC economic relations and for a workable reformula- 
tion of policies. All are interested in securing greater 
gains from an increased, better-rounded participation 
in international trade. 

In the ongoing discussion, one can discern three 
broad interest groupings, each with its own approach, 
although the ideological or institutional boundaries of 
these groups are not that rigid. The first of these 
groups is the party apparatus, particularly people 
charged with maintaining political power and ideologi- 
cal orthodoxy. They would like to introduce more ef- 
fective economic relations without having to make 
radical alterations in doctrine and in the Soviet ad- 
ministrative structure. General Secretary L.|. Brezhnev 
expressed this cautious approach in 1976 at the 25th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(EPS): 


Intertwined in foreign economic relations are politics 
and economics, diplomacy and commerce, industrial 
production and trade. Consequently, the approach to 
them and their guidance must likewise be com- 
prehensive, linking up the efforts of all departments as 
well as our political and economic interests. This is 
exactly how this important issue is regarded by the 
party Central Committee. * 


The Soviet government’s economic ministries con- 
stitute a second group. Officials of these agencies are 
primarily concerned not with reconciling their ac- 
tivities with ideology but with bringing about practical 
results. Thus, when S. A. Skachkov, who has headed 
the USSR State Committee on Foreign Economic 
Relations—the Soviet Union’s foreign aid 
organization—since its founding in 1957, discusses 
cooperation with the LDC’s, he treats it as contributing 
to the development of the Soviet economy.‘ 

The third group, comprising specialists in the aca- 
demic community, actually manifests two somewhat 
divergent tendencies. There are “conservatives,’’ who 
tend to follow a cautious line that tries to combine an 
uncompromising ideological stance with search for 
economic rationality. And there are modern-minded or 


technocratic specialists, who acknowledge the need 
for extensive readjustments in institutions and prac- 
tices if the USSR is to obtain much-needed industrial 
and agricultural raw materials as well as hard cash. In 
addition, the latter press for changes in economic 
theory and ideological formulations. While the ap- 
proach of the conservative specialists resembles that 
of the party, the outlook and the manner of the mod- 
ernists seem to be closer to that of the economic 
ministries. 

Delineation of these three groups should not 
obscure their considerable and evolving interaction 
and the linkages among the new ideas advanced by 
the specialists, the departures in economic ‘policies, 
and the novel inflections discernible in official pro- 
nouncements. While the Soviet reassessment is still 
going on and remains inconclusive, it seems useful to 
describe certain of its parameters. Specifically, in the 
following sections | will examine: (1) the novel 
theoretical constructs that permit the recognition of 
interdependence; (2) the innovative proposals ad- 
vanced by the specialists for more viable economic 
policies; and (3) the changes in aid and trade policies 
that indicate adaptation to a more broadly and prag- 
matically conceived international division of labor. A 
concluding section will attempt some tentative as- 
sessment of the prospects of further policy changes 
resulting from this multilevel reassessment. 


Revising the “T'wo-World” ‘Theory 


From the inception of Soviet economic aid to the 
Third World in the mid-1950’s, the administration of 
that aid was based on the theory of ‘“‘two world 
economies” and of the unrelieved exploitation of all 
the former colonies by the capitalist metropoles. This 
theory not only justified the Soviet aim of detaching 
the Third World, with its resources, from the capitalist 
countries but also implied a shared interest between 
the USSR and the LDC’s. That equation gave N.S. 
Khrushchev ample reason to believe that generous 
loans for steel mills, dams, or hotels, plus a good dose 
of rhetoric about economic liberation would turn the 
newly independent states against the West and bring 
them into the Soviet orbit. 

Under Khrushchev’s successors the aid program 


3This portion of Brezhnev's report was quoted by N.S. Patolichev, 
USSR Minister of Foreign Trade, in a speech commemorating the 60th 
anniversary of the decree nationalizing foreign trade. See Vneshnyaya 
torgovlya (Moscow), No. 5, 1978, Supplement. 

4“Foreign Economic Cooperation of the USSR in the 60th 
Anniversary Year of the Great October,” ibid., No. 11, 1977, pp. 14-22. 
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became better integrated with the economic needs 
and capabilities of Moscow and its socialist-bloc al- 
lies. Nevertheless, the professed goal remained un- 
changed: to liberate the Third World from Western 
exploitation and replace the latter with a new type of 
international division of labor based on ‘equality and 
democratic principles.” The socialist integration of 
CMEA, pursued since in 1971 on the basis of inter- 
government agreements for planned long-term ex- 
changes, was seen to provide such an alternative sys- 
tem, one that was viewed as superior to that offered by 
the world capitalist economy.® 

This was the general tenor of official views and most 
of the specialized writings until roughly 1974. Since 
then, however, there have appeared two new theories 
that have undermined, if not yet replaced, the former 
certitudes about the bifurcated world economy and 
the common economic interests of the anti-imperialist 
front. The first is the concept of a single world 
economy—which provides the necessary theoretical 
underpinning for recognizing global issues and ac- 
cepting interdependence. The second is the acknowl- 
edgment of economic differentiation among Third 
World countries—which permits revision of views 
about the situation of the LDC’s on the world market. 

When the notion of a single world economy was first 
discussed in print in 1974, that innovation met with 
some objections.” Since then, even though no major 
ideological conference has been convened to lend its 
imprimatur to the new theory, there has developed a 
general consensus about the existence of a single 
“world economy” (vsemirnoye khozyaystvo or 
mirovaya ekonomika) that consists of two subsystems: 
the socialist world economy and the capitalist world 
economy. 

Beyond agreement on this rudimentary concept, in- 
terpretations of what led to the appearance of the 
global economy, how it works, and how it affects its 
components vary greatly. Academic authors of more 
conservative persuasion argue that it was the strength 
of the Soviet bloc, in combination with the exemplary 


5See Elizabeth Kridl Valkenier, “New Trends in Soviet Economic 
Relations with the Third World,’’ World Politics (Princeton, NJ), April 
1970, pp. 415-33; and idem, “Soviet Economic Relations with the Third 
World,” in Roger Kanet, Ed., The Soviet Union and the Developing 
Countries, Baltimore, MD, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974, 
pp. 215-36. 

*This phase of Soviet policy is described by Richard Lowenthal in 
“Soviet ‘Counterimperialism,’” Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), November-December 1976, pp. 52-63. 

7The seminal work on the subject was M. Maksimova, ‘The World 
Economy and International Economic Cooperation,” Mirovaya 
ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya (Moscow—hereafter 
MEMO), No. 4, 1974, pp. 3-16. N.P. Shmelev's “Socialism and the 
World Economy,” ibid., No. 10, 1976, p. 5, noted the existence of 
objections. 


nature of intrabloc relations, that was primarily re- 
sponsible for the emergence of the global economy. 
They are also prone to stress that the interaction of the 
two subsystems, though beneficial and essential for 
the growth and development of each, does not affect 
or change their specific modes of production and that 
economic cooperation does not put an end to sys- 
temic economic competition. Other authors provide 
an altogether depoliticized interpretation. They see the 
world economy as an objective phenomenon created 
mainly by advances in science and technology. It is 
the “sum total [sovokupnost’] of all the separate na- 
tional economies, which find themselves in a situation 
of complex interaction and mutual interdepend- 
ence.’’? Somewhere in between are those specialists 
who see the world economy as a “dialectic unity of 
opposites in which international economic relations of 
different social systems are intertwined.” '° This inter- 
mediate interpretation allows both for interdepen- 
dence and for competition, although on the whole it is 
more apt to stress the former (depending, of course, 
on the audience). 

The evolving body of Soviet theory places the de- 
veloping countries in the capitalist subsystem of the 
world economy, albeit assigning them a special posi- 
tion in that constellation. Until the early 1970's, that 
position was almost exclusively viewed as one of de- 
pendence and subjection to neocolonial exploitation. 
Indeed, such a perspective is still upheld by old- 
school ideologues like R. Ulyanovskiy, who continues 
to argue that the problems of underdevelopment can 
be solved only through a decisive break with the 
capitalist system of exchange and production.'' How- 
ever, in recent years there has been a growing body of 
writings that tend to downplay old, politically phrased 
discussion in favor of objective analysis of economic 
facts. These writings recognize that many LDC’s are 
becoming integrated to greater or lesser extent into a 
world economy dominated by the capitalist system. 


8 See, for example, Moskovskiy Gosudarstvennyy Institut 
Mezhdunarodnykh Otnoshenii, Mirovaya ekonomika (The World 
Economy), Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya, 1978, p. 11. 

°See, for instance, M. Maksimova, SSSR i mezhdunarodnoye 
ekonomicheskoye sotrudnichestvo (The USSR and International 
Economic Cooperation), Moscow, Mysl’, 1977, p. 12. 

10See, for example, O. Bogomolov, “The Material Base of a Stable 
Peace,”’ Kommunist (Moscow), No. 2, January 1978, p. 96. 

Interpretation of the operations of the single world economy presents 
thorny political problems. An authoritative statement urging a positive 
solution of international problems warned at the same time that 
Western reformist theories on global problems could be a disguised 
attempt to bring about the convergence of socialism and capitalism. 
See V. Zagladin and |. Frolov, “Contemporary Global Problems,” ibid., 
No. 16, November 1976, p. 95. 

11 Sovremennyye problemy Azii i Afriki (Contemporary Problems of 
Asia and Africa), Moscow, Nauka, 1978, p. 230. 
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Soviet Premier A. N. Kosygin, left, shakes hands with Indian Prime Minister Morarji Desai after the signing of 
new Soviet-/ndian economic agreements in March 1979 in New Delhi; at the right, manufacture at a Soviet 
plant in April 1979 of a “3600” rolling mill destined for India’s steel industry. 


Such analysis tends to classify countries of the Third 
World not in terms of political profile, but in terms of 
economic indicators like gross national product or 
per-capita income. This new typology generally distin- 
guishes four groups of states: the most backward 
countries (those of Tropical Africa); relatively de- 
veloped countries (North Africa, South Asia, and 
Southeast Asia); the oil-rich states; and the states of 
Latin America. Such typologies tend to leave out the 
separate category of states ‘‘of socialist orientation,” 
an indication of the increasingly dispassionate and 
pragmatic nature of the new analysis. '? 
re 
12Among the outstanding contributions to this analysis, the following 
should be mentioned: L.A. Fridman et al., Tipologiya 
\nesotsialisticheskikh stran (A Typology of Nonsocialist Countries), 
Moscow, Nauka, 1976; G. Mirskiy, ‘The Changing Face of the ‘Third 
World,’ Kommunist, No. 2, January 1976, pp. 106-15; V. Sheynis, 
“Countries of Middie-Level Capitalism,’’ MEMO, No. 9, 1977, 
pp. 105-24; “Socioeconomic and Political Consequences of the 
Differentiation of the Developing Countries,” ibid., No. 10, 1977, 
pp. 126-32; V. Rymalov, “Newly Free Countries: Problems of 
Economic Development,” /nternational Affairs (Moscow), No. 7, 1978, 
pp. 48-59; idem, Strukturnyye izmeneniya v mirovom 
kapitalisticheskom khozyaystve (Structural Changes in the World 
Capitalist Economy), Moscow, Mysl’, 1978; Ye. Primakov, “Some 
Problems of the Developing Countries,’ Kommunist, No. 11, July 
1978, pp. 81-91; and N. Simoniya, ‘‘On the Fate of Capitalism in the 
Countries of Asia,”’ Aziya i Afrika segodnya (Moscow), No. 2, 1979, 
pp. 17-21. 
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These writings do not eschew political categories, 
but employ them to expound economic indicators, to 
establish the degree of capitalist development of the 
given economy and its relationship to the world econ- 
omy. According to the analyses, for instance, the 
poorest states, where prefeudal or feudal forms pre- 
dominate, do not produce for export and need foreign 
assistance. The relatively developed states of capitalist 
orientation export raw materials and industrial prod- 
ucts, and even increasingly invest abroad. They can 
be democratic, like India, or conservative, like In- 
donesia and Morocco. The reactionary oil-rich monar- 
chies are ruled by state monopoly capital, spending 
tremendous sums for domestic development and 
foreign investment. How to categorize the Latin 
American nations is under dispute. Some Soviet spe- 
Clalists argue that capitalist development has ad- 
vanced so far as to place them on the same level as 
the Western capitalist countries of Southern Europe, 
while others include them with the relatively de- 
veloped states of Southeast Asia and North Africa.'* 


13 See ‘‘How to Evaluate the Peculiarities and Levels of Development 
of Capitalism in Latin America,” Latinskaya Amerika (Moscow), No. 1, 
1979, pp. 53-74; and “The National Liberation Movement: Some 
Problems of Differentiation,’ Aziya i Afrika segodnya, No. 6, 1978, 

p. 31. 
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Soviet Foreign Trade Minister, Nikolay S. Patolichev. 
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The research community’s demonstration of the de- 
gree of integration of LDC economies into the capitalist 
system is paralleled in official statements by a revised 
interpretation of the nature of the operations of ‘“‘im- 
perialism” in the Third World. The modification is best 
illustrated by comparing what was said on this subject 
at the 24th and 25th CPSU congresses. At the earlier 
gathering, in 1971, Brezhnev and Soviet Premier A.N. 
Kosygin roundly denounced the systematic plunder of 
the LDC’s by the imperialist powers, advocated eco- 
nomic independence for the former, and eulogized the 
“new type of economic relations’ between the de- 
veloping countries and the socialist countries.'* At the 
25th Congress in 1976, the customary diatribes 
against the nefarious role of imperialism were con- 
spicuously absent, and there were oblique references 


SS 


‘424th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Documents, Moscow, Novosti, 1971, pp. 19-29, 199-200. 
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to interdependence. Brezhnev spoke about “global 
problems’’—relating to shortages of raw materials and 
energy, to disease, to the environment, and to ocean 
resources—that affect the life of each state, and from 
the solution of which no country, including the Soviet 
Union, could “remain aloof.” The international division 
of labor was now interpreted as a process that en- 
compassed all states. And the LDC’s, Brezhnev 
claimed, could play a “positive role’ in the world 
economy since they were now strong enough to resist 
the dictates of the West.'® 

What is the new role assigned to the LDC’s in the 
interdependent global economy? Alongside the old an- 
ticapitalist rhetoric, recent Soviet statements at inter- 
national forums advance the novel suggestion that the 
developing countries give up confrontation and turn to 
broad international cooperation. Thus, Kosygin’s mes- 
sage to the Fourth Session of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD IV) held 
in Nairobi, Kenya, in May 1976 stressed that condi- 
tions were now favorable for a ‘‘constructive discus- 
sion of international trade and development.” '® While 
the official proposals do not specify what would consti- 
tute a “constructive approach,” what is envisaged is 
clear from the specialized literature. This often 
suggests that Third World countries should participate 
in the international division of labor by concentrating 
first of all on the production of raw materials, which 
they should make available at stable and equitable 
prices.'’? Soviet concern that the LDC’s keep produc- 
ing the resources necessary for the functioning of the 
advanced economies is quite evident. At Nairobi, 
USSR Foreign Trade Minister N.S. Patolichev lashed 
out at Chinese proposals that the LDC’s resort to 
“self-reliance” and stay aloof from the ‘international 
division of labor’ proposed by the superpowers. '® 
Many Soviet economists also express alarm at the 
proposed Third World regional groupings, because 
they would presumably involve an uncompromising 
collective stand vis-a-vis all the industrialized states." 


'SL.1. Brezhnev, “Report of the CPSU CC. The Party's Immediate 
Objectives in Domestic and Foreign Policies,” Reprints from the Soviet 
Press (White Plains, NY), April 15, 1976, pp. 76-77, 20. 

16Foreign Trade (Moscow), No. 7, 1976, p. 2. 

'7See Mirovaya ekonomika, p. 19; R. Ulyanovskiy, “The Energy 
Crisis and the Struggle of the Liberated Countries for Economic Equal 
Rights,” MEMO, No. 2, 1976, pp. 19-32, and No. 3, 1976, pp. 16-30; R. 
Ulyanovskiy, “The Economic Front of the Struggle Against 
Neocolonialism,”’ Narody Azii i Afriki (Moscow), No. 4, 1978, pp. 3-17. 

'8For the text of Patolichev’s speech, see Foreign Trade, No. 7, 
1976, pp. 3-9. For the text of the Chinese delegate’s speech, see 
Peking Review (Beijing), May 21, 1976, pp. 17-19. 

19 See, for example, L. Zevin, “New Concepts of Economic 
Development and the International Cooperation of ‘Third World’ 
Countries,’ Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 1, 1978, pp. 97-105. 
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No Soviet commentator will suggest these days that 
the LDC’s deny their resources to the West or offer 
them at exorbitant prices. Patolichev warned specif- 
ically at Nairobi that Third World countries and 
groupings should operate with ‘‘due regard for the 
interests of both commodity producers and consum- 
ers.’’*° Accordingly, the Soviets now see the LDC’s as 
deriving advantage not from “economic liberation” but 
from “attaining equality.” But even “equality” is inter- 
preted in moderate terms, for the Soviets invariably 
add that it should be instituted within the general 
framework of “mutual profitability,” and advise the 
LDC’s to avoid “unbridled economic extremism” such 
as excessive nationalization.?' 

Recognition of the existence of a single world econ- 
omy and acceptance of different levels and paths of 
economic development among the LDC’s have con- 
siderably moderated traditional Soviet hostility to the 
Western presence in these countries. The fact that 
many Soviets now concede and discuss the possibility 
and feasibility of Third World development within the 
framework of the world capitalist system is a good in- 
dication of their coming to terms with this aspect of 
interdependence. ?? 


Specialist Recommendations for Policy 


How have these changing perceptions of the nature 
of the world economy evidenced themselves in rec- 
ommendations concerning concrete Soviet-LDC eco- 
nomic relations? When some Soviet economists in the 
mid-1960’s first began to propose acceptance of an 
economic rationale for Soviet trade and aid policies, 
the stress was on growing integration between the 
socialist and developing states in isolation from the 
rest of the world. A decade later, the same specialists 
discuss Soviet-LDC or CMEA-LDC exchanges as part 
of an “international division of labor’ in which the 
West has a role. Indeed, they even mention the de- 


20Foreign Trade, No. 7, 1976, p. 7. 

21R. Ulyanovskiy, “The Developing Countries: Economic Front,” 
New Times (Moscow), No. 34, August 1976, pp. 18-22; and his “The 
Economic Front... ,’’ loc. cit. On the issue of nationalization, see Ye. 
A. Bragina, Razvivayushchiyesya strany: gosudarstvennaya politika i 
Ppromyshlennost’ (The Developing Countries; State Policy and 
Industry), Moscow, Mysl’, 1977, p. 245. 

22E. Ye. Obminskiy’s Razvivayushchiyesya strany i 
mezhdunarodnoye razdeleniye truda (The Developing Countries and 
the International Division of Labor), Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye 
Otnosheniya, 1974, was the first book to discuss this subject in detail. 
For a later elaboration see, A.|. Levkovskiy, Ed., Inostrannyy kapital i 
inostrannoye predprinimatel’stvo v stranakh Azii i Severnoy Afriki 
(Foreign Capital and Foreign Entrepreneurial Activity in the Countries 
of Asia and North Africa), Moscow, Nauka, 1977. 


Sirability of including the West in trilateral arrange- 
ments.?° 

The discussion of new forms of Soviet-LDC ex- 
changes is related to the injunctions of the 25th CPSU 
Congress to improve the quality of the USSR’s foreign 
economic relations. The academic community has 
been charged with the task of devising practical pro- 
posals. Specifically, the function of Soviet ties with 
both the capitalist and the developing countries in the 
context of deepening international exchange is among 
the six items on the 1976-80 research agenda worked 
out jointly by the Department of Science and Educa- 
tional Institutions of the CPSU’s Central Committee 
and the Economic Department of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences.?4 

Internationalizing the Soviet economy is at the heart 
of the issue. No one questions the need to inter- 
nationalize. As it was graphically expressed by 
Patolichev: 


Today it would perhaps be difficult to find an eco- 
nomic sector in the USSR that is not connected with 
foreign trade to some extent, or does not receive ef- 
fective practical aid in its further development. To put 
it figuratively, foreign trade has become an important 
artery in the blood circulation of the Soviet Union's 
economic organism.?° 


Despite this general agreement on the need to in- 
ternationalize the Soviet economy, however, there 
seem to be disagreements over both the degree to 
which the USSR should participate in the world econ- 
omy and the proper manner of expanding Soviet par- 
ticipation. On the first issue, one gets hints of differ- 
ences of opinion about the dangers inherent for the 
USSR in dependence on foreign transactions, but— 


23L. Zevin, ‘Mutual Benefit of Economic Cooperation of Socialist and 
Developing Countries,’’ Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, 1965, pp. 72-83; 
and G.M. Prokhorov, Ed., Problemy sotrudnichestva 
sotsialisticheskikh i razvivayuschikhsya stran (Problems of 
Cooperation of Socialist and Developing Countries), Moscow, Nauka, 
1966. Cf. L. Zevin and G. Prokhorov, ‘“‘Economic Cooperation of 
Socialist and Developing Countries: New Tendencies,” MEMO, No. 3, 
1977, pp. 37-46; and G.M. Prokohorov, Ed., Sotsialisticheskaya 
ekonomicheskaya integratsiya i sotrudnichestvo s 
razvivayushchimisya stranami (Socialist Economic Integration and 
Cooperation with Developing Countries), Moscow, Nauka, 1975, 
pp. 75-76. 

The term “international division of labor’ as used in this literature 
corresponds in many ways to the Western concept of 
“interdependence.” However, being cast more explicitly in terms of 
economic interests, it sidesteps touchy ideological issues. 

24N. Fedorenko, “Economic Science in the Tenth Five-Year Plan 
Period,”’ Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7, 1978, p. 4. 

25N. Patolichev, “Lenin's Decree Is Still Effective,” Foreign Trade, 
No. 6, 1978, p. 3. 
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for obvious reasons—not much is printed on this sen- 
sitive subject.2® On the second issue, open arguments 
about the best methods for instituting more dynamic 
exchanges with the LDC’s have taken place. As 
suggested at the outset, specialists advocating serious 
innovation in this last area tend to divide into two 
groups—conservative and modernist. 

Before describing the different tendencies among 
these innovators, it is essential to say a few words 
about who they are and the extent to which they may 
be able to exert an influence on actual policy deci- 
sions. Although one cannot claim to offer a definitive 


26 One of the rare references to the topic appeared in the book by M. 
Maksimova cited in fn. 9. In this work, the author (on p. 61) tries to 
assuage fears that excessive internationalization of the Soviet 
economy might weaken the country’s defense capacity and hurt its 
military-strategic interests. 


description of the research community, it would ap- 
pear on the basis of written evidence and visits to 
various institutes that the writers who advance new 
and fresh ideas belong to the postwar generation that 
started publishing in the mid- or late 1960's. Their 
university training, specialization, and better ac- 
quaintance with the outside world (which often derives 
from work at the United Nations) make them less 
dogmatic than the academics who had achieved some 
prominence before World War II or started writing 
shortly after the war. 

The views of these specialists often seem colored by 
the nature of the particular institutes with which they 
happen to be associated. For example, the staff of the 
Institute of World Economics and International Rela- 
tions is apt to look at the Third World from the view- 
point of the single world market and to stress the ad- 
vantages the LDC’s will derive from participating in the 
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A new high-speed spinning machine of GDR manufacture seen in operation at a textile plant in Klin, USSR. The 
equipment has also been installed in India, Pakistan, and Turkey. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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international division of labor.?’ Institutes with a re- 
gional focus, on the other hand, often see the relations 
between the periphery and the center in a different 
and less optimistic light. Publications of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies and the Institute of Africa, for in- 
stance, tend to stress that the specific developmental 
problems of countries in their particular areas defy 
speedy or easy solutions proposed on the basis of an 
abstract qualitative analysis of the operations of the 
global economy.”® 

It is more difficult to assess the influence of the in- 
novators in the academic hierarchy, although it is 
clear that they are not relegated to insignificant posi- 
tions. Many of them head research departments 
within the institutes and direct the work of large 
Staffs. Others occupy responsible posts directly under 
older, more dogmatically inclined specialists. This in- 
termingling in the hierarchy, plus the fact that printed 
reports on formal symposia register profound dis- 
agreements on very basic questions between the tradi- 
tionalists and the innovators, indicates that the latter’s 
views are not suppressed. 

How does this research community —with its mixed 
perspectives—relate to the Soviet decision-making 
process? For one, many specialists move back and 
forth between government assignments and research 
work. It is also no secret that the institutes prepare 
position papers for the party and the various govern- 
ment bodies, from the Central Committee and the 
ministries on down.?° Furthermore, from the tenor of 
the remarks made at the April 1978 meeting of the 
Central Committee’s Science and Educational Institu- 
tions Department with a group of leading economists 
from government and research organizations, it is ob- 
vious that the party authorities expect practical rec- 
ommendations. Although they request the illumination 
of new problems from ‘Marxist-Leninist positions,” 
they do get impatient when the rhetoric covers up an 


27That institute produced the pioneering work in this field. See 
Razvivayushchiyesya strany: zakonomernosti, tendentsii, perspektivy 
(The Developing Countries: Regularities, Tendencies, Prospects), 
Moscow, Mysl’, 1974, Chap. 2, pp. 50-78. 

28 The specificity of the East was first thoroughly analyzed in the 
two-volume publication of the Institute of Oriental Studies, 
Zarubezhnyy Vostok i sovremennost’ (The East Beyond Our Borders 
and the Contemporary World), Moscow, Glavnaya Redaktsiya 
Vostochnoy Literatury, 1974. It has since been developed in more 
detail by A.!. Levkovskiy in Sotsial’naya struktura razvivayushchikhsya 
stran (The Social Structure of the Developing Countries), Moscow, 
Mysl’, 1978. For contributions from the Institute of Africa, see |.A. 
Svanidze, Sel’skoye khozyaystvo i agrarnyy stroy Tropicheskoy Afriki 
(Agriculture and the Agrarian Structure of Tropical Africa), Moscow, 
Nauka, 1977. 

29For example, the Institute of the Economy of the World Socialist 
System prepared a report on the position of the socialist countries 
toward the NIEO. See N. Fedorenko, loc. cit., p. 12. 


absence of thought. The meeting was reminded of 
Brezhnev’s warning at the 25th CPSU Congress that 
“scholastic theorizing will only hold up our ad- 
vance.’’%° That the opinions of the innovators find their 
way into top-level policy deliberations is further 
suggested by the fact that publication of their views is 
not confined to the pages of the specialized journals. 
Indeed, they appear to have been charged with pop- 
ularizing the new economic thinking. Thus, one of the 
volumes in the series meant to elucidate the decisions 
of the 25th CPSU Congress is an eloquent explanation 
of the single world market and the resulting interde- 
pendence, and the pages of the prestigious party 
journal Kommunist have been open to presentation of 
new views regarding the changing economic profile of 
the Third World.*' 

To turn now to the precise recommendations of the 
innovators, there is agreement among them on what 
the main thrust of the Soviet economic program in an 
interdependent world should be. Neither the conserv- 
ative group nor the modernist group is sympathetic to 
LDC demands for one-sided concessions or prefer- 
ences, and neither addresses the social aspects of 
these demands.* Both are primarily interested in the 
most advantageous meshing of economic relations 
with the LDC’s in the evolving pattern of a widening 
global interdependence. And both are apt to treat 
Soviet-LDC relations as somewhat ancillary to Soviet- 


‘West relations, or rather as fitting into a triangular re- 


lationship in which the USSR occupies the middle- 
ground position. To simplify the schema to its barest 
elements, what these specialists would like to see ob- 
tain in Soviet relations with the Third World is a mirror 
image of these specialists’ idealized version of the 
complementary nature of East-West relations, as re- 
flected in the following passage: 


An important element of the Soviet Union’s long-term 
and large-scale economic cooperation with Western 
countries takes the form of compensation transactions 
of mutual interest to both sides. The Soviet Union is 
interested in buying from the industrially developed 
countries machines and equipment on a credit basis 


30 See M. Volkov, “Urgent Tasks of Economic Science,” Kommunist, 
No. 10, July 1978, p. 66. 

31 See M. Maksimova, SSSA i mezhdunarodnoye ekonomicheskoye 
sotrudnichestvo (The USSR and International Economic Cooperation), 
Moscow, Mysl’, 1977, published in the series: XXV S'yezd KPSS. 
Problemy teorii i praktiki (The 25th CPSU Congress. Problems of 
Theory and Practice); also G. Mirskiy, loc. cit. 

32 Recently, comment in the specialized writings about pauperization, 
unemployment, and human needs has increased, but there has been 
no substantive discussion of how Soviet aid can help alleviate these 
problems within the context of broader international cooperation. 
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... to develop its natural resources and to create 
more capacity for manufacturing new products for 
domestic consumption and for export. In their turn, its 
Western partners are interested in large-scale Soviet 
purchases as well as in reliable and stable supplies of 
primary materials and other goods in repayment of the 
credit granted.** 


The envisaged scenario of global cooperation, 
where some sort of an “invisible hand” would guide 
the multilevel flow of goods and services among the 
three groups, would look something like this: while the 
most advanced countries would find it profitable to in- 
vest in the development of Soviet raw materials and 
industry, the socialist bloc with its less advanced 
technology would in turn find it advantageous to deal 
with the LDC’s. The role of the LDC’s would be to pro- 
duce the natural resources to fuel the economies of all 
the industrialized states, benefiting in turn from these 
States’ assistance in accumulating funds and know- 
how for building up local processing industries. This 
harmonious interaction would emerge from not only 
bilateral but also various multilateral arrangements. 
These include joint Soviet/CMEA and Western projects 
in Third World countries, or joint ventures of the USSR 
and the more advanced LDC’s in third countries. In 
the first type of arrangement, the West would provide 
the advanced technology; the USSR or the bloc, much 
of the middle-level technology; and the LDC’s, chiefly 
their labor and raw materials, at least in the early 
Stages and where it was appropriate. In the case of 
joint Soviet-LDC ventures in other Third World coun- 
tries, the USSR would be the more technologically ad- 
vanced partner.** 

The proposal for joint Soviet-LDC ventures is part of 
a broader effort to map out an appropriately differ- 
entiated economic strategy for interacting with the dif- 
ferent types of LDC’s discerned by Soviet analysts.*° In 
this context, cooperation with the least developed 
states of Tropical Africa is envisioned not in terms of 
increased handouts but of geological surveys leading 


33V. Akhimov, “Bank's Participation in Soviet Union’s Foreign 
Trade,” Foreign Trade, No. 6, 1978, p. 13. 

34 For one of the earliest descriptions of such a world, see N.P. 
Shmelev, “Socialism and the World Economy,’ MEMO, No. 10, 1976, 
pp. 3-18. Since then, much more detailed and specialized studies have 
appeared. See N.P. Shmelev, Ed., Strany SEV v 
mirokhozyaystvennykh svyazyakh (Countries of CMEA in Relations 
with the World Economy), Moscow, Nauka, 1978. Soviet comments on 
the benefits of multilateral cooperation tend to be reserved. East 
Europeans are much more outspoken. For an eloquent plea by a Pole, 
see Leon Zurawicki, “The Prospects for Tripartite Cooperation,” 
Intereconomics (Hamburg), No. 7/8, 1978, pp. 184-87. 

35V. Sheynis, “Socioeconomic Differentiation and Problems of the 
Typology of the Developing Countries,’ MEMO, No. 8, 1978, p. 93. 


to the exploitation of natural resources. As for coun- 
tries that have reached middle levels of development, 
Soviet analysts note local production and investment 
capabilities and propose either creating Soviet sub- 
sidiaries there or undertaking with these countries the 
above-mentioned joint ventures in third countries. In 
the case of the oil-rich countries, the expectation is of 
cash deals for Soviet goods or aid projects.*® 

Where the two groups of innovators differ is over the 
best way to manage the expanding and increasingly 
complex network of economic relations.*’ The 
conservative reformers believe that the advantages the 
USSR seeks from the international division of labor will 
best accrue from more efficient operation of existing 
institutions, improved quality of production, better 
planning, a more flexible structure of exports, and 
more efficient and more aggressive sales promotion 
abroad. For example, specialists associated with the 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Trade and with various re- 
search institutes attached to it take the state monopoly 
of foreign trade as their starting point. They maintain 
that the greatest gains would accrue from perfecting 
the Soviet Union’s centralized decision-making ap- 
paratus and operations in the foreign trade sphere. 
This would enable the USSR to find the optimal oppor- 
tunities in foreign markets without exposing the coun- 
try to the fluctuations and other undesirable effects of 
the capitalist-dominated world economy.*® 

The liberal economists, associated chiefly with the 
research institutes of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
(especially the Institute of the Economy of the World 
Socialist System and the Institute of World Economy 
and International Relations), argue for a more open 
and flexible intertwining with the world economy, 
based on and protected by socialist integration. Since 


36 For the least developed countries, see ‘Joint Statement by the 
Socialist Countries at the Fourth Session of UNCTAD,” Foreign Trade, 
No. 9, 1977, Supplement; and MEMO, No. 4, 1977, pp. 103-04, and 
No. 8, 1977, pp. 128-33. For the other countries, see V.V. Lopatov, 
“The European Countries of Socialism and the ‘Third World’: 
Cooperation in the Form of Mixed Companies,” Narody Azii i Afriki, 
No. 6, 1976, pp. 7-18; L. Zevin and G. Prokhorov, ‘Economic 
Cooperation of Socialist and Developing Countries: New Tendencies,” 
loc. cit.; N. Tret’'yukhin, “New Directions in the Foreign Economic 
Relations of the USSR and Deepening of Its Participation in the 
International Division of Labor,’’ Vneshnyaya torgoviya, No. 1, 1977, 
pp. 7-14; and S. Skachkov, loc. cit. 

37 These divergent approaches are most apparent in exchanges 
made at conferences devoted to improving the management of foreign 
trade. Printed reports give only a partial sense of issues under 
discussion, but nonetheless they do reveal a split. See 
“Scientific-Practical Conference of the Institute of the Economics of 
the World Socialist System,”” Vneshnyaya torgoviya, No. 1, 1978, 
pp. 44-46. This conference was also reported in Voprosy ekonomiki, 
No. 2, 1978, pp. 152-55. 

38 See, for instance, Y. Krasnov, ‘Sixty Years of Trade Monopoly,” 
New Times, No. 17, April 1978, pp. 18-19; and N. Tret’yukhin, loc. cit. 
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East European members of CMEA were the ones to 
pioneer the flexible, open, and commercial deals with 
both the LDC’s and the West, those Soviet economists 
who are most familiar with these practices, as well as 
with the East European economic literature, tend to be 
the ones advocating greater Soviet integration into the 
world economy along the lines taken by the East 
European countries. 

Rather than relying on strengthening the state 
monopoly of foreign trade, the liberals discuss certain 
structural changes that they see as required to give 
Soviet operations abroad greater comparative advan- 
tage. They do not believe that the USSR and its bloc 
occupy a sufficiently impregnable position to benefit 
most from insulation and extensive protectionism. 
They foresee that a greater opening up and decen- 
tralization of the economy will permit the USSR to take 
the best advantage of the dynamic effects of foreign 
trade operations. 

From the drift of the discussion, it seems that the 
liberals are more inclined to have the entire Soviet 
economy participate in foreign trade, while the con- 
servatives advocate having only specific branches of 
an industry, or individual plants specialize in export 
production. There are also differences of opinion 
about the criteria for judging the effectiveness of 
foreign transactions. While the conservatives are 
primarily interested in economizing on cost and labor, 
the liberals tend to take the satisfaction of Soviet con- 
sumer needs into consideration as well.°° 

The liberal position invokes the need for a number 
of reforms, of which five are most frequently men- 
tioned.*° First, there has been discussion of the de- 
Sirability of instituting true convertibility of socialist 
currencies, to replace the current multilateral ar- 
rangements within CMEA for unloading trade 
surpluses. Second, a need has been mentioned for a 
more rational and unified system of pricing—one 
closely related to the world market—to allow the 
USSR to accurately judge the effectiveness of foreign 
trade transactions. Closely related to this seems to be 
Academician A. Rumyantsev’s suggestion for more 
flexible, sophisticated planning, in which ‘‘com- 
modity-money relationships” (tovarnodenezhnyye ot- 
nosheniya) would play as much of a role as direct reg- 
‘ulations: “Prices, credit, finance, trade turnover are 


39See G. Shagalov’s review of S.N. Zakharov’s 1975 book, Raschéty 
effektivnosti vneshneekonomicheskikh svyazey (Calculations of the 
Effectiveness of Foreign Economic Relations), in Planovoye 
khozyaystvo (Moscow), No. 6, 1977, pp. 141-46. 

40 All these reforms are most cogently and thoroughly discussed in N. 
Shmelev, Ed., Ekonomicheskiye svyazi Vostok-Zapad: problemy i 
vozmozhnosti (East-West Economic Relations: Problems and 
Opportunities), Moscow, Mysl’, 1976. 
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Economist and sociologist A. M. Rumyantsev, member 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, an advocate of al- 
lowing economic mechanisms to play a greater role in 
the management of the Soviet economy. 


—Istvan Toth/Eastfoto. 


important means not for indirect but for direct regula- 
tion of socialist production.”*' Fourth, there has been 
talk about increasing the rights of individual enter- 
prises, to stimulate their interest and participation in 
foreign trade by providing them such powers as the 
authority to bid, buy, and sell abroad, and to retain a 
Share of resulting hard-currency earnings. And, fi- 
nally, proposals to introduce greater flexibility into 
planning have been put forth. The more cautious 
suggest that the five-year plans should be replaced 
with longer-range plans to encourage more thor- 
oughgoing innovations and adjustments. Others refer 
wistfully to the period of the New Economic Policy 
(NEP) in the early 1920’s, when the state monopoly of 
trade did not give the central organs authority over all 
operations but empowered them only to plan general 
targets for production and trade.*? 

As suggested above, the liberals would like to adjust 
the workings of the Soviet system to the operations of 


41 A. Rumyantsev et al., ‘Methodological Problems of the Political 
Economy of Socialism,’’ Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 9, 1978, p. 8. 
Emphasis added. 

42See A. Rumyantsev, Sotsial’nyye i ekonomicheskiye problemy 
sovremennosti (Contemporary Social and Economic Problems), 
Moscow, Nauka, 1977, as reported in Kommunist, No. 15, October 
1977, p. 113; and N. Shmelev, Ed., Ekonomicheskiye svyazi ..., 
pp. 54-55. 
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the world economy via the channel of CMEA. They 
argue that the greater, more complex integration of 
the socialist economies does not prevent but even 
promotes their more effective participation in interna- 
tional economic relations. According to some 
economists, ‘‘the socialist division of labor is being 
built with a world-wide division of labor in mind.’’*? In 
a similar vein, comments on joint CMEA-LDC under- 
takings indicate that the aim of these measures is not 
to integrate the LDC’s into an exclusive socialist bloc 
but rather to lend international legitimacy to CMEA 
and to facilitate a broader participation by CMEA 
states in an international economy where large eco- 
nomic units assume ever greater importance.** 


Putting Theory Into Practice 


One can detect in recent Soviet trade and aid prac- 
tices a number of innovations that seem designed to 
facilitate a more complex and advantageous interac- 
tion of the Soviet economy with the global economy— 
many of them corresponding to certain of the above 
proposals from the Soviet research community. While 
high-ranking officials are reassuring the Soviet public 
that ‘‘mutually advantageous” cooperation with the 
LDC’s is already supplying the USSR with ‘“‘goods 
necessary for our economy” (ranging from oil and 
natural gas to citrus fruit) and providing increased 
markets for Soviet exports (machinery), they admit 
that the USSR must also develop “new forms of exter- 
nal economic relations which go beyond the bounds of 
ordinary trade, greatly increase our potential, and 
produce ... the maximum effect.”’*® And, indeed, 
there are already signs of an abandonment of the 
quasi-barter sort of bilaterialism that has charac- 
terized Soviet-LDC relations in the past in favor of 
more flexible bilateral planning, multilateralization of 
contacts, and a modest interdependence. These 
trends are evident on several levels: in Soviet-LDC re- 
lations per se, in expanding cooperation between 
CMEA and the Third World, and in Soviet undertaking 
of joint projects with the West in the LDC’s. 

An example of this evolution can be seen in work of 
the permanent intergovernmental commissions that 


43 See the review by A. Vinogradov and G. Prokhorov of Yu. 
Shiryayev, Mezhdunarodnoye sotsialisticheskoye razdeleniye truda 
(The International Socialist Division of Labor), in Vneshnyaya 
torgoviya, No. 10, 1978, p. 49. 

44See V. Morozov, “Multilateral International Economic Relations of 
the CMEA Countries,”’ Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 9, 1977, pp. 108-15. 

45S. Skachkov, loc. cit., p. 14. See also |. Kapranov, “The USSR 
Economic and Technical Cooperation with Other Countries,”’ Foreign 
Trade, No. 6, 1978, pp. 19-30. Emphasis added. 


have been managing Soviet aid and trade with major 
partners since the late 1960’s. Initially, they were 
composed of high-ranking officials from various eco- 
nomic ministries, and their principal function was to 
negotiate long-term agreements for mutual deliveries 
of goods. Lately, however, there has been a trend to 
diversify the functioning of these bodies. Working 
groups have been set up to encourage intrasectoral 
cooperation, to discuss common production schemes, 
and to facilitate the signing of direct contracts be- 
tween enterprises.*® 

In concluding treaties, Moscow has been increas- 
ingly resorting to open-ended “framework” agree- 
ments — general accords on technical and economic 
cooperation that merely specify the Soviet intention to 
provide long-term assistance. Follow-up negotiations 
define the extent and the character of the cooperation 
and set credit terms for each project. These terms 
may range from straight commercial transactions or 
supplier-type credits to liberal, long-term aid loans. 
This practice is a compromise between earlier con- 
cessional umbrella credits and the later specific proj- 
ect allocations which often carried harder terms. Ac- 
cording to US government analysts, these agreements 
shift much of the burden for formulating viable new 
projects to the developing countries.*” But it is also 
obvious that the open-ended agreements give the 
Soviets an opportunity to conduct feasibility studies, to 
figure out what projects on what terms will best suit 
Soviet needs and capabilities, and possibly to inter- 
mesh such projects with other undertakings 
elsewhere. 

Several recent Soviet laws introduce greater flexibil- 
ity into the USSR’s administration of aid and trade. A 
law of July 6, 1978, gives the Foreign Trade Ministry 
and the State Committees on Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions and on Science and Technology the same rights 
as the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to initiate treaties. 
The aim of this legislation, among other things, is to 
“create legal prerequisites .. . for developing mutually 
advantageous economic ties with countries having dif- 
ferent social systems.” The foreign trade associations 
that are responsible for the actual implementation of 


46L. Zevin, Economic Cooperation of Socialist and Developing 
Countries. New Trends, Moscow, Nauka, 1976, pp. 182-96. See also 
UNCTAD, Trade Relations Among Countries Having Different 
Economic and Social Systems, TD/B/708, Geneva, UNCTAD, July 17, 
1978, pp. 23-24, item 52. 

47 See US Central Intelligence Agency, Communist Aid to the Less 
Developed Countries of the Free World, 1977, ER-10478U, 
Washington, DC, November 1978, pp. i, ii, and 7; and Orah Cooper, 
“Soviet Aid to the Third World,” in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, Soviet Economy in a New Perspective, Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, 1976, p. 191. 
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The first session of the Joint Commission of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) and the 
Republic of Iraq, established in a CMEA-Ilraq cooperation agreement of July 4, 1975, takes place in November 
1976 in Moscow. Iraq Minister of Foreign Trade, Hikmat al-’Hazzawi, signs documents of the first session, 
which was chaired by Bulgaria's deputy representative to CMEA, G. Zhelev. 


aid and trade transactions were put on a self- 
accounting basis (khozraschét) in May 1978, and 
their revised statutes show that representatives from 
participating enterprises are included in the 
decision-making.*® These changes still fall far short of 
allowing Soviet enterprises to bid directly on the world 
market (a practice that obtains in some East European 
countries, and a reform that some Soviet specialists 
favor); nevertheless, the new enactments do involve a 
measure of decentralization and increase enterprise 
responsibility for, as well as interest in, foreign opera- 
tions. 

Within CMEA, administrative machinery is being set 
up to promote and coordinate joint Soviet bloc-LDC 


48 See N. Mironov, “New Soviet Legislation on International 
Treaties,” Vneshnyaya torgoviya, No. 1, 1979, pp. 24-33. The text of 
the May 31, 1978, law on the reorganization of the all-union trade 
associations is appended to Vneshnyaya torgoviya, No. 8, 1978. For 
the text of the new Statutes of the Soyuznefteksport Association, see 
ibid., No. 1, 1979, pp. 50-52. 
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undertakings. An International Investment Bank was 
founded in 1973 with a separate credit fund for 
financing technical and economic aid to the LDC’s. (At 
the same time, a common CMEA scholarship fund for 
Third World students was established.) In 1975, the 
first framework agreements between CMEA and Third 
World countries were concluded with Mexico and Iraq. 
In addition, the system of subcontracting portions of 
Third World projects to its CMEA partners, which the 
USSR has resorted to in the past when undertaking a 
large project, is becoming more formalized. Mixed 
intrabloc commissions for cooperation with individual 
LDC’s (Algeria and Nigeria) now exist.*® The Soviet 
bloc also now publicizes the fact that its members 
specialize in supplying equipment and services for 
specific branches of the economy: Bulgaria, for ag- 


“9On these developments, see A. Gromyko and V. Lopatov, 
“Cooperation of CMEA Countries with Independent Africa,” Narody 
Azii i Afriki, No. 3, 1978, p. 12. 
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riculture; Poland, for coal mining; and the Soviet 
Union, for the iron and steel industry and hy- 
droelectric technology.®° 

Of course, the key element in more flexible and 
open Soviet bloc-LDC cooperation is not so much the 
new administrative framework for disbursing aid mul- 
tilaterally or intrabloc specialization but genuine cur- 
rency convertibility on the local and international 
levels. The transferable ruble was introduced in 1971, 
but thus far it has served merely as a unit of account- 
ing. This is not a satisfactory solution. Indeed, the 
LDC’s are demanding, and Patolichev has responded 
positively (at UNCTAD IV), that the transferable ruble 
be made truly convertible and hence a genuine tool 
for clearing settlements. 

Short of this, the USSR has renegotiated many of its 
long-term trade agreements so as to permit the set- 
tlement of payments in accordance with world prices 
and in hard currencies. (Under the terms of the old 
agreements, the contracting parties would more or 
less arbitrarily set the prices for the forthcoming year. 
The Soviets now concede that this once much- 
applauded practice actually hampered the expansion 
of trade, since in many cases neither partner was in- 
terested in selling at prices which turned out to be 
lower than those on the world market.$') Similarly, 5 
percent of the International Investment Bank’s fund 
consists of convertible currency.®? Moreover, in 1977, 
the USSR decided to make 25 percent of its contribu- 
tion to the UN Development Program in convertible 
currency.°? 

The USSR is seeking an even broader multilaterali- 
zation of its dealings with the Third World than the 
CMEA framework affords. Probably the most porten- 
tous development is the appearance of joint Soviet- 
Western undertakings. Several such ventures already 
exist.°* Here it is interesting to note that the long-term 
economic cooperation agreement with West Germany 


50UNCTAD, op. cit., p. 20, items 44 and 45. 

51V. Kutuzov, “USSR-Afghanistan,” Vneshnyaya torgoviya, No. 1, 
1977, p. 19. 

52Vneshnyaya torgoviya, No. 2, 1977, p. 46. 

53 Toby Trister Gati, “The Soviet Union and the N-S Dialogue,” 
Background Paper No. 3 for the Council on Foreign Relations Study 
Group on the Soviet Union and the World Economy, New York, NY, 
Jan. 29, 1979, p. 23. 

5*The Russians are building a steel pipeline in conjunction with an 
Anglo-American asphalt group in Nigeria. A Soviet foreign trade 
association, Tekhmasheksport, and West German firms are supplying 
equipment for a textile mill in Afghanistan, and another association, 
Energomasheksport, contracted with Babcock and Wilcox of the US to 
build a thermal electric plant in Argentina. The transshipment of Iranian 
gas via the USSR to West Germany, Austria, and France can also be 
included in this category. There is talk, too, of plans for a joint 
Soviet-Western undertaking to mine bauxite in Indonesia that is to be 
processed in India, but printed evidence is lacking. 


specifically provides for joint ventures in third coun- 
tries.°° Expansion of this novel tripartite form of coop- 
eration is advanced not merely in Soviet specialized 
literature, but also in official Soviet statements at such 
politically sensitive forums as UNCTAD IV, where the 
Russians made it a point to advertise their economic 
policies as more flexible than those of the West.°® 
There are indications that the USSR is contemplating 
even more elaborate trilateral deals than joint partici- 
pation in industrial ventures. For example, there was 
under discussion in 1977 a petroleum deal entailing 
Soviet oil shipments to Venezuela’s customers in 
Europe in return for Venezuelan deliveries to Cuba.§” 

Similar diversification is beginning to take place in 
Soviet cooperation with some of the more advanced of 
its major LDC partners. Several contracts were signed 
by India and the USSR.in 1977 for supplying Indian 
equipment to steel projects built with Soviet assist- 
ance in Egypt, Turkey, Bulgaria, and Cuba. Plans for 
expanding the steel mills put up in India with Soviet 
aid envisage production of equipment to be supplied 
to third countries, especially other LDC’s, and India 
has prepared a report on its ability to participate in 
Soviet-aided metallurgical projects in Algeria, Libya, 
and Nigeria.®® Indeed, these proposals have been in- 
corporated into the long-term economic cooperation 
agreement signed by the USSR and India in March 
1979, and to judge from comments in the Indian 
press, cooperation in third countries will not be limited 
to Soviet-aided projects.°? 

In order to expand trade and sales abroad, the 
Soviet Union has set up a number of joint equity firms 
with foreign companies in both the public and private 
Sectors. At the end of 1976, according to US govern- 
ment figures, 15 out of the 84 joint-stock companies 
in which Soviet organizations were participating out- 
side CMEA were in the Third World.® It is interesting 
to note that although the USSR does not permit joint- 
equity ventures at home, it no longer feels ideological 
constraints against endorsing them for abroad. How- 
ever, it should be noted that these mixed companies 
are confined to banking, trade, servicing, and ship- 
ping. The Soviets seem reluctant to expand this new 


58“‘Agreement on Developing and Deepening Long-Term 
Cooperation Between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Federal Republic of Germany in the Economic and Industrial Fields,” 
New Times, No. 20, 1978, p. 28, Art. 2. 

5¢“Joint Bloc Statement to the Fourth UNCTAD,” Foreign Trade, 
September 1976, Supplement, p. 21, item 8. 

57 US Central Intelligence Agency, op. cit., p. 28. 

58 UNCTAD, op. cit., p. 22, item 49. 

59“India and Russia Sign a 15-Year Pact,” The Statesman (Calcutta 
and New Delhi), March 15, 1979. 

®°US Central Intelligence Agency, Soviet Commercial! Operations in 
the West, ER 77-10486, Washington, DC, September 1977. 
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The March 1978 signing in Moscow of a long-term agreement between the USSR and the Kingdom of Morocco 
on economic and technical cooperation in the phosphate industry: at the left, Moroccan Prime Minister Ahmed 


Osman, at the right, Soviet Premier A. N. Kosygin. 


form of cooperation into production (something that 
the East Europeans do not hesitate to do). 

Although the USSR is now using various forms to 
extend its participation in the international division of 
labor, industrial cooperation agreements compensated 
through a share of the production have thus far been 
regarded as the most efficacious. At UN meetings, the 
Soviet Union promotes long-term industrial coopera- 
tion, especially in the extractive sector, as offering a 
number of solutions to Third World problems: it pfro- 
vides necessary development funds, paves the way for 
the establishment of local processing industries, al- 
leviates indebtedness, and introduces a measure of 
Stability in the market. Back in the USSR, however, 
these ventures are justified more in terms of giving the 
USSR a steady supply of raw materials that are either 
in scarce supply or increasingly expensive to pro- 
duce.®' 

There are few data on the actual returns the USSR 
might be getting from the production cooperation and 
pay-back arrangements or on how dependent it is 
prepared to become on them. According to Soviet fig- 
ures, during 1978 almost 24 percent of imports from 
the LDC’s originated in Soviet-assisted enterprises.®? 


61N. Shmelev, ‘Socialism and the World Economy” MEMO, No. 10, 
1976, pp. 3-18. 
62Foreign Trade, No. 6, 1979, p. 12. 
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Western specialists have calculated that 40 percent of 
the total raw material supply for the Soviet aluminum 
industry comes from imports, half of which, in turn, 
comes from the LDC’s.® Significantly, the aluminum 
industry was one of the economic sectors singled out 
in the USSR’s 10th Five-Year Plan for expansion and 
modernization by means of foreign trade exchanges. 
Another sector thus designated was the fertilizer in- 
dustry.®* Accordingly, the USSR signed a $2 billion 
agreement with Morocco in March 1978 providing for 
Soviet aid in the exploitation of Moroccan phosphate 
deposits, to be repaid in kind over a 30-year period.®® 

More recently, the accumulation of petrodollars and 
the achievement of significant levels of development 
have made it possible for some Soviet partners to en- 
gage in straight commercial transactions with the 
USSR. The Soviets are eager to, and do, sell turn-key 
projects, set up joint business enterprises, engage in 
subcontracting, and offer patents and licenses for sale 


83 Theodore Shabad, ‘Raw Material Problems of the Soviet 
Aluminum Industry,’’ US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, op. cit., 
p. 672. 

64Lawrence J. Brainard, ‘Soviet Foreign Trade Planning,” in US 
Congress, Joint Economic Committee, op. cit., p. 697. 

65 Vneshnyaya torgoviya, No. 6, 1977, p. 29; and UNCTAD, op. cit., 
p. 19, item 41. 
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to countries like Iran, Iraq, and Nigeria, as well as cer- 
tain countries in Latin America and Southeast Asia.°° 

Efforts are still made to differentiate Soviet commer- 
cial deals or investment from similar practices by 
Western firms. It is argued that while integrated opera- 
tions by Western multinational corporations increase 
the ‘profits’ of the monopolies, projects undertaken 
by socialist countries add to the ‘national income of 
each partner.’®? On a more sophisticated level, it is 
claimed that since Soviet capital participates in joint 
ownership for only a specified and limited period, after 
which the USSR is bought out by the local partner, 
that capital’s functions are qualitatively different from 
those of private Western capital.® It is also contended 
that since the repayment of credits and payment for 
services are in no way related to profits of the enter- 
prise but are disbursed in annual payments agreed 
upon in advance, they again in no way resemble the 
capitalist form of joint equity.®° 

Yet some Soviet economists take a more level- 
headed, practical approach to East-West cooperation 
in the Third World. Rather than engaging in such in- 
vidious comparisions of Soviet and Western opera- 
tions, they suggest that commercial deals and tripar- 
tite ventures involving both socialist and capitalist 
countries necessitate serious study because of the 
problems created by the ‘‘differences in the partners’ 
socioeconomic systems, in managerial methods, in 
economic managerial regulations.’’”° 


Implications 


What is the significance of ongoing Soviet scholarly 
debate on means of internationalizing the Soviet 
economy and the indicated signs of change in the aid 
and trade patterns of the USSR? Clearly, the evidence 
is still insufficient to argue that new economic motiva- 
tions have gained an ascendancy over political con- 
siderations in the Soviet Union’s economic relation- 
ships with the Third World. However, the persistence 
of the discussions and the evolution of practice indi- 
cate that in many quarters people are coming to rec- 
ognize the economic factors as compelling and 
perhaps decisive. Naturally, like every other country, 
the USSR looks out for its own interests first of all. But 
the context in which many Soviets in positions of influ- 


**N. Tret’yukhin, loc. cit., p. 14; A. Gromyko and V. Lopatov, loc. cit., 
pp. 14-15. 

®7 See, for instance, Yu. Shiryayev, op. cit. 

88G. Prokhorov, Ed., op. cit., p. 209. 

6°L. Zevin, Economic Cooperation .. ., pp. 201-02. 

7°Ibid., p. 203; and |. Savyolova, “East-West Cooperation,” Foreign 
Trade, No. 4, 1977, p. 30. 


ence now conceive of their country’s self-interest has 
altered considerably. 

Five aspects of the new economic thinking and ac- 
tivity are especially significant in having qualified 
former intransigent and narrow perspectives. First, 
Soviet-Third World relations are now being viewed in 
the framework of an interdependent global economy, 
an outlook that militates against a “zero-sum” game 
approach. Such a premise puts into question as im- 
practical and counterproductive the drive to cut the 
West off from its raw material resources, or any other 
economically subversive and unilateral action. 

Second, seeing the USSR primarily as an industrial 
state conflicts with ideological claims about the com- 
mon Soviet-LDC anti-imperialist front. As a modern, 
highly developed state, the USSR is vitally interested 
in promoting the extraction and processing of raw ma- 
terials that are essential for the operation of its own 
and other advanced economies. 

Third, the search for economic advantage renders 
cooperation with the West less odious. If the USSR 
finds it profitable to intermesh with the existing order, 
Moscow will not seek to subvert or replace this system 
but only to readjust to it (or have it readjusted) so that 
more benefits can be derived from joining it. 

Fourth, internationalization of the Soviet economy 
perforce is making it interact increasingly in a situa- 
tion where market forces and capitalist relations pre- 
dominate. This in turn will necessitate extensive 
readjustments in Soviet methods of planning and ad- 
ministering foreign operations. 

Finally, Moscow is coming to terms with the fact 
that the Third World wishes to, and can, attain de- 
velopment by continuing to deal with the capitalist 
states. This, plus the fact that the USSR itself is no 
longer averse to cooperating with the West in various 
schemes, further undermines the old claims about the 
Soviets and the LDC’s sharing an anti-imperialist unity 
on the economic front. 

The degree to which these new perceptions will re- 
shape Soviet policies regarding the LDC’s and the 
NIEO can only be a matter of hesitant speculation at 
present. It is obvious that the Russians have not come 
to any clear-cut decision. Also, there is no indication 
that the new outlook is fully shared by the leadership. 
And even if it were, the economic and diplomatic situ- 
ation in the world is such as to discourage the adop- 
tion of new economic policies on all fronts. 

What one can safely predict for the near future is 
that the Soviets will continue to straddle the dilemma 
inherent in the USSR’s conflicting political stance and 
its economic needs by combining anti-imperialist 
sloganeering with a search for greater and more prof- 
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itable participation in the world market. (Whether one 
sees in this a cautious probing for adaptation to a new 
situation or a cynically purposeful drive for domination 
depends on the observer’s own point of view.) Thus, 
countless official statements and articles continue to 
denounce capitalist exploitation and offer general 
Soviet support for a radical restructuring of the world 
economy or of its commodity sectors. But some para- 
graphs further on one encounters warnings about the 
interdependent nature of world trade flows or about 
the need to institute commodity prices that are fair to 
both producer and consumer and are based on more 
or less modified market forces. This ambivalence is 
also evident from the fact that the Soviets seek to set 
themselves apart, by claiming that their bloc and the 
LDC’s have established a “fundamentally different and 
truly equitable relationship,”” at the same time that 
they propose creation of an International Trade Or- 
ganization so that the bloc can be included and con- 
sulted in the North-South and the NIEO dialogues. 
The urgency of practical solutions is such that it does 
not inhibit Moscow from advocating and engaging in 
tripartite cooperation. And the Soviet bloc statement to 
UNCTAD V this spring in Manila unabashedly pro- 
posed, right alongside a call for the liquidation of the 
“inequitable position of the young states in the world 
capitalist market,” that there be ‘‘assurance” as well 
of a “proper share for the socialist countries in world 
trade, especially in industrial goods.””' 

It would be foolhardy to equate the changing Soviet 
perceptions and practices with the dawning of a new 
era. But it would be equally unwise to ignore the evi- 


71“Eliminate Inequality,” Pravda (Moscow), May 9, 1979, p. 5. 


dence of an emerging moderation and constructive- 
ness in the Soviet approach. These are manifest in 
Soviet urgings that the LDC’s avoid “economic ex- 
tremism,” and in the CPSU’s eagerness to obtain from 
scholars the right answers to the dilemmas posed by 
the changing profile of the Third World. Similarly, a 
more open-minded stance can be detected in 
Brezhnev’s statement: 


In our times the world is socially uneven; it is com- 
posed of states with different social systems. That is 
objective fact. The socialist part of the world with its 
domestic development and its approach to interna- 
tional relations gives a good example of the ways to 
best solve the big problems facing mankind. But it 
cannot, of course, solve them for all of mankind. For 
that, there is need of purposeful efforts on the part of 
each country, ... broad and constructive cooperation 
of all countries, all peoples.7? 


Since this reassessment and various Soviet calls for 
dialogue take place in the context of increasingly 
cautious and pessimistic commentary on Third World 
developments in general, we must take careful note of 
these trends. Analysts must watch how Moscow jug- 
gles the multiple considerations and see in what in- 
stances and in what areas these gropings for new de- 
partures become sufficiently clear and articulate to 
Signal a promise of qualitative change in policies. 


72 Quoted in Dzherman Gvishiani, “Global Modeling,” Problemy mira 
i sotsializma (Moscow), No. 8, 1978, p. 61. 
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Afghanistan Under the Khalg 


by Louis Dupree 

he leftist coup d’état of April 27, 1978, which 
T toppled the government of Afghanistan headed 
by President Mohammad Daoud was brought 
on by a Series of accidents. Its outcome was also the 
result of accident and makeshift arrangements—of 
spur-of-the-moment action rather than of elaborate 
planning.’ 

The events which precipitated the coup began with 
bloodshed on April 17, when Mir Akbar Khyber, a 
well-known leftist ideologue, was murdered in Kabul 
by persons whose identity has still not been deter- 
mined.? Massive demonstrations at Khyber’s burial 
rites on April 19, during which an estimated 10,000- 
15,000 mourners took to the streets and marched 
past the United States Embassy shouting anti- 
American slogans, surprised both foreign and Afghan 
observers. Alarmed, the government of Mohammad 
Daoud arrested the leading politicians of the Left, but 
not before Hafizullah Amin, strong man of the Khalq 
(People’s) party, contacted military cadres sympa- 
thetic to the Left with which he had long been in 
touch. A makeshift plan was drawn up, and the coup 
was launched on the morning of April 27, as the 
cabinet met to consider the fate of the people who had 
been arrested. 

When the coup succeeded less than 24 hours later, 
the five-year-old Republic of Afghanistan lay shat- 
tered. President Daoud and some 30 members of his 
family—men, women, and children—had been killed. 
An additional thousand persons had probably died in 


Mr. Dupree, who has lived for lengthy periods in 
Kabul, Afghanistan, and currently lives in Lahore, 
Pakistan, is the representative of the American Uni- 
versities Field Staff in these two countries. He is also 
Adjunct Professor of Anthropology, Pennsylvania State 
University (University Park, PA). He is the author of 
Afghanistan, 1973, and coeditor of Afghanistan in the 
1970's, 1974. 


fighting in and around Kabul. In their first public 
statements, the leaders of the newly declared Demo- 
cratic Republic of Afghanistan (DRA) insisted that 
they were not Communists and that their policies 
would be based on Afghan nationalism, respect for 
Islam, economic and social justice, nonalignment in 
foreign affairs, and respect for all international agree- 
ments signed by previous Afghan governments. Few 
could object to such noble intentions. But as often 
happens after bloody changes of power such as this, 
the new regime’s primary interest soon became the 
pursuit of legitimacy and security, at the expense of 
the human rights or economic well-being of the coun- 
try’s population. 

Before trying to understand what has happened in 
Afghanistan since the coup, however, it is necessary 
to have some sense of the people and parties who 
made it. In the following pages, the background of the 
Left in Afhanistan since the early part of this century 
will be summarized. Then the policies adopted by the 
DRA regime and the tensions within the ruling coali- 
tion will be examined in order to clarify the forces 
which have determined the course of events in the 
country since April 1978—including the rise of op- 
position movements fighting to topple the new order. 
The regime’s international status—i.e., its ties with the 
Soviet Union, its difficulties with its eastern and west- 
ern neighbors, and its effect on Superpower rivalry in 
Central Asia and the Persian Gulf—will also be dis- 
cussed. A concluding section will be devoted to prog- 
noses for the future. 


'1For a detailed discussion of the accidents which led to the coup, 
see Louis Dupree, “Inside Afghanistan, Yesterday and Today: A 
Strategic Appraisal,’ Strategic Studies: Journal of the Institute of 
Strategic Studies (Islamabad), Vol. 2, No. 3, Spring 1979, pp. 64-83. 
In addition, | am preparing an hour-by-hour account of the coup for 
publication as an American Universities Field Staff (AUFS) report. 

2A blanket of silence descended over the killing after the coup. The 
question still remains whether Khyber was killed by the Daoud 
government or by a rival leftist group. 
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Who actually made the coup against the Daoud re- 
gime? Initial Western press reports erroneously por- 
trayed the leaders of the DRA as unknown quantities, 
members of a shadowy, illegal, underground Com- 
munist group. Political parties, however, had long 
flourished in Afghanistan as ‘“‘extralegal’’ entities, with 
no legislation in existence to explicitly prohibit or per- 
mit them.* The Constitution passed by the Great Na- 
tional Assembly (Loya Jirgah) in 1964 called for the 
enactment of a Political Parties Law, and parliament 
actually passed such a bill. King Mohammad Zahir’s 
refusal to promulgate the law was at least partly re- 
sponsibile for the overthrow of the monarchy in 1973 
and left unregulated the status of political parties of all 
hues in the country. 


Leftist Movements, 1917-78 


On the left of the political spectrum, we know that 
as early as the 1920’s Afghan socialists traveled to 
and from the USSR, but primarily as individuals. No 
socialist agitation took place in Afghanistan because 
the Soviets wanted to cultivate better relations with the 
reform-minded and anti-British King Amanullah 
(1919-29). Under Soviet influence, Amanullah tried to 
move his country too far, too fast, too soon, and with 
too little internal support,* however, and his downfall 
during the 1929 tribal revolts which rocked the coun- 
try was a setback for Soviet policy. General Moham- 
mad Nadir, a distant cousin of Amanullah, came to 
the throne and followed cautious, conservative 
policies. These policies were continued after his as- 
sassination in 1933. Nadir’s son, Mohammad Zahir 
(1933-73), became king, but Zahir’s uncles held the 
reins of power until 1953. 

In spite of periodic persecutions, the sparks of 
liberalism remained alive in Afghanistan during this 
period, fanned in 1947 by the creation of the 
reform-minded brotherhood, Wikh-i-Zalmayan 
(Awakened Youth).® The first public acknowledgment 
of the existence in the country of organized leftist 
movements occurred during the ‘Liberal Parliament” 
period (1949-52) which began two years later, when 
the government held relatively free elections (by Af- 


3See Louis Dupree, ‘‘A Note on Afghanistan,’’ AUFS Reports: South 
Asia Series (Hanover, NH), Vol. 4, No. 2, Appendix A, December 1971, 
for a list of extralegal parties and their chief functionaries. 

4L. Adamec, Afghanistan's Foreign Affairs to the Mid-Twentieth 
Century, Tucson, AZ, University of Arizona Press, 1974; L. Poullada, 
Reform and Rebellion in Afghanistan, |thaca, NY, Cornell University 
Press, 1973; and R. T. Stewart, Fire in Afghanistan, 1914-1929, 
Garden City, NY, Doubleday, 1973. 


A demonstration in support of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, in 
the streets of Kabul in May 1979. The women in the 
foreground bear portraits of President Nur Moham- 
mad Taraki. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


ghan standards). About 50 left-oriented candidates 
won and occupied seats in the 120-member parlia- 
ment which replaced what had previously been a 
rubber-stamp, primarily appointed legislative body. A 
number of new newspapers appeared, published by 
urban liberal or regional, pro-Pushtun political fac- 
tions. Principal among them were Nida-yi-Khalq 
(Voice of the People), Watan (Homeland), and Angar 
(Burning Embers). Such newspaper titles were them- 
selves indicative of the ferment in the land. Conserva- 
tive elements in the royal family interpreted the rising 
popularity of the leftist/liberal opposition as a threat to 
the status quo. As a result, the government crushed 


5R. Akramovich, Outline History of Afghanistan After the Second 
World War, Moscow, Nauka, 1966, pp. 45-67; Mir Mohammad Ghobar, 
Afghanistan dar-Masir-i-Tarikh (Afghanistan’s Path Through History), 
Kabul, Afghanistan Ministry of Information and Culture, 1968; and 
L. Dupree, Afghanistan, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1973, pp. 496-97. For an excellent, measured, leftist interpretation of 
modern historical processes in Afghanistan, see F. Halliday, 
“Revolution in Afghanistan,’ New Left Review (London), 
November-December 1978, pp. 3-44. 
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the nascent liberal movement before elections sched- 
uled for 1952. Its leaders were arrested, and its news- 
papers were banned. 

The impact of the ‘Liberal Parliament’’ period 
lingered, however, and this and other factors led 
Lieutenant-General Mohammad Daoud Khan, first 
cousin and brother-in-law of the king, to seize power 
from his uncle, Prime Minister Shah Mahmud Khan, 
in a bloodless coup in September 1953.® To balance 
the tilt of the previous regime away from the Soviet 
Union and toward the West, Prime Minister Daoud 
promptly invited—and received—large infusions of 
Soviet economic and military assistance for his coun- 
try. Contrary to widespread belief, Soviet aid to Af- 
ghanistan did not begin with Daoud’s rise to power. It 
had its origins in Soviet subsidies granted in 1919. 
But there can be little doubt that with the turn of 
events precipitated by Daoud’s action, Afghanistan’s 
“big gamble” on the USSR had begun. 

Why did the Soviets take the plunge into foreign as- 
sistance for Afghanistan so soon after World War II? 
The answer is rather complicated, but boils down to a 
theme articulated repeatedly by Nikita Khrushchev 
when he was First Secretary of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (CPSU): the ultimate victory of 


®The other factors included Afghanistan's tilt to the West, the slow 
pace of development projects, disagreements on the ‘“‘Pushtunistan” 
issue, and Daoud’s personal ambition. 


easants praying toward Mecca. 


—Laurence Brun/Camera Press. 


world communism over capitalism through peaceful 
competition in the developing world.’ In part, Soviet 
planners took their cue from the success of the Mar- 
shall Plan, under which the United States helped re- 
juvenate the wrecked economy of Western Europe. 
Why, reasoned Soviet planners, could economic as- 


| sistance not be used to gain control of selected na- 


tions in the developing world? In short, Afghanistan 
became a sort of ‘“economic Korea,” that is, a testing 
ground on which to determine whether or not simple 
economic penetration could enable the USSR to 
shape the recipient nation’s social and political institu- 
tions, and on which to gauge the economic responses 
of the West—particularly the United States—just as 
Korea had constituted an arena for testing the military 
responses and perseverance of the US and its allies. 
Of course, the analogy with the Marshall Plan was 
flawed, for it overlooked—as both the US and the 
USSR have been wont to do—the human and cultural 
factors involved in economic development. To in- 
stitutionalize change in the economic sector of a de- 
veloping society requires shifts in emphasis (at times 
for better, at times for worse) in values, attitudes, and 
belief systems. World War Il may have smashed the 
economic superstructure of Western Europe, but it did 
not alter its sociopolitical belief systems or institutions. 


7 See, for example, N. Khrushchev, “On Peaceful Coexistence,” 
Foreign Affairs (New York, NY), October 1959, pp. 1-18. 
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Therefore, only money and machines, not whole new 
sets of values, were needed for recovery. In Afghani- 
stan, on the other hand, what was needed was a 
sociopolitical transformation to accommodate the re- 
quirements of economic growth in a country where lit- 
tle development in the modern, post-industrial- 
revolution sense of the word had ever taken place. 

As might have been expected under these circum- 
stances, the first decade of Daoud Khan’s rule 
(1953-63) brought rapid change in certain economic 
areas—especially in the development of the country’s 
economic infrastructure’—and certain social institu- 
tions; but political growth virtually: stagnated.® A 
flare-up of the Pushtunistan dispute between Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan’? in September 1961 resulted 
in the closing of the border between the two countries 
and the loss to Afghanistan of access to its Indian 
Ocean trade outlets. During the subsequent 18 
months, Afghan dependency on transit facilities 
through the USSR increased. tremendously until in 
March 1963 Prime Minister Daoud, sensing that 
greater balance between East and West had to be re- 
stored to his country’s trade and aid position, took a 
step few strongmen have considered and resigned at 
the height of his personal power. After considerable 
negotiation brokered by the Shah of Iran, the 
Afghanistan-Pakistan border was reopened in May of 
the same year. 

Daoud’s resignation heralded another abortive ex- 
periment in parliamentary democracy under a con- 
stitutional monarchy. A Loya Jirgah (Great National 
Assembly), partly appointed and partly elected, 
passed a new constitution which was promulgated by 
King Mohammad Zahir in October 1964. The country 
held two elections under this constitution—in 1965 
and 1969—but several factors inhibited the in- 
stitutionalization of the process, and the third elec- 
tion, scheduled for August-September 1973, was 
never held. 

During the ten years of parliamentarism under 
Mohammad Zahir, the king vacillated and repeatedly 
refused to implement constitutional provisions for the 


8 One interesting side-effect of development under Daoud was that 
great-power competition evolved into de facto (if not de jure) 
cooperation. For example, the United States assisted the Afghans in 
building roads from south to north; the USSR, from north to south. The 
roads obviously had to'link up. For other examples, see L. Dupree, 
Afghanistan, op. cit., pp. 526-30. 

9Ibid, pp. 530-38. 

10The dispute centers on the status of the Pushtun tribes on the 
Pakistan side of the Durand Line. See ibid., p. 485 and passim; and L. 
Dupree, ‘Toward Representative Government in Afghanistan, Part |: 
The First Five Steps,’ AUFS Reports: Asia (Hanover, NH), No. 1, 
February 1978, pp. 7-9. 
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authorization of political parties and the creation of 
provincial and municipal councils. Some of the king’s 
closest advisers insisted that legalizing political parties 
would permit “Communist” (by which they meant ‘‘an- 
timonarchist’) groups to increase their strength. But 
the truth is that leftist parties were already functioning 
in the country, encouraged in their activism by the 
liberalized Press Law of 1965. 

The first important leftist newspaper founded during 
this period was Khalq (The Masses, or The People), 
published by Nur Mohammad Taraki and edited by 
the poet Bareq Shafiyee. Six issues of the paper ap- 
peared between April 11 and May 16, 1966. The 
Khalg organization, headed by Taraki, announced that 
it would work to alleviate ‘‘the boundless agonies of 
the oppressed peoples of Afghanistan” and linked it- 
Self with the forces of international socialism in state- 
ments such as, “...the main issue of contemporary 
times and the center of class struggle on a worldwide 
basis, which began with the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, is the struggle between international 
socialism and international capitalism.” 

Outcries against Kha/q arose from many quarters, 
particularly from among religious leaders in the 
parliament's Meshrano Jirgah (Upper House), 20 
members of which demanded a governmental investi- 
gation.'' Responding to accusations that it was anti- 
Islamic, antimonarchist, and anticonstitutional, Kha/q 
asserted that it was not opposed to the principles of 
Islam, that it favored the fundamental rights embodied 
in the constitution, and that it recognized the neces- 
sity of the monarchy ‘‘at this stage of Afghanistan’s 
development.” Still, since Kha/q’s advocacy of land re- 
form and of public as opposed to private ownership of 
certain types of property was widely held to be con- 
trary to the tenets of Islam, the Attorney-General’s of- 
fice, invoking Article 1 of the 1965 Press Law which 
made one of the law’s goals the safeguarding of the 
fundamentals of Islam,'* banned the organization's 
paper on May 23, 1966. Even many non-leftist Af- 
ghans considered this decision a mistake. 

Slightly over a year later, the Kha/q organization 
split into two groups, Kha/q proper, led by Taraki, and 
the breakaway Parcham, led by Babrak Karmal, 


11The Meshrano Jirgah had 84 members. The king appointed 28; 
each of the 28 provinces appointed 1; and each provincial council was 
to elect 1. Since provincial councils were never elected, though, the 
Meshrano Jirgah functioned—many Afghan lawyers say 
unconstitutionally—with only two thirds of its legally mandated 
membership. 

12 Paragraph 3 of the first article of the law stipulated that ‘‘The goals 
which the law aims to secure consist of: safeguarding the 
fundamentals of Islam, constitutional monarchy, and other values 
enshrined in the Constitution.” 
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The late Mohammad Daoud, right, then President of the Republic of Afghanistan, reviews an honor guard at 
Moscow's Vnukovo Airport in April 1977. At the left is N.V. Podgornyy, then Chairman of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. 


whose policy and personality conflicts with Taraki will 
be discussed later in this article. The new faction’s 
newspaper, Parcham (Banner), published and edited 
at first by Mohammad Suleyman Laek, a poet, and 
edited at the end by Mir Akbar Khyber, first appeared 
on March 14, 1968. Shortly afterward, on April 4, 
another breakaway group from Khalq put out the first 
issue of a paper called Shu’la-yi-Jawed (Eternal 
Flame), of which Dr. Rahim Mahmudi served as editor 
and publisher. Both newspapers continued to appear 
until banned during the 1969 election campaign. 
Shu’la, as the faction behind Shu’la-yi-Jawed was 
called, was led by Mohammad Osman Landai, the 
brothers Sadeq and Akram Yayari, and the Mahmudi 
family and was often referred to as ‘‘pro-Peking,”’ 
while Parcham was considered ‘“‘pro-Moscow.” These 
were very loose terms, at best, of course. In addition, 
many urban Afghans believed that a connection 
existed between the ruling ‘establishment’ and Par- 
cham, which they jokingly, but pointedly, called the 
“Royal Communist Party.” Kha/lg maintained an ac- 
knowledged independent stance. A final split in the 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


Left occurred when Taher Badakhshi left Parcham to 
form Setem-i-Meli (Against National Oppression), 
whose manifesto called for Maoist-type mobilization 
and a localization of power in the countryside, i.e., for 
a combination of Maoism and ethnocentrism.'% 

With the king undecided on the direction in which 
he wanted his country to go and leftist organizations 
multiplying, other forces came into play. Former Prime 
Minister Daoud, convinced that Afghanistan’s experi- 
ment in democracy had failed, seized power on July 
17, 1973, in an almost bloodless coup aimed not only 
against the government but against the king and the 
monarchy as well. Daoud was supported by large 
numbers of young, reform-minded army, air force, 
and police officers who, although trained for the most 
part in the USSR, were more nationalist than Com- 
munist in outlook. Daoud proclaimed the Republic of 
Afghanistan and was declared its Founder, President, 
and Prime Minister. 


'3For other leftist papers that appeared and disappeared during this 
period, see L. Dupree, “A Note on Afghanistan, 1971,” loc. cit. 
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Initially, Babrak Karmal’s Parcham supported the 
Daoud republic, and immediately after the coup 
Daoud sent about 160 enthusiastic young Parchamis 
to the provinces as administrators, to spread the mes- 
sage of the new regime. However, the rural provincial 
elites effectively isolated these eager but inexperi- 
enced urban officials from the people. Frustrated, 
most of them cynically turned either as corrupt as 
their predecessors or more so; returned to Kabul and 
resigned or were dismissed; or decided to work within 
existing rural patterns to bring about change. It is not 
Surprising, therefore, that by mid-1975 Daoud had ef- 
fectively reduced the power of Parcham. 

This experience over, Daoud moved to push ahead 
with his reform programs—at least on paper.'* In early 
1977, a partly elected, partly appointed Loya Jirgah 
approved a new constitution. The nation waited for the 
president to appoint a new cabinet, and most observ- 
ers hoped that he would bring in new blood, including 
some moderate leftists. But at this crucial turning 
point—in the opinion of this author, the crucial turning 
point—Mohammad Daoud reverted to the behavior of 
an old tribal khan. He appointed friends, sons of 
friends, sychophants, and even collateral members of 
the deposed royal family. 

Disdaining to actually rely on this official cabinet, 
Daoud began to depend more and more on an “inner 
cabinet” consisting of Sayyid Abdulillah (Vice Presi- 
dent of the Republic), General Ghulam Haider Rasuli 
(Minister of National Defense), Abdul Qader-Nuristani 
(Minister of the Interior), and Mohammad Naim 
(Daoud’s brother). A constitutional cabinet crisis de- 
veloped when Daoud personally appointed the Central 
Committee (Shura Markazi) of the National Revolu- 
tionary Party (Hezb-i-/ngelab-i-Meli), the one party 
permitted under the constitution. Six ministers re- 
signed in protest. They withdrew their resignations at 
the personal request of the president, but it was clear 
that Daoud was in trouble. 

Meanwhile, Khalq and Parcham reunited in July 
1977 to oppose the regime. But even they did not 
dream that events would move as quickly as they did 


in 1978 and that they would find themselves in power 


on April 27. 


The First Cabinet of the DRA 


The Khalgq-Parcham regime installed after the coup 
of April 27, 1978, moved quickly to create a 


14L. Dupree, ‘Toward Representative Government in Afghanistan, 
Parts | and Il," AUFS Reports: Asia, Nos. 1 and 2, February 1978. 
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framework within which it could establish its “‘legiti- 
macy.” On April 30, Decree No. 1 of the 35-member 
Revolutionary Council in control after the coup an- 
nounced that the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan 
would be governed by decrees and regulations issued 
by the council itself and that Nur Mohammad Taraki, 
“the great national and revolutionary figure of Af- 
ghanistan,’’ who had held the post of Secretary- 
General of the People’s Democratic Party of Afghani- 
stan (Jamiyat-i-Demokratigi-yi Khalg—PDPA) since 
its formation in 1965, had been chosen as Chairman 
of the Revolutionary Council and Prime Minister. 

Decree No. 2, issued on the following day, named 
21 people selected by the council to serve as cabinet 
members. Of the ministers appointed, 13 had been 
full or alternate members of the original 1965 Central 
Committee of the PDPA, which had a total of only 9 
full and 10 alternate members. Three of the appoin- 
tees were military men, reflecting the same propor- 
tional representation that the military had on the Rev- 
olutionary Council doing the appointing. At least 10 of 
the civilian appointees had participated in the 1965 
and 1969 national elections, and five of these had 
been elected. None of the 21 had ever denied leftist 
political leanings, and none had ever expressed loyalty 
to any country other than Afghanistan. To the extent 
that it can be determined, none had ever attended or 
been invited to attend international Communist meet- 
ings. 

Those looking for signs of Soviet influence on the 
course of events might charge that Moscow has often 
camouflaged its role during transitional periods and 
that the absence of obvious representatives of Soviet 
interests in the cabinet immediately after the Afghan 
coup simply reflected the way Communists operate 
under similar circumstances. But a case can also be 
made, as this author tried to point out shortly after the 
coup, that ‘governments, like persons, should be 
considered innocent until proven guilty.’’'® 

Except for the 61-year-old Taraki, the civilian 
cabinet members ranged between 40 and 50 years of 
age. The three military men named as ministers were 
younger still. Only Taraki and Babrak could be even 
remotely connected with activities of the W/kh-i- 
Zalmayan period. Most of the others cut their political 
teeth during the decade of constitutional “new democ- 
racy” between 1963 and 1973. Five of the ministers 
had been jailed at least once for their political ac- 
tivities. 


15The New York Times, May 28, 1978. A final observation in my 
letter, which the newspaper did not publish was: “Their [the 
government's] actions will speak louder than innuendos.” 
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Aside from the age factor, some interesting charac- 
teristics of the original post-coup cabinet also become 
apparent when its membership is broken down by 
party affiliation, educational background, occupation, 
and ethnolinguistic group. Eleven of the ministers 
were Khalq members, but two of these had consid- 
ered themselves independent prior to the coup. Ten 
ministers belonged to Parcham.'® Ten cabinet mem- 
bers had received some advanced education in the 
United States; two, in Egypt; and one each, in France 
and West Germany. Four had studied exclusively in 
Afghanistan. Only the three military men in the 
cabinet had received training in the USSR, and they 
considered themselves nationalists rather than pro- 
Russian.'” Almost all of the ministers knew English, 
while only four (including the three military men) knew 
Russian. With regard to occupation, 11 cabinet mem- 
bers had held government jobs at the time of the 
coup—three in the military, two on the faculty of 
Kabul University, one on the staff of Radio Afghani- 
stan, and five in the civil service. In addition, the 
group included three unemployed writers (including 
journalists); two doctors, two lawyers, and two 
academics—all unemployed; and a landlord. In terms 
of ethnolinguistic background, 11 ministers were 
Pushtun, the dominant ethnolinguistic group in the 
country, which accounts for about 50 percent of the 
population. Six were Persian-speaking Tajik; two, 
Persian-speaking Hazara; and two, Turkic-speaking 
Uzbek. All spoke both Pashto and Persian, the two 
dominant languages of Afghanistan.'® 

An argument could be made based on these data that 
the post-coup cabinet headed by Taraki was moder- 
ately representative of Afghan social and cultural 
realities. But there would be little point in pursuing 
such an argument since the cabinet alignment estab- 
lished by Revolutionary Council Decree No. 2 was very 
short-lived. 


16 The original cabinet roster was as follows (M=full member of 1965 
Central Committee of PDPA; A=alternate member of the 1965 Central 
Committee; *=no longer in cabinet). From Khalg: Nur Mohammad 
Taraki (M)—Prime Minister; Hafizullah Amin (A)—Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs; Abdul Karim Misaq 
(A)—Minister of Finance; Dr. Saleh Mohammad Ziray (M)—Minister of 
Agriculture and Irrigation; Abdul Hakim Sherai (A)—Minister of Justice 
and Attorney-General; Dr. Shah Wali (M)—Minister of Public Health; 
Ghulam Dastigir Panjshiri (M)—Minister of Education; Mohammad 
Esmail Danesh (A)—Minister of Mines and Industries; Mohammad 
Mansur Hashemi—Minister of Water and Power; Mahmud 
Suma—Minister of Higher Education; Abdul Qodus 
Ghorbandi—Minister of Commerce. From Parcham: *Babrak Karmal 
(M)—Deputy Prime Minister; *Colonel Abdul Qader—Minister of 
National Defense; *Nur Ahmad Nur (M)—Minister of the Interior; 
*Soltan Ali Keshtmand (M)—Minister of Planning; *Mohammad 
Suleyman Laek (A)—Minister of Radio and Television; *Major 


Below the cabinet level, the new regime tried to en- 
list the support of some elements of Afghan society 
and smashed others. The jails quickly overflowed with 
surviving members of the royal family (uncles, aunts, 
cousins, men, women, and children),'® as well as with 
large numbers of qualified technocrats—able ad- 
ministrators with technical skills—whose sole trans- 
gression was that they had held responsible positions 
in previous regimes. The DRA replaced these invalu- 
able individuals mostly with Kha/q members, qualified 
or not. Estimates of the pre-coup Khalq membership 
varied from 10,000 to 50,000, but in Afghanistan the 
Safest way to look at statistics of this sort is often to lop 
off the last zero. The cabinet ministers of the new re- 
gime were generally competent. But because of the 
restricted size of the manpower pool from which ad- 
ministrators had to be chosen, the government en- 
countered a great shortage of able and experienced, 
action-oriented, middle- and upper-level adminis- 
trators. 


The Coalition Splits 


Generally, when coalitions of the Left or Right suc- 
ceed in toppling a regime, fission occurs almost im- 
mediately, and the Khalq-Parcham combination 
proved no exception. With the leaders of the order 
eliminated, the dominant Kha/q element of the new 
leadership decided to remove Babrak and his Par- 
cham followers from positions of power. 

Babrak’s political career indicated a certain flexibil- 
ity and willingness to bend with the wind, combined 
with tremendous ambition which Taraki and the PDPA 
could hardly ignore. As has already been discussed, 
Babrak, a charismatic former student leader and a 
spellbinding orator, broke away from Taraki’s Khalq in 
1967, taking with him such leading leftists as Mir 


Mohammad Rafi—Minister of Public Works; *Dr. Anahita 
Ratebzad—Minister of Social Affairs and Tourism; *Nezamoddin 
Tahzib—Minister of Frontier Affairs; Major Mohammad Aslam 
Watanjar— Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Communications; 
Mohammad Hasan Bareq-Shafii (A)—Minister of Information and 
Culture. 

17Apparently, as one Kabul wit remarked, the United States trains 
Communists, while the Soviets produce anti-Communists. 

'8For a discussion of the various ethnolinguistic groups in 
Afghanistan, see L. Dupree, Afghanistan, op. cit., pp. 55-247; idem, 
“Anthropology in Afghanistan,’ AUFS Reports: South Asia Series, No. 
20 (5), December 1976; and idem, ‘Language and Politics in 
Afghanistan,’ Contributions to Asian Studies (Leiden), Vol. 11, 1978, 
pp. 131-41. 

19 Thus far, 73 women and children have been released, most of 
whom have joined relatives outside Afghanistan. For the list, see 
Kabul Times (Kabul), Oct. 26, 1978. 
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Akbar Khyber, Mohammad Suleyman Laek, and Dr. 
Anahita Ratebzad.*° Babrak chose to work within the 
political system during the 1963-73 parliamentary 
period and dominated session after session of the na- 
tional legislature with his eloquence and showman- 
ship. His clear purpose was to stay visible and viable. 
At the same time, he maintained close ties with the 
Soviet embassy. Babrak had some followers among 
younger military officers, but his main support came 
from urban students and intellectuals. 

All of this was in marked contrast to Taraki’s politi- 
cal posture. After Taraki participated (and was de- 
feated) in the 1965 elections, he decided to withdraw 
from public view. He and Khalq favored a less flam- 
boyant, more evolutionary approach to power, slowly 
recruiting cadres among the military, middle- and 
lower-range civil servants, the small but growing 
number of urban workers, and, particularly, provincial 
teachers, who were largely drawn from rural back- 
grounds. Khalq also took a harder line than Parcham 
on the Pushtunistan dispute with Pakistan. 

Babrak, like Daoud, sensed the demise of the “new 
democracy” in the early 1970’s. The inaction of the 
parliament and its interminable squabbles with the 
executive had caused many observers to believe that 
the king would call off the elections set for 1973, dis- 
solve the legislature, and rule by royal decree. Babrak 
threw in the lot of Parcham with the Daoud plotters. 
As noted above, Daoud exploited Parcham and by 
mid-1975 had effectively discredited it as a Serious 
political force. Ever resilient, though, Babrak 
negotiated a reunion with Kha/g in July 1977, and by 
May 1978 found himself a Vice Prime Minister of the 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan. 

During the hectic first few months of consolidation 
of the DRA regime, the behind-the-scenes struggle for 
power intensified. Babrak did not remain idle. He tried 
to elicit support from such important nationalist fig- 
ures as Abdul Qader, a colonel who had been a key 
figure in both the 1973 and 1978 coups in Kabul and 
who had been named Minister of National Defense 
and promoted to Major-General by Taraki, but Qader 
rejected his overtures. The important military units 
stationed in Kabul also favored Taraki and Khalq 
strong man Amin. The Parcham leaders found even 
their Soviet friends pragmatic—and unhelpful. 

Once the inability of Parcham’s leaders to defend 
their position became clear, the Kha/g-dominated 
Revolutionary Council under Taraki moved quickly 
against them. Most, including Babrak, were “exiled”’ 


20 As indicated in fn. 16, Laek and Ratebzad both ultimately became 
Parcham members of the first post-coup cabinet. 


Abdul Qader, Afghan military figure promoted to 
major-general and named Minister of National De- 
fense in the Revolutionary Council established after 
the 1978 coup in Afghanistan. Qader was one of a 
number of Muslim nationalists expelled from that body 
in August 1978. 


—Wide World. 


to ambassadorships?'—a method which Daoud Khan 
had used effectively earlier to immobilize elements 
opposed to his regime. 

With the Parcham elite defanged—at least 
temporarily—the Kha/qg government felt free to move 
against a more formidable group, the powerful 
nationalist-Muslim factions both inside and outside 
the cabinet. In late August, the government arrested 
(among other representatives of these groups) 
Major-General Qader, Army Chief of Staff Lieutenant- 
General Shapur Ahmadzai, and Dr. Mir Ali Akbar, 
President of Jamhuriat Hospital, and charged them 
with plotting to overthrow the regime. The government 
also collected evidence which led to the arrest of two 


21In July 1979, Babrak was posted to Prague; Nur Mohammad Nur, 
to Washington; Abdul Wakil, to London; and Mahmud Baryalay 
(Babrak’s brother), to Islamabad. The only woman in the cabinet, 
Minister of Social Affairs and Tourism Dr. Anahita Ratebzad, was sent 
to Belgrade. Upon her departure, her ministry was abolished. 
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other cabinet members: the Minister of Education, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mohammad Rafi, who had been a 
key figure in the April 27 coup, and Sultan Alli 
Keshtmand, the Minister of Planning. Nizamuddin 
Tahzib, the Minister of Frontier Affairs, was placed 
under house arrest, though the nature of his ties to the 
others arrested was a matter of speculation in Kabul. 
lt was clear, however, that all those arrested, except 
Shapur Ahmadzai, had Parcham connections. 

The regime extracted confessions from all of these 
individuals by the means used in Afghanistan regard- 
less of the regime in power—physical and mental tor- 
ture, threats to family members, etc. The confessions 
were broadcast over Radio Afghanistan, and the 
government-controlled press media published fac- 
similes in the handwriting of the accused, a gimmick 
that past regimes also had used to ‘legitimize’ con- 
fessions. Babrak was depicted as the instigator and 
ringleader of the plotters, but most of those involved 
appeared to be more nationalist-Muslim and in favor 
of a genuinely nonaligned Afghanistan. The Revolu- 
tionary Council expelled Babrak, Qader, Nur Ahmad 
Nur, Keshtmand, Rafi, and Dr. Anahita from the 
PDPA, and in October it ordered all the Parcham am- 
bassadors home. Under the circumstances, they re- 
fused to comply, and they currently live somewhere in 
Eastern Europe.?? Tahzib was dismissed from his 
cabinet post, expelled from the PDPA Central Commit- 
tee, and downgraded to the simple status of “party 
rank and file.”’ 


Reform Programs of the Khalq Regime 


Having preempted the leftist and nationalist-Muslim 
opposition, the Kha/q regime introduced a set of new 
administrative procedures and announced a series of 
far-reaching reforms. As of this writing (July 1979), 
eight separate decrees have been promulgated by the 
Revolutionary Council.?* The first two have already 
been discussed. Decree No. 3, issued on May 14, 
1978, abrogated Daoud’s 1973 constitution and es- 
tablished legal procedures to be followed until a new 
one could be written. Basically, the interim arrange- 
ment left the existing legal system intact, but a military 


22 No one seems to know exactly where. Rumors are that the Kremlin 
is keeping the Parcham leadership under wraps as a possible alternate 
cabinet if the Taraki-Amin regime collapses. This is unlikely, but the 
possibility cannot be completely discounted. 

23Full English-language texts can be obtained from the Embassy of 
the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan in Washington, DC, or can be 
found in the Afghanistan Council Newsletter published by the Asia 
Society, 112 East 64th Street, New York, NY 10021. 


court was founded ‘“‘to try persons who have commit- 
ted offenses against the Revolution.” The decree also 
gave across-the-board promotions to lower ranks in 
the civil service and the military, in an attempt to 
broaden the regime’s base of support. 

Three decrees followed on June 12, 1978. Decree 
No. 4 announced a new design for the national flag 
and emblem: solid red with golden symbols. Decree 
No. 5 withdrew Afghan citizenship from 23 members 
of the royal family, most of whom were already living in 
Italy or Iran. And Decree No. 6, potentially of much 
greater significance than the other two, was a noble 
attempt to eliminate usury in the countryside. Decree 
No. 7, promulgated on October 17, 1978, confirmed 
the equal rights of women (already recognized by pre- 
vious Afghan constitutions), regularized dowry and 
marriage expenses, and forbade forced marriages. 

Finally, Decree No. 8, which appeared on 
November 28, 1978, introduced land reforms which 
laid stress on the private ownership of land, though 
within established limits. The decree encouraged the 
formation of cooperatives to facilitate the provision of 
credit to farmers and the distribution of fertilizer, seed, 
and other agricultural necessities. On paper, the land 
reforms appeared to be a mixture of idealized Maoist 
localization of power and of Yugloslav-style individual 
ownership within cooperatives. No mention was made 
of rural collectivization. 

The Revolutionary Council also issued a number of 
laws and regulations which were for the most part 
charters to fight corruption and to assist in the crea- 
tion of cooperatives and agricultural credit and loan 
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A 1979 photo of Afghan peasants who had gained 
ownership of land under reforms initiated by the rev- 
olutionary regime in Kabul. 
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—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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facilities. The “Law Regulating Duties and Legislative 
Procedures of the Revolutionary Council’ issued on 
March 31, 1979, gave the Revolutionary Council un- 
limited power to govern and was in effect an interim 
constitution. 

Few observers could disagree with the ideals ex- 
pressed in Decrees 6, 7, and 8 and in the laws and 
regulations which accompanied them. It is interesting 
in this regard that some of the measures proposed by 
the DRA regime resembled in a rough way laws and 
reform programs which had been proposed by Daoud. 
The mechanisms established for implementation ap- 
peared feasible.** However, to implement reforms, any 
regime needs both expertise and stability, and it soon 
became clear that the DRA regime was to have little of 
either. 

On March 28, 1979, Hafizullah Amin, who had en- 
gineered the sudden coup which toppled Daoud, fi- 
nally made it to the top of the DRA hierarchy. He be- 
came Prime Minister, while retaining the foreign af- 
fairs portfolio, in the ‘‘new’’ 18-man cabinet an- 
nounced by Taraki, who remained President of the 
Revolutionary Council, Secretary-General of the PDPA, 
and Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces. Ob- 
servers were thus faced with the curious spectacle of 
a “revolutionary” regime run by a prime minister who 
had been trained at Columbia University in the United 
States; and by a president who years earlier had 
served as cultural officer in the Embassy of the Royal 
Government of Afghanistan in Washington, DC 
(1952-53), on the Kabul staff of the US Agency for 
International Development (1955-58), and as a 
translator for the US Embassy in Afghanistan 
(1962-63). 


All the ministers in the cabinet were Khalq, or Par-. 


cham converted to Khalq, and only two really new 
faces appeared in the ‘‘new” ministerial lineup— 
Engineer Sadiq Alam Yar as Minister of Planning and 
Khayal Mohammad Katawazi as Minister for Radio and 
Television. The places occupied earlier by Parcham 
and nationalist-Muslim representatives had already 
been filled by Kha/g stalwarts: Abdul Rashid Jalili 
(Education), Sher Jan Mazdoor Yar (Interior), Sahib 
Jan Sahrayi (Frontier Affairs), and Sayyid Mohammad 
Gulabzoi (Communications). 

Thus, the ‘‘new” cabinet legitimized Amin as 
number one in the power elite, while Taraki continued 
to play the role of “the Great Leader of the Afghan 
people.” Kha/q tightened its control at all levels of 
government in Kabul. But the native experts whose 


24See L. Dupree, ‘‘Toward Representative Government in 
Afghanistan, Parts | and II,” loc. cit. 


Hafizullah Amin, Prime Minister of the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan, pictured in September 1978 
when he was Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Khalq regime. Behind Amin Is a 
photo of Nur Mohammad Taraki, President of the 
DRA, whom Amin succeeded as Prime Minister of the 
Kabul government. 


—Dilip Mehta/Contact. 


services it needed to run the country, though trained 
with great difficulty during 35 years of abortive de- 
velopment, were for the most part either sitting at 
home or lying in prison. Many of them, as has already 
been noted, had been supporters of Babrak’s Par- 
cham. 


The Opposition ‘Takes the Field 


Initially, little opposition surfaced to the DRA regime 
for three distinct reasons. First of all, most people 
were Stunned by the coup. Second, a majority seemed 
to want to give the new government a chance to suc- 
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Afghan Islamic forces opposed to the Khalq regime gathered in April 1979 in Barkandei, an old district center 
in Afghanistan’s Pich Valley (north of the Khyber Pass between Afghanistan and Pakistan), before returning to 


their posts in the mountains. 


ceed. And finally, the spring and summer are seasons 
of major economic activity in the countryside, and the 
immediate concerns of farming and herding kept the 
focus of attention of most of the country’s population 
off Kabul politics. When the agricultural off-season ar- 
rived, however, unrest exploded in the rural areas. In 
Kabul, periodic explosions rocked the city and a 
plethora of Shab Namah (“evening news’) reminded 
the regime that opposition did exist.?5 


25Shab Namah is recognized by all Afghans as a play on words. The 
great 11th century Persian poet Firdausi wrote a Shah Namah, or 
History of the Kings, and the present Shab Namah are understood as 
referring to the “history” or activities of the present “kings,” i.e., the 
Khalg regime. 

26 While the Nuristani speak dialects of Indo-Aryan, their dialects and 
Persian and Pashto are not mutually understandable. The Nuristani are 
proud of their distinctive mountain culture and were only converted to 
Islam under duress by Amir Abdur Rahman in the last decade of the 
19th century. 

27See L. Dupree, “Imperialism in South Asia," AUFS Reports: South 
Asia Series, Vol. 20 (3), June 1976; and S. Harrison, ‘Nightmare in 
Baluchistan,” Foreign Policy (Washington, DC), Fall 1978, pp. 136-60. 

28 Estimates of the number of Soviet citizens killed run as high as 50. 


—Alain Mingam-Gamma/Liaison. 


The first major uprisings occurred among the cul- 
turally distinct Nuristani ethnic group, north of 
Jalalabad, in eastern Afghanistan.2° By March 1979, 
the Nuristani rebels controlled most of the upper 
Kunar Valley and had actually declared an Azad 
(Free) Nuristan. Here was the first vivid warning that 
whatever regime rules in Afghanistan in the future, the 
demands of several ethnolinguistic groups for regional 
autonomy will have to be taken into account. At the 
very least, the claims of the Nuristani, Hazara, 
Badakhshi, and Baluchi will have to be realistically 


considered.?’ 
Once the floodgates were opened, revolt—largely 


spontaneous and uncoordinated—spread to over half 
of Afghanistan’s 28 provinces. Major disturbances oc- 
curred in Paktya, Ningrahar, Kapisa, Uruzgan, Par- 
wan, Badghis, Balkh, Ghazni, Farah, and Herat. In 
Farah, rebels temporarily controlled a major air base 
at Shindand; and in Herat, rebels killed an undeter- 
mined number of Soviet technicians and their wives 
and children before army units loyal to the Khal/q re- 
gime restored order.”® 
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In all, about ten rebel groups have been identified, 
with political orientations ranging from the secular 
Left, made up of Parcham survivors, to the monarchi- 
cal Right, a group with only a minuscule following. 
Outside of the Pushtun geographic areas, the most 
important groups, some of which have been discussed 
here, are based on ethnolinguistic and regional 
criteria. Within the Pushtun areas, along the 
Afghanistan-Pakistan border, the three major opposi- 
tion groups are religiously based. The Ettehadi- 
Ingelabi-lslami-wa-Meli Afghanistan (|Islamic 
Nationalist Revolutionary Party of Afghanistan) is led 
by Sayyid Ahmad Gailani, an Islamic moderate from a 
family of well-known religious leaders. The Jabhai- 
yi-Nejat-i-Meli (National Liberation Front) consists of 
several loosely organized groups and is headed by 
Hazrat Sebratullah Mojadidi, a member of another 
leading religious family. Finally, there is the ultracon- 
servative Hezb-i-/slam (|slamic Party), small but well 
organized, under the direction of Engineer Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar. This party has been in refuge in Pakistan 
since Daoud’s coup of 1973. Rebel successes in April 
and May 1979 related directly to semicoordinated ef- 
forts by the opposition brought about when Gailani, on 
April 13, called for a jihad against the government. 

To meet the challenge posed by widespread opposi- 
tion, the government intensified its rhetoric and its 
repression. Regular armed forces units, supported by 
large numbers of Soviet advisers, were thrown into the 
fray. 

On this basis, some observers have predicted failure 
for the tribal revolts in non-Pushtun areas. But tanks, 
planes, and superior technology do not necessarily 
win nationalist guerrilla wars. Add the religious factor, 
and resistance can stiffen even more. Still, argue 
those who see the tribals going down in defeat, the 
Bolsheviks in Russia were victorious over the 
autonomy-oriented Central Asian Muslim basmachi in 
the 1920's, and in Afghanistan one sees again a leftist 
regime at the center trying with Soviet support to quell 
Muslim unrest. In the opinion of the present author, 
however, the analogy chosen is not suitable. The Red 
Army, after all, invaded and crushed the Central Asian 
local Muslim soviets after the defeat of the White 
armies, and Bolshevik troops and colonists replaced 
those of the Tsar, who had been in Central Asia for a 
generation or so prior to the October Revolution. 

Other observers have compared the current situa- 
tion in Afghanistan to the situation the United States 
faced in Vietnam, but several significant differences 
are clear from the outset. The US sent soldiers 
thousands of miles across the ocean, while the USSR 
shares a common border with the country in crisis. In 


Vietnam, the war was fought by predominantly con- 
scripted American and South Vietnamese troops, on 
the one hand, and by partly conscript Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese Army regulars, on the other; in Af- 
ghanistan, the fighting so far has been between the 
overwhelmingly conscript Afghan army and their 
Soviet advisers, on the one hand, and all-volunteer an- 
tigovernment forces (including some Pushtun tribes- 
men from the Pakistani side of the Afghanistan- 
Pakistan border), on the other. Finally, although the 
USSR and China never committed large numbers of 
combat troops to the Vietnam war, the former and to a 
lesser extent the latter did render massive aid to North 
Vietnam and the Viet Cong. There is no evidence to 
substantiate claims by Kabul and Moscow that outside 
forces are taking part in the fighting against the Kha/q 
regime. If such involvement does exist, it has not been 


a major factor to date. 
| 


Hazrat Sebratullah Mojadidi, leader of Jabhai-yi- 
Nejat-i-Meli (National Liberation Front), a grouping of 
organizations in Afghanistan opposed to the Khalq re- 
gime. Mojadidi is pictured in Peshawar, Pakistan, in 
early 1979. 


—wWide World. 
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Whether the USSR will follow the American example 
in Vietnam by sending combat troops into Afghanistan 
to save the Kabul government is the question of the 
hour. The Soviets may be tempted to make a quick 
ground sweep, coupled with massive air strikes, to 
smash the rebels, and then to withdraw. But such op- 
erations seldom had lasting impact in Vietnam, Laos, 
or Cambodia, and Moscow might find itself bogged 
down in lengthy warfare against an elusive enemy in 
Afghanistan, no matter what the Soviets’ initial inten- 
tions. The presence of Soviet combat troops in the 
country would exacerbate already strained Soviet and 
Afghan relations with Pakistan and could also 
heighten great-power tensions in the entire “arc of 
crisis’ stretching along the southern border of the 
USSR from Turkey in the west eastward to South Asia. 


Tensions With Pakistan 


Since the advent of the current regime in Kabul, 
over 165,000 refugees have flowed across the border 
from Afghanistan into Pakistan and have settled in 
about 12 camps, from Gilgit in the northeast to 
Baluchistan in the southwest. Official figures on the 
number of refugees are lower but do not take into ac- 
count refugees living with kinsmen on the Pakistani 
side of the border. The status and fate of the refugees 
have, of course, had a direct effect on Afghan- 
Pakistani relations. 

At the highest official levels, relations between the 
two countries remain cordial, but they are cooling. The 
President of Pakistan, General Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq 
visited Kabul in September 1978, and his round of 
talks with DRA leaders resulted in mutual expressions 
of ‘‘good will” and “peaceful feelings” across the bor- 
der. High-powered Afghan and Pakistani commercial 
delegations have also exchanged visits, and improved 
and expanded transit facilities for goods passing 
through Pakistan to and from Afghanistan have re- 
Sulted. 

Gradually, and increasingly after February 1979, 
however, Radio Afghanistan has come to charge 
‘prejudiced religious elements” in Iran and “reaction- 
ary circles” in Pakistan with aiding guerrilla fighters 
opposed to the Kabul government. It has accused 
Pakistan of sending Pakistani troops in disguise to at- 
tack Afghan border posts. Pakistan has denied this 
and issued countercharges of Afghan artillery attacks 
across the border into Pakistan and violations of Paki- 
stani air space by Afghan military aircraft. 

The official Afghan media did not accuse other 
countries by name of intervention until July 1979, 


when they singled out the United States and China in 
addition to Pakistan, but they have asserted for a long 
while that the regime is being threatened by “im- 
perialistic, international conservatives and extreme 
rightists.”” The Soviet media were more explicit much 
earlier on. On April 1, 1979, Pravda (Moscow) ac- 
cused Pakistan of providing “‘logistical and prop- 
aganda backing for the Muslim rebels fighting the 
Marxist government in Kabul,” and on April 12 it 
stated that training camps for Afghan rebels, directed 
by Pakistanis, Chinese, Americans, and Egyptians, 
existed in Pakistan. All of the accused nations have 
denied these charges. 

The root of the problem between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, of course, is the Durand Line of 1893, which 
separates the two countries but also divides into sepa- 
rate segments ethnolinguistic groups whose primary 
loyalties remain largely tribal rather than national. The 
border has always been a sieve. During the Baluch 
insurrection of 1973-77, thousands of Baluchi fled 
from Pakistan to Afghanistan, and guerrillas drifted 
back and forth across the border with impunity. Af- 
ghan nationals can certainly do the same today, no 
matter how seriously the Pakistanis attempt to stem 
the flow. 

The government of Pakistan considered the refugee 
problem a provincial-level matter until April 1979. As 
numbers increased and resources were stretched 
thin, however, President Zia decided to inter- 
nationalize the problem, insisting that Pakistan had no 
choice but to admit the refugees “on humanitarian 
grounds.” Zia suggested that conditions be created in 
Afghanistan so the refugees could return home, but 
he refrained from offering specific suggestions as to 
how such conditions should be established. In mid- 
May 1979, two representatives from the United Na- 
tions High Commission for Refugees arrived in Paki- 
stan to discuss the problem with Zia’s government, 
but as of this writing little has been done to improve 
the situation. Meanwhile, tensions have remained high 
between Kabul and Islamabad, and the longer these 
tensions persist, the greater the chance of direct 
great-power intervention and confrontation in the 
area. 


The Role of the Great Powers 


Despite numerous allegations to the contrary, the 
Soviets were not, in this author’s estimation, directly 
involved in the “planning” of the “accidental coup” of 
April 27, 1978. Soviet military personnel may have 
played an advisory role during the fighting which fol- 
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lowed the start of the coup, but if so, they were proba- 
bly as Surprised as everyone else at the rapid flip-flop 
of events. 

Nor is the Taraki-Amin regime directly controlled by 
Moscow, although the Afghan leadership does as- 
sociate itself with the “international socialist move- 
ment.” Influence is one thing; domination, another. 
And the gray zones of power in between are always up 
for grabs. The regime in Kabul is Marxist and Com- 
munist, but these terms are used here only to refer to 
international socioeconomic and political orientation. 

The Soviets have—logically—tried to take advan- 
tage of the results of the coup, which dumped an ob- 
viously Moscow-leaning government into their laps, 
ready or not. The Kremlin would like all observers to 
assume that it is in control in Kabul so that it can ob- 
serve the effect such a situation would have on Paki- 
stan, India, Iran, the United States, China, and the 
Arab world. In addition, the Soviet leadership may 


reason that outside intervention is less likely in the 
face of a Soviet fait accompli—and it may be right. 
But this does not alter the fact that in reality no fait 


accompli exists. 


For its part, the Khalg leadership assumes that Af- 
ghanistan will receive unlimited and unqualified Soviet 
support. On May 13, 1979, Radio Afghanistan quoted 
Prime Minister Amin as saying: ‘“‘We also have our 
friends who are supporting us. They are giving us 
whatever we want. Whichever arms we demand, they 
will supply us.’”’ But what is the basis of the self- 
assurance of such statements? It is true that the USSR 
was the first state to recognize the DRA, but it had 
also been the first to recognize the Daoud regime in 
1973. It is true that within a month of the coup the 
Soviets signed more than 30 aid agreements with the 
DRA, but most of these had been initiated during the 
Daoud period. And it is true that large numbers of 
Soviet technicians and their families swarmed into the 


Oleg Shaidyuk, a Soviet expert from Kiev, consults in May 1979 with workers of a plant for the manufacture 
of prefab construction components built with Soviet aid in Kabul, Afghanistan. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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Anti-Khalq /slamic guerrillas of the Nuristan region of northeast Afghanistan pose on a downed Soviet-made 
helicopter that had been in the service of regular forces of the Kabul regime and was downed in March 1979. 


country after April 1978, but they had after the Daoud 
coup as well. 

The reality is that the DRA regime acts in ways it 
assumes the USSR wants it to act because it assumes 
the USSR will never abandon it. Thus, the current 
situation seems based on a lot of assumptions. But of 
course, foreign policy is often based on assumptions 
and prejudices. The real crunch will come when—and 
if—the Taraki-Amin regime must admit that it cannot 
control the Afghan countryside and that the mainly 
conscripted army”? now doing its fighting cannot be 
depended on. Already, many Afghan troops have de- 


29 There are only a few specialized volunteer combat and air force 
units with nonconscripted status. 

30 As the rebels move toward Kabul, what | call the accumulated 
guerrilla effect (AGE) may set in. Tribesmen, villagers, and military 
units along their routes of advance may join their assault against the 
government. 


—Wildenberg-Sipa/Black Star. 


serted with their weapons and ammunition and joined 
the anti-government guerrillas.*° In such circum- 
stances, would the Soviet Union, which has already 
committed large amounts of military matériel to the 
country, intercede with Soviet combat troops? 
Whatever happens, it is already clear that Pakistan 
now feels more threatened from the north than ever 
before, while Iran, trying to establish stability through 
anarchy, must continually look over its shoulder at 
events to the east. India, in spite of its treaty relation- 
ships with the USSR, is more worried privately than it 
admits publicly. And the demise of any Islamic- 
flavored regime, such as all those in Afghanistan prior 
to the coup, is always of concern to the Arab states. 
The United States (and its allies) would, as the official 
note addressed to the Soviet Union on March 23, 
1979, stated, ‘regard external involvement in Af- 
ghanistan’s internal problems as a serious matter with 
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a potential for heightening tensions and destabilizing 
the situation in the entire region.”’*' 

The USSR replied in kind to the US note, warning in 
Pravda of dire (but unspecified) consequences if 
Pakistan, aided by the Iranians, Americans, Chinese, 
and Egyptians continued to assist Muslim rebels jn- 
side Afghanistan.*? But if the Soviets physically oc- 
cupied Afghanistan to save Taraki and Amin, what 
would they gain? They would have outflanked Iran, of 
course, and would be nearer, though not on, the Ara- 
bian Sea. This is something which might have pleased 
Peter the Great. Given the current situation in the 
area, however, what would the Soviets actually gain 
from such an advance? They would not in fact be at 
water’s edge. Moreover, they already have naval ac- 
cess through the Dardanelles into the Mediterranean 
Sea, thence through the Suez Canal to the Arabian 
Sea and Indian Ocean. A Soviet naval squadron of 
about 25 vessels, including an aircraft carrier, oper- 
ates constantly in the region, partly in response to the 
presence of US air and naval facilities at Diego Garcia. 
(Or is it vice versa? The United States maintains a 
flotilla of only about ten ships in the region, also in- 
cluding an aircraft carrier.) The Soviets already have 
access to port and naval facilities for their ships in 
East Africa and in South Yemen, at the southern tip of 
the Arabian Peninsula. Finally, their Pacific Fleet can 
presumably move additional task forces into Indian 
Ocean waters when needed with as much ease as the 
United States navy. With the ‘warm water war’ al- 
ready heated, would the Soviets like to fan the flames 
still higher? 

More important than the naval perspective on this 
problem, in my view, is the fact that if the Kremlin 
does intervene directly, Afghanistan will be the first 
piece of new real estate physically occupied by Soviet 
troops since World War ||. This would set a significant 
and potentially dangerous precedent. Moscow has 
signed loosely structured treaties of friendship with a 
wide scattering of developing countries over the last 
few years—including Angola, Mozambique, Iraq, 
India, Vietnam, Ethiopia, and Afghanistan—but the 
operative clauses of the treaties have seldom bound 
the USSR to specific courses of action. Similar treaties 
-were the source of considerable trouble for the United 
States in the 1960’s and early 1970's, and the Soviets, 
if they have studied history well, might just decline to 
become the ‘world’s policeman” of the 1980’s. If so, 
they will likely not expand the meaning of these 


31See David Binder, ‘US Cautions Moscow to Avoid Any Military 
Role in Afghanistan,” The New York Times, March 23, 1979. 
32Pravda (Moscow), April 10, 1979. 


treaties and will feel less bound to aid the regime in 
Kabul. In short, events may be allowed to take their 
course without outside interference. 

Another factor which might restrain the Soviet 
Union would be the impact a military occupation of 
Afghanistan would have on Moscow’s relations with 
the Third World, and particularly Muslim countries. 
Moreover, the Muslim populations of the Soviet Cen- 
tral Asian republics themselves might object to being 
involved in the occupation of a brother Muslim land. 
The Russians will have to face a growing Islamic 
revival in Central Asia in coming years, as well as the 
problems created by rapidly increasing non-Russian 
populations in the national republics of the USSR.°%% 
With these prospects already looming on the horizon, 
they might choose to avoid any course of action likely 
to exacerbate anti-Russian feelings beyond present 
levels. 

One can ask how the Soviets could justify their inac- 
tion to other socialist countries if they refuse to re- 
spond to (or ignore) a request to intervene to salvage 
the Khalq regime. An obvious answer might be to 
point out that the Soviet-Afghan Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation signed in Moscow on December 5, 
1978, merely called for consultations between the two 
countries on major issues concerning them both — 
nothing less, but nothing more. Beyond this, Pakistan 
continues to officially deny allegations that it has inter- 
fered in Afghanistan, and claims to be trying to pre- 
vent refugees from becoming guerrillas (something 
obviously beyond its capabilities). The Kremlin can 
choose to accept this. After all, accusations in Pravda 
are one thing; active military intervention is another. 


Likely Outcomes 


One question remains to be answered. What will be 
the outcome of the current strife in Afghanistan? 

If the anti-Kha/q forces receive no large-scale out- 
side assistance, will they manage to overthrow the re- 
gime? The answer lies in the response to a question 
which must be asked no matter how much one 
respects—or supports—the proposed socioeconomic 
and political reforms of the DRA regime. Is Afghani- 
stan ready for the drastic overhaul Amin and Taraki 
propose? Afghan history and cultural patterns say no, 
and the answer will probably remain no unless the 
Soviets decide to intervene. Without external interfer- 
ence, the victor will be the side which wins the hearts 


33 See Héléne Carrére d'Encausse, L’Empire éclaté (The Exploded 
Empire), Paris, Flammarion, 1978. 
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and minds of the people, notwithstanding the superior 
firepower and Soviet-supplied tanks and planes of the 
Khalg regime. 

In light of the analysis presented in the main body 
of this article, the Soviets probably stand to lose more 
than they stand to gain by occupying Afghanistan on 
behalf of this or any other regime—and one suspects 
that their better judgment may already be telling them 
this. As has been so in the past, any future govern- 
ment in Kabul will have to maintain a “‘special re- 
lationship” with Moscow which will preclude Afghani- 
stan from opposing the Soviet Union on the interna- 
tional scene except on the rarest of occasions.** Ac- 
cording to this schema, Afghanistan seems well-suited 
for the role of a nonaligned satellite, which is a per- 
fectly legitimate stance for a developing country in 
close proximity to a great power. The Afghans could 
maintain their flexibility in trade and aid relations, 
their cultural identities and traditions, and their inter- 
nal political independence. 

It was perhaps recognition of the ultimate forceful- 
ness of this outcome which determined the sensible 
wait-and-see attitude of the United States after the 
April coup. The US mixed watchful waiting with busi- 
ness as usual until February 14, 1979, when four 
armed terrorists, apparently from the ultra-left 
Setem-i-Meli, seized the American ambassador in 
Kabul, Adolph Dubs. The kidnappers held Dubs hos- 
tage in a room in the Kabul Hotel in the hope of ob- 
taining the release of four recently arrested comrades. 
Afghan authorities ignored repeated requests from the 
US government that no action be taken which might 
endanger the ambassador’s life. And Afghan police, 
presumably under the orders of the then Commandant 
of Security Forces, Colonel Daoud Taroon, assaulted 
the room where two of the terrorists held Dubs at gun- 
point. The terrorists and the ambassador died in the 
assault. 

Since this tragic incident, the US Embassy in Kabul 
has been unable to ascertain with certainty the iden- 
tity of the terrorists. Nor has the US received a satis- 
factory answer from Kabul regarding the role in the 
assault of several Soviet advisers observed consulting 
with the Afghan police at the time of the attack. The 
death of Ambassador Dubs probably resulted from the 
combination of Soviet attitudes toward hijackers (no 
negotiations) and the Afghan love of immediate action 
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%4 Many less vulnerable Third World regimes already position 
themselves very close to the USSR on major international issues. 
There is no reason why Afghanistan could not be expected to do the 
same. 


regardless of the consequences. In any event, Ameri- 
can programs in Afghanistan have been winding down 
since February, and apparently when everything al- 
ready ‘‘in the pipeline” is finished, US aid to the coun- 
try will end. In late July, some 100 U$ Embassy em- 
ployees and dependents were evacuated from the 
country, leaving behind a staff of just 48 people. This 
may not be what the US wanted, and it is unlikely to 
help the Afghans, whichever side of the current battle 
they are on. But what else could the US do? 

Those who Know Kabul well report that fear per- 
meates the scene. Political prisoners are apparently 
being executed daily, and rebel forces seem to control 
more and more of the countryside every day. Fear 
even pervades the atmosphere at the demonstrations 
Staged daily in Kabul in support of the government 
and at sites of “voluntary labor” for the public good, 
both of which have greatly affected normal work 
schedules in the capital. Kabul has seldom had a free 
press, but before the coup ‘freedom of the mouth” 
was a time-honored tradition, an urban manifestation 
of the open debates of the village jirgah (council). In 
private homes and in tea houses, Afghans argued poli- 
tics incessantly. Now, not at all. 

Afghan prisons are overflowing with an estimated 
30,000 to 50,000 prisoners—though one tenth of 
such figures may be more realistic. The Khalq regime 
did not invent imprisonment and torture as political 
weapons, but it has gone far beyond previous limits in 
its treatment of the opposition, especially the intellec- 
tuals. Look, for instance, at the current power elite. 
Many of them spent time in Mohammad Daoud’s jails; 
yet they live and are in power. In contrast, Daoud, who 
was certainly no saint but was a great man in modern 
Afghan history, and most of his family lie in unmarked 
graves. 

Without stability in the countryside, even the most 
admirable reforms cannot be implemented. And in 
this case, there is considerable doubt that the reforms 
the Khalq regime wants would be viable in the Afghan 
setting. It has often been said that those who ignore 
the past have no future, and even a high-ranking 
Soviet official in Moscow has said, “If there is one 
country in the developing world we would like not to 
try scientific socialism at this point in time, it is Af- 
ghanistan.”” The DRA’s thrust toward socialism may 
advance this battered country a ministep along the 
path. But even if the Russians occupy Afghanistan to 
save the Khalq regime, Afghan historical and cultural 
patterns, probably altered but still clearly recognizable 
as Afghan, will ultimately emerge victorious. 
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WHEN A BOOK bearing the mo- 


mentous title Marx /s Dead ap- 
peared in France in 19/70, the 
news came to many as a profound 
and disturbing shock. Although a 
certain shock value was implicit in 
the aims of the volume’s author, 
Jean-Marie Benoist, his readers 
could scarcely have been more 
primed for the announcement. In a 
country where Marxism often 
passes as the lingua franca of en- 
lightened discourse, and where, 
only two years earlier, the political 
order had been dramatically 
shaken by severe social disrup- 
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tions, Marx est mort served notice 
that a radical reappraisal of both 
Marxism and the “events” of May 
1968 was already under way 
among certain groups of young 
French intellectuals. 

Over the next several years, the 
number of such reassessments 
multiplied, building into a veritable 
intellectual movement by the late 
1970's. Perhaps the most striking 
feature about this wave of anti- 
Marxism in France was that nearly 
all of its principal exponents were 
veterans of the 1968 upheaval. 
Many of them had participated in 
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France’s would-be revolution as 
self-proclaimed Leninists, Maoists, 
or Marxists of one form or another. 
Their decision to shed their Marxist 
colorations of 1968 and to unleash 
a trenchant critique of the estab- 
lished Left has created a minor 
sensation in France, where they 
have become known collectively as 
“les nouveaux philosophes’’—the 
new philosophers. 

Although relatively little is known 
about the new philosophers outside 
of Europe, enough information has 
filtered through the media to pre- 
sent a composite picture of the 
group. It is generally recognized, 
for instance, that they have 
coupled their critique of Marxism 
with an equally sharp attack on the 
Soviet Union. The influence of 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn on them in 
this regard has been particularly 
strong. (A recent television docu- 
mentary produced by a Canadian 
journalist christened some of the 
new philosophers ‘‘Solzhenitsyn’s 
children.’’) It has also been re- 
ported that several of the more out- 
spoken of the group have taken full 
advantage of their photogenic good 
looks and verbal agility to expound 
their views with considerable 
aplomb on television talk shows 
and in lecture halls. In the process, 
their impact on French political life 
has complemented their influence 
among intellectuals. Several of the 
new philosophers have been feted 
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at the Elysée Palace by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and Socialist 
leader Francois Mitterrand took 
them seriously enough to postpone 
making a summary judgment on 
the group until he had time to pre- 
pare a studied critique. Meanwhile, 
the French Communist Party 
(PCF), a favorite target of the new 
philosophers, has responded to 
their assaults in kind. 

While the anti-Marxist aspects of 
the new philosophers’ thinking 
have tended to receive the lion’s 
share of public attention, an 
examination of the principal works 
of the group reveals a far more 
variegated range of ideas than just 
a rejection of one-cherished Marx- 
ist tenets. For one thing, the ex- 
tent to which the seven writers 
treated here repudiate their Marxist 
heritage varies considerably from 
case to case. Some dismiss Marx- 
ism in toto as a monstrous aberra- 
tion of human thought. Others, 
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however, prefer to discard only 
selected features of Marx’s think- 
ing, while retaining or reinterpret- 
ing others in an effort to refashion 
Marxism into a more adequate 
guide to social analysis or political 
action. Similarly, the methods 
employed by the various new 
philosophers in approaching their 
subject differ from one writer to the 
next. While nearly all of them ac- 
knowledge their debt to such 
luminaries of the French intellec- 
tual scene as Louis Althusser, 
Michel Foucault, and Jacques 
Lacan, the methodological em- 
phasis tends to shift from philos- 
ophy (Glucksmann) to structural- 
ism (Benoist) to psychology 
(Nemo) or to other influences, de- 
pending on the predilections of the 
author. This analytical hetero- 
geneity produces not only a wide 
variety of approaches, but a variety 
of conclusions as well. In short, the 
new philosophers cannot be re- 
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garded as constituting a coherent 
group. While there are several new 
philosophers, there is no ‘‘new 
philosophy.” 

Perhaps the most intriguing as- 
pect of the phenomenon of the new 
philosophers concerns the ques- 
tion of where they should be 
situated on the left-right political 
Spectrum. Although all of them 
proceed from anti-Marxist axioms, 
this does not mean that they have 
moved to the center or right of the 
political continuum. On the con- 
trary. As their chief writings plainly 
demonstrate, most (but not all) of 
the new philosophers are as an- 
tagonistic to existing liberal- 
democratic institutions as they are 
to the “totalitarian” systems of the 
Soviet Union or China, which sev- 
eral of them regard as the logical 
culmination of Marxism. The at- 
titude is patently one of “a plague 
on both your houses.” 


IN MANY RESPECTS, this categor- 
ical rejection of both liberal democ- 
racy and established communism 
(and even socialism) did not origi- 
nate with the new philosophers of 
the 1970's. Its roots may be found 
in the quixotic student movement 
of May 1968. Indeed, it is precisely 
as an outgrowth of the May move- 
ment that the new philosophers 
can best be understood. The ex- 
traordinary explosion of May 1968 
constituted their political baptism, 
and many of the new philosophers 
still hold some of the basic notions 
that animated the student radicals 
of May. These notions include 
above all a deep hostility to the 
political and economic structures 
of the Fifth Republic, and an 
equally bitter resentment of the 
leaders of the French Communist 
Party, whom the students reviled in 
1968 as Stalinist bureaucrats 
preoccupied with maintaining their 
stake in the existing order. In addi- 
tion, most of the new philosophers 


reflect the general reluctance (or 
inability) of the student radicals of 
1968 to specify their aims. To 
move beyond a sweeping denunci- 
ation of the status quo and to pro- 
vide at least the broad outlines of 
the new order destined to replace it 
were deemed inherently unrevolu- 
tionary acts by the radicals and 
violated one of their more colorful 
slogans, ‘“‘Un mouvement se 
prouve en marchant’” (“A move- 
ment gets its bearings as it moves 
along’). The new philosophers 
have been similarly unforthcoming 
in clarifying the kind of political 
and social order they wish to see 
created. Finally, one of the most 
fundamental characteristics com- 
mon to both the new philosophers 
and the radicals of 1968 is anti- 
authoritarianism. This expresses it- 
self in a universal condemnation of 
all “oppressive” regimes, whether 
Communist or “bourgeois” in na- 
ture. More precisely, it reflects a 
basically anti-statist bias, and cul- 
minates in a rejection of hierarchi- 
cal power structures in general. A 
number of the new philosophers 
are outspoken in their aversion to 
power itself—an attitude reminis- 
cent of Daniel Cohn-Bendit’s ap- 
peal to his fellow students in 1968 
“to struggle against the formation 
of any kind of hierarchy.’’' 

In view of these and other strik- 
ing similarities, it becomes appar- 
ent that most of the new philoso- 
phers have more in common with 
the radical inclinations of 1968 
than with any other identifiable 
political orientation. What has 
changed in the interval is not so 
much their earlier radicalism, but 
rather their evaluation of Marxism’s 


1Known as “Danny the Red,” Cohn-Bendit 
was one of the leaders of the May 1968 
student movement. The citation is from the 
book he coauthored with his brother, Gabriel. 
See Obsolete Communism: The Left-Wing 
Alternative, New York, NY, McGraw Hill, 
1968, p. 254. 
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relevance in defining that radical- 
ism. Marxism is now seen in retro- 
spect to have been an inadequate 
vehicle for articulating just what 
kind of political and social change 
the students of 1968 were ulti- 
mately seeking. In a word, what 
most of the new philosophers of 
today are challenging is not the 
radicalism of 1968, but their 
former assumption that this brand 
of radicalism was compatible, if not 
identical, with Marxism. The re- 
sulting mixture of anti-Marxism and 
visionary radicalism means that the 
new philosophers continue to be- 
long to the French Left, but occupy 
a unique and rather novel position 
in relation to more traditional leftist 
groupings. 

Perhaps nowhere is this shift in 
the appreciation of Marx’s rele- 
vance to May 1968 more evident 
than in the writings of André 
Glucksmann. Glucksmann’s book 
Les maitres penseurs is generally 
regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant works produced by any of the 
new philosophers. In essence it ar- 
gues that the intellectual sources of 
all 20th-century statism, antisemi- 
tism, and totalitarianism lie in the 
seminal writings of four German 
‘master thinkers’: Georg Hegel, 
Johann Fichte, Karl Marx, and 
Friedrich Nietzsche. While ele- 
ments of this thesis will be ex- 
plored later on, it is pertinent to 
note here that, in this work, 
Glucksmann classifies Marx among 
the progenitors of the modern 
police state. This was not always 
the case. In the early summer of 
1968, Glucksmann had occasion to 
write a brief tract outlining his 
views on the recently concluded 
May cataclysm. The book Stratégie 
et révolution en France —Mai 1968 
was a tribute to Marx’s prescience 
in forecasting the type of revolu- 
tionary activity that had occured in 
May. “Not ‘for “a century,” 
Glucksmann wrote, “has a move- 
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ment so closely resembled the one 
which Marx had in mind in 1848” 
(p.128). And what, precisely, did 
Marx have in mind? For Glucks- 
mann in his 1968 garb, Marx was 
fundamentally anti-statist and a 
protagonist of immediate, popular 
revolution. Defining the May 
movement as an example of “dé- 
étatisation’”’ and popular revolt, 
Glucksmann cited Marx as the 
theoretical guide to both. Nine 
years later, however, Marx mate- 
rializes in Les maitres penseurs as 

. a Statist! “Marx and Engels,”’ 
Glucksmann the new philosopher 
tells us, “displayed a penchant for 
a statist and dictatorial strategy of 
the proletarian revolution” 
(p. 107). Marx is further de- 
nounced for his opposition to spon- 
taneous revolution.? 

Quite clearly, Glucksmann is en- 
gaging in a bit of exegetic sleight of 
hand here. As if by revolving-door 
magic, the anti-statist Marx who 
drew praise in Stratégie et révolu- 
tion suddenly disappears from Les 
maitres penseurs, where another, 
totally different Marx is summoned 
before our eyes. One element, 
however, remains constant in 
Glucksmann’s thought. It is his 
anti-statism. Glucksmann’s an- 
tipathy to the state—any state— 
runs like a thread through both his 
earlier and more recent intellectual 
phases, a factor which links him as 
a new philosopher to the student 
movement of May 1968. 


LIKE MARX, Mao Zedong has 
undergone a transformation from 
hero to villain in the eyes of certain 
new philosophers. This fall from 


2 Another work written by a scholar 
connected with the new philosophers argues 
that Marx was in fact never interested in 
revolution, but only in the dominance 
exercised by his own class, the bourgeoisie. 
See Francoise P. Lévy, Karl Marx, histoire 
d'un bourgeois allemand (Karl Marx, The 
Story of a German Bourgeois), Paris, Bernard 
Grasset, 1976. 
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grace is documented in two works 
by Guy Lardreau: Le singe d'or, 
written in 1973, and L’Ange, which 
he coauthored with Christian Jam- 
bet in 1976. The earlier work is a 
product of Lardreau’s identification 
with the Maoist component of the 
French Left. Glorifying Maoism as 
“the revolutionary thought of our 
time,’’ Lardreau interpreted it in 
much the same way as did many of 
the French students who consid- 
ered themselves Maoists in 1968. 
For them, Mao was not to be re- 
garded as an authoritarian figure, 
but rather as a liberator of mankind 
from elitist oppression. The Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution was 
accordingly viewed primarily as an 
effort to implement Mao’s ideologi- 
cal anti-elitism and exaltation of the 
masses. Reflecting these under- 
standings, Lardreau in Le singe d’or 
interpreted the May events as the 
realization in France of Mao’s pro- 
claimed faith in the revolutionary 
spontaneity of the masses, a notion 
Lardreau considered ideologically 
Superior both to Marx’s deter- 
minism and to Lenin’s elitism. 
Several years later, however, 
Lardreau drastically revised this 
picture of Maoism’s doctrinal 
superiority. In an essay appearing 
in L’Ange under the curious title 
“Lin Biao as Will and Representa- 
tion,’’ Lardreau conceded that 
Maoism had degenerated into an 
elitist cult of absolute power. Even 
the Cultural Revolution, he wrote, 
had come to an end with the 
apotheosis of Chairman Mao as the 
virtual God of the People’s Repub- 
lic. In spite of feeling abandoned 
by Mao, neither Lardreau nor Jam- 
bet has lost his faith in revolution. 


3In making this comparison, Glucksmann 
cites as alleged examples of US mass terror 
American policy toward the American Indians, 
toward Japan at the end of World War II, and 
toward Vietnam after 1964. 

4La cuisiniére at le mangeur d'‘hommes, 
p. 106. 

Sibid., p. 11. 


Both feel that “the angel” of revolu- 
tion will eventually come and 
eliminate all oppression at its 
source by extirpating power itself. 
With or without Mao, Lardreau and 
Jambet thus remain faithful to the 
radical heritage of 1968. 


THIS BASIC ANTIPATHY to power 
in all its forms is especially evident 
in the new philosphers’ attitude to- 
ward communism. Whether con- 
ceived of as an inevitable out- 
growth of Marxist thought (a view 
propounded by Glucksmann and 
Lévy) or merely as a subsequent 
perversion of it by the Soviets (as 
argued by Dollé), communism as it 
actually exists is condemned by vir- 
tually all the new philosophers as 
rampant totalitarianism. As noted 
earlier, Solzhenitsyn has been par- 
ticularly influential in shaping some 
of these attitudes, especially those 
of Glucksmann and Lévy. 
Glucksmann has devoted an entire 
book to excoriating the Soviet sys- 
tem as a ‘‘man-eater’’—an epithet 
borrowed from Solzhenitzyn. 

And yet, however vociferous their 
denunciations of communism, 
nearly all of the new philosophers 
are just as critical of the Western 
democracies. Glucksmann, for 
one, claims that the Soviet Union 
and the United States are both ‘‘to- 
talitarian” systems, indistinguisha- 
ble in their intolerance of dissi- 
dents and their penchant for mass 
terror.° Since Marxism is essentially 
Western in origin, Glucksmann 
sees the Soviet system as merely 
the projection of West European 
history onto Russia. For him the 
USSR is simply the mirror image of 
the Western experience, “the bol- 
shevik terror is a jacobin-style 
bourgeois terror.’’* As a conse- 
quence, asserts Glucksmann, ‘‘the 
Russian dissidents can help us 
know ourselves.’’® 

In a similar vein, Jean-Paul Dollé 
denounces the liberal democracies 
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as “commercial societies” in which 
a bourgeois elite compels the mas- 
ses to live in misery and ignorance 
and to accept the false values of 
consumerism. In varying degrees, 
other new philosphers as well vent 
their spleen on the West. 

To some extent, this simple for- 
mula of “East= West” arises from a 
general tendency on the part of the 
new philosophers to avoid strict 
definitions of their terms. Words 
such as “totalitarian,” “bourgeois,” 
and “barbarism” are casually flung 
about as epithets and attached in- 
discriminately to the most diverse 
forms of political reality. This is not 
the only methodological problem 
that mars the new philosphers’ 
work, however, and it is appropri- 
ate at this point to glance briefly at 
a few of the others. 


AS#etNDICALEDS. JE ARE es 
Glucksmann’s recent book, Les 
maitres penseurs, locates the ori- 
gin of all modern totalitarianism, 
whether of East or West, in the 
ideas of four major thinkers: Hegel, 
Fichte, Marx, and Nietzsche. How 
does Glucksmann establish the link 
between 19th-century German 
thought and the political system of 
the United States? In fact the con- 
nection is more asserted than 
demonstrated. As a general rule, 
Glucksmann assumes a far more 
simplistic notion of the causative 
impact of ideas upon history than 
is empirically warranted. His favor- 
ite procedure is to select from the 
vast corpus of the thinkers in ques- 
tion those passages advocating 
such things as a strong state or an- 
tisemitism, and then to attribute to 
these writers full responsibility for 
all subsequent manifestations of 
these phenomena. The word, in 
short, leads directly to the deed, 
bypassing all intervening historical 
variables. On Glucksmann’s 
Straight-line map of intellectual his- 
tory, even nuclear deterrence 


theory emerges full blown from the 
minds of Hegel and other “master 
thinkers.” 

Bernard-Henri Lévy’s La bar- 
barie a visage humain® presents an 
equally perplexing array of pro- 
cedural difficulties. One of these 
involves Lévy’s thesis concerning 
the ‘“‘proletarianization” of man- 
kind. According to Lévy, the force 
of modern technological advance 
threatens to reduce all humanity to 
a single social plateau, which he 
labels the “‘proletariat.’’ Precisely 
how this will happen is not ex- 
plained, but that is not the only 
problem with Lévy’s formulation. 
Lévy describes this proletariat as 
utterly powerless to rectify its 
status of ‘“‘generalized servitude.” 
Humankind sinks to the level of in- 
creasingly homogeneous ‘‘domi- 
nated classes.’’ But dominated by 
whom? If all the world constitutes a 
single class, what social groupings 
are left to impose their domination? 
Lévy further complicates his argu- 
ment by suggesting that, under 
these circumstances, class strug- 
gles will continue, and the state as 
an instrument of power will never 
wither away. But these statements 
are equally hard to reconcile with 
Lévy’s proletarianization thesis, 
with its visions of a universal single 
class and generalized powerless- 
ness. In addition, Lévy engages in 
Glucksmann’s practice of drawing 
spurious connections between his- 
torical occurrences and antecedent 
intellectual currents. If anything, 
Lévy’s sweep is much broader. Not 
just an identifiable set of ‘‘master 
thinkers,” but the entire Western 
enlightenment tradition is to blame 
for the crimes of Yosif Stalin’s 
gulag! 

Having dismissed as monstrous 
Leviathans both major political sys- 
tems of the industrialized world, 
what do the new philosophers offer 
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as a guide to future action? With 
only one exception, they are ba- 
Sically opposed to any kind of 
political activity aimed at taking 
power. Lévy is most explicit on this 
point, arguing that intellectuals 
must never again seek to advise 
the Prince or to assume power by 
themselves. He favors abandoning 
political activity altogether, prefer- 
ring instead to fight against all 
forms of ‘‘barbarism’’ through 
Strictly intellectual means, such as 
metaphysics, art, and “ethics and 
moral duty.” Dollé offers roughly 
similar advice. Philippe Nemo, 
whose book L’Homme structural is 
a bizarre attempt to redefine tradi- 
tional left-right political categories 
in terms of psychoanalytical con- 
cepts borrowed from Jacques 
Lacan, believes that practically all 
political activity is guided by irra- 
tional factors. Hence, most efforts 
at effecting major change are 
doomed from the start. 

The lone exception to this an- 
tipolitical tendency of the new 
philosophers is Benoist. Although 
critical of certain aspects of 
“bourgeois” society, Benoist is the 
only new philosopher to rise to the 
defense of liberal democracy. He 
personally manifested his commit- 
ment to political action by running 
against PCF chief Georges Mar- 
chais in the 1978 elections and by 
issuing a stinging indictment of the 
Common Program of the Left in his 
book Un singulier programme. 

In general, however, most of the 


®Lévy’s book recently appeared in English 
translation as Barbarism With A Human Face, 
New York, NY, Harper and Row, 1979. 
References here are to the French edition, 
and the translations are my own. 

7On recent tendencies in Europe against 
politics, see Suzanne Berger, ‘Politics and 
Antipolitics in Western Europe in the 
Seventies,’ Daedalus (Cambridge, MA), 
Winter 1979, pp. 27-50. 

® The phrase is from Lardreau and Jambet, 
L’Ange, p. 152. 


new philosophers are against poli- 
tics itself, in the sense that they 
oppose the very aim of traditional 
political activity, that of taking 
power.’ This consensus springs 
from a commonly held belief that 
power itself is objectionable, and 
that the ultimate aim of political ac- 
tion must be to abolish it once and 
for all in an “unprecedented rev- 
olution.”® Although they differ on 
the question of whether such a 
revolution is actually feasible (Lévy 
doubts it, but Dollé, Lardreau, and 
Jambet are more optimistic), most 
of the nouveaux philosophes share 
the quintessentially radical notion 
of the unacceptability of political 
power. In view of these fundamen- 
talist premises, it should not be 
Surprising that the new 
philosophers propose little beyond 
a Sterile anarchism or a resigned 
withdrawal into personal moralism 
to remedy the problems of ad- 
vanced industrial society. 

At bottom, most of the new 
philosophers are radicals without a 
program, utopians without a 
utopia. In this respect, they remain 
loyal to the legacy of 1968. The 
chief discovery of their mature 
years seems to be that neither 
Marx nor Mao was with them in 
1968 as they had once believed. In 
their oversimplified understanding 
and categorical rejection of 
capitalism and socialism, democ- 
racy and communism, the state 
and even ‘workers’ control,’ the 
new philosophers seem to be a 
uniquely French phenomenon. No 
similar combination of anti- 
Marxism and anti-democratism has 
as yet appeared elsewhere on the 
European political horizon. Having 
witnessed at first hand France’s 
near-revolution of May 1968, the 
new philosophers are still very 
much the product of that radical 
and singularly French event. 
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PETER H. VIGOR. The Soviet View 
of War, Peace and Neutrality. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1975. 


MORE THAN four decades ago, the 
British military theorist B.H. 
Liddell-Hart lectured on the neces- 
sity for more serious study of the 
social phenomenon of war. In part, 
he said: 


We live in a time when “war” is on 
everyone's lips; when everything 
contemporary is dated in relation to 
the last war; when those, who dis- 


like the subject most, talk about it 
most-f their talk be only about the 
prevention of war. 

...They talk much about war, 
but rarely do they talk of it, as a 
subject so serious as to be worth 
the serious study of every thinking 
man and woman.... 

For the failure to treat it as a 
branch of scientific knowledge, re- 
sponsibility lies as much on men of 
learning as on men of war. By the 
nature of their profession, soldiers 
are practitioners, not detached re- 
searchers... .' 


Hart’s statement is still relevant 
today, perhaps even more so than 
in the 1930’s. The subject of war 
and of military preparations is of 
wide interest now in the nuclear 
era, particularly in regard to 
Soviet-American strategic relations. 
Indeed, Western military and civil- 
ian defense analysts issue numer- 
ous contradictory and accusatory 
Statements regarding American 
and Soviet military capabilities and 
intent. Yet all too little attention and 
thought has been given, at least in 
the United States, to one important 
side of superpower military 
relations—Soviet military doctrine 
and its basis in Marxist-Leninist 
theory. Many, perhaps most, US 
military analysts are unacquainted 


1 The Ghost of Napoleon, London, 1933, 
pp. 145-47, quoted in Theodore Ropp, War in 
the Modern World, New York, NY, Collier, 
1962, p. 11. 
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with Soviet theoretical writings on 
military doctrine and strategy, even 
though the Soviets claim that these 
serve as the basis for their policies. 

The reason for this lack of heed 
on the part of US analysts to Soviet 
military theory is difficult to pin- 
point. To some extent, it is certainly 
due to the dearth of materials in 
translation. Until recently, the oniy 
major work on Soviet military 
theory available in English transla- 
tion was Voyennaya Sstrategiya 
(Soviet Military Strategy) by Mar- 
shal of the Soviet Union V.D. 
Sokolovskiy.? In the last few years, 
this work has been supplemented 
by the translation, under the aus- 
pices of the US Air Force, of a 
series of primary Soviet writings on 
military thought.* Additional mate- 
rials available in translation, such 
as articles from the Soviet military 
paper Krasnaya zvezda (Red Star), 
have been so tediously propagan- 
distic as to preclude much Western 
interest in them. Other reasons for 
Western lack of interest in Soviet 
military thought include general 


2 Three editions of this work were published 
in the Soviet Union between 1963 and 1968. 
An English version of the third and latest 
edition of Soviet Military Strategy, translated 
and edited by Harriet Fast Scott, was 
published by Crane, Russak & Co., New York, 
NY, in 1975. 

3 The “Soviet Military Thought” series, 
available from the US Government Printing 
Office. Dr. Michael Milstein of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences has recently informed 
this author that a major new Soviet volume is 
being prepared to replace the Sokolovskiy 
work. 


skepticism about its relevance to 
Soviet military capabilities, extreme 
Soviet secrecy with regard to mili- 
tary matters, and the decrease over 
the last decade of financial support 
in the US for the study of such 
topics. 

In any event, the United States, 
as a consequence of this situation, 
has found itself with many self- 
proclaimed Soviet specialists but 
few well-versed in Soviet military af- 
fairs.* One possible response to 
this is: ‘Well, so what?” But it /s 
important, for there has been a re- 
surgence in recent years of unsub- 
stantiated and-.contradictory re- 
ports of Soviet military capabilities 
and intentions. This situation 
creates the potential for another 
false scare like the 1955 ‘“‘bomber 
gap” or the 1960 “missile gap.” 


FOR STUDENTS and analysts who 
wish to familiarize themselves with 
Soviet military theory, William 
Scott’s slim but worthwhile volume, 
Soviet Sources of Military Doctrine 
and Strategy, is a good starting 
point. Scott, a retired US military 
officer affiliated with the New 
York-based National Strategy In- 
formation Center, provides an an- 
notated bibliography of some 168 
Soviet books published between 
1960 and 1974 on military doctrine 
and strategy. He also includes a 
useful, although brief, introduction 
covering Soviet sources, spokes- 
men, and research institutes. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the volume does have some minor 
faults. There is no index to authors 
and titles, and some of the annota- 
tions are not as expansive as they 
might be. In addition, Scott’s 
comments at times have a discon- 
certing cryptic quality. For exam- 
ple, in reference to one book he 
states: ‘‘The chapter on civil de- 


4 Harriet Fast Scott also emphasizes this 
important point in her inroduction to 
Sokolovskiy, op. cit., p. xviii. 
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fense. .. should give readers cause 
for reflection.” 

Among the recent volumes listed 
by Scott are the two by General of 
the Soviet Army Aleksey A. Yepi- 
Shev which are under review here. 
Three decades ago, Yepishev was 
stationed on the Ukrainian front 
with Generals Andrey Grechko, 
Anton Gastilovich, and Kirill Mos- 
kalenko, as well as with a political 
officer named Leonid Brezhnev, 
and today he heads the Main 
Political Administration of the 
Soviet Army and Navy, which has 
primary responsibility for carrying 
out political indoctrination of the 
Soviet armed forces. His two works 
examine at length the importance 
of Marxism-Leninism, of the class 
Struggle, and of capitalist-Com- 
munist antagonisms for military ac- 
tivities and education. Unfortu- 
nately, Yepishev’s writing is typical 
of the doctrinaire, tedious, and re- 
petitious style which has charac- 
terized Soviet works in this area for 
so long. 

Another volume of interest to 
analysts of Soviet military theory is 
that edited by General-Major A.S. 
Milovidov and V.G. Kozlov on 
Leninist doctrine on socialist 
armies and warfare. This book, in- 
cluded in the Soviet ‘‘Soldier’s 
Bookshelf” series, numbers among 
its authors such well-known spe- 
cialists on military affairs as V.M. 
Bondarenko and Ye. |. Rybkin. For- 
tunately for non-Russian readers, it 
has been translated into English as 
the fifth volume of the ‘Soviet Mili- 
tary Thought” series. 

A major common feature of 
these recent—as well as past— 
Soviet publications on war and mili- 
tary doctrine is the continued em- 
phasis on Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
for military affairs. Even though it 
was Leon Trotskiy who organized 
the Red Army in 1919, both he and 
Yosif Stalin are totally ignored. 
Lenin is repeatedly idealized as 
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“the brilliant thinker’ on military af- 
fairs whose writings comprise the 
“richest theoretical basis for de- 
velopment of military theory and 
practice under contemporary con- 
ditions.” The problems of war and 
peace, according to Milovidov and 
Kozlov, continue to remain ‘“‘the 
most important military- 
philosophical problems”’ for the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) and for the interna- 
tional system. 

Soviet views of war, peace, and 
neutrality are well outlined and 
explicated in the book by Peter H. 
Vigor, currently in charge of Soviet 
Studies at the British Royal Military 
Academy at Sandhurst. Vigor does 
a particularly admirable job of de- 
lineating the complex matrix of 
Soviet views on the interrelated is- 
sues of war and peace. He writes 
persuasively, citing historical 
examples wherever possible, that 
“the Soviet attitude to war, as laid 
down in [Marxist-Leninist] theory, 
corresponds with remarkable fidel- 
ity to the facts of Soviet history 
from the October Revolution down 
to the present day” (p. 213). In 
addition, he includes extensive 
footnotes and a selective, anno- 
tated bibliography. 

Occasionally, to be sure, bias and 
cynicism, as well as factual errors, 
creep into the book. For example, it 
is at best misleading to describe 
the East-West European military 
balance in terms of numbers of di- 
visions (p. 213) when divisional 
strengths vary several hundred 
percent. However, such faults are 
minor in an otherwise excellent 
analysis. 


AS MILOVIDOV AND KOZLOV, 
Yepishev, and Vigor all point out, 
Soviet military theory begins with 
the Marxist-Leninist notion of the 
class-based nature of war. For the 
Soviet theoretician, war is a spon- 
taneous consequence of the eco- 
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nomic class antagonisms inherent 
in the nonsocialist world. That is, it 
represents a normal outcome of 
the exploitation of a proletarian 
class by a bourgeois, capitalist so- 
ciety. The eradication of that 
exploitation in a truly Communist 
society, according to Marxism- 
Leninism, will make wars occur- 
rences of the past. Milovidov and 
Kozlov, for example, write: 


Wars are a historically transient 
phenomenon. They are linked only 
with the period of existence of an 
exploiter society. They are based 
on private ownership and the divi- 
sion of society into classes. Li- 
quidation of the exploitation system 
and transition of all mankind to 
socialism and Communism will 
eliminate the causes of wars, with 
the disappearance of military con- 
flicts themselves. .. .(p. 14) 


Thus, war, in the Soviet mind 
(and in keeping with Lenin’s read- 
ing of Karl von Clausewitz), is the 
continuation of politics by other 
means. Specifically, it constitutes a 
mode of carrying on the worldwide 
class struggle between proletarian 
and bourgeois forces. It is therefore 
inseparable from both domestic 
and international politics. Indeed, 
in Lenin’s eyes, ‘‘a civil war by the 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie 
for power [is] a war without which 
there can be no real movement 
forward.’’® 

Lenin differentiated between 
“progressive” and “reactionary’”’ 
wars—what present Soviet writers 
identify as ‘just’ and ‘“‘unjust”’ 
wars. This differentiation is the 
central principle underlying Soviet 
military doctrine. It affords 
Leninists the basis for looking at a 


5 V.1. Lenin, Polnoye sobraniye sochineniy 
(Complete Collected Works), Vol. 30, p. 13, 
quoted in Milovidov and Kozlov, p. 12. 

® Lenin, op. cit., p. 262, quoted in Milovidov 
and Kozlov, p. 25. 


war in terms of its societal causes 
and consequences. According to 
Lenin, “it is necessary in each spe- 
cific instance, for each specific 
war, to define its political con- 
tent.’’® 

In the Soviet view, reactionary or 
unjust wars are those launched by 
imperialist forces in an effort to 
promote the bourgeois class, while 
progressive or just wars are wars of 
proletarian national rebellion, 
which may take the form of an- 
ticolonial revolutions. Soviet writers 
clearly state that they support the 
latter but will react only defensively 
in the case of the former. In 
Socialism and War, for example, 
Lenin said: 


We understand the inevitable con- 
nection between wars and the 
class struggle within a country; we 
understand that wars cannot be 
abolished unless classes are 
abolished and socialism is created; 
.. .we regard civil wars, 1.e., wars 
waged by an oppressed class 
against the oppressor class, by 
Slaves against slaveholders, by 
serfs against landowners, and by 
wage-workers against the 
bourgeoisie, as fully legitimate, 
progressive and necessary. We 
Marxists differ from both pacifists 
and anarchists in that we deem it 
necessary to study each war his- 
torically.’ 


In order to carry out this mixed 
policy of backing “just” wars and 
preparing to repel ‘‘unjust” aggres- 
sions, the Soviet Union places 
much importance on “increased 
vigilance” and “combat readiness”’ 
of its conventional and nuclear 
forces. Yepishev is particularly di- 
rect in emphasizing this point. He 


7 Quoted in Robert C. Tucker, Ed., The 
Lenin Anthology, New York, NY, W.W. Norton 
and Co., 1975, pp. 183-84. 

§ Lenin, op. cit., Vol. 42, p. 130, quoted in 
Yepishev, Mogucheye oruzhiye partii, p. 28. 
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warns repeatedly of the danger of 
imperialist attack and quotes Lenin 
as arguing: 


...We should keep military pre- 
paredness in any case. Disregard- 
ing the blows already struck 
against imperialism, we should 
keep our Red Army in full combat 
readiness no matter what and 
strengthen its fighting capability.® 


This stress on constant military 
preparedness that runs through 
Soviet military writings, including 
the three Soviet volumes under re- 
view here, has given some observ- 
ers the impression that the USSR is 
intent on provoking war between 
the socialist and capitalist worlds. 
A closer analysis of Soviet military 
doctrine, however, suggests that 
such a judgment is questionable. 
In fact, Soviet military doctrine and 
Strategy have over the last two dec- 
ades undergone what Soviet offi- 
cials have labeled “revolutionary 
changes.” 

These changes are a result of the 
advent of nuclear weaponry and 
date from Nikita Khrushchev’s 
speech to the 20th CPSU Congress 
in 1956. Khrushchev—as well as 
Soviet military analysts writing 
subsequently—stated that any nu- 
clear warfare between the capitalist 
and socialist worlds would be dis- 
astrous for both sides. This pro- 
nouncement rendered it more 
complex to fit such a war into the 
Leninist category of ‘just’ wars. In 
Leninist doctrine, a ‘‘just’’ war 
meriting support from the socialist 
world must have two features: (1) 
violent means must be more effi- 
cient than peaceful means in at- 
taining the victory of communism 
over capitalism; and (2) victory 
must be assured. According to 
Soviet writings, the appearance of 
nuclear weapons has raised doubts 
with regard to both of these neces- 
sary preconditions. 


Thus, nuclear war between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
is seen from a dual perspective. It 
is defined dogmatically in Leninist 
terms as “the outcome and con- 
tinuation of the policy of defense of 
the cause of socialism, progress, 
and justice’ (Milovidov, p. 36). But 
the Program of the CPSU also de- 
finitively concludes that nuclear 
war “cannot and shall not serve as 
a means of settling international 
relations.”° In Soviet military doc- 
trine, in other words, nuclear war is 
not an inevitable or desirable out- 
come of the class conflict. Rather, 
it represents a last resort. 
Sokolovskiy reinforces this judg- 
ment when he argues that ‘‘strug- 
gles between two social systems 
are and must be carried out by 
peaceful means—economic, politi- 
cal, ideological, but not military.’’'° 

At the same time, Soviet military 
theorists do warn that any war in 
which the major powers get in- 
volved will inevitably escalate to the 
nuclear level and therefore to the 
global level.'' They do not appear 
to differentiate between limited ex- 
changes with tactical nuclear 
weapons and exchanges of a major 
strategic sort. Hence, they insist 
that it is essential to avoid all direct 
nuclear and conventional wars be- 
tween the nuclear powers in order 
to prevent a fatal nuclear confron- 
tation. However, they still regard 
non-Ssuperpower confrontations as 
inevitable. “As long as imperialism 
and colonialism exist,’’ Sokolovskiy 
maintains, “national-liberation and 
revolutionary wars are unavoida- 
ble....the USSR will render, 
when it is necessary, military sup- 
port as well to people subject to 
imperialist aggression.” '? 


® Quoted in Milovidov and Kozlov, p. 37. 

10 Sokolovskiy, op. cit., p. 177. 

1 For instance, Sokolovskiy (op. cit., 
p. 195) states that ‘any armed conflict will 
inevitably escalate into a general nuclear war 
if the nuclear powers are drawn into this 
conflict.” 
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Contemporary Soviet military 
doctrine, as reflected in the writ- 
ings, also attaches considerable 
importance to ‘peaceful coexis- 
tence” and “arms control and dis- 
armament,” for in a nuclearized 
world, these undertakings become 
means of avoiding cataclysmic war- 
fare. For instance, the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks, the linchpin 
of Soviet-American détente since 
1969, receive support, if some- 
times indirectly, from both 
Yepishev and Milovidov. Nuclear 
war is condemned in strong terms 
as a crime against all humanity.'? 
And all efforts at limiting or 
eliminating not only nuclear but 
also chemical and_ biological 
weapons are repeatedly praised. 


EVEN AFTER a thorough and seri- 
ous reading of the volumes under 
review and writings on Soviet mili- 
tary affairs, the Western military 
analyst may be puzzled about how 
to interpret Soviet outpourings on 
military theory. What the Soviets 
might describe as Marxist dialecti- 
cism in their analyses may appear 
to non-Marxists as confusing and 
schizophrenic contradictions or 
even misstatements of fact and his- 
tory. Several of these contradic- 
tions deserve specific mention. 
The most pervasive and obvious 
one concerns the socialist- 
capitalist relationship. Yepishev 
and others lay heavy emphasis on 
the continuing class struggle be- 
tween the clashing economic sys- 
tems of socialism and capitalism. 
There is little evidence of friendli- 
ness in their discussions of the 
“reactionary, anti-Soviet im- 
perialists” as “forces of repression” 


in the world. Yet elsewhere—e.g., 


12 Ibid., pp. 182-84. 

13 For a more recent Soviet view on SALT 
and détente, see V. Petrovsky, ‘‘The Soviet 
Union's Struggle for Real Disarmament,” 
International Affairs (Moscow), July 1979, 
pp. 12-22. See also the regular features on 
disarmament in this monthly journal. 
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in the Milovidov and Kozlov and 
Sokolovskiy works—one finds a 
conciliatory approach to world poli- 
tics, one stressing détente and 
“peaceful coexistence.” 

A second dialectical feature of 
these works has to do with the 
concept of war as the inevitable ex- 
tension of politics, in the 
Clausewitzian sense. According to 
Sokolovskiy, ‘‘the essence of war as 
a continuation of ... politics by 
means of armed violence and the 
Specific nature of war appear today 
more distinctly than in the past, 
and modern means of violence ac- 
quire ever-increasing impor- 
tance.”'* Moreover, Soviet military 
theoreticians continue to contend 
that a socialist-capitalist military 
confrontation will result in a deci- 
Sive victory for world communism. 
Yet these same authors regard war 
in the nuclear sphere as something 
less than fatally inevitable and a 
development to be avoided if at all 
possible. 

A third contradiction involves 
military preparedness. Yepishev, in 
his two works, repeatedly under- 
lines the importance of “Soviet vig- 
ilance’” against imperialist aggres- 
Sions. He recommends heightened 
combat readiness, improved tech- 
nical training, and increased inven- 
tories of modern weapons. This 
emphasis may be indicative that 
the readiness and morale of Soviet 
troops are less than optimal, but it 
also appears to be at least partially 
at odds with the stress on arms 
control and disarmament—in 
Sokolovskiy’s words, ‘“‘the realiza- 
tion of total disarmament and of 
the destruction of the stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons.’’'® Milovidov and 
Kozlov explain the conflict as 
Leninist dialecticism: “the stronger 
we are, the stronger peace is, and 
the greater the possibility of pre- 


14 Sokolovskiy, op. cit., pp. 174-75. 
15 Ibid., p. 197. 
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venting war” (p. 262). But this ar- 
gument smacks of a rationale for 
nuclear and conventional superior- 
ity on the part of the USSR. 

A fourth dialectical aspect of 
Soviet military theory is related to 
strategic nuclear doctrine. On the 
one hand, the Soviets appear to 
have accepted the mutual deter- 
rent system of second-strike as- 
sured destruction. According to 
Milovidov and Kozlov, for example, 
‘today every potential aggressor 
knows full well that in the case of 
an attempted nuclear-missile at- 
tack on our country he will receive 
a devastating return blow” (p. 115; 
see also p. 148). On the other 
hand, the Soviet military has begun 
to write about the significance of 
missile sophistication for target ac- 
quisition. Statements such as the 
following appear to constitute pro- 
posals for the development of 
capabilities to destroy hardened 
targets: “...an increase in accu- 
racy of target detection and hits on 
target will facilitate an even more 
powerful effect on the morale of the 
populace and troop personnel”’ 
(Milovidov and Kozlov, p. 213). It is 
unclear, however, whether Soviet 
analysts fully grasp the first-strike 
implications of such comments. 

Although not a contradiction per 
se, one final aspect of Soviet mili- 
tary writings is worthy of note. This 
is the black-and-white picture that 
they present of the world. These 
writings dwell at length on the dan- 
gers of an imperialist surprise at- 
tack, on Western military prepara- 
tions for war, and on aggressive 
American intentions. In contrast, 
Soviet actions are depicted as 
“peaceful” and solely ‘‘defensive”’ 
in nature. A concrete example of 
this one-sided approach concerns 
civil defense. Soviet analysts de- 
scribe civil defense in the Soviet 
Union as a means of protecting the 
proletariat, while they denounce 


Western efforts along the same 
lines as “sheltermania” which “in- 
tensifies the reactionary nature of 
internal policy, promotes the de- 
terioration of a country to a military 
dictatorship and greatly broadens 
the sphere of militarization.”’ 
Milovidov and Kozlov even hold 
that ‘‘the universality and extensive 
development of [US] civil defense 
(it is organized everywhere from 
the remote hinterlands to the great 
metropolis, at every factory, in 
every office, in every school and 
home) make it a powerful weapon 
of imperialist policies and 
militarism” (p. 246). It should be 
noted, of course, that Western 
analyses are not totally devoid of 
such self-serving imagery. 


WHAT GENERAL conclusions 
might one draw from this discus- 
sion, albeit brief, of recent 
theoretical writing on Soviet military 
affairs? First, it appears that Soviet 
military and political doctrines have 
partially diverged since N. Khru- 
shchev’s 1956 condemnation of 
nuclear war as catastrophic for all 
antagonists. On the one hand, 
Yepishev, Milovidov and Kozlov, 
and others espouse the Leninist in- 
terpretation of Clausewitz’s dictum 
that war is a continuation of politics 
by violent means. Thus, they main- 
tain that war is an inevitable occur- 
rence in the socialist-capitalist 
Struggle. This serves as the broad 
political basis for Soviet military af- 
fairs. On the other hand, Soviet 
military doctrine now treats nuclear 
war as a last resort which must be 
avoided at almost all costs. If 
peaceful means to attain socialist 
objectives exist, such avenues 
must be pursued. This position 
does not mean that all wars are to 
be avoided, or that the Soviet 
Union will disarm unilaterally. On 
the contrary, local, surrogate wars 
not involving direct superpower 


confrontations are to be actively 
supported in furtherance of 
socialist causes. And the Soviet 
Union will continue to maintain a 
strong military establishment for 
“increased vigilance’ against a 
heavily armed “imperialist world.” 

A second point to be made is 
that when one tries to interpret 
Soviet writings on military doctrine, 
uncertainty is more the rule than 
the exception. Just as serious de- 
fense analysts will readily acknowl- 
edge the numerous ambiguities in 
Soviet military developments, so 
too must one concede that Soviet 
theoretical writing can be ambigu- 
ous and confusing because of 
Marxist-Leninist dialectics. The 
Soviets promote disarmament, yet 
they also emphasize weapons de- 
velopment and accumulation. To 
them, war is a predictable exten- 
sion of politics in some instances; 
in others, not. They portray nuclear 
weapons as utilizable only in 
second-strike, defensive, and re- 
taliatory modes; but they at the 
same time pursue improvements in 
the accuracy of old missile systems 
and build new systems unneces- 
sary for retaliatory deterrent capa- 
bility. Such ambiguities highlight 
the necessity to be wary of claims 
of definitive interpretation by West- 
ern analysts. 

Sokolovskiy, Yepishev, Milovidov 
and Kozlov, and other writers lead 
one to believe that military doctrine 
is indeed important to Soviet plan- 
ning. If this be true (and it is dif- 
ficult to prove otherwise, as Vigor 
points out), then it behooves “men 
of learning and men of war’’—to 
paraphrase Liddell-Hart’s comment 
quoted earlier—to study these 
works and others. Those who do so 
will gain not only a better under- 
standing of Soviet military policy, 
but also a better appreciation of 
the complex nature of Soviet- 
American relations. 
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THERE IS no shortage of laws and 
legal codes in the Soviet Union. 
However, there is a need to probe 
the fundamental questions of the 
nature and quality of Soviet law— 
its origins and sources, whom it 
does or does not serve and bind, as 
well as the question of its effective- 
ness. The legal system of a country 
tells us much about its traditions 
and political culture, its under- 
standing of justice, and the kinds 
of demands made on its citizens. 
In the Soviet case, the first major 
question is: Who are the lawgivers? 


Observers tend to answer this 
either in terms of constitutional/ 
juridical documents or in terms of 
the central political role of the 
Communist Party. These alterna- 
tives pose something of a dilemma 
in that exaggerated emphasis of 
either approach may result in a 
skewed perspective. For example, 
Peter Vanneman’s pioneering study 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet de- 
picts that institution as the ‘‘con- 
stitutional centerpiece of the Soviet 
juridical order” (Chap. 2). Yet, Ar- 
ticle 6 of the 1977 Soviet Constitu- 
tion (which, unfortunately, Vanne- 
man did not have at his disposal 
when writing his monograph) pro- 
vides for a political centerpiece, 
the Communist Party, which it de- 
fines as the “leading and directing 
force of Soviet society, the nucleus 
of its political system and of all 
state and public organizations.”’' 
Thus, there has now been laid an 
explicit Soviet constitutional basis 
for having the party oligarchy and 
its higher apparatus serve as the 
nucleus of both the judicial system 
and of the Supreme Soviet. Of 
course, in practical terms, the 
Soviet leaders—as experienced 
dialecticians—have never per- 
mitted the juridical order to be iso- 
lated from the political system and 
party. 

Although Vanneman’s study is 
marred by careless transliteration, 
a fragmented approach, prolixity, 
and the severe handicap of having 
all its constitutional references to 
the now outdated 1936 document, 
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it nevertheless offers much hitherto 
ignored detail concerning the de- 
velopment and functioning of the 
Supreme Soviet; therefore, it is a 
welcome addition to the literature 
on Soviet governmental structure. 
Vanneman was, understandably, 
unable to interview deputies or of- 
ficials of the Supreme Soviet. Nor 
did he make more than limited use 
of the available stenographic re- 
ports of sessions.? He has instead 
relied heavily on the statements 
and claims (and in some cases, 
implicit criticisms) made by Soviet 
commentators. 

Inevitably, there remain many 
obscure areas in Vanneman’s, or 
anyone’s, study of the Supreme 
Soviet. To what extent do govern- 
ment ministries observe or ignore 
the three-day limit for replies to 
questions raised by deputies? What 
is the precise relationship of the 
Supreme Soviet’s Presidium to the 
USSR Supreme Court, and how 
does the Presidium exercise its 
constitutional power to “interpret 
USSR laws’’? What is the legal 
competence of the Presidium, and 
does it in practice usurp the power 
of the Supreme Soviet’s two cham- 
bers? 


1For a translation of the 1977 Soviet 


| Constitution, see The Current Digest of the 


Soviet Press (Columbus, OH), Nov. 9, 1977, 
pp. 1-13, which also notes all deletions from 
and addenda to the original draft. 

2 Supposedly verbatim stenographic reports 
of Supreme Soviet sessions have been 
published since 1938. However, Vanneman 
cites such reports from only eight sessions, 
nearly all of which met prior to 1955. 
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What are we to make, moreover, 
of Vanneman’s intriguing and pro- 
vocative observation that ‘‘there 
does not appear to be any legal 
reason why the Supreme Soviet 
and perhaps even its Presidium 
could not issue a law or ukaz 
amending the Constitution and 
radically changing the Party’s legal 
Status’ (page 205). ‘‘Legal rea- 
son’? No. Practical reasons? Yes. 
Thus, we read in a letter addressed 
to party General Secretary L.|I. 
Brezhnev by Oksana Meshko, a 
courageous and outspoken mem- 
ber of the Ukrainian Helsinki watch 
group and a rehabiitated victim of 
10 years of Stalinist repression: 


/s it a criminal act to understand 
the Constitution literally and not 
allegorically as is done in certain 
State institutions? There it is said: 
what is written [in the Constitution] 
does not concern you, it is com- 
posed only in order to have the 
ikon look attractive. 


If Meshko’s analogy is valid, the 
Constitution, describing the formal 
governmental structure, may be said 
to have a decorative quality. 

This same quality is reflected in 
the bicameral Supreme Soviet and 
its Presidium, which serves as a 
symbol of and exercises the legisla- 
tive powers of the Supreme Soviet 
on the more than 350 days of each 
year when the parent body is not in 
session. Indeed, the activities of 
the Presidium seem to range be- 
yond those accorded it as a “‘repre- 
sentative body.” In particular, it 
serves as a useful conduit through 
which the party maintains control 
over the USSR Council of Ministers 
and the governmental apparatus. 
Thus, the decision in 1977 to have 
General Secretary Brezhnev also 


3For the text of the letter, dated Sept. 29, 
1976, see the Ukrainian-language monthly 
Suchasnist’ (Munich), No. 193, January 1977, 
pp. 98-100. 


hold the Presidium chairmanship 
may well reflect the party oligar- 
chy’s concern that the governmen- 
tal bureaucracy remain subservient 
to it. It remains to be seen whether 
this merging of the two positions 
will establish a precedent for a re- 
gime that has generally refused to 
be bound by precedent—whether 
legal or otherwise. 

Brezhnev’s assumption of both 
posts tends to undermine Vanne- 
man’s emphasis on the distinction 
between state power and political 
(party) power. Vanneman re- 
peatedly uses the term ‘“‘burgeon- 
ing’ to describe the authority of the 
Presidium and the Supreme 
Soviet’s powers and functions of 
socialization and monitoring the 
bureaucracy’s actions. He con- 
tends that the party’s “immunity 
from the law’’ might be cir- 
cumscribed gradually. However, he 
leaves unanswered the basic ques- 
tion: Will the Supreme Soviet con- 
tinue to be monopolized by the 
party as the legitimizing function of 
the former grows? 

Vanneman, it should be ac- 
knowledged, does not see the Su- 
preme Soviet evolving into a par- 
liament, for he contends that the 
Russians have no parliamentary 
tradition and historically have 
tended to reject “rigid legalism.” 
He also recognizes limitations in 
the process of legitimation. For 
example, he sees subversion of the 
federal principle and erosion of the 
rights of union republics in the 
practice of holding joint sessions of 
the two chambers and of their 
commissions—a practice that de- 
means the role of the Soviet of 
Nationalities. Moreover, he con- 
cedes the significance of the inter- 
locking role of personnel in higher 
party bodies and in the officialdom 
of the Supreme Soviet. If there is a 
contradictory quality in Vanne- 
man’s work, it may simply reflect 
the contradictory (or anomalous?) 
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nature of the Supreme Soviet in the 
Soviet political system. 

Potentially, the two chambers of 
the Supreme Soviet could play a 
more important role, one that con- 
ceivably could lead to a restruc- 
turing of the system. Vanneman 
notes, for example, the growing 
role of their commissions and sub- 
commissions. Yet one must also 
recognize that the hard realities of 
these chambers’ ritualistically brief 
sessions make such a development 
remote. Vanneman also empha- 
sizes an ‘‘embryonic ombudsman 
function” of the deputy. But how 
can such a role develop in view of 
the high rate of turnover among 
deputies (the overwhelming major- 
ity are not elected to a second 
five-year term)? Only with more se- 
cure tenure could deputies effec- 
tively monitor the activities of tne 
Soviet bureaucracy. As matters 
now stand, most deputies come 
and go, while those deputies who 
are returned are principally mem- 
bers of the party apparatus and the 
governmental bureaucracy. 


IN FACT, a great deal of the re- 
pression that occurs in the Soviet 
Union emanates from administra- 
tive bodies and hence, in practice, 
is beyond the purview of elected 
deputies. For example, the purely 
administrative decisions of oblast 
officials of the Council for Religious 
Affairs can close a house of wor- 
ship. These same officials can 
simply ignore the signed petitions 
of citizens requesting permission to 
reopen or build a church. The legal 
basis for such decisions is not 
published, and recourse to the 
courts or to the plenary session of 
the local soviet by religious believ- 
ers is unlikely to obtain redress. 
Soviet officials can also deny 
housing or appropriate employ- 
ment to released political prisoners, 
thus “punishing” them beyond the 
terms of formal sentences. 


Such circumstances highlight 
the gap between the legal litany of 
constitution or codes and the 
meaning given them in administra- 
tive and judicial practice. Similarly, 
Soviet legal textbooks and com- 
mentaries emphasize the theoreti- 
cal as against the applied aspects 
of law. The same approach unfor- 
tunately characterizes the brief 
popular work Le droit soviétique by 
Michel Lesage, professor at the 
Sorbonne. This volume, which 
often reads like a Soviet textbook, 
sans ideological overtones, could 
safely pass the Moscow censors for 
official publication in a Russian 
translation. It is descriptive, in an 
incomplete sense—for all its refer- 
ences to various Soviet laws, it 
avoids any judgments or discussion 
of practical legal problems. The 
closest approximation to a judg- 
ment is the author’s assertion that 
in Soviet legislation, in contrast to 
that of the West, the “interests of 
the author are subordinated to 
those of society” (page 108). Yet 
Lesage avoids the obvious ques- 
tions of who actually represents 
“society” or how its interests are 
articulated. 

In endeavoring to avoid saying 
anything critical or even controver- 
sial about Soviet law, Lesage 
equates “legality” with the Russian 
definition of kontrol’ —verification 
of the activities of administrative 
bodies and public organizations. In 
practice, kontrol’ means deter- 
mining whether or not party policy 
has been faithfully executed by the 
particular agency or organization 
such as a court, a ministry, or even 
the procuracy. Limiting legality to 
kontrol’ makes it possible for Le- 
sage to avoid any examination of 
the ends to which law is directed or 
to assume that such ends are ap- 
propriate. Legality is then equated 
with governmental policy and ‘‘so- 
cial control.” The approach tends 
to accept the Soviet Union’s own 
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positivist approach to “legality,’’ 
which is not receptive to philosoph- 
ical debate on the substance and 
alternative purposes of the law. 

Lesage attaches significance to 
the fact that the number of Soviet 
legal personnel increased by 38 
percent between 1959 and 1970. 
Yet, as he also demonstrates, the 
overwhelming majority are in ad- 
ministrative and enterprise law. 
Lawyers in the state procuracy and 
judiciary (more than 30,000) out- 
number by two to one those in the 
advokatura, i.e., lawyers engaged 
in legal practice on the behalf of 
individuals. Moreover, the nature of 
such legal practice and the many 
limitations imposed upon defense 
counsel in Soviet proceedings re- 
ceive no attention in Lesage’s 
book. 


PETER JUVILER’s Revolutionary 
Law and Order is a markedly dif- 
ferent work, for it clearly relates 
Soviet law enforcement to political 
ends. It is undoubtedly the best 
single volume on the Soviet system 
of criminal justice and does not 
omit any important issue. The en- 
tire history of Soviet legal and judi- 
cial practice passes in concise re- 
view, and the author provides a 
wealth of documentation from the 
full range of Soviet and non-Soviet 
literature. 

As Juviler points out, crime is 
alive and well in the Soviet Union. 
In fact, it is so extensive that offi- 
cial statistics remain a state secret, 
available only to a limited number 
of officials. And even those statis- 
tics are probably unreliable be- 
cause of underreporting of crime 
due to numerous undetected or ig- 
nored varieties of ‘‘white-collar 
crime” and theft of state property. 

Despite the persistence of crime, 
criminology is a recent phenome- 
non in Soviet society. Although mil- 
lions languished and perished in 
prison camps, there was no crimi- 
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nology under Stalin. His succes- 
sors have restored the study of 
crime but have limited the number 
of criminologists (Juviler estimated 
the total at about 150) and have di- 
rected them principally to criminal 
law research rather than research 
into the sociology of crime. Juviler 
contends that Soviet policy seeks 
to combine repression with preven- 
tive measures in combating crime. 
However, Soviet criminology suf- 
fers, he contends, from a failure to 
resolve such ideologically sensitive 
questions as the extent to which 
crime is a social phenomenon or 
has a biological or psychological 
basis. The latter approach poses a 
threat to the Soviet view of crime by 
raising the possibility of a revival of 
Lombrosianism,* with its bio- 
psychological approach and study 
of the criminal personality and 
genetic factors. Thus, Soviet 
criminology, like the legal profes- 
Sion, must pursue its expertise 
within political limitations. 

The influence of ideology on 
criminology in the USSR is given 
little attention in Peter Solomon's 
Soviet Criminologists and Criminal 
Policy. One is particularly surprised 
that in Solomon’s interviews with 
more than 40 Soviet crime spe- 
cialists concerning the important 
role of certain criminologists in 
three cases of the 1960’s, there is 
no investigation of their role in the 
area of penal policy. To be Sure, 
Solomon may have avoided this 
ideologically sensitive topic out of a 
certain self-confinement, or his in- 
terviewees may have been reticent 
to discuss penal practices with a 
foreigner. But the most likely infer- 
ence is that the Soviet 
criminologists themselves have 
been prevented from focusing on 


4After Italian criminologist Cesare 
Lombroso. His major treatise L'Uomo 
delinquente was partially translated into 
English as Criminal Man, in 1911. 
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this important aspect of criminal. 


policy. If they are indeed unaware 
of what goes on in Soviet prisons, 
they can hardly be called profes- 
sional criminologists. Fortunately 
for at least outside observers, the 
abundant samizdat documentation 
prepared by political prisoners pro- 
vides important information on 
Soviet penal policies and practices 
and provides a new dimension to 
our understanding of Soviet legal- 
ity.® . 

In enlisting the expertise of 
criminal law specialists to combat 
the serious crime problem, Soviet 
policymakers have, Solomon notes, 
relied on only a relatively narrow 
circle of Moscow specialists. 
Leningrad specialists were ne- 
glected, and those in the non- 
Russian republics were ignored. In 
addition, those who are consulted 
are establishment specialists 
employed as legal researchers in 
the USSR Procuracy and Ministry 
of the Interior (MVD). 

Of course, as Richard Wortman 
reminds us in his impressive 
monograph, The Development of a 
Russian Legal Consciousness, it 
was establishment specialists who 
laid the groundwork for the Judicial 
Reform of 1864. The Reform 
created a judiciary that had profes- 
sional solidarity and sought to be 
independent of the administration. 
However, although the study of law 
became popular in the Russian 
Empire, the Reform was to a large 
extent aborted because the Rus- 
Sian executive saw itself as the sole 
source of legality. This particular 
syndrome of political culture per- 
sists to the present day in the 
Soviet Union’s Russian rulers. Pre- 
sumably, the Soviet leaders would 
accept Wortman’s thesis that an 


5 Also, for an eyewitness account of 
conditions in the infamous Vladimir Prison, 
see Greville Wynne, Contact on Gorky Street, 
New York, NY, Atheneum, 1968. 


independent judiciary was incom- 
patible with Russian autocracy and 
a threat to ‘“‘untrammeled executive 
power” (p. 285). 

Wortman concludes (p. 288) that 
“legal modernization did not bring 
an element of stability to Russia” 
after 1864. One might ask whether 
the Soviet rulers are not facing a 
similar dilemma. They have sought 
the benefits of a degree of ‘legal 
modernization,’ but they have 
been unwilling to face up to its im- 


plications and long-range conse-‘ 


quences. Thus, the Soviet oli- 
garchs have refused to accord the 
legal profession even the limited 
freedom of activity that it enjoyed 
under the imperial regime. 
Nevertheless, the oligarchs and the 
lawyers—those of the latter who 
are not mere technicians and 
chinovniki (bureaucrats)—may be 
on a long-term collision course. In 
this regard, it is significant that 
lawyers are to be found among to- 
day’s Soviet émigrés and dissi- 
dents.® 


THOSE WHO would understand 
Soviet law need to seek answers to 
a number of persistent questions: 
Why is the accused denied access 
to defense counsel during the pre- 
trial investigation? Why have cer- 
tain accused persons been held for 
more than the nine-month 
maximum period provided for in 
the procedural code? Why are de 
facto closed trials held in the cases 
of political defendants despite the 
professed commitment to glasnost’ 
(publicity)? Why have there been 
no known acquittals in political 


® See the case of the Ukrainian jurists Levko 
Lukianenko, lvan Kandyba, and losyp 
Borovnytsky in Michael Browne, Ed., Ferment 
in the Ukraine, New York, NY, Praeger 
Publishers, 1971, pp. 31-93. For the case of 
the Ukrainian lawyer, levhen Kramar, see his 
letter to Communist parties of Western 
Europe, Canada, and the US, published in 
Suchasnist’, January 1977, pp. 103-06. 


trials? Why have professional 
criminals rather than political pris- 
oners benefited from amnesties? 
Why are Soviet officials so ob- 
sessed with obtaining recantations 
from political prisoners? Why has 
the death penalty been imposed on 
alleged Nazi collaborators more 
than three decades after the war 
while the Soviet Procuracy has 
failed to prosecute thousands of 
MVD and security police officials 
and camp officers and guards who 
perpetrated crimes against inno- 
cent prisoners during the ‘cult of 
personality’? Why is there no 
Soviet judicial body of unques- 
tioned integrity to serve as a court 
empowered to resolve issues of 
constitutional interpretation? Why 
is constitutional law a neglected 
branch of Soviet jurisprudence? 

The answers to these important 
questions lie beyond the artificial 
limits of legal research and must 
be sought in the study of Russian 
political values and experience. It 
has been all too easy for the Soviet 
oligarchs to blur the distinction be- 
tween zakonnost’ (legality) and 
zakonomernost’ (conformity with 
“law’’—whether natural, social, or 
historical). Their excessive use of 
the latter term in conjunction with 
the “‘‘laws”’ of their ideology has 
undoubtedly resulted in the corrup- 
tion of “legality.” One of the most 
important questions in the Soviet 
Union’s future is whether or not the 
Communist Party can continue “to 
redefine what legality is at any 
stage, [and] to reorder justice in 
terms of its changing political 
needs” (Juviler, p. 177). Whether 
the challenging appeals to new, 
more universal sources of legal 
standards that are surfacing in 
samizdat writings will fare any bet- 
ter than the 1864 reform efforts 
may not be so important as the 
evidence they give that a search for 
a legal consciousness persists. 
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Metropol as a Social Phenomenon 


by Konstantin M. Simis 


Metropol’. Moscow, 1979. 


IN JANUARY 1979, a group of 23 
Soviet writers announced in Mos- 
cow that it had published eight 
typewritten copies of a legal un- 
censored almanac called Met- 
ropol’. As a form of publication, the 
almanac has a long tradition in 
Russian literature, dating from the 
time of Aleksandr Pushkin in the 
early 19th century. It is a collection 
of writings by various men of let- 
ters, published under the same 
title from time to time but not at 
regular intervals (which distin- 
guishes it from a journal). 

This issue of Metropol’ contains 
dozens of poems from the pens of 
nine poets as well as four essays 
and articles, but literary prose fills 
most of its 500 pages. Among the 
authors are such widely known and 
officially recognized writers as 
Andrey Voznesenskiy, Bella 
Akhmadulina, Andrey Bitov, Fazil’ 
Iskander, Mark Rozovskiy, Leonard 
Batkin, and Vasiliy Rakitin; two 
popular ‘bards’ (poets who write 
the texts and music to their songs 
as well as perform them), Viadimir 
Vysotskiy and Yuzef Aleshkovskiy; 
and some relatively young writers 
never, or almost never, published 
before in the USSR. 

The contents of the almanac are 
markedly apolitical in nature. In all 
500 pages of the publication, there 
is no direct criticism of the Soviet 


regime, there are no attacks on the 
government’s policies, there is, 
generally speaking, nothing that 
might create a sensation for the 
Western news media. 
Nevertheless, all major newspa- 
pers and agencies with corre- 
spondents in Moscow carried de- 
tailed reports about this seemingly 
unsensational event, devoid at first 
glance of any political interest. Is it 
fitting that the publication by a 
group of writers of their strictly ar- 
tistic works without submitting 
them to censorship should attract 
the attention of the world press? Is 
it also fitting that the nearly simul- 
taneous publication of the uncen- 
sored journal Journey by a group of 
Moscow socialists went almost un- 
noticed, despite the fact that the 
journal’s content is highly political? 
This reviewer would submit that 
the answers to both questions must 
be affirmative. The appearance of a 
new dissident political journal in 
the mainstream of current samiz- 
dat merely means (regardless of 
how valuable and interesting its 
contents may be) that the dissident 
movement, despite many a pes- 
Simistic prediction, continues to 
exist and to employ forms and 
methods of activity by now tradi- 
tional. This is why the Journey’s 
publication did not stir any par- 
ticular interest in the West or fur- 
nish new material for analysis. The 


publication of Metropol’, however, 


suggests that the process of libera- 
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tion and disengagement of Soviet 
society from the internal and exter- 
nal bondage of thought and 
creativity to which it has been 
subjected since the 1920’s has en- 
tered a qualitatively new phase of 
development and extends far be- 
yond the comparatively narrow cir- 
cle of dissidents. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL and political 
climate for the publication of Met- 
ropol’ was prepared by the prior 
Struggle of Soviet society for free- 
dom of thought and for the right to 
actually use those freedoms stated 
in Soviet laws. In this sense, Met- 
ropol’ is genetically linked to the 
movement for the protection of 
rights, to the free exhibitions of 
nonconformist painters in the early 
1970's, and to samizdat. 

Through an unrelenting effort 
over many years, the movement for 
the protection of rights managed to 
heighten awareness in Soviet soci- 
ety that the state has the duty to 
implement its laws and respect the 
rights of citizens, and that citizens 
themselves have the right to act in 
any way not forbidden by law. The 
action of those who participated in 
the publication of Metropol’ repre- 
sented a concrete outgrowth of this 
movement, for the publication of 
the almanac constituted an effort 
to exercise a right. It was carried 
out with complete openness and, 
more important, with complete le- 


gality. 
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This was by no means the result 
of chance or accident. The partici- 
pants in Metropol’ were particularly 
concerned that there be nothing in 
their actions that violated the law or 
that suggested a conspiracy. In 
1977, when the idea of the al- 
manac had already matured, some 
of the persons involved in the proj- 
ect came to me for legal consulta- 
tion. (At that time, | was still living 
in Moscow.) They put before me 
two questions: (a) Does the publi- 
cation of a typewritten uncensored 
collection of apolitical works violate 
any Soviet law, and can such an 
action result in any administrative 
or legal liability for those taking it? 
(b) Do the authors retain their 
rights to the works published in 
this fashion? | replied that, in strict- 
est conformity with existing Soviet 
legislation, the answer to the first 
question was negative, and the an- 
swer to the second question was 
positive. 

Despite the commonalities men- 
tioned above, however, there is a 
feature of the publication of Met- 
ropol’ that sets it apart from the 
movement for the protection of 
rights. The activity of the partici- 
pants in the movement for the pro- 
tection of rights (among whom we 
find natural and mathematical sci- 
entists, teachers, writers, and the 
like) is in no way connected with 
their professional activity. They are 
conducting a political struggle to 
ensure that every citizen in the 
country can truly avail himself of 
the social and political rights pro- 
claimed by law. The publication by 
a group of professional writers of 
their works in an uncensored al- 
manac, on the other hand, is a ful- 
fillment of their professional tasks 
and assignments in accordance 
with the principles proclaimed by 
the movement for the protection of 
rights. 

The compilers of the almanac 
emphasize quite strongly the pro- 


fessional nature of their activity 
with regard to the publication of 
the journal. Metropol’ opens with a 
manifesto which states: “We deal 
with literature, and this is where we 
stand: there is nothing healthier 
and more entertaining for us than 
writing and showing what we have 
written. ...”’ Moreover, the frontis- 
piece of the almanac carries a spe- 
cial declaration that defends the 
authors’ rights of the compilers and 
members. 

Thus, the participants in Met- 
ropol’ are engaged not in the pro- 
tection of their rights, but in im- 
plementing their rights as profes- 
sionals. This aspect of their activity 
not only differentiates it from that 
of the movement for the protection 
of rights but also marks an obvious 
step forward for the latter, a sign of 
its indisputable Success. 

In order to assess this progress, 
one has only to look back into the 
not-too-distant past. No more than 
15 years ago, the social and 
psychological climate in the coun- 
try was such that Yuliy Daniel and 
Andrey Sinyavskiy could not even 
imagine that a writer could ever 
openly exercise his right to publish 
his works. With all their courage, 
with all their inner spiritual inde- 
pendence, they still published their 
writings under aliases that kept 
their identities quite secret. And at 
that time the authorities threw 
them into camps for these actions, 
which in no way were in violation of 
Soviet criminal law. 

To be sure, the action of the 
creators of Metropol’ is not totally 
without precedents. During the 
1960’s and the early 1970's, for 
example, a small group of Soviet 
lawyers who took an active part in 
political proceedings, openly and 
publicly defended in court hearings 
the right of Soviet citizens to ex- 
press opposition to the regime on 
the basis of the freedom of press, 
Speech, and demonstration pro- 
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claimed in the Soviet Constitution 
of 1936. 

In addition, nonconformist 
painters in 1974 managed to get 
official permission to exhibit their 
paintings and drawings. The initial 
exhibition took place in an aban- 
doned field on the outskirts of 
Moscow on a rainy autumn day. 
But detachments of agents of the 
Committee for State Security (KGB) 
and militia, disguised as civilians, 
tore apart this first uncensored 
exhibition. | myself witnessed the 
paintings being thrown into bon- 
fires especially lit for that purpose, 
and participants and viewers of the 
exhibition being chased away by 
bulldozers and sprayed with water 
jets. The battle on the outskirts of 
Moscow was thus won by the au- 
thorities. This, however, was a Pyr- 
rhic victory. The explosion of indig- 
nation and contempt all over the 
world was so strong that it forced 
the authorities to capitulate. The 
very next week, the authorities 
permitted a free exhibition of non- 
conformist art in IZzmaylovskiy Park. 
This exhibition was followed by 
other officially tolerated exhibitions 
appearing on a regular basis in 
halls that belonged to the Soviet 
Artists’ Union. 

Even though Metropol’ bears 
many similarities to the free exhibi- 
tions of artists and painters, how- 
ever, there are some things about 
the almanac that distinguish it from 
the exhibitions as a social 
phenomenon. First, it should be 
noted that all the exhibitions (ex- 
cept the first, in Izmaylovskiy Park) 
were not totally uncensored. In 
fact, the paintings had been pre- 
viously examined and selected by a 
commission of the Group Commit- 
tee of Artists. The compilers of 
Metropol’, in contrast, did not allow 
any censorship prior to publication. 
They did not submit the almanac 
anywhere for a preliminary exam- 
ination or check. 


But the main distinction con- 
cerns the status of those involved 
in the enterprises. Among the par- 
ticipants in the free exhibitions, 
there were virtually no members of 
the Soviet Artists’ Union, and there 
were no painters who were Officially 
recognized, whose works were reg- 
ularly shown at official exhibitions, 
and whose source of livelihood was 
income from the state. In other 
words, all the participants in the 
free exhibitions were beyond the 
boundaries of the official estab- 
lishment of Soviet art. When we 
analyze the makeup of the partici- 
pants in Metropol’, on the other 
hand, the picture is completely dif- 
ferent. Of the 23 authors published 
in the journal, 14 are members of 
the unions of writers, of cinema 
workers, and of artists. And the two 
main artists for the almanac are not 
only members of the Union of Art- 
ists but are also part of the small 
group of leading and officially rec- 
ognized theater artists. 

When | looked at the list of au- 
thors included in Metropol’, | was 
Struck particularly by the abun- 
dance of names of writers who not 
only are officially recognized in the 
Soviet Union, but are appreciated 
and loved by the reading public. 
The books of these authors, pub- 
lished in editions of tens of 
thousands of copies, are sold out in 
bookstores in a few hours time and 
are then sold on the black market 
at three to five times their official 
price. Some of the authors even 
enjoy the privileges which full rec- 
ognition by the authorities usually 
entails: regular visits abroad to 
“‘capitalist’’ countries (which 
proves that they are highly trusted 
by the authorities), state prizes, 
and the like. The publication of 
Metropol’, in short, is a rebellion 
among those fully integrated into 
the official establishment of Soviet 
art against the unwritten laws, 
against total censorship. 
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IN MANY RESPECTS, the publica- 
tion of Metropol’ resembles what in 
the Soviet Union is known as 
samizdat and tamizdat, the publi- 
cation of material by Soviet authors 
using their own names without the 
official authorization of the compe- 
tent organ of state administration. 
What Metropol’ has in common 
with samizdat are the dissemina- 
tion technique (typescript), the 
small printing (eight copies), the 
lack of censorship, and, last but 
not least, the fact that the pub- 
lishers are the authors themselves. 
However, there is one factor, one 
element, which sets Metropol’ 
apart from current samizdat publi- 
cations. This is the complete ab- 
sence of secretiveness during the 
preparation of the almanac and at 
the time of its original dissemina- 
tion. As one of the contributors to 
the almanac—Yuzef Aleshkov- 
skiy—said in an interview with 
Radio Liberty on February 5, 1979, 
the almanac was prepared and 
published totally in the open. Un- 
like Metropol’, traditional samizdat 
is circulated under conditions of 
total secrecy, and the publishers, 
with very few exceptions, do every- 
thing possible to remain unknown. 

While Metropol’, like tamizdat, 
has been sent to a publisher 
abroad without the permission or 
authorization of the All-Union Ad- 
ministration for the Protection of 
Authors’ Rights, there are some 
substantial differences here as 
well. In transmitting their works for 
publication to publishers abroad, 
the best known among the tamiz- 
dat authors decide to break openly 
with the official establishment— 
that is, to accept expulsion or to 
resign from the Soviet Writers’ 
Union, to abandon hope of publica- 
tion of their works by the Soviet 
publishing houses, and so forth. To 
judge from information reaching us 
from Moscow, the participants in 
Metropol’ seem to want to continue 
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their professional activity in the 
mainstream of official Soviet cul- 
ture. 


ALL THE WORKS published in 
Metropol’ are apolitical in the 
Strictest sense of that word. Even if 
the participants themselves had 
not proclaimed the apolitical nature 
of the almanac—as did Yuzef Alesh- 
kovskiy (in the above-mentioned 
interview) and Vasiliy Aksénov 
(in an interview given in Moscow to 
foreign correspondents')—that 
characteristic literally leaps out at 
the reader. Nevertheless, Metropol’ 
and its appearance are phenomena 
which can be, and indeed must be, 
evaluated and assessed not only in 
esthetic terms but also in socio- 
political terms. 

Officially, no state censorship 
exists in the Soviet Union. Under 
the relevant provision of the law, 
Glavlit (the Main Literary Adminis- 
tration), which in fact performs this 
censorship, is authorized only to 
see that the press does not publish 
information which could or does 
divulge state secrets. No juridical 
acts or provisions contain any men- 
tion of the censorship function or 
the powers of the organs of the 
party apparatus to carry out com- 
prehensive censorship measures. 

Nor is there any law in the Soviet 
Union that would forbid the repro- 
duction or dissemination of literary 
works on typewriters or reproduc- 
tion machinery. It is true that in 
1978 a special ukaz was issued 
“concerning administrative respon- 
sibility [liability] for the violation of 
rules concerning the establishment 
of printing and printing-engraving 
enterprises, the acquisition, sale, 
utilization, registration, and storage 
of reproduction technology.’? The 


1See, for example, Kevin Klose’s report in 
The Washington Post, Jan. 24, 1979. 

2Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR 
(Moscow), No. 37, 1978. 
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purpose of that ukaz was to pre- 
vent use of institutional typewriters 
and copying devices and machin- 
ery for samizdat purposes. But 
even that ukaz does nothing but 
establish administrative sanctions 
for the violation of the rules gov- 
erning storage of reproduction 
technology; it does not introduce 
any sanctions for its employment 
for nonadministrative or nonservice 
purposes. 

So much for official legislation. 
In actuality, however, any attempt 
to convey to the reader or the 
viewer literary works which have 
not passed through party-state 
censorship becomes, regardless of 
the contents of the works and the 
means used for their reproduction, 
a grave violation of unwritten rules 
of behavior. The political signifi- 
cance of the publication of Met- 
ropol’ consists precisely in that the 
writers and artists involved in pro- 
ducing it have torn through the 
cobwebs of unwritten rules that 
have enveloped Soviet society. 

Neither the opening manifesto’s 
declaration that Metropol’ is but an 
abode for the homeless (that is, for 
works rejected by state publishing 
houses) nor the apolitical quality of 
the published works diminishes the 
political significance of the al- 
manac’s appearance. In a country 
where the authorities claim a 
monopolistic control over thought 
and ideas, any public manifesta- 
tion of spiritual independence is 
taken by these authorities as a 
threat to the foundations of the re- 
gime. The publication of Metropol’ 
has particular social significance 
because the violators in this case 
are writers who are integrated into 
the official establishment and who 
assert their right to remain inside 
the establishment even though 
they may violate the unwritten laws 
under which it currently operates. 

In essence, the creators of Met- 
ropol’ have attempted to legalize 


the coexistence in the country of 
two cultures: the official one and 
the unofficial one (in the manifesto 
the latter is described as “outside 
the rolls’). They have sought to 
open up for Soviet artists the pos- 
sibility of working in and for the 
unofficial culture while still retain- 
ing their positions in the official 
culture. 


ALTHOUGH the members of the 
Secretariat of the Moscow section 
of the Soviet Writers’ Union who 
have called the creators of Met- 
ropol’ to task have had to recognize 
that not one single line of the al- 
manac contains anything anti- 
Soviet, they have charged that the 
publication of the almanac without 
any party-state ideological control 
was a grave ideological error. Fur- 
thermore, the head of the Sec- 
retariat, Feliks Kuznetsov, without 
directly naming Metropol’ but quite 
obviously referring to it, has de- 
fined the publication of the al- 
manac as a ‘diversion of ideologi- 
cal adversaries.’’ 

The overstatement and exagger- 
ation notwithstanding, these as- 
sessments accurately reflect the 
point of view of the authorities. The 
members of the Moscow Sec- 
retariat have in this case come out 
in defense of one of the principal 
foundations of the Soviet regime: 
the total monopolistic control of 
thought and the thought process. 

This is why | cannot agree with 
Yuzef Aleshkovskiy (although | fully 
understand the seriousness of the 
tactical considerations which un- 
derlay his remarks), who stated in 
the interview mentioned earlier that 
the persecutions of the participants 
in Metropol’ are the work not of the 
authorities but of the management 
of the writers’ organization of Mos- 
cow, and that these persecutions 


3Literaturnaya Rossiya (Moscow), Feb. 9, 
1979, p. 2. 
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are not in the interest of the state. | 
am well enough acquainted with 
the management and control 
mechanism of the Soviet system to 
be able to assert with complete cer- 
tainty that the leadership of the 
writers’ organization could not have 
undertaken disciplinary action 
without direct guidance, or at least 
without the direct sanction of the 
Moscow City Committee or (more 
likely) the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU). My contention is 
reinforced by events connected 
with the publication of Metropol’. 
To celebrate the launching of the 
almanac, its creators tried to or- 
ganize a reception at the Ritm res- 
taurant, to which they invited rep- 
resentatives of the artistic and sci- 
entific intelligentsia. The Sec- 
retariat of the Moscow section of 
the Writers’ Union asked the or- 
ganizers with exceptional insis- 
tence to cancel the reception. In- 
deed, it was considered so impor- 
tant to keep this reception from 
taking place that two of the leading 
producers of the Soviet Union— 
Oleg Yefremov, director of the 
Moscow Artistic Theater, and Yuriy 
Lyubimov, director of the Theater 
on the Taganka—were summoned 
to the Ministry of Culture of the 
USSR and told to pass up their in- 
vitations to attend. And on the very 
day of the reception the Ritm res- 
taurant was closed ‘‘for sanitary 
reasons.” 

There is no question that it 
would have been impossible for the 
Moscow writers’ organization alone 
to bring about these coordinated 
actions. In fact, such coordination 
could have been effected only on 
instructions of the Central Commit- 
tee of the CPSU (the Ministry of 
Culture of the USSR is not subor- 
dinated to the Moscow Committee) 
or the KGB organs (whose direc- 
tions and instructions are followed 
by all Soviet bodies, regardless of 


their positions in the hierarchy of 
the state). This circumstance is in- 
contestable proof that the Sec- 
retariat of the writers’ organization 
of Moscow acted upon orders from 
one or the other of these organs of 
authority. 

Nor can | agree with the descrip- 
tion by Lev Kopelev, whom | have 
known for a long time and whom | 
respect very highly, of the persecu- 
tions of the creators of Metropol’ as 
“shades of Stalinism.’’* In my view, 
persecution for actions similar to 
the publication of Metropol’ was 
not merely characteristic of the 
period of Stalinism, but has been 
typical of the Soviet regime in all 
phases of its existence. Of course, 
the exercise of total and monopolis- 
tic control over thought and the 
thought process has gone through 
various phases: origins and de- 
velopment (the 1920's); the apogee 
(from the 1930's until 1956); and, 
finally, the present phase—the 
phase of corrosion and stagnation 
that began with the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU, at which then First 
Secretary of the party Nikita 
Khrushchev exposed what he 
called the “personality cult.” How- 
ever, the changes that have oc- 
curred in the phenomenon of 
thought control during the transi- 
tion from one phase to another 
(changes in the degree of totality, 
the degree of rigidity, the form of 
persecution of the manifestations 
of spiritual independence, and so 
on) are evidence not of qualitative 
changes in the regime itself, but of 
the fact that the regime, while 
maintaining its initial characteris- 
tics (totalitarian rule), modifies its 
behavior and adjusts to altering ex- 
ternal circumstances. The reaction 
of the Soviet authorities to the pub- 
lication of Metropol’ fully corrobo- 
rates this point of view. 

In accordance with its nature, 


4The Washington Post, Jan. 24, 1979. 
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the Soviet regime does not want to 
admit the existence of uncontrolled 
art; therefore, it cannot but under- 
take steps to suppress a group of 
writers endeavoring to exercise 
their right to freedom of creativity. 
To be sure, the regime, in view of 
the prevailing external circum- 
stances (the need for intensive 
economic, scientific, and technical 
relations with the developed coun- 
tries of the West, the necessity to 
take into account the interests of 
the international Communist 
movement, the existence of vitally 
important geopolitical conflicts with 
China, and so on) cannot react to 
the publication of Metropol’ in the 
same fashion that it would have 
reacted 30 years ago (by arrests 
and sentences to labor camps) or 
even five years ago (with bulldozers 
and bonfires). Still, the Soviet re- 
gime cannot afford to give up per- 
secution altogether, for Metropol’ is 
dangerous to the regime not only 
on its own merits but also as a 
precedent, as the embodiment of 
another conquered bridgehead of 
free thought from which philoso- 
phers, historians, sociologists, 
theater producers, composers, 
etc., may tomorrow launch an of- 
fensive against the monopoly of 
state control over thought and the 
thought process. 

It is precisely this collision be- 
tween the desire to strangle the 
germs of freedom of thought and 
press, on the one hand, and the 
need to consider external circum- 
stances, on the other, that explains 
why the measures of persecution 
against the participants in the pro- 
duction of Metropol’, for all their 
blatant repressiveness, have thus 
far turned out to be insufficient and 
inconsequential. From the press, 
from the Aleshkovskiy interview, 
and from information that has 
reached me privately from Mos- 
cow, it is clear that Soviet au- 
thorities are taking steps to cut off 
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the sources of income of the au- 
thors of Metropol’. The screening 
of motion pictures with scripts by 
Vasiliy Aksénov and Andrey Bitov 
has been forbidden, and the latter 
has been expelled from the Insti- 
tute of Literature of the Soviet Writ- 
ers’ Union, where he taught. The 
typeset plates of a book in which 
the works of some of the partici- 
pants in the almanac were to have 
appeared have been destroyed. 
New writings by the contributors to 
Metropol’ are not being published, 
and old ones are not being given to 
readers in libraries. 

Nonetheless, the response of 
Soviet authorities has been limited 
in nature. At the meeting of the 
Secretariat of the writers’ organiza- 
tion of Moscow, according to 
Aleshkovskiy, the authors of Met- 
ropol’ were subjected to a flood of 
insults and accusations, but they 
were not threatened with expulsion 
from the Writers’ Union, although a 
few months later a resolution 
adopted prior to the publication of 
Metropol’ to admit two of the al- 
manac’s contributors (Viktor 
Yerofeyev and Yevgeniy Popov) into 
the Union was “revised.” Only a 
few years ago, such renowned and 
well-established writers as Vladimir 
Voynovich, Aleksandr Galich, and 
Vladimir Kornilov were summarily 
expelled from the Union when they 
did not toe the official line. More- 
over, the authorities did not even 
resort to the mass media to deal a 
blow to the authors of Metropol’ by 
a devastating review—a tactic they 
had employed many times in the 
past to maintain their control. 
Yuzef Aleshkovskiy reports that an 
article entitled ‘‘Banality’’ and 
scheduled for publication in Li- 
teraturnaya gazeta was suppressed 
at the last moment. 

It is difficult to say what further 
repressive action the authorities 
might take, for we do not have 
enough evidence at present to 
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draw any reliable conclusions 
about how far the authorities are 
prepared to go in the persecution 
of the creators of Metropol’, and 
how steadfast the latter will be. 
Sources in Moscow inform me: 
“They [the authorities] get them 
with money, with the ruble—every- 
thing has been thrown out from 
everywhere. This, of course, is par- 
ticularly hard on those who are un- 
known, not protected by anything.” 
It is also reported that the authors 
are called, one by one, to the Writ- 
ers’ Union, where they are prom- 
ised full pardon and mass publica- 
tion of their writings if they make a 
public apology. But according to 
information that has reached me, 
as of May 1979 not one of the 23 
authors published in Metropol’ had 
apologized or had split from the 
group. Sources in Moscow write: 
“They all hang together in solidar- 
ity, and none of them loses his 
faith.”” Moreover, according to the 
Same sources, many people in 
their entourage are ready to sup- 
port them, and 13 writers have de- 
clared themselves willing to join the 
almanac and publish works in it. 


IF WE extrapolate from the facts 
known to us about the evolution of 
Soviet society over the past quarter 
of a century, we can predict with a 
fair amount of certainty that the 
process of establishment and ex- 
pansion of the unofficial culture will 


continue in the Soviet Union. 
Scores of new groups of artistic 
and scientific intelligentsia, fired by 
the desire for freedom of self- 
expression, probably will dare to 
violate the unwritten prohibitions 
and at the same time will strive to 
maintain their positions in the offi- 
cial culture, in the official estab- 
lishment. There is also reason to 
believe that as this process ex- 
pands to larger and wider strata, 
the authorities will be forced to 
reconcile themselves to some ex- 
tent to the simultaneous and par- 
allel activity of the same persons in 
both cultures. 

Today, of course, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to foresee how far this 
process may go, for there is great 
uncertainty about the only factor 
which can slow down or accelerate 
the process—namely, the degree 
to which the authorities will insti- 
tute repressive measures in re- 
sponse to it. Depending on how the 
change of personnel in the gov- 
erning party-state apparatus pro- 
ceeds, depending on domestic 
economic circumstances and on 
the international situation, these 
measures could prove more or less 
stringent, more or less consequen- 
tial. However, we can predict with 
the utmost confidence: the Soviet 
regime will not fully abandon at- 
tempts to suppress any manifesta- 
tion of independent thought, inde- 
pendent art. 


THE COMPILERS of Metropol’ have 
devised as a poetic epigraph to the 
almanac a poem by Vladimir Vy- 
sotskiy about a poet who wants to 
lie flat on the bottom of the ocean 
like a submarine, lie there motion- 
less and unheard by anybody 


“So that nobody 
Could find our bearings!” 


It seems to me that it might have 
been better had they selected as 
an epigraph to the almanac an- 
other poem from the work of the 
same poet. This is about the wolf 
who dared jump across the line of 
red flags with which hunters usu- 
ally stake out the pack during a 
hunt. With his mother’s milk, the 
pup sucks in an unwritten law: 


“You may not go beyond the 
flags.” 


But, writes the poet: 


‘| have abandoned obedience 
and 

Have gone beyond the flags— 

The thirst for life was stronger.” 


The thirst for free creativity, the 
thirst for self-expression of those 
writers who have taken part in the 
compilation of Metropol’ has 
turned out to be stronger than the 
fear of unwritten prohibitions. They 
have jumped beyond the flags. 
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SYMPTOMATIC of the state of 


Western studies of Soviet nationali- 
ties is the absence of a widely ac- 
cepted single monograph devoted 
to Soviet nationalities policy as a 
whole. Furthermore, Western 
textbooks on Soviet politics often 
discuss the nationalities only 
briefly, typically failing to devote as 
much as a single chapter to them. 
Representative of this neglect is 
Jerry F. Hough’s recent revision of 
Merle Fainsod’s classic How Rus- 
sia 1s Ruled, which despite its new 
title, How The Soviet Union Is Gov- 
erned,' scarcely conveys a sense of 


the multinational character of the 
Soviet system. 

To be sure, several good vol- 
umes have appeared on the polli- 
tics of particular nationality groups 
or regions, especially for certain 
periods. (But no comprehensive 
treatments have been published of 
the politics of such important re- 
gions as Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, 
Azerbaydzhan, Georgia, and the 
Tatarskaya ASSR, among others.) 
Moreover, there has in the last few 
years been an enormous surge of 
scholarly production on Soviet 
nationalities, especially in journal 
articles and in multi-authored 
edited works. The importance of 
the ethnic components of the dis- 
sident movement, particularly 
among Ukrainians, Baltic groups, 
Crimean Tatars, and Jews, has also 
evoked a great deal of journalistic 
and scholarly attention. While most 
of this recent writing on the 
nationalities has contributed to our 
understanding of the dimensions of 
the nationality problem in the 
USSR, its primary role has been to 
sharpen our awareness that there 
is indeed a problem. Far from 
having “‘‘solved”’ the nationalities 
question, Soviet leaders must con- 
sider it as among the most salient 


‘Jerry Hough and Merle Fainsod, How the 
Soviet Union Is Governed, Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1979. 
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issues on the political agenda. 

The lack of a comprehensive 
monograph or of a consistent em- 
phasis on nationality problems in 
textbooks on Soviet politics may re- 
flect the special difficulties for the 
individual scholar of conducting 
original research on this complex 
subject, especially because so 
much important information ap- 
pears in the non-Russian lan- 
guages. But as is revealed by the 
excellent Summaries of the back- 
grounds and recent developments 
of large Soviet nationalities in the 
Handbook of Major Soviet National- 
ities (hereafter referred to as 
Handbook), we know a lot about 
the histories of the main 
nationalities, the impact of Soviet 
nationalities policy, current prob- 
lems in ethnic relations, and the 
strengths and weaknesses of 
ethnic attachments. The essays il- 
lustrate, too, that experts on par- 
ticular groups can uncover in local 
languages important information 
not available in Russian. Originally 
prepared as a reference manual for 
the US Information Agency (now 
the US International Communica- 
tion Agency), the Handbook 
should not only fulfill that function 
well, but is the best single Eng- 
lish-language reference work on 
the chief Soviet nationalities. 

Like most such collective efforts, 
however, the Handbook fails to 
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provide a coherent framework for 
understanding the differences in 
the situations and prospects of the 
nationalities. For example, while 
the essays all discuss factors that 
shape the national attitudes of par- 
ticular nationalities—such as his- 
tory, language, religion, and com- 
petition with Russians—the sepa- 
rate essays cannot assess the rela- 
tive importance of the various fac- 
tors. Consider, for example, the 
role of immigration of Russians in 
determining the vitality of the indi- 
genous nationality of a republic. 
From the individual essays in the 
Handbook, as well as several es- 
says in Ralph Clem’s The Soviet 
West, we might expect the assimi- 
lation of members of the local na- 
tionality to be affected not only by 
immigration of Russians but also 
by such factors as the group’s reli- 
gious heritage and literary tradition. 
But to discern how susceptible 
various groups may be to assimila- 
tion (i.e., to determine the relative 
effects of interethnic group con- 
tacts, religious heritage, and 
strength of the literary tradition), 
we would need to conduct carefully 
controlled, comparative studies or 
“experiments,’’ such as the recent 
one by Roman Szporluk for the 
Ukraine and Belorussia.? 

In designing such experiments, 
one should not ignore the experi- 
ences of even the smallest nation- 
alities. It is difficult to agree with 
Richard Pipes’ statement that most 
Soviet ethnic groups “are so small 
as to be of interest primarily to the 
anthropologist, linguist, and de- 
mographer”’ (Handbook, p. 2). In 
fact, if we were to acknowledge the 
abilities of some of the smallest 
ethnic groups to survive under ex- 
traordinarily difficult conditions 


2?Roman Szporluk, ‘West Ukraine and West 
Belorussia: Historical Tradition, Social 
Communication and Linguistic Assimilation,” 
Soviet Studies (Glasgow), January 1979, 
pp. 76-98. 


brought on by modernization and 
by pressures to assimilate, we 
would not be very surprised by the 
abilities of the largest groups to de- 
vise survival strategies. Moreover, 
were we to identify which of the 
smaller groups have done best in 
preserving distinctive identities— 
namely, the Muslim nationalities — 
we would be better prepared to 
recognize the decisiveness of reli- 
gion (and related customs) as a 
factor fostering ethnic distinctive- 
ness. To determine the relative im- 
portance of factors such as popula- 
tion size, religion, literary tradition, 
or history to the maintenance of na- 
tional identities, then, one must go 
beyond the study of larger groups 
and beyond case studies of par- 
ticular nationalities (unless such 
case studies are placed carefully 
within a comparative analytic 
framework), and perhaps even be- 
yond the boundaries of the USSR. 


ALTHOUGH we lack a comprehen- 
sive survey of Soviet nationalities 
policies and problems, a number of 
scholars have tried to summarize 
the essence of Soviet policies. Most 
such efforts to summarize have 
adopted what may be termed an 
“adversary model” of nationalities 
policy, whereby the interests of the 
Russians or of central Communist 
Party leaders are opposed to the 
interests of non-Russian or regional 
populations. Party leaders (Rus- 
sians) are said variously to seek to 
russify, to integrate, to blend, to 
denationalize, to exploit econom- 
ically, or to Suppress the genuine 
national feelings of the non- 
Russian nationalities in order to 
maximize dictatorial control by the 
party, to benefit the dominant Rus- 
sian nationality, or to remold na- 
tional cultures to fit the stand- 
ardized shape of Soviet society; 
non-Russian nationalities are said 
to resist assimilation, exploitation, 
denationalization, russification, and 
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the denial of political and cultural 
autonomy. Thus, the title of Na- 
tionality Group Survival in Multi- 
Ethnic States implies an effort by 
subject nationalities to resist pres- 
sures toward assimilation and loss 
of autonomy. Nationalities, the 
book contends, have devised 
“flexible defenses” against loss of 
group identity. 

There is certainly nothing wrong 
with treating nationality relations as 
adversary in nature, for they are in 
fact adversary in many important 
respects, especially as they con- 
cern the desire of non-Russian 
groups for political and cultural au- 
tonomy. But the emphasis given to 
this dimension, and in particular to 
the immediate implications of cur- 
rent events, has led to a neglect of 
the nonadversary aspects of na- 
tionality relations. Recent writings 
have displayed a bias of emphasis, 
if not of interpretation. 

In part, this situation reflects the 
disciplinary backgrounds of those 
who have worked on the subject. 
The study of Soviet nationalities 
has been dominated by political 
scientists and historians, who con- 
centrate on political rights and on 
political relations among the 
nationalities. Even the great fasci- 
nation in the West with national 
dissent among cultural and literary 
groups has focused much more on 
the regime’s responses to’ dissent 
than on the development of cul- 
ture, language, and literature per 
se. Only a few sociologists, geog- 
raphers, and demographers, who 
ought to have a lot to say about 
changes in non-Russian societies 
and languages, have devoted much 
attention to Soviet nationalities— 
even those small nationalities in 
which “anthropologists, linguists, 
and demographers” are supposed 
to take special interest. 

By assuming that the most sig- 
nificant aspect of Soviet ethnic re- 
lations is what the Russians are 


doing to the non-Russians and 
what the non-Russians are doing in 
response, scholars have tended to 
underestimate the importance of 
several factors. These include: (a) 
the existence of certain shared val- 
ues among peoples of the USSR, 
above all the commitment to eco- 
nomic development; (b) the role of 
the federal system as a conflict- 
reducing device; (c) the lack of 
cohesion and certainty of purpose 
among top-level makers of nation- 
alities policy; and (d) the existence 
in national areas of autonomous 
processes of social change that are 
beyond centralized planning or 
control. 

The virtually universal commit- 
ment to industrialization and to 
economic development more gen- 
erally, while it does not by any 
means eliminate competition 
among groups for resources or for 
the benefits of development (Pipes 
is probably correct in stating that 
competition for resources and 
services is the most important 
single element that keeps ethnic 
feelings alive), at least assures that 
nationalities have a common inter- 
est in mass public education, the 
mechanization of agriculture, the 
automation of production, and so 
forth. If one does not give exclusive 
attention to the desire of nationali- 
ties for complete economic and 
political autarky, one can also rec- 
ognize in principle (though less in 
fact) the potential mutual benefits 
of regional economic differentiation 
and specialization in the USSR. 

It has become a cliché in writ- 
ings about Soviet nationalities to 
observe that the regime’s commit- 
ment to industrialization and to 
mass education in the native lan- 
guage, coupled with the delimita- 
tion of borders for national repub- 
lics, has reinforced national con- 
sciousness. Some scholars have 
gone on to argue that the demarca- 
tion of borders for Soviet nationali- 
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ty-language groups (and the provi- 
sion to them of a limited form of 
cultural autonomy) has sown the 
seeds of eventual destruction of 
the Soviet empire. That is, social 
mobilization of a population newly 
aware of its distinctive national 
heritage and strongly attached to 
the integral territory of the group 
will make central control of the 
periphery more difficult as time 
goes on. But by emphasizing that 
the Soviet regime has denied true 
autonomy to nationalities in the 
federal system—even if we some- 
times note that the sham autonomy 
of formal federalism is important to 
the survival of nationalities — we 
often neglect to consider that the 
federal structure may also help to 
ameliorate some sources of inter- 
group conflict. While few would 
claim that federalism is a decisive 
element in cementing Soviet 
nationalities together, the federal 
structure does provide a legitimate 
forum for a constrained form of 
bargaining by regional elites for 
their shares of national resources 
and investments. One need not 
view such bargaining as a strictly 
zero-sum competition between 
center and periphery (as one is 
tempted to do if one views au- 
tonomy as the chief and indivisible 
goal of national leaders). Rather, 
the bargaining, because of certain 
shared commitments to develop- 
ment in general, is often over 
Strategies for achieving common 
goals or increasing long-term eco- 
nomic growth. 

It is likewise worth underscoring 
that the 1977 Soviet Constitution 
provides no hint of the imminent 
dismantling of the federal struc- 
ture. This may well be an acknowl- 
edgment by party leaders that (in 
the words of a Soviet historian) the 
elimination of national borders 
would give rise to a “trauma to na- 
tional feelings” and would do great 
damage to nationality relations.® 
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Thus, even though the federal 
structure may reinforce national 
identities, it may also be a frame- 
work for reducing tensions or for 
establishing a context for debate 
over development strategies. 

A further drawback to the adver- 
sary model of nationality relations 
is that it tends to beg certain ques- 
tions. Specifically, it assumes that 
Soviet leaders have a unified set of 
goals that comprise a “nationality 
policy,’ and that most important 
changes in the social structures, 
cultures, and economies of the 
non-Russian areas are the result of 
policies imposed by the central au- 
thorities. To assume that there is a 
coherent nationality policy is easy 
because Soviet authorities so often 
claim to have one. One need only 
read the dozens of Soviet journal 
articles, pamphlets, and books on 
nationality relations published each 
year to discern the major aspects 
of the party line and even to find 
open evidence of the russification- 
ist, integrationist, antireligious em- 
phasis of the leaders. But in fact 
we know little about how the party 
line on nationalities has been 
shaped in recent years. We simply 
read the official line as if there 
were a consensus among the lead- 
ership (excepting, of course, such 
disgraced ‘‘nationalists’’ as Petr 
Shelest). In addition, we have only 
minimal knowledge of the “‘politics”’ 
of nationalities policy. To be sure, 
recent research has uncovered im- 
portant information about the 
selection of political leaders in the 
nationality areas, and scholars 
have investigated aspects of 
nationalities policy in some detail. 
Yet many key questions remain 
unexplored, to say nothing of being 
answered. Who, for instance, are 
the experts who advise in the for- 


3T. Yu. Burmistrova, Teoriya 
sotsialisticheskoy natsii (A Theory of the 
Socialist Nation), Leningrad, 1970, p. 40. 
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mulation of official policy? What 
role do representatives of the 
nationalities themselves play in the 
formulation of nationalities policy 
and of other policies that directly 
affect the national regions? How 
much flexibility is there in imple- 
menting central decisions? 

Similarly, we may exaggerate the 
importance of nationalities policy in 
producing changes in the non- 
Russian regions, simply because 
party documents have articulated a 
comprehensive set of goals for 
change: to eliminate backward cus- 
toms, to eradicate alien (feudal and 
bourgeois) ideologies, to promote 
the drawing-together of nationali- 
ties, to spread the use of Russian 
as a lingua franca, and so forth. At 
the same time, we tend to underes- 
timate the amount of autonomous 
activity and change that occurs in 
the nationality regions. Recent rec- 
ognition of the importance of the 
“second economy” of legal and il- 
legal ‘‘non-socialized”’ exchange in 
the USSR should alert us to the 
need to identify noneconomic 
areas of autonomous action or ex- 
change in Soviet society. 


A GREAT virtue of the book by 
Robert A. Lewis et al. is that it pro- 
ceeds from the perspective that 
many changes in the populations 
of the national areas are common 
to all countries undergoing 
modernization. The breakdown of 
extended families, liberation of 
women from traditional family 
roles, declines in mortality and fer- 
tility, increases in migration, and so 
forth, are depicted as virtually in- 
evitable concomitants of economic 
development. While perhaps has- 
tened by the efforts of economic 
planners and would-be social en- 
gineers, the changes that ulti- 
mately occur, according to Lewis 
and his coauthors, fit universal pat- 
terns of population change. 
Moreover, many of these changes 


are virtually immune to conscious 
manipulation. Witness the regime’s 
inability to control the growth of 
major cities, the failure of its 
policies to induce migration to 
Siberia, and the undesirably sharp 
decline, from its viewpoint, in the 
fertility of many of the European 
nationalities. 

There is an important difference 
in emphasis between the approach 
of Lewis et al. and that of scholars 
who focus on the survival strategies 
of nationalities. The latter too often 
assume that the central regime’s 
efforts to induce change in the 
local areas are dictated by a coher- 
ent plan of action and are purpose- 
ful, direct attacks on national dis- 
tinctiveness; and that failure of the 
local nationalities to comply with 
central designs results from a con- 
scious (and, in effect, collective) 
decision to resist those plans. From 
this standpoint, the reactions by 
local nationalities are flexible, 
clever, often  guileful. If 
nationalities cannot have political 
autonomy, they can circulate their 
views In samizdat, or they can 
speak through poems or songs that 
ridicule the Russian overlords in 
the peculiar aesopian language of 
national dissent. While this state of 
affairs does not secure them politi- 
cal independence, it at least nur- 
tures an independence of spirit 
and the maintenance of a distinc- 
tive ethnic ideology. But scholars 
such as Lewis et al. do not politi- 
cize the processes of change or of 
resistance to central plans. Rather, 
individuals are said to make ra- 
tional calculations of the costs and 
benefits of migrating, having chil- 
dren, learning Russian, and so on. 
Furthermore, they are deemed to 
make these calculations without 
ethnocentric bias. There is not, for 
example, one logic for Christians 
and another for Muslims. 

The chief value of the latter ap- 
proach is that it alerts us to the 
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similarities betwen important 
population trends in the USSR and 
those in the rest of the world, and it 
reminds us not to exaggerate the 
regime’s ability to manipulate large 
populations (especially in the ab- 
sence of widespread use of terror 
or military force). Moreover, if used 
properly, such an approach can es- 
tablish a baseline for assessing the 
degree to which the regime can in 
fact manipulate the population by 
using material and moral incen- 
tives. 

The principal risk of attempting 
to apply universal experience to the 
Soviet (or any other) context is that 
we may try to explain too much in 
this fashion. In the introduction of 
their book, Lewis et al. are careful 
to note that they do not expect to 
explain everything in terms of gen- 
eral principles: “What we do claim, 
however, is that the most reason- 
able approach is first to test gen- 
eral demographic concepts in the 
USSR to determine if, or to what 
extent, they explain the processes 
under investigation, and then to 
examine conditions specific to the 
USSR to explain further these 
processes” (p. xXxxi). 

For much of their very informa- 
tive summary of the processes of 
urbanization, population growth, 
and migration, the authors adhere 
to this procedure. Particularly in 
their discussion of what appears to 
be an anomalous persistence of 
high fertility among Central Asian 
Muslim nationalities and an unex- 
pectedly low fertility among many 
of the Western nationalities 
(Ukrainians, Belorussians, Lithua- 
nians, Moldavians, and Estonians), 
the authors recognize the need to 
develop special explanations for 
the deviant patterns (though they 
do not develop the explanations in 
this volume). Presumably, the uni- 
versal model of the ‘demographic 
transition” from high to low fertility 
and mortality will have to be dis- 


aggregated into component factors 
that affect these outcomes. For 
example, since birthrates are a 
function of the rate of marriage and 
the rate of marital fertility (that is, 
the number of children borne by 
married women per year), one 
must ultimately account for differ- 
ences in rates of marriage (and in 
duration of marriages—or the inci- 
dence of early marriage) and in at- 
titudes toward and methods of fer- 
tility control in order to explain dif- 
ferences in birthrates. Part of the 
explanation for the anomalous re- 
Sults is likely to rest on differences 
in cultural values of various 
nationalities. 

But in a portion of the book that 
has already evoked a great deal of 
discussion and controversy, Lewis 
et al. appear to deviate from their 
_| earlier stricture and to insist boldly, 
in the face of contrary evidence, 
that universal theories of migration 
should apply to all Soviet ethnic 
groups. Briefly, the authors note 
that the combination of the in- 
creasing overpopulation of Central 
Asia, particularly in the rural areas, 
and the strong probability of seri- 
ous impending declines in the 
standards of living for Central 
Asians will compel substantial 
numbers of Central Asians to mi- 
grate to cities in Central Asia and in 
the Russian Republic. A key as- 


sumption in this part of the analy-’ 


sis is that rural Central Asians are 
rationally calculating ‘“‘utility 
maximizers’’ who, when the 
Squeeze on resources comes, will 
decide to migrate rather than to 
suffer serious declines in their 
standards of living: 


... when a growing population be- 
gins to exceed its economic density 
in any geographic area, the options 
for that population are economic 
development, birth control, further 
declines in the standard of living, 
or out-migration. ... /n Central 
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Asia, ... economic development 
sufficient to absorb the growing 
populations is not feasible, at least 
in the long run, and birth control in 
traditional rural areas is very dif- 
ficult, and not an immediate solu- 
tion because of the age distribution 
and the fact that the workers for 
the next two decades have already 
been born. It is safe to say that no 
one likes a declining standard of 
life.... As to being culturally 
rooted to the /and for centuries, 
when the economic crunch occurs, 
this makes little difference. 
(p. 377) 


One might question some of the 
data upon which Lewis et al. based 
their calculations of (a) the capac- 
ity of the local economy to absorb 
excess indigenous manpower, (b) 
the willingness of the regime to 
raise investments or to subsidize a 
Stable or growing standard of living 
in Central Asia, and (c) the mate- 
rial incentives or other induce- 
ments that the regime might estab- 
lish to draw the Central Asian 
surplus population into Russia.‘ 
Nevertheless, the basic logic of the 
argument in the above quotation 
cannot be questioned. 

In addition, there is certainly 
nothing wrong with the argument if 
it is regarded as a hypothesis. Be- 
cause it is a predictive hypothesis, 
it can be tested with the passage of 
time. Just how long the test will re- 
quire depends, of course, on the 
time frame within which the mas- 


‘These and related issues have already 
been ably discussed in this journal, so | shall 
not deal with them in detail here. See Michael 
Rywkin, ‘Central Asia and Soviet Manpower,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
January-February 1979, pp. 1-13. Fora 
thoroughgoing and penetrating analysis of the 
evidence on migration, see Murray Feshbach, 
“Prospects for Outmigration from Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan in the Next Decade,” in US 
Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Soviet 
Economy in a Time of Change, Washington, 
DC, US Government Printing Office, 
forthcoming in 1979. 
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sive outmigration of Central Asians 
is expected to occur. The authors 
refer to this happening ‘‘in the next 
few decades” (p. 354). But pre- 
sumably one should expect to see 
the beginning of this outmigration 
in the 1980's, since the anticipated 
substantial reductions in standards 
of living are supposed to have 
begun by then. Thus, if one as- 
sumes agreement on what consti- 
tutes ‘significant’ outmigration, 
Lewis et al. will be proved right or 
wrong by the year 1990, or per- 
haps the year 2000. 

Most troublesome about the 
projections is neither the logic of 
the argument nor the factual basis 
of the calculations, but rather the 
inconsistency between these cal- 
culations and the authors’ earlier 
cautious assessment of the reasons 
for differential fertility levels. In 
discussing fertility, the authors ac- 
knowledge unexpected results. 
Universal theory does not readily 
account for all the variations. Pre- 
sumably some elements of national 
cultures help to explain the devia- 
tions. In predicting outmigration of 
Central Asians, however, Lewis et 
al. hold that when the pressure is 
on, a Central Asian behaves like 
homo economicus and migrates. 
What was initially treated as a 
working hypothesis becomes a law 
of behavior: “In summation, our 
argument is based on our working 
hypothesis that people throughout 
the world tend to react in the same 
manner to the forces that affect 
their demographic behavior, re- 
gardless of the political systems 
under which they live” (p. 380). 

To make the arguments regard- 
ing these two types of demographic 
behavior consistent, one might 
propose that migration is subject to 
universal laws, while fertility is not. 
It is conceivable, of course, that 
elements of Central Asian culture 
may play a strong role in regulating 
(encouraging) fertility but not in 
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regulating migration. But the flow 
of Central Asians to Russia in re- 
cent decades has never exceeded 
a trickle. Therefore, any simple 
projection based on past trends 
would suggest little if any increase 
over time in this flow, and any form 
of multifactor statistical estimation 
of migration in the USSR would 
have to put in a strong negative 
“adjustment’’ for the Central 
Asians. One strongly suspects that, 
like certain customs related to 
family life, migration from Central 
Asia to a hostile Russian environ- 
ment is still greatly affected by 
Muslim ethnic values. 

It is hardly a mark against gen- 
eral theory that group behavior 
often confounds our expectations; 
rather, it should be the role of such 
theory to help to clarify and to ar- 
ticulate our expectations and to 
identify such deviations. Having 
found the deviations, however, we 
then must face the task of ex- 
plaining them. A Serious risk in re- 
lying too heavily on universal 
theories to explain the behavior of 
Soviet nationalities is that one may 


underestimate the relevance of 
special circumstances of the Soviet 
context. These special circum- 
stances consist not only in the ex- 
periences and attitudes of the 
ethnic groups but also in the na- 
ture of the regime and the policies 
it may pursue. Unfortunately, in 
describing the trends in population 
growth, assimilation, urbanization, 
and migration, Lewis et al. seldom 
consider the possible role of 
policies in producing differences in 
regional economic development, 
incentives to assimilate, or the at- 
tractiveness of urban life. While 
one might argue in principle that it 
is easy to exaggerate the effects of 
laws and policies on demographic 
behavior, one should also make 
some effort to examine whether in 
fact policies have made any differ- 
ence. Having defined the broad 
trends in demographic behavior, 
and having exhausted the explana- 
tory power of general theories of 
modernization, one should look 
elsewhere to account for the be- 
havior that remains unexplained. 
Such an approach, it should be 


underscored in conclusion, is es- 
sential for all the controlled ex- 
periments with data that are so 
much needed in the study of Soviet 
nationalities. Such controlled ex- 
periments should follow what Sid- 
ney Verba defined many years ago 
as a “disciplined configurative ap- 
proach” to comparative research.® 
In our effort to explain the actions 
of Soviet nationalities, we must 
avoid two opposing tendencies. We 
must neither exaggerate the 
uniqueness of the configuration of 
events and circumstances that we 
believe accounts for the behavior 
of particular groups nor exaggerate 
the lawlike obedience of particular 
groups to universal norms of be- 
havior. Instead, we need to recog- 
nize that much of the behavior of 
particular groups may follow more 
general patterns, but also be alert 
to how and why the peculiarities of 
each case may confound our initial 
expectations based on these pat- 
terns. 


5 Sidney Verba, ‘‘Some Dilemmas in 
Comparative Research,” World Politics 
(Princeton, NJ), October 1967, p. 114. 
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by John C. Campbell 

n looking at Communist strategies in the Mediter- 
| ranean, one Is first and foremost dealing with the 

policies of the Soviet Union in the region. Yet, use 
of the plural form “strategies” is more appropriate 
than it might initially appear. ‘Strategies’ reflects the 
pluralism that has befallen the international Com- 
munist movement. Or perhaps there never was a 
Communist strategy, but only a Soviet strategy which 
Communist leaders, parties, and front organizations 
supported in greater or less degree, or which, to de- 
scribe today’s situation more accurately, they have in 
greater or less degree opposed. ‘‘Strategies’’ also re- 
flects the diversity of approaches required to deal with 
the complex politics of the Mediterranean region. 
Thus, when examining Soviet policies, we should al- 
ways keep in mind two questions. First, how far are 
those policies affected, positively or negatively, by the 
views and actions of other Communist states and par- 
ties? And second, how far can the Soviet Union itself 
follow a single and consistent strategy in an area of 
many currents and crosscurrents, most, if not all, of 
which are outside its control? 


The Mediterranean as Object 


The facts of geography and of power have made the 
Mediterranean many things: it is an inland sea, the 
natural arena for the interests and aspirations of those 


Mr. Campbell was Director of Studies and Senior Re- 
search Fellow at the Council on Foreign Relations 
(New York, NY) until his retirement in September 
1978. Among his extensive writings on international 
politics in Eastern Europe and the Middle East are 
American Policy Toward Eastern Europe, 1965, and 
Tito’s Separate Road: America and Yugoslavia in 
World Politics, 1967. He is currently working on a new 
book on American policy in the Middle East. 


nations located on its shores; it is a route of empire for 
powers which need to go through it in order to achieve 
their purposes somewhere else; it is, to mix a few 
metaphors, the link between two oceans and among 
three continents, the fulcrum for any power wishing to 
expand its influence into Europe, Western Asia, Africa, 
and the Atlantic and Indian oceans. No power since 
the Roman Empire has been able to dominate it with- 
out challenge. Neither the British in the heyday of 
their imperial naval power when they controlled the 
entrances and the exits at Gibraltar and Suez, nor the 
Americans in the years following World War Il when 
the US 6th Fleet ruled Mediterranean waters, could 
indefinitely maintain dominance in the face of compe- 
tition from rival powers and political changes on the 
local scene. 

The two world wars of the 20th century marked the 
triumph of nationalism in the Balkans and on the 
eastern and southern shores of the Mediterranean. 
Many new states, each determined to decide its own 
destiny, joined the international community. Thus, 
politically, the area in the postwar period has com- 
prised many different pieces: the states of southern 
Europe, some associated with the United States for 
defense and some not; the Balkan states north of 
Greece, falling under Communist regimes after World 
War Il but soon split among themselves on the issue of 
relations with Moscow; Greece and Turkey, taken 
under the American wing in 1947 when threatened 
from the north; the newly independent or soon-to- 
be-independent Arab nations, absorbed by the ques- 
tion of Palestine and by lingering quarrels with the 
former colonial powers; and the new state of Israel, 
unaccepted by its neighbors but with powerful support 
from outside. 

No one of these groups of countries had harmony or 
Stability within its own ranks, and each lived in varying 
conditions of hostility or indifference to the others. The 
unresolved problems found all around the shores of 
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the Mediterranean created enormous difficulties for 
the United States and its Western allies in their at- 
tempts to organize the area for purposes of security. 
They could, and did, deploy naval power in Mediterra- 
nean waters, and for a time there was no military 
challenge to that power. But the Western strategy of 
deterrence and defense required more than warships 
sailing the sea. It required, for example, air power and 
air bases, shore-based naval facilities, the ability to 
bring ground forces and supplies to Greece and Tur- 
key, and the continued use of the Suez Canal. Thus 
the West was involved—for these strategic reasons, as 
well as others—in all the political complications and 
conflicts of the region. 


Soviet Policy: Consistency in Variety 


The troubles of the West have constituted, in nearly 
direct ratio, opportunities for the USSR. Yosif Stalin 
did not successfully exploit them; his attempts to push 


Bulent Ecevit (right), Prime Minister of the Republic of Turkey, is 


escorted by Soviet Premier A. N. Kosygin as 
Ecevit reviews an honor guard upon his June 21, 1978, arrival in Moscow for a state visit. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


into the Mediterranean (in Greece, Turkey, Libya, and 
the Red Sea) came too early and were too crude. N.S. 
Khrushchev, discovering the technique of playing 
upon the area’s conflicts and tensions, scored some 
spectacular gains but could not build on them a solid 
position of strength. Under L.I. Brezhnev, the USSR 
found the strength, in naval power, but lost the key to 
political success and compiled a record that was, to 
put it charitably, a mixed one. The story, of course, is 
not over. The Soviet Union may be on the verge of new 
triumphs, especially if the American strategy for set- 
tlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict should run 
aground. Yet in no way will the USSR, any more than the 
United States, be able to avoid the problem of dealing 
with the countries of the region in the context of the 
fundamental differences between their local interests 
and the global concerns of an outside great power. 
Analysts of Soviet policy in the Mediterranean have 
been wrestling for years with a familiar set of ques- 
tions. Is this policy primarily offensive, aimed at estab- 
lishing dominance over the Mediterranean and thus 
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sealing the fate of Western Europe militarily by turning 
its southern flank, or economically by cutting off its 
lifeblood, the oil of the Middle East? Or is it defensive, 
aiming to reduce the American threat to Soviet secu- 
rity and to establish the Soviet Union’s right to equal 
status with the United States as a Mediterranean 
power? Is Moscow following a grand design, or merely 
responding to opportunities too good to miss? Are the 
Soviet leaders driven by their ideology—dedicated to 
the enthronement of Communist parties and the 
spread of communism—or by a pragmatic pursuit of 
the national security and other secular interests of the 
Soviet state?’ It does not now seem to me useful to try 
to measure and weigh the evidence in a vain attempt 
to produce clear answers to those questions. The an- 
swer to each of them is “yes and no,” and one cannot 
be more precise than that. 

It may be more fruitful to look at the matter from 
another angle. Despite the different types of lead- 
ership in what we can roughly designate as the Stalin, 
Khrushchev, and Brezhnev periods, Soviet policy to- 
ward the Mediterranean has shown remarkable con- 
sistency. The determinants have been, to use Soviet 
terminology, both subjective and objective, although it 
is not always possible to distinguish which is which. 
Together they set lines of policy that have endured 
through a series of continuing and often unpredictable 
changes both in Moscow and on the Mediterranean 
scene. 

The first factor is the historic Russian tradition of 
southward expansion inherited from the tsars. Impe- 
rial Russia devoted over a century of effort—never 
really successful—to breaking out of the Black Sea 
and becoming a Mediterranean power. However, the 
impulse remains and continues to move the leaders of 
the imperial Soviet Union, who have had greater suc- 
cess. 

The second factor, geography, both limits Soviet ex- 
pansionism and spurs it. What profit is it to break the 
lock at the Bosporus and Dardanelles—which is not 
really broken, as the Turks still control that gateway 
even though the arrangements under the Montreux 
Convention of 1936 permit Soviet warships to pass 
through in peacetime—if it is but an entrance to 


1. On this general topic, see Malcolm Mackintosh, ‘Soviet 
Mediterranean Policy,” in Military Forces and Political Conflicts in the 
Mediterranean, Paris, The Atlantic Institute, 1970, pp. 25-30; 
Wolfgang Berner, “The Soviet Alliance Policy in the Mediterranean and 
Détente,” in Stefano Silvestri, Ed., L'Uso politico della forza militare 
nel Mediterraneo (The Political Use of Military Force in the 
Mediterranean), Bologna, Istituto affari internazionali, Societa editrice 
il Mulino, 1977, pp. 83-99; C. B. Joynt and O. M. Smolansky, Soviet 
Naval Policy in the Mediterranean, Bethlehem, PA, Lehigh University, 
Department of International Relations, 1972. 
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The Soviet navy’s aircraft carrier Kiev photographed 
under way in the Mediterranean in July 1976 after 
having transited the Bosporus from the Black Sea. 
On its deck are four helicopters and two Yak-36 


VSTOL aircraft. 


—Central Press via Pictorial Parade. 


another enclosure? For the Mediterranean is virtually 
an enclosed sea, with only two openings— at Gibraltar 
and Suez. Can the Soviets really hope for control of 
the Mediterranean, or even for a major role there, 
without the assurance of being able to pass at will 
through those two openings? They may for a time, at 
the high point of the Soviet-Egyptian relationship, have 
had some hopes of attaining this goal at Suez, but can 
hardly retain them now. 

A third factor consistently constraining Soviet ac- 
tions in the region has been the unfavorable correla- 
tion of great-power forces on the scene. As matters 
have stood throughout the entire period since World 
War II, the Soviets cannot have looked forward with 
equanimity to the prospect of war, limited or general, 
in the confined waters of the Mediterranean. Although 
it would not be a comfortable place for either side and 
the Soviet Eskadra (squadron) is not a negligible force 
by any means, the USSR does not have the ships and 
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the aircraft in the area to match the US 6th Fleet in 
combat.? While Soviet forces could inflict a great deal 
of damage, their mission in the case of hostilities 
would probably be a suicidal one. With the balance of 
forces what it has been, the Soviet leaders have had 
every reason to avoid war with the United States in the 
Mediterranean, and their conduct over the years 
clearly reflects such considerations. From the 
perspective of regional policy, then, the Eskadra has 
primarily been a force for peacetime use and largely 
for political rather than military effect within the 
Mediterranean area itself. 

(Of course, from a broader perspective, that of 
Soviet grand strategy, military strength in the Mediter- 
ranean cannot be understood except in terms of its 
global purpose. Militarily as politically, the Mediterra- 
nean is not a separate and self-contained area either 
for the Soviet Union or for the United States. The fact 
that both keep naval forces there permanently tends 
to distort the reality that each of these forces is part of 
a total aggregation of naval power operating all over 
the world. Both navies have global missions directed, 
among other things, at reducing the threat from the 
other and in the last analysis at fighting a general war. 
The Soviet Eskadra in the Mediterranean is drawn 
from the Northern, Baltic, and Black Sea fleets; it en- 
gages in ocean-scale exercises with them’; and it has 
a role in the projection of naval power to the Atlantic 
and the Indian oceans, and of Soviet influence to the 
Middle East and Africa. These matters take us beyond 
our present subject. But they should be mentioned as 
a corrective to unduly narrow thinking about the spe- 
cifically Mediterranean military role of naval and other 
forces of the two superpowers.) 


2. It is difficult to assess just what the balance is between the two 
forces. The Soviet force since the late 1960's has averaged about 60 
ships, increasing to as many as 90 in times of crisis (as in October 
1973) and decreasing at other times (the late 1970's, for example) to 
about 50. In number of naval vessels and of ‘'ship-days’”’ it has in 
recent years been ahead of the 6th Fleet. The latter's advantages lie in 
the presence of two carrier task forces, the availability of 
Mediterranean bases, and capability to project power ashore. The 
Soviet force is strong in missile ships and has recently added, at 
certain times, two helicopter carriers and, on occasion, two new 
carriers (the Kiev and the Minsk) capable of launching VSTOL aircraft; 
but it suffers from lack of bases and of air support. Whatever they 
might be able to do in war, the more the Soviet forces have a presumed 
capability against US forces, the more effectively they will serve as a 
deterrent to US actions. On the subject, see Stefano Silvestri, “Military 
Power and Stability in the Mediterranean,” Lo Spettatore 
internazionale (Bologna), January-March 1978, pp. 5-28; Barry M. 
Blechman and Stephen S. Kaplan, ‘The Political Use of Military Power 
in the Mediterranean by the United States and the Soviet Union,” ibid., 
pp. 29-66; Stansfield Turner and George Thibault, ‘Countering the 
Soviet Threat in the Mediterranean," U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
(Annapolis, MD), July 1977, pp. 25-32; and Curt Gasteyger, ‘The 
Super-Powers in the Mediterranean,” Survival (London), 
November-December 1975. 


The fourth factor making for consistency, albeit with 
wide swings, has been the limited effectiveness of 
Communist ideology, or indeed any ideology, as an in- 
strument for the expansion of Soviet power. Stalin was 
accustomed to use foreign Communist parties to 
Soviet ends, and he did not cease to do so after he 
liquidated the Comintern in 1943. It became apparent 
in the early postwar years, however, that outside of 
Eastern Europe, Soviet attempts to manipulate events 
faced formidable obstacles and heavy risks. The 
Communist Party of Greece had a strong military force 
and considerable popular support, but once the 
British and then the United States took the decision 
that they would not permit a Communist victory in 
Greece, Stalin cut his losses and drew back. In France 
and Italy, the Communist parties were large and well 
organized, but once dropped by their non-Communist 
partners in coalition governments, they could not get 
to power either by elections or by revolution. As the 
Soviet Communist Party’s Central Committee pointed 
out to Josip Broz Tito and the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia in the exchange of correspondence pre- 
ceding the Soviet-Yugoslav break, the French and Ital- 
ian comrades were not so fortunate as those of East- 
ern Europe, who had the Red Army at hand.* The Ital- 
ian election of 1948 was the last clear chance at that 
time for Soviet power to gain access to the central 
Mediterranean through the free choice of European 
voters, but it was the anti-Communist votes that car- 
ried the day. 

Later in that same year Tito’s decision to lead Yugo- 
slavia on an independent Communist course shut off 
the Kremlin’s opportunity to base naval power on 
Yugoslavia’s Adriatic coast. Although Albania’s few 
harbors remained available for another decade, 
Tirana, too, eventually broke its Moscow connection 
and closed the Soviet submarine base at Saseno. And 
so, on the European shores of the Mediterranean the 
Soviets ended up without a foothold. Turkey, Greece 
Albania, Yugoslavia, Italy, France—all had been sub- 
jected to military threat, political pressure, the appeal 
of Soviet ideology, or all three, and every one of them 


3. The first worldwide exercises were OKEAN-|, held in 1970 
(“Soviet Maneuvers Summarized,” U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
November 1970, p. 101). On later exercises, see Robert G. Weinland, 
“The State and Future of the Soviet Navy in the North Atlantic,” in 
Michael MccGwire and John McDonnell, Eds., Soviet Naval Influence: 
Domestic and Foreign Dimensions, New York, NY, Praeger Publishers, 
1977, pp. 412-13. The Commander of the Soviet Navy, Admiral S. G. 
Gorshkov, gives his concepts of global naval strategy in his Morskaya 
moshch' gosudarstva (The Naval Power of the State), Moscow, 
Voyennoye Izdatel'stvo Ministerstva Oborony SSSR, 1976. 

4. Royal Institute of International Affairs, The Soviet-Yugos/av 
Dispute: Text of the Published Correspondence, London and New 
York, NY, 1948, p. 51. 
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escaped becoming the Soviet Union’s corridor to the 
Mediterranean or its forward base there. 

One point deserves further mention: the relationship 
that developed between Yugoslavia’s League of Com- 
munists and the Italian Communist Party (PCI), or 
more pointedly between Marshal Tito and Palmiro 
Togliatti. While the latter never defied Moscow in the 
all-or-nothing way that Tito did, he laid out his party’s 
path to socialism as a specifically Italian one and 
propagated the theory of polycentrism. Moreover, 
there was no doubt of the importance he and his suc- 
cessors attached to the continued independence of 
Yugoslavia as a buffer between the Soviet bloc and 
Italy. If the Kremlin could use Communist ideology to 
serve state interests, so could Tito, and so also could 
the leaders of the PCI (even though their state at the 
time remained in the hands of the class enemy). 

On the eastern and southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, the situation was quite different. There the 
Communist parties in the Arab states were minuscule, 
often fractured, and without political importance. Only 
Syria’s could lay claim to some weight, mainly be- 
cause of the stature of its leader, Khaled Bagdash. 
Because they were weak, they needed Moscow’s aid. 
But for that same reason, Moscow was not interested 
in showering aid upon them. Stalin was content to 
leave the guidance of some of them in the hands of 
the major Communist parties of Europe. Thus the PCI 
could serve as mentor of the Egyptian party, and it 
was natural to expect the French Communist Party 
(PCF) to set party strategy for the comrades in Algeria 
as for those in France. Not until Khrushchev came 
along with a different approach and, for Arab con- 
sumption, a different ideology, did Soviet strategy 
make some headway in these parts of the Mediterra- 
nean. 


Khrushchev’s Success and Failure 


It was Khrushchev’s immense contribution that he 
found a formula for implanting Soviet influence in a 
number of Mediterranean states. This formula had 
simple elements: first, the delivery of arms to Arab 
states, to break their dependence on the West and 
create a new dependence; second, the building of a 
political and economic relationship with those states 
based on the calculated self-interest of each party and 
the willingness of each to pay something in the coin of 
the interest of the other; and third, a rather vague 
ideological solidarity grounded in anticolonialism, 
anti-imperialism, anti-Zionism, national liberation, 
revolutionary change, and “‘socialism’”’ in a sense 


broad enough to evade definition, for precision in that 
respect could undermine and destroy the cooperation. 

The third of these elements—ideology—was an 
elusive quantity. Looked at coldly, it was no more than 
verbiage. For the Soviets, the proclaimed solidarity 
was part of a popular-front strategy, which they were 
applying across the board in the Third World. 
Moreover, in the Arab context, the local Communists 
were the least important participants. In classic Soviet 
theory they might be the vanguard of the revolution, 
but the fact was that the target Arab states were being 
run by radical-nationalist political leaders, most of 
them military officers, and these were the only possi- 
ble effective partners for the USSR. These Arab lead- 
ers paid little attention to the theories of the ‘‘national 
democratic state’’ and of the ‘national coalition of 
progressive forces” which Soviet scholars and party 
functionaries elaborated to explain why it was all right 
for the Soviet Union to be working with leaders and 
parties that were not Communist at all (indeed, some 
were anti-Communist). Local Communists might be 
brought into Arab governments, as they were at times 
in Syria, or they might be told to dissolve their organi- 
zations and join those of the national regime, as they 
were in Egypt and in Algeria.® The real basis for coop- 
eration was not, after all, a common ideology but, from 
the Arab standpoint, Soviet provision of arms, loans, 
and political support against Israel; and from Mos- 
cow’s Standpoint, anti-Western action by the Arab 
states, a chance to expand the USSR’s political influ- 
ence, and Soviet access to local military facilities. 

Ideology, nonetheless, has played a significant role 
in the Soviet-Arab relationship, both in building it up 
and, where the process has reversed, in breaking it 
down. The reasons for this interaction are not easy to 
explain. It may be because both Soviet Communists 
and Arab nationalists are people who live by appeals 
to the masses, to the logic of history, to the truth of 
their respective credoes, and to the glory of their des- 
tiny. If their relationship was in fact a practical ar- 
rangement, even a cynical bargain, between a group 
of calculating old men and a number of ambitious 
young men, they did not easily admit it to each other 
or to themselves. The vague sense of a common 
socialist cause was a part of the relationship in the 
early years and in some instances still is. But when 
differing interests inevitably caused fissure, idedlogi- 
cal factors on both sides magnified them, sometimes 
beyond repair. 


5. John K. Cooley, “The Shifting Sands of Arab Communism,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1975, 
pp. 22-42. 
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Tension began to appear during the Khrushchev 
era, with Gamal Abdel Nasser, Moscow's first and 
favorite Arab partner. Soviet policy in the Eastern 
Mediterranean was centered on Egypt, because of its 
size, location, and role in the Arab world, and on Nas- 
ser, because of what he was. He had a constituency in 
every Arab country. If he swore by the Soviet Union as 
the friend and patron of the Arab cause, fraternal Arab 
governments would follow, or if not, might be replaced 
by others which would. Yet as the open polemics that 
broke out between Khrushchev and Nasser in the late 
1950's attested, the common cause had not overcome 
the deep-seated differences. Near the end of 
Khrushchev's career in 1964, in remarks he chose to 
make, or was provoked into making, on a formal visit 
to the high dam at Aswan and in Nasser’s presence, 
he was telling his Arab friends that they should think 
less about Arab solidarity and more about class sol- 
idarity with the USSR.® He could not have been more 
impolitic, but he was only being himself. 


The Brezhnev regime in its Mediterranean policy 
has not escaped the dilemmas posed when ideological 
“solidarity” confronts real interests. As the Soviet 
Union and the Arab nationalists have learned more 
about each other through experience, the earlier illu- 
sions and postures have tended to disappear. When 
concrete interests clash, as those of Egypt and the 
USSR have since 1972 over arms, military facilities, 
and Anwar al-Sadat’s dealing with the US, the 
ideological veil is removed. Thus, Egypt’s Sadat has 
become in Soviet eyes not only an ingrate but a traitor 
to socialism, and he now proclaims communism to be 
a mortal threat to the security of the Middle East. If 
Soviet arms are still needed by Syria and Algeria, and 
may be requested by Jordan as a sign of displeasure 


6. Pravda (Moscow), May 18, 1964. For comment on this and other 
Khrushchev speeches on this theme during his visit to Egypt, see Oles 
M. Smolansky, The Soviet Union and the Arab East under Khrushchev, 
Lewisburg, PA, Bucknell University Press, 1974, pp. 270-79. 
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Soviet Premier N. S. Khrushchev addresses assembled guests and dignitaries at the May 16, 1964, dedication of 
the first section of the Aswan High Dam in the United Arab Republic (Egypt). Seated, from left to right, are: Abd 
al-Hakim, UAR Vice President; Ahmed Ben Bella, President of Algeria; UAR President Gamal Abdel Nasser; 
and Abd al-Salam Arif, President of Syria. The sign in Russian to the rear reads: “Veterans and Disabled 
Veterans Welcome the UAR’s Guest Nikita Khrushchev, President Nasser, and Presidents of the Arab States.” 


—Nevosti from Sovfoto. 
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Yugoslav Chief of State Josip Broz Tito and guests 
from the Mediterranean and Africa review a military 
honor guard at Belgrade military airport on August 30, 
1961, shortly before the opening of a conference of 
nonaligned countries. From left to right: Tito; Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, Chief of State of the United Arab Re- 
public (Egypt); Benyoussef Ben Khedda, Prime 
Minister of the Algerian government-in-exile; and 
President Mobido Keita of Mali. 


—Daily Express (London) via Pictorial Parade. 


with the United States, each undertakes such collab- 
oration on its own terms. In recent years, the Soviet 
Union’s principal arms client in the Mediterranean has 
been Libya,’ a country on the extremist fringe of the 
Arab world with a leader, Muammar Qadhafi, who is a 
vocal anti-Communist. It is a pure gamble, for any re- 
semblance between Soviet aims and the conse- 
quences of Qadhafi’s foreign policies is coincidental. 
Now that Sadat has taken a course that is not just 
anti-Soviet but in the eyes of most of the Arab world 
anti-Arab and pro-Israel, the Soviets may be poised to 


7. The main arms agreement with Libya, concluded in 1974, provided 
for delivery of about US$1 billion in Soviet weapons. See US 
Department of State, Communist Aid to the Less Developed World, 
Washington,.DC, August 1977, pp. 3-4; and David E. Albright, “The 
USSR and Africa: Soviet Policy,’ Problems of Communism, 
January-February 1978, p. 33. 
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recover some of the ground they have lost among the 
Arabs since the October war of 1973. But Soviet ef- 
forts to capitalize on this opportunity will lack a firm 
foundation, and serve more to advance the specific 
Arab purposes of the moment. 


The Yugoslav Ingredient 


A factor that should not be underestimated among 
the causes of the general skepticism about the Soviet 
Union now prevalent in Mediterranean countries is 
Tito’s Yugoslavia—both its policies and its very exis- 
tence. Yugoslavia’s independent Communist system 
was already firmly established by the time the Soviets 
began their thrust into the Mediterranean in the mid- 
1950’s. When Eygpt, Syria, Algeria, and other Arab 
States were using the Soviet Union to free themselves 
from dependence on the West and to build strength 
against Israel, they were also cultivating the best of 
relations with Yugoslavia. Nasser and Tito had a close 
personal relationship with an ideological base in the 
evolving theory and practice of positive neutralism or 
nonalignment. Nasser learned something about the 
Yugoslav political and economic system and also 
about Tito’s experience with the Russians.® Similar 
conditions pertained with respect to Algeria. Yugo- 
Slavia helped the Algerian national liberation move- 
ment and recognized its “provisional government” 
well before it won formal recognition and indepen- 
dence from France; Moscow, meanwhile, was more in- 
terested in relations with the French government and 
with the PCF. After independence, Algeria’s new lead- 
ers found in Yugoslavia’s institutions of ‘socialist 
self-management” a body of theory and practice that 
seemed suited to the Algerian economy.® The exis- 
tence of Yugoslavia, at a time when nationalist Arab 
leaders attracted to the ideas of socialism were em- 
barking on a new and not closely defined relationship 
with the Soviet Union, offered a socialist solidarity that 
was both useful and safe, and at the same time one 
that counseled caution against socialist solidarity with 
a superpower which allowed for only one true 
socialism. 

The Yugoslavs, never modest in their aspirations, 
tried on several occasions to promote conferences and 
collaboration on a Mediterranean-wide basis, of Com- 
munist, socialist, and other “progressive” parties and 
political organizations. The principal meeting, with the 
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PCI as cohost, was held in Italy in 1968.'° These ef- | pean security leading to the Final Act of Helsinki in 
forts were directed primarily against American im- | 1975 to get the Mediterranean recognized as an area 
perialism and had as a goal ridding the Mediterranean | urgently requiring international exchanges of views 
of US armed forces; and if that goal weré to be at- | and negotiations on security and cooperation.'* Those 
tained, there would be no need for Soviet forces to | exchanges are now moving forward, at an unhurried 
balance them, and the socialist and progressive | pace and with no great display of interest on the part 
forces in the area would then be able to take in hand | of the superpowers. 
their own destiny. Predictably, this bit of Yugoslav If, in a period of uncertainty and possible weakness 
logic ran into opposition from orthodox Communist | surrounding Yugoslavia’s transition to the post-Tito era, 
parties taking their line from Moscow and had no con- | the Soviets should embark on a campaign of pressure 
crete results. Nevertheless, Yugoslavia’s persistent | or intervention, the reaction throughout the Mediter- 
missionary work in favor of nonalignment and of a | ranean would be one of anger and of fear. Those 
nondoctrinaire view of socialism brought a message | countries might not be able to do anything effective for 
home throughout the Mediterranean—to Arab coun- | Yugoslavia, but whatever the Soviets might gain there, 
tries, to nationalist leaders in Cyprus and in Malta, to | in influence or in access to the Adriatic, would be not 
socialists of varying hues, and to the Communist par- | only at high risk of war with the West but at high cost 
ties of Italy, France, and Spain. With all of them, it | in political losses elsewhere. 
helped to strengthen the image of the Soviet Union as 
an outsider, with its own great-power interests, to be 
dealt with not timidly, not provocatively, but cir- 


The Ultimate Constraint 


cumspectly and, if necessary, firmly. 


This was Tito’s own way of dealing with the Rus- 
sians. When Brezhnev stuck to normal and correct 
relations, Tito was correct too. When Brezhnev tried 
pressure, Tito resisted, and the world knew about it. 
Yugoslavia permitted Soviet warships to use its ports 
for rest and repair, but on the basis of a law that al- 
lowed the same privileges to other navies.'' The only 
instances in which Belgrade seemed to bend its 
nonalignment in Moscow’s favor were connected with 
the Arab-Israeli war of 1967, when Tito went to Mos- 
cow to declare solidarity with the Soviet bloc, and that 
of 1973, when the Soviets were allowed to use Yugo- 
Slav facilities and airspace for supply operations to 
Egypt.'? But Yugoslavia never pretended to be neutral 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict. It was on Egypt’s side and 
willing to join the states of the Warsaw Pact in an- 
nouncing and supporting that position. These deci- 
sions displeased the United States, but they pleased 
the Arabs and most of the peoples of the Mediterra- 


nean, as they were calculated to do. 


It was the Yugoslavs, also, who led the lengthy and 
successful campaign during the negotiations on Euro- 
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The most compelling constraint on Soviet Mediter- 
ranean strategy, and therefore also a factor in its rela- 
tive consistency, has been the countervailing power of 
the United States and its allies, which we have men- 
tioned in connection with the naval competition. 
Perhaps it should be put in broader terms. Whether 
the context is one of cold war or of détente, what the 
Soviets do in the Mediterranean or in any other area is 
conditioned by the requirements of the superpower 
relationship. In simplest form, it is a calculation of the 
risk of war. In other aspects, it is a complex weighing 
of priorities, of how much a political or military gain in 
the Mediterranean is worth in comparison to the dam- 
age it causes to prospects for SALT, relaxed East-West 
relations in Europe, imports of technology, American 
good will, and other things the Soviets hope to gain as 
the fruits of détente. 

Soviet policy in the Mediterranean is, of course, 
simultaneously active both in military measures such 
as the placement of weapons and the movement of 
ships and in political and diplomatic activity in two 
dozen countries. We have said enough about the pur- 
poses and practices of this policy to indicate its gen- 
eral thrust: to assert the Soviet Union’s right to be 
there, as a world power and, by virtue of its Black Sea 
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coast, as a Mediterranean state (which the United 
States is not); to neutralize and, in time, to eliminate 
the US naval presence represented by the 6th Fleet 
and by submarines with nuclear missiles; to reduce 
American political influence and enhance its own; to 
use the Mediterranean to expand its power beyond, 
into the Middle East, Africa, and Western Europe; and 
to help along the shift in the global correlation of 
forces in favor of “socialism.” 

Merely to list these purposes is to call attention to 
how far they are from realization, as the Soviet leaders 
themselves are doubtless well aware. The record, not 
the grand purpose, defines the strategy in action. We 
cannot in one article look into how the Soviets have 
pursued their policies in all the different Mediterra- 
nean countries and situations: how they have 
exploited instability in Turkey and in Greece and the 
disputes between the two; how they have built posi- 
tions of strength in certain Arab states and cultivated 

| the Palestine Liberation Organization; how they have 
preached nonalignment for Cyprus, Malta, Tunisia, 
and Morocco in order to draw these states away from 
the West, while trying to undermine nonalignment in 
Belgrade and pull Yugoslavia back into the Soviet 
camp; how they have encouraged tendencies in West- 
ern Europe opposed to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO). In all these instances, the record 
is a mixture of advances and retreats, of brilliance and 
of blunders. 

The best tests of strategy are situations of crisis 
when hard decisions must be made. Let us therefore 
take as examples two series of crises in which the 
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Soviet Union involved itself, both in its regional policy 
and in its global interests. These are the crises, ac- 
tually wars, that arose in the Arab-Israeli conflict, and 
two critical episodes in the dispute over Cyprus. Both 
series of crises were in the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
most sensitive area for the USSR. 


Moscow and the Arab-Israeli Wars 


Let us compare, first, the Soviet course of conduct 
in three Arab-Israeli wars (1956, 1967, and 1973) and 
the semi-war that took place in 1969-70. The follow- 
ing summary of the principal declarations and moves 
may seem like canned history, but it demonstrates a 
pattern.'* 


The war of 1956. In 1955, the Soviets made the 
famous arms deal with Egypt. In February 1956, they 
warned the Western powers against military interven- 
tion in the area. In April, they asserted the right of the 
USSR, as an interested great power and member of 
the United Nations Security Council, to take part with 
the Western powers in dealing with the impending 
crisis. In July, they supported Nasser’s takeover of the 
Suez Canal Company, insisting that the dispute be re- 
solved by peaceful means. In August, they warned the 
Western powers against using force, implying that the 
Soviet Union would be involved if they did. In Sep- 
tember, they declared that an aggression against 
Egypt would touch upon the security of the USSR. In 
October, they denounced Israel’s attack In the Sinai 
and called for a cease-fire and withdrawal. In 
November, they announced that volunteers were en- 
rolling in the Soviet Union to fight for Egypt; sent mes- 
Sages to Britain and France saying the USSR was fully 
resolved to use force to crush their aggression, with 
veiled threats to hit London and Paris with nuclear 
weapons; sent a similar note to Israel with the threat of 
nuclear annihilation; and proposed to the United 
States a joint US-Soviet military intervention to enforce 
peace. 

All this can be described as bombast and bluff, 
since the Soviet Union was not in a position to inter- 
vene in the fighting and had no intention of doing so. 
The “volunteers” were never assembled as a force. 
The Soviets could hardly have intended a nuclear at- 
tack on France and Britain. They made their threats 
after it was clear that the United States had taken a 
strong stand against its own allies and against Israel 
and would carry through. Thus, Soviet policy was ba- 
sically a propaganda operation intended to give the 
impression that Moscow’s warnings had forced the 
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aggressors to stop, and that Egypt was saved by the 
Soviet Union rather than by the United States, which 
was pictured as a participant in the aggression. In 
sum, the Soviet Union made no military moves, took 
no risks, and maximized its political advantages. 


The war of 1967. A decade later, the Soviet Union 
was in a stronger position, more active, and less suc- 
cessful. In the intervening years, the Soviets had 
armed Egypt and Syria and had begun to create a 
naval force in the Mediterranean. In April 1967, they 
gave demonstrative political support to Syria after it 
had engaged Israel in serious air battles. In May, they 
gave false information to Egypt that Israel was about to 
attack Syria; encouraged Nasser to mobilize against 
Israel; vocally supported his declaration of a blockade 
of the Strait of Tiran (though it is not clear they knew 
in advance of his decision); warned that an aggressor 
(Israel) would receive an energetic Arab and Soviet 
riposte; and reiterated the vital interest of the USSR in 
the Middle East because of the danger to Soviet secur- 
ity. In June, they denounced Israel’s attack and de- 
clared the USSR to be at the Arabs’ side (but did not 
promise actual intervention); sent a threatening note 
to Israel; proposed in the United Nations a cease-fire 
and return to prewar lines (a proposal which was de- 
feated); turned aside new Arab appeals for military 
help; accepted a UN resolution for a cease-fire without 
conditions; and warned Israel, after its conquest of the 
Golan Heights, not to push on to Damascus. After 
failing in an attempt to work out a compromise directly 
with the United States, the USSR in November ac- 
cepted UN Security Council Resolution 242, which fell 
short of demanding total and immediate Israeli with- 
drawal from territory seized in the six-day conflict. 

The war of 1967 was a bad experience for the 
Soviets. There was not much time for them to weigh 
decisions, so devastating was the initial Israeli attack 
and so rapid the campaign on the three fronts. Mos- 
cow had a role in starting the war, and as in 1956, it 
made a series of threats. But, again as in 1956, the 
Soviets did not send substantial military supplies or 
bring military power to bear on the outcome, despite 
the growth in their naval strength in the intervening 
period. Unlike 1956, this war ended in a political as 
well as a military defeat for the Arab side. As a saving 
gesture, the Soviet ‘‘ultimatum”’ to Israel to halt on the 
Syrian front was an attempt to show real support, 
though it is not clear that the Israelis intended to 
march to Damascus, or that the Soviet Union was pre- 
pared to move its own forces into Syria if they had. All 
in all, the Soviets lost politically among the Arabs and 
were not compensated by being able, as one of the 


superpowers, to participate in a postwar settlernent. 
(other than to go along with Resolution 242). There 
was no settlement other than the continuance of the 
status quo resulting from Israel’s victory. 

It is likely that the Soviet leadership had to face 
questions from its own ranks as to whether the pro- 
Arab policy had been worth the price. But they found 
no satisfactory alternative, since they were not ready 
to take the consequences of abandoning the Arab 
connection. They decided to give more arms than 
ever, in order to restore a balance with Israel, and to 
accompany the aid with training programs, a substan- 
tial military presence, and moves to gain access to 
naval and air facilities and to seek a greater degree of 
control over Arab decisions affecting Soviet interests. 
Despite these measures, however, Moscow still had no 
real control over Arab or Israeli decisions for war, no 
policy for dealing with another round of war that Soviet 
policy made likely, and no understanding with the 
United States on limiting the risks in such a develop- 
ment. 


The war of 1973. For Moscow, there was no avoid- 
ing the war of 1973. Although the Soviets did not 
want war, they created a situation which made it pos- 
sible (as in 1967) and were resigned to its outbreak, 
or at least did nothing effective to stop it. In April 
1973, they made a joint statement with Egypt that if 
occupied Arab territory was not recovered peacefully, 
it could be recovered by force. In June, Brezhnev 
stressed to US President Richard M. Nixon the danger 
of the situation in the Middle East but did not warn 
him of the Arab decision for war, despite the agree- 
ment the two were at that moment signing on joint 
consultation to prevent just such an eventuality. In Oc- 
tober, when the Arabs attacked, the Soviets declared 
their support, but privately recommended a cease-fire 
to Egypt (which was rejected). However, Moscow did 
undertake a massive resupply of the Arab military ef- 
fort. Then, as the tide on the Suez front turned in Is- 
rael’s favor, the USSR urged Sadat to accept a truce; 
negotiated with Kissinger a formula for a cease-fire 
and a UN resolution on settlement; told Sadat the 
USSR would send troops to Egypt if necessary to 
maintain the cease-fire; proposed a joint US-Soviet 
force to maintain it (which the United States refused); 
sent the famous letter to Nixon saying that if America 
would not act jointly, the USSR might find it necessary 
to act alone; made military moves which could indi- 
cate an intention to do so; and reacted to the US nu- 
clear alert by stressing the spirit of détente and ex- 
pressing a willingness to agree on a UN force includ- 
ing great-power contingents. 
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At the right, Egyptian soldiers train artillery barrages on Israeli positions across the Suez Canal during the 1970 


“war of attrition”; at the left, a 1971 photo of what is purportedly a Soviet SAM-3 missile installation on the 


shores of the Mediterranean in Alexandria, Egypt. 


This bare outline of events tells the story of a situa- 
tion out of control. The Soviet leaders had tried to re- 
strict Sadat’s choices by limiting the weapons they 
provided, but, not wishing to lose their political in- 
vestment in the Arab cause, gave him enough to start 
the war anyway. They kept the Arab armies in action 
with Soviet supplies, but then had to insist these ar- 
mies stop fighting in order to prevent a repetition of the 
disaster of 1967. The affair of the supposed planned 
unilateral Soviet intervention and the American nu- 
clear alert seems like an aberration on both sides, a 
horrifying look into the abyss at the moment when the 
two powers were congratulating themselves on having 
found a solution to the crisis. Did the Soviets really 
intend to intervene, or did they make a bluff to get the 
Americans to bring Israel to heel (which the US did)? 
What did Washington intend by the alert, and what 
would it have done if the Soviets had sent troops to 
Egypt? Fortunately, these questions did not have to be 
answered in action, but the episode is instructive. 

What can be concluded from this brief review of 
Soviet policy in the three wars? It shows, to repeat a 
theme, consistency. However, consistency in ineffec- 
tive policy over a period in which the Soviet Union was 
steadily growing in military capability and in interna- 
tional prestige is nothing for the Kremlin to cheer 
about. One sees two conflicting strands of policy and a 
consequent dilemma of how far to go with one without 
too much risk of damage to the other. The first is sup- 
port for the Arab cause as the broad avenue for the 
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Soviet advance into the Mediterranean and Middle East; 
the second, the need to avoid armed conflict with the 
United States and the desire to play a superpower role 
on a basis of equality with the Americans. The great 
difficulty has been that whether the idea of equality 
and partnership is accepted—and, if so, on what 
terms—depends on the United States. These con- 
cepts comprise part of the mythology of détente, but 
just as Moscow interprets détente in its own way in 
areas where it has the power to do so, it has had to 
come to terms with the American advantage in the 
Mediterranean. 

In 1956, American power determined the outcome, 
and the power of the Soviet Union, though it favored 
the same outcome, was generally irrelevant. In 1967, 
as the Soviets saw it, America won a war through the 
military prowess of its proxy, Israel, and nothing could 
be done about it. Moscow could only begin all over 
again the game of arming the Arab states. So long as 
those states, after each lost war, turned again to the 
Soviet Union, there was always a prospect for the en- 
trenchment of Soviet influence and control. But after 
the 1973 war, the formula did not work as before. 
Egypt, the centerpiece of Soviet policy in the region, 
broke the pattern, and Syria did so in a partial way. 
The USSR was left with its nominal position of 
cochairman of the Middle East peace talks in Geneva, 
but it is only the United States that has been active 
and influential in the process of negotiating a settle- 
ment. 
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An experiment in risk: the 1969-70 “war of attri- 
tion.”” Soviet actions in the “war of attrition’ on the 
Suez front in 1969-70 provide something of a contrast 
to those in the other three Arab-Israeli clashes just 
discussed. It was a less cataclysmic, more controlled 
situation, and it could be more favorably exploited by 
the Kremlin. This conflict, started by Nasser, turned 
into something of a proxy war between the USSR and 
the US, with each pouring in the latest-model 
weapons and keenly observing the performance and 
the results but avoiding public commitment. When Is- 
rael made its superior power felt and Nasser desper- 
ately appealed for Soviet help early in 1970, Moscow's 
decision was no easy one. Since the survival of Nas- 
ser’s regime hung in the balance, Brezhnev and his 
colleagues took the plunge and sent not only ad- 
vanced aircraft and missiles but crews to operate 
them in combat. In the following months, Soviet mili- 
tary personnel in Egypt reached a total of about 
20;000.7° 

Sending combat forces into action in a Mediterra- 
nean country well beyond the Soviet empire was 
something new. It carried considerable risks: that 
there would be encounters with Israeli forces on such 
a scale that the USSR would be at war with Israel, or 
that the United States would match the Soviet inter- 
vention with its own or take military action against the 
Soviet Union somewhere else. Actually, the Soviets did 
not calculate so badly. They were able to avoid large- 
scale fighting with Israeli forces. Their presence 
caused Israel to cease its deep raids into Egypt, which 
had shaken the Nasser regime. The United States, 
despite rumblings from Washington and San Clemente 
about the need to expel the Russians from Egypt, did 
not resort to military action. Nevertheless, the situation 
was a ticklish one for the Soviets, and they do not 
seem to have wished the proxy war, with its attendant 
risks, to continue indefinitely. Consequently, in June 
1970, when US Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
proposed a cease-fire, both they and Nasser were 
ready to accept it. Soviet forces stayed on in Egypt for 
two more years, but in an atmosphere not always com- 
fortable, for they were a hostage to both Egypt and 
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Israel. Sadat solved the problem for Moscow by de- 
manding their withdrawal. Whether the Soviet lead- 
ership was just as glad to see it happen we do not 
know. 

The episode is significant in that it showed Soviet 
willingness, in a situation involving active fighting, to 
send combat forces to join the fray. The question is 
why they chose in this instance to act in a way they 
had not acted in the full-scale war of 1967, nor would 
act in the war of 1973. The answer appears to lie in 
the fact that it could be done unobtrusively, gradually, 
and still effectively. It could be done in a way that 
made it possible to gauge the American reaction as 
the steps were taken, and thus to control the risks. 
But one need not conclude from this instance that the 
Soviet leadership would do the same thing again in a 
comparable situation, or, for that matter, that a similar 
request for help would be forthcoming from a Mediter- 
ranean country. 


The USSR and the Cyprus Situation 


The pattern of strong declaratory policy and cau- 
tious action or inaction evident in Soviet behavior 
during the various Arab-Israeli clashes, is also observ- 
able in Moscow’s posture in the Cyprus crises of 1964 
and 1974.'® The first of those episodes started with 
squabbling between Greek and Turkish Cypriots and 
Cyprus President Makarios’s suspension of the con- 
stitution late in 1963. The UN Security Council voted 
for a cease-fire and sent a peacekeeping force, but 
Turkey continued to threaten intervention to protect 
the Turkish Cypriots. In July 1964, Khrushchev de- 
clared that foreign interference must be stopped; 
called for the withdrawal of British forces (from bases 
established by treaty); and warned the Turks against 
invading the island, which could cause ‘‘a dangerous 
chain reaction.” In August, after the Turkish air force 
bombed Cyprus, US President Lyndon B. Johnson's 
famous and ill-considered letter to Prime Minister 
Ismet Inonu—saying that Turkey could not count on 
American support if it moved against Cyprus and the 
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Members of the UN Peacekeeping Force sent to 
police the cease-fire established in Cyprus after the 
1974 crisis. 


—Daily Express (London) via Pictorial Parade. 


USSR in turn attacked Turkey—opened the door to 
further Soviet pressure. Khrushchev told the Turks 
their use of force would intensify the threat of war; 
warned that the Soviet Union could not remain indif- 
ferent to the threat of armed conflict near to its south- 
ern border because the security of the country was at 
stake; condemned the Turkish bombing of Cyprus; 
and asked what the Turkish government would think if 
other countries used the same or more serious means 
against its territory and people. In September, the 
Soviets promised arms to Makarios at his request. But 
in November, after Khrushchev was out of power, the 
wind shifted. The USSR and Turkey agreed on a joint 
statement recognizing that there were two national 
communities in Cyprus. Then in January 1965, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko called for a settle- 
ment in which the two communities might choose fed- 
eration. That statement evoked protests from Makarios 
and from Athens and was welcomed by the Turks as 
support for their position. However, Moscow was not 
taking sides, but trying to engineer an independent 
and nonaligned Cyprus. 

By this time, the crisis was over. There was no Cy- 
prus settlement. Makarios remained president of a 
nominally independent state, but there was de facto 
partition as a result of the fighting, and no solution of 
the constitutional problem. The Soviet Union has 
played a political and propaganda game only, and re- 
mained an outsider. It had not dared much, nor had it 
accomplished much. The arms support to Makarios 
was a gesture, not a decisive move. The Soviet Union 


had tried to assert a role for itself through the United 
Nations and as a great power, but the United States 
and Britain were not listening. The latter wanted to 
keep the affair within the framework of existing 
treaties and of the Western alliance, and by and large 
they succeeded, in spite of Makarios. Both Greece 
and Turkey, however—to say nothing of Makarios— 
began to take greater account of the ways in which 
ties with Moscow might serve their respective inter- 
ests. 

What happened 10 years later in the new Cyprus 
crisis, when the Soviet Union, with its Mediterranean 
fleet in place, was much stronger, and NATO, owing to 
persistent Greek-Turkish differences, was weaker? 
Nothing very different. In July 1974, when a coup 
blessed by the colonels’ junta in Athens unseated 
Makarios, Moscow condemened it and blamed it on 
“NATO circles.” This time the Turks invaded Cyprus 
in force, and the Soviet Union kept on blaming NATO, 
defended the right of Cyprus to integrity and inde- 
pendence, and called for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops (without specifying the Turks by name). Mos- 
cow insisted on projecting itself into the negotiations 
for a settlement by sending an observer to the 
British-Greek-Turkish talks in Geneva (where the 
United States was an invited observer), and it made 
the now familiar argument in notes to Greece and 
Turkey that the presence of large NATO forces in the 
area constituted a threat to the southern borders of 
the USSR. In August, the Soviets proposed sending to 
Cyprus a UN commission (of which the USSR would 
be a member), and later called for an international 
conference to resolve the crisis. No such commission 
or conference came into being. 

In 1974, as in 1964, Moscow's declared policy was 
at times loud, but its conduct was cautious. The USSR 
Said little about Turkish aggression and made no move 
to supply arms to the Republic of Cyprus. Soviet lead- 
ers knew that they could not really affect what was 
done about Cyprus, but that was not so important to 
them. The Western powers could not settle the prob- 
lem, and the result was to keep Greece and Turkey at 
loggerheads. It was those two nations, not the status 
of Cyprus, that were the larger objects of Soviet policy, 
and thanks to American mismanagement of the crisis 
rather than to Soviet cleverness, both became further 
alienated from NATO and the United States. When 
each sees the other as the principal enemy and can- 
not get satisfactory support from America, both are in- 
clined to regard closer relations with the USSR as use- 
ful rather than dangerous. The desire to promote 
Greek-Turkish discord and the ultimate disintegration 
of NATO in the Eastern Mediterranean is one reason 
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why the Soviet Union did not throw its weight around 
militarily in the crises over Cyprus, for such action 
would have revived Greek and Turkish fears of the 
menace from the north and breathed new life into the 
Western alliance. 


The Relative Stability of Unequal Balance 


As our case studies confirm, Soviet caution in the 
Mediterranean is induced by America’s military pres- 
ence and commitments. The Greece-Turkey-Cyprus 
area, despite all the wrangling and consequent weak- 
ness, is ‘NATO country” and not the place to mount a 
Soviet military challenge. The same considerations 
apply to the entire Eastern Mediterranean. The USSR 
has lost its bases in Egypt, which are not fully com- 
pensated for by use of facilities made available by 
Syria and Libya.'’? Although America and Western 
Europe may not see eye to eye on Israel, the strong 
American commitment to that country and the new 
American, involvement with Egypt, against the back- 
ground of the 6th Fleet, make it highly unlikely that 
the Kremlin will seek change in this part of the region 
through the use of its own military power. 

Could the USSR somehow get rid of the American 
military presence? Khrushchev used to fill the air with 
proposals for atom-free zones in the Balkans and the 
Mediterranean,'® but the West did not take them seri- 
ously. Brezhnev, in 1971, in 1974, and again in 1976, 
publicly floated the idea of extending détente to the 
Mediterranean, particularly through the reduction or 
withdrawal of American and Soviet naval forces with 
nuclear weapons,'® but it is not clear what, if anything, 
he really wanted to negotiate. Agreed limitations might 
be conceivable; however, the two superpowers cannot 
be expected to withdraw, although a goodly number of 
Mediterranean countries might like to see them both 
do so. It has yet to be proved that turning over the 
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security of the Mediterranean to the Mediterranean 
countries, logical as it sounds, would in fact provide 
security. The present military balance may serve 
much better. 

It is an unequal balance, not just in the sense that 
the 6th Fleet and the allied navies outweigh the Soviet 
naval force, but because the military dispositions re- 
flect the fact that the entire sea is part of the North 
Atlantic Treaty area and is vital to the security of 
Europe. The Soviet Union might use similar logic to 
say that the region is vital to its security and that this 
justifies Soviet military superiority there, yet we are 
dealing here not with symmetry of argument but with 
historical fact and national conviction and international 
commitments.?° That is why the establishment of 
naval superiority on the Soviet side or the introduction 
of Soviet ground and air forces in the area—whether 
they were sent on invitation to Syria, Libya, or Cyprus, 
or were moved from Hungary into Yugoslavia or from 
Bulgaria into Greece—would be a dangerous shifting 
of the balance. If we judge from the past, Soviet lead- 
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A Soviet Krupnyy-class guided-missile destroyer takes 
a close look at a British Royal Navy Buccaneer on the 
flight deck of the HMS Hermes in April 1970 in the 
Mediterranean. 
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ers have known that very well. They have been liberal 
with warnings that they would take military action in 
the Mediterranean on behalf of their security or their 
friends, but they have not done so, except in the lim- 
ited Egyptian venture of 1970. And, for its part, the 
United States has not had occasion to use its forces in 
a Mediterranean crisis since the landings in Lebanon 
in 1958. 


The Uncertain Future 


ls there any permanence in this balance? Does the 
Soviet Union accept it? From the continuing buildup of 
overall Soviet strategic and conventional power, one is 
led to think not. How far the USSR has gained on or 
surpassed the United States can be endlessly argued, 
but that the Soviet Union has greatly increased its 
power, absolutely and relatively, is beyond question. 
There are two possibilities of a shift in Soviet policy 
and in the Mediterranean balance as a result of this 
stronger global position: (1) that the United States will 
be inhibited from standing up to Soviet pressures 
against local Mediterranean states, which will then 
give way; or (2) that the USSR will push toward mili- 
tary superiority in the Mediterranean theater, with 
consequent readiness to risk conflict there. 

There is little doubt their now massive strategic nu- 
clear power has given the Soviet leaders greater confi- 
dence to make military moves on the fringes of the 
Middle East and Africa, though still without commit- 
ting Soviet combat forces. Is there a momentum in 
these events, combined with an American passivity as 


Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat confers with 
Yugoslav President Tito in Cairo in February 1971. 
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some critics charge, that will carry Moscow into the 
heart of the Middle East and to the Mediterranean, 
areas vital to the West? It is not possible to say what 
Soviet plans may be. We do not have evidence that 
either of the strategies mentioned above has been 
adopted. It is still within the power of decision of the 
West to safeguard its own security. If the West has the 
will to maintain the balance in the Mediterranean, it 
can do so. 

A new generation of Soviet leaders is in the wings, 
although not yet identifiable. Whether new leaders will 
be as circumspect as Brezhnev we do not know. They 
will have major problems at home, but they will also 
have the confidence of possessing great military 
power and may find many situations beckoning them 
to make use of it or at least to take risks in the knowl- 
edge of its availability. A few of these situations would 
be: Turkey shaken by a deep economic crisis and 
political unrest; the Greek-Turkish disputes, including 
Cyprus, still unresolved; the American-sponsored 
peace settlement process in the Middle East stalled, 
and Egypt under seige by other Arab states bound to 
be looking for Soviet support; Yugoslavia facing a 
plunge into the unknown of life without Tito; Albania, 
alone after breaking the China tie, perhaps waiting to 
return to the Soviet fold; Italy beset by economic and 
social crisis and the apparent inability of its traditional 
leadership to govern either with the Communists or 
without them; Portugal and Spain finding the road 
from dictatorship to democracy a rocky one; Morocco 
and Algeria close to war over the Western Sahara; 
Libya still stirring up trouble with its oil money, its 
Soviet arms, and its penchant for revolution; Lebanon, 
buffeted by civil war and outside intervention, unable 
to put itself together again as a functioning state; last 
but not least, the PLO with its unrequited quest for a 
Palestinian homeland. 

As we have seen, an uncertain or chaotic situation 
may make a given country a Soviet target, and the 
foregoing list indicates that the new Soviet leaders will 
have a variety of choices. It can be safely predicted 
that Soviet influence will increase in a number of 
states. The most vulnerable, at first glance, might 
seem to be those where Communist movements have 
taken root: Yugoslavia and Albania, where the estab- 
lished Communist parties may confront crises of 
political succession; and the southern tier of West 
European states, where Communists will share in the 
politics and possibly in the governance of these 
Societies. 

While there may be a struggle for power in Yugo- 
Slavia, no pro-Moscow ‘“‘Cominformist’” groups seem 
likely to take over, but if there are factions based on 
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Boris Ponomarév (right foreground), Candidate Member of the Politburo and head of the International Depart- 


ment of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, listens attentively to the proceedings of the 23rd Congress of 


the French Communist Party in Paris in May 1979. 


nationality differences or policy disputes, some may 
turn to Moscow for support. Not unless there is a real 
breakdown of the structure of Communist rule, how- 
ever, is there likely to be a chance for the Soviets to 
establish their own chosen group in control, and then 
only by gross intervention. Everything in the Yugoslav 
experience goes against the acceptance of Soviet 
domination, whatever Yugoslavia’s internal feuds and 
weaknesses. Hence, Moscow will continue to face the 
same choice: either respect Yugoslav independence or 
take all the risks that open use of force would entail. 

Albania is, if anything, more difficult to fathom. A 
successor to Enver Hoxha might well make up with 
Moscow in order to get needed aid and to reopen the 
claim to Yugoslavia’s Kosovo region, which is largely 
inhabited by persons of Albanian descent. That would 
offer the Kremlin a chance both to put some pressure 
on the Yugoslavs and to regain access to Albania’s 
Adriatic ports. It would be a nasty situation for Yugo- 
slavia and for the West, but they survived a similar 
situation in the 1950's. 
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More important in the Mediterranean’s future are 
the Communist parties of Portugal, Spain, France, and 
Italy. Of these, the Portuguese CP is the only one fully 
loyal to Moscow. It had its chance to engineer a sei- 
zure of power in 1974-75 but failed, and the Krem- 
lin’s discreet help did not change the outcome. The 
other three parties are usually termed 
“Eurocommunist’’—with its connotation of distance 
from Moscow’s communism—although the PCF may 
not deserve the label. On the issue of independence of 
national Communist parties from Moscow’s control, an 
informal Mediterranean grouping of the Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Yugoslav, and Romanian parties came into being 
and worked effectively to defend that principle in the 
negotiations that led up to the meeting and joint dec- 
laration of European Communist parties at Berlin in 
June 1976, and in the subsequent polemics.°*' 
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At the same time there are ways in which the 
Eurocommunists, intentionally or not, effectively sup- 
port Soviet international strategy. This function is 
perhaps most evident in the case of the PCF, which 
takes a nationalist French line similar to that of the 
Gaullists and tries to weaken France’s connection with 
the US and NATO. Matters are less favorable to Soviet 
designs in Spain, where the Spanish Communist Party 
(PCE) asserts its acceptance of democracy for Spain 
and the party’s independence from Moscow, which it 
openly criticizes. Yet, in advocating the abolition of 
both military blocs (NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Or- 
ganization) and in downgrading military cooperation 
with the United States, the PCE on balance can be 
said to serve Soviet interests. 

The situation is perhaps most ambiguous in the 
case of the Italian party. While the PCI accepts the 
existence of NATO, it opposes those in Italy who really 
support the alliance and attacks American policies 
which would keep the alliance strong—a neutralist 
stance that some argue serves Soviet purposes now 
and would serve them even more if the PCI joined the 
government. The argument has elements of truth. The 
PCl, in its concentration on domestic matters, con- 
cerns itself hardly at all with a future Soviet threat in 
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the Mediterranean, although it is very conscious of the 
importance to Italy and to itself of Yugoslavia’s con- 
tinued independence. Despite open differences with 
the USSR on the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968, on human rights, and on other issues, the PCI 
has not broken with Moscow, nor has Moscow broken 
with the PCI.?? 

Nevertheless, it would be a misunderstanding of the 
nature of Eurocommunism (Italian style), and a mis- 
reading of the whole history of the international Com- 
munist movement since 1948 and before, to expect 
the PCI to serve the strategic aims of the Soviet Union 
at the expense of Italy’s security and independence. If 
the PCI should come to power, with real responsibility 
for national interests, it is a safe prediction that the 
break with the Soviet party thus far avoided would be- 
come inevitable. PCI strategy might be 
Communist—whatever that would mean beyond sol- 
idarity with Yugoslavia—and it might envisage a new 
role for Italy in the Mediterranean, but it would not be 
Soviet. 

The list of opportunities for the Soviet Union will 
remain a long one, and by pursuing an active strategy, 
Moscow can doubtless cause the West enormous dif- 
ficulties. However, the West, by maintaining the mili- 
tary balance, and the peoples of the Mediterranean, 
by persisting in their resolve to maintain their inde- 
pendence, will serve aS major obstacles to Soviet 
exploitation of such opportunities. If both lose out, the 
responsibility will be their own. 


Soviet and Chinese Roles 
in the Middle East 


by Edward E. Azar 


ter part of the decade, the roles of the USSR 

and China in the Middle East have visibly di- 
minished. Neither, for example, has played an active 
part in shaping the peace process between Egypt and 
Israel. At the same time, the ties of at least Beijing 
with the Palestine Liberation Organization are no 
longer as close as they used to be. Although the re- 
gimes in Iraq and Syria supposedly have pro-Soviet 
tendencies and share with Moscow a strong opposi- 
tion to the new Egyptian-lsraeli peace treaty, the 
USSR has seemed to be losing influence in the two 
countries. This state of affairs has been particularly 
pronounced in Iraq. Not only has Baghdad’s eco- 
nomic dependence on the Soviet Union decreased 
dramatically since the early 1970's, but the dominant 
Ba‘th Party has feuded with the local Communist Party 
over Communist efforts to organize within the army 
and civil service and over the regime’s agrarian policy, 
although the Communist Party has continued to have 
representation in the ruling governmental coalition." In 
lran, which looked vulnerable to Soviet meddling and 
ripe for the establishment of a pro-Soviet regime upon 
the ouster of the Shah in January 1979, the Islamic 
Republic of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeyni has thus far 
turned out to be much less friendly toward the USSR 


DD uring the 1970's, and particularly during the lat- 
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than was the Shah’s government. With respect to 
Saudi Arabia, there have been indications that the 
common opposition of Moscow and Riyadh to the 
Egyptian-Israeli treaty may provide the foundation for 
at least improved Soviet-Saudi trade relations, but this 
development has yet to occur. Indeed, the Saudi royal 
family remains highly hostile toward communism.’ On 
balance, then, the USSR and China do not appear as 
important in Middle Eastern politics today as they did 
in the 1960's. 

This situation raises a number of questions. What 
factors have brought about the decrease in the roles of 
the two Communist powers in the Middle East? Are 
these factors temporary, or more lasting? In light of 
them, what are the prospects for the roles of the USSR 
and China in Middle Eastern affairs in the years im- 
mediately ahead? It is to these issues that the present 
article will address itself. 

In searching for explanations of the decline in Soviet 
and Chinese influence in the region, one can identify 
two basic causes. First, there have been substantial 
changes in global politics in the 1970's. These include 
such things as the détente between the USSR and 
the United States and the rapprochement between 
China and the US, the growing importance of oil- 
producing countries in world affairs, and increased 
competition among Western countries for resources 
and markets. Second, both the Soviets and Chinese 
have demonstrated a lack of ability and/or unwilling- 
ness to respond to the needs and dynamics of the 
Middle East. These deficiencies have been particularly 
manifest in connection with the two most serious 
problems of the area—namely, the Arab-Israeli con- 
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flict and economic development of the region. Both of 
these general factors require examination in some de- 
tail. 


Alterations in Global Politics 


For purposes of analyzing the recent shifts in inter- 
national politics, it is useful to distinguish three gen- 
eral periods in the post-World War II era. These are (a) 
1945-62, the intense cold war period; (b) 1963-73, 
the cooling-off or transition period; (c) 1974-present, 
the détente and political economy period. 

The first period was characterized by highly 
ideological conflict. While the major actors engaged in 
power-balancing calculations in conducting their 
foreign policies, these calculations did not follow Rea/- 
politik lines. That is, ideological predispositions, more 
than “rational” criteria, guided them.? The explanation 
for this state of affairs is fairly simple. World War Il 
had elevated two previously peripheral countries with 
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vastly different ideological commitments—the United 
States and the USSR—to dominance of the new inter- 
national system which replaced the prewar system. 
Under such circumstances, it was hardly surprising 
that the two powers would rely on their ideological 
outlooks in determining their political behavior in the 
global arena. 

But the new international system was not entirely 
novel. Indeed, the most important characteristic of the 
early cold war years was the continuing preoccupation 
with Europe on the part of the two leading actors in 
the system. Both the US and the Soviet Union concen- 
trated their attention on stabilizing their positions in 
the respective portions of Europe that they dominated, 
and the major strife between them was over the 
American presence in Berlin. With Europe being the 
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chief cold war battlefield, the Middle Eastern countries 
remained of only marginal interest to the two powers. 

By 1962, however, both the US and the USSR had 
in large measure recovered from the effects of World 
War Il and were fairly confident of the stability of 
Europe, with the exception of Berlin. Moreover, the 
Berlin crisis of late 1961 and the Cuban missile crisis 
of 1962 taught the two states an important lesson: 
avoid direct conflict at almost any cost. With their ab- 
sorption of this principle, cold war interaction entered 
a new era.* 

In this new era, each of the two countries, regard- 
less of rhetoric, tended to accept the other as a legiti- 
mate superpower in the international system, and 
their interaction began to take on the features of 
power balancing in the classical Rea/politik sense. As 
the environment, rules, and structure of the revised 
global system clarified, the need for a recourse to 
anti-Communist or anti-capitalist notions as a guide to 
action receded. Indeed, personnel changes in both 
countries reflected this situation, for national security 
technocrats, who perceived the world in at least 
somewhat similar conceptual frameworks, increasingly 
replaced ideologists in key foreign policy spheres in 
the two states.° While conflict did not disappear, it was 
in general of a realist-political, as opposed to 
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ideological-political, type. Furthermore, conflict 
tended to be indirect, i.e., carried out through proxies 
and clients. 

The formal Sino-Soviet split in 1963 served to rein- 
force the trends that defined the new era. By placing 
the USSR and China at public loggerheads, it further 
eroded the coherence of ideological divisions as a 
basis for foreign policy calculations. Moreover, China 
quickly demonstrated an inclination to expand its 
struggle with the Soviet Union by competing for influ- 
ence in other states—notably, in the Third World. 

These changed relationships among the major pow- 
ers transformed the Middle East from an arena of 
peripheral concern to them into part of the battlefield 
where they clashed. All three, and especially the US 
and the USSR, concentrated on winning the “hearts 
and minds” of the people and, perhaps more impor- 
tant, the governments in the region. To understand 
American, Soviet, and Chinese policies in the area, it 
is important to recognize that the logic of involvement 
during this period was predominantly political and not 
economic. Thus, programs of development and 
aid—while ostensibly ‘‘“economic’”’ in nature—were 
oriented more toward producing acquiescent govern- 
ments than toward improving the economic conditions 
in the region or gaining access to raw materials or 
markets. In the latter regard, it is simply not credible 
to see the early American involvement in Israel and 
the early Soviet involvement in Egypt, for example, as 
the result of economic determinism—especially when 
the political logic is so clear. 

Before the 1960's were out, however, the interna- 
tional system was once again standing on the 
threshold of significant alteration. The first hints came 
with the June 1967 Arab-Israeli war and the Tet offen- 
sive in Vietnam in 1968, but the real symbols of 
change were the inauguration of Soviet-American 
détente in 1972 and the oil embargo by the Arab 
oil-producing states in 1973. Especially as the need 
for imported raw materials increased in the Western 
industrial states and as the effective internal markets 
for at least some types of their products no longer suf- 
ficed to ensure expansion or, in certain cases, even 
maintenance of output levels, economic issues be- 
came more and more central to their decision-making 


with respect to international politics. In fact, political- 


economic competition among the Western industrial 
countries has emerged as perhaps as important a 
threat to the survival of the political orders in these 
countries as the politico-military threat from the Com- 
munist powers and especially the USSR. 

This intensified competition for resources and mar- 
kets has not thus far really extended to the Soviet 
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Union and China. While the Communist powers do not 
necessarily possess greater resource endowments in 
an absolute sense than do the Western states, rising 
internal demand in the USSR and China has by and 
large not yet reached the point where it dramatically 
exceeds the resources immediately available. 
Moreover, the domestic market for local output is still 
far from glutted, thus reducing the pressure to find 
foreign markets for this output.® 

The new global situation has markedly affected the 
Middle East. As attention to economic considerations 
in the West has heightened, those nations in the Mid- 
dle East which constitute key sources of raw materials 
and/or potential markets have gained the opportunity 
to function in the international system more as inde- 
pendent actors and less as pawns in the power game 
of the core actors. Furthermore, economics has be- 
come the primary factor in the dynamics of the politi- 
cal interaction of the Middle Eastern countries with 
outside powers. 

In this general context, the relevance of the USSR 
and China to the area has inevitably declined. On the 
one hand, the low level of Soviet and Chinese concern 
with finding sources of raw materials and markets for 
products has run counter to the rising importance of 
economics in shaping the relations of Middle Eastern 
countries with the rest of the world. On the other 
hand, the enhanced capacity of at least some Middle 
Eastern states to pursue their ends in international af- 
fairs independently has lessened their need for politi- 
cal and military support from great powers such as the 
USSR and China. 


Interactions in the Middle East 


To gain a nuanced picture of the effect of these 
modifications in the global system on the relations of 
the USSR and China with the Middle East since World 
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War Il and especially in the 1970's, it is essential to 
look at the patterns of interaction of key Middle East- 
ern countries with the Soviet Union, China, and the 
United States over the years. Tables 1 and 2 present 
these patterns in statistical form. In the first table, the 
data cover behavior of the three major powers toward 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Israel, and Iran; in the second table, 
they deal with the behavior of these five Middle East- 
ern countries toward the three major powers. 

Perhaps a few words of explanation regarding the 
tables would be in order before we examine their im- 
plications. On the basis of the record of daily interac- 
tions between 135 countries from 1948 to the present 
that is maintained in the Conflict and Peace Data 
Bank (COPDAB) at the University of North Carolina in 
Chapel Hill, | have compiled average annual interac- 
tions of a conflictual sort and of a cooperative nature 
for each of the three broad periods discussed above. 
In addition, | have broken down these conflictual and 
cooperative interactions in terms of the general realms 
in which they took place—i.e., in the economic, politi- 
cal, military, and cultural-technological-scientific 
spheres.’ Thus, the figures provide us with indices of 
the types as well as the intensity of interaction. 

The data in the tables permit several broad 
generalizations about the interactions of the USSR 
and China with the countries of the Middle East since 
World War II. Only during the 1963-73 period have 
the Chinese played any visible role in the area, and 
even then that role was marginal. Although the Soviet 
role has been much more pronounced than the 
Chinese role, it has been characterized by ups and 
downs. In nearly all the region, neither China nor the 
USSR appears to have been as active or influential as 
the United States. 

Furthermore, both the Soviet Union and China have 
tended to send only as many cooperative signals as 
they have received from the Middle Eastern states, 
while the United States has tended to send coopera- 


source (where the description of the event was found); (5) the activity 
(the verbal or physical act which an actor initiated); (6) the type of 
event (whether the event concerns political, military, economic, or 
other matters); (7) the intensity of the event (each event is assigned a 
value on a scale ranging from very high conflict to very high 
cooperation); and (8) the issue area (the substance of the event). 

Details of the procedures of data collection and data management 
can be obtained from Professor Azar at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. Moreover, the COPDAB Codebook and User's 
Manual (1978) is available upon request. Numerous articles have been 
written describing the data collection and the types of quality controls 
employed by the COPDAB staff. These are also obtainable upon 
request. All the data are to be aggregated on yearly internation and 
intranation bases and made available through the Inter-University 
Consortium for Political Research at the University of Michigan within 
one year from June 1979. 
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A poster in Luxor, United Arab Republic (Egypt), in 
May 1971 advocates Arab solidarity with the Soviet 
Union. The poster reads: “Three Weeks of Friendship 
of the Organization of Socialist Youth of the UAR and 
the All-Union Leninist Communist Youth League of the 


USSR.” 


—Eastfoto. 


tive signals even to those states which have directed 
conflictual ones at it. This difference would seem to 
have its roots in the advantages that the USSR and 
China have derived from not being subject to 
generalized anti-imperialist feelings on the part of 
Middle Eastern peoples. Both powers were relatively 
free of links to the old colonial order in the Middle 
East, have displayed at least verbal hostility toward Is- 
rael, and have joined with some Middle Eastern gov- 
ernments in anti-US and anti-Western campaigns. The 
situation of the United States, by contrast, has been 
much more complex. On the one hand, the United 
States has wanted to ensure the stability of pro- 
Western regimes and better its relations with neutral 
and anti-Western regimes. Even if it has not been able 
to improve its relations with anti-Western regimes, it 
has preferred stability to chaos in their countries. 
These purposes have prompted it to place great stress 
on cooperative messages and activities with respect to 


the Middle East. On the other hand, a number of Mid- 
dle Eastern states have been inclined to perceive the 
US presence in the area within the framework of their 
long-standing battle with the advanced, industrialized, 
and imperialist West. Thus, they have displayed hos- 
tility toward the United States not only because it has 
pursued specific policies in the region, but also be- 
cause they have seen its activities as the modern-day 
equivalent of the French and British imperialisms of 
earlier times. 

It should be noted, however, that in recent years 
this advantage of the USSR and China has been di- 
minishing, particularly in the case of the former. Since 
1967 especially, the Soviet Union has become the 
target of a good deal of hostility from Middle Eastern 
quarters. This has appeared to stem from increasing 
opposition to communism, fears of Soviet imperialism, 
and even resentment of superpower dominance. 

Finally, the role of the USSR in the Middle East over 
the years has depended heavily on interactions in the 
military realm. Specifically, it has been tied closely to 
Moscow’s undertakings to meet the military needs of 
some key Arab states and political groups. This link- 
age, it should be underscored, has over the long haul 
had distinct drawbacks for the Soviet Union. Because 
much of the Soviet involvement in the region has been 
in the military sector and with a fairly small number of 
professionals, few people in the region even today 
have been exposed to Soviet technological 
competence—to say nothing of Soviet life, culture, his- 
tory, politics, society, language, etc. Consequently, to 
most influential Middle Easterners the USSR conjures 
up images of poverty, clumsiness, excessive oppres- 
sion, poor quality of life, low productivity, and unac- 
ceptable atheism. Furthermore, military hardware 
transfers, and trade more generally, have not done 
much to generate positive attitudes toward the Soviets 
in Middle Eastern societies. Many politically-aware 
people have regarded the resulting dependent re- 
lationships as manifestations of exploitation and 
neo-imperialism. 

With regard to individual Middle Eastern countries, 
there have been some variations worthy of comment. 
As far as Egypt is concerned, the average yearly level 
of conflictual Soviet behavior in the political sphere 
has shot up fivefold in the period since 1973, while 
that of cooperative behavior has decreased by half. 
There have also been significant drops in the levels of 
cooperative Soviet behavior in the economic, military, 
and cultural-technological-scientific realms. In more 
or less asymmetrical fashion, conflictual Egyptian be- 
havior toward the USSR in the political domain has 
risen sixfold, and that in the other spheres has gone 
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up substantially, though not to the same degree as in 
the political sphere. Moreover, cooperative Egyptian 
behavior toward the USSR has declined in all realms. 

Interaction between Egypt and China over the years 
has been far less extensive than that between Egypt 
and the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, it is worth under- 
lining that cooperative interaction has decreased in 
the political domain and increased in the military do- 
main in the post-1973 period, as compared with the 
1963-73 period. 

To put these data on Soviet and Chinese relations 
with Egypt in some perspective, it is essential to keep 
in mind the major alterations that have taken place in 
Egypt’s relations with the United States. Indeed, the 
scope of these shifts might lead an observer to 
Suggest that they mark the most important political 
development in the contemporary history of the Mid- 
dle East. Conflictual interaction between the two coun- 
tries has fallen to basically negligible levels in the 
period since 1973. At the same time, cooperative in- 
teraction has risen in a manner rarely Known in Middle 
Eastern-superpower relations. The average yearly level 
of such US behavior toward Egypt has jumped fivefold 
or more in each of the economic, political, and military 
realms, while in the cultural-technological-scientific 
realm, it has increased by 100 percent. By the same 
token, the average annual level of cooperative Egyp- 
tian behavior toward the United States has gone up by 
about 200 percent in the first three domains and 100 
percent in the fourth. There has been, in sum, an im- 
pressive relative and absolute growth of American- 
Egyptain cooperation over a wide range of basic issues 
of both a bilateral and regional nature. 

Trends in Soviet interaction with Syria have been 
quite mixed during the post-1973 period. The USSR 
has maintained roughly constant levels of cooperation 
in the economic and military realms. In the political 
sphere, however, it has directed both more conflictual 
and more cooperative messages at Syria than it did 
during the 1963-73 period. Furthermore, Moscow has 
let its cooperative signals in the cultural- 
technological-scientific realm drop to negligible levels. 
Syria, in turn, has manifested about the same level of 
conflictual behavior toward the USSR in the political 
domain during the period since 1973 as it did during 
the previous decade, but its cooperative behavior in 
this domain has risen noticeably. The average annual 
level of cooperative Syrian behavior toward the USSR 
in the military realm has stayed fairly steady, but it has 
decreased in both the economic and cultural spheres. 

China’s interaction with Syria has dropped precipi- 
tately in the post-1973 period. In fact, it has been vir- 
tually nonexistent. 
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ae pee rear regs STFS GRA eR HG GSES aricon CY | Syrian interactions, by way of comparison, have 
undergone more complex changes than China-Syrian 
interactions and less complex ones than USSR-Syrian 
interactions in the period since 1973. The United 
States has focused its attention on the political and (to 
a lesser extent) the economic domains in recent years. 
In both areas, it has reduced its conflictual behavior 
and increased its cooperative behavior during the 
post-1973 period. The latter trend has been particu- 
larly pronounced in the economic realm. Syria, for its 
part, has directed fewer conflictual messages and 
more cooperative messages toward the United States 
in the political sphere during the period since 1973 
than it did during 1963-73. Although the level of its 
Signals in the economic sphere has remained fairly 
low, the level of cooperative ones that it has sent to 
the United States has about doubled in the post-1973 
years. 

With respect to Iraq, the levels of interaction of both 
the Soviet Union and China have been relatively low 
during the period since 1973, except in the economic 
realm. In the economic sphere, however, they have 
been of some consequence, especially in the case of 
the USSR. Indeed, the levels of cooperative Soviet be- 
havior toward lraq and cooperative Iraqi behavior to- 
ward the USSR have risen appreciably. 


A Soviet-supplied MIG jet of the Syrian air force in 
19775 


—Andanson/Sygma. 
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Construction work on the separator block at the Ar Rumaylah oil field in Iraq in December 1971. The USSR 
provided Iraq with the economic and technical assistance required to get this field into production. 


US-lraq interactions during the same period have 
been generally lower in magnitude than either USSR- 
lraq or China-lraq interactions. The political realm has 
provided the major exception. Iraq has sent a fairly 
high level of conflictual political messages toward the 
United States. It should be pointed out, nonetheless, 
that both conflictual and cooperative interactions be- 
tween the two countries have tended to fall during the 
post-1973 years, as compared with the situation in 
the preceding decade. 

In the case of Israel, the incidence of conflictual in- 
teractions with the USSR and China has dropped off 
in the period since 1973. Moreover, Moscow has even 
increased its cooperative signals slightly, although Is- 
rael has not responded in like fashion. By and large, 
both the conflictual and cooperative interactions have 
been confined to the political realm, but Israel has 
paid some attention to the military sphere as far as the 
Soviet Union is concerned. In general, Israel has been 
much more deeply involved with the USSR than with 
China. 

As might be expected, the magnitude of Israel’s in- 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


teractions with the United States has vastly exceeded 
that of its interactions with either the USSR or China in 
the post-1973 period. However, the trends of interac- 
tion have had some features of interest in comparison 
with those related to the USSR in particular. There has 
been a sharp rise on all fronts in the conflictual be- 
havior of the United States toward Israel and vice 
versa. At the same time, the level of cooperative be- 
havior on the part of the United States has gone up 
significantly in both the political and military 
realms, and that on the part of Israel, in the political 
realm. 

At least prior to the Shah’s ouster in early 1979, the 
interactions of China with Iran remained at a negligible 
level during the period after 1973, and those of the 
USSR with Iran, though of substantially greater con- 
sequences than in the Chinese case, tended to de- 
cline. Only in the economic sphere did Soviet-lranian 
interactions stay reasonably stable at a magnitude of 
some importance. 

In contrast, US-lranian interactions were fairly in- 
tensive but complex in nature during the post-1973 
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years. The United States sent largely cooperative mes- 
sages toward Iran, and these covered all four general 
realms of activity. However, there were variations in 
trends within the different spheres. While the average 
annual signals in the political and cultural domains 
after 1973, as compared with the signals for the 
1963-73 period, remained more or less constant, 
those in the military sphere increased by 100 percent, 
and those in the economic realm fell by roughly 50 
percent. As for Iran’s behavior toward the United 
States, this embodied many more conflictual elements 
than it had earlier. These cropped up essentially in the 
political and military domains. The level of cooperative 
signals stayed roughly the same except in the eco- 
nomic sphere, where it jumped nearly threefold. 


Soviet and Chinese Failures 


To turn now to the second broad reason for the re- 
duction of the Soviet and Chinese roles in the Middle 
East in recent years, it is quite clear that neither the 
USSR nor China has managed to demonstrate to the 


be 


peoples of the Middle East that it is critically relevant 
to the region’s needs. The situations with regard to the 
Arab-lsraeli conflict and local development provide 
the most glaring illustrations, so let us look at each 
briefly. 


The Arab-Israeli conflict. At the outset, it is essential 
to recognize that this conflict has many dimensions. 
On one level, it is an interstate conflict with regional, 
Strategic, and global aspects. In regional terms, of 
course, it has involved the Arab countries and Israel. 
Because the Middle East has major strategic signifi- 
cance stemming from its oil, its geopolitical features, 
and its markets, the two superpowers have also be- 
come engaged in the conflict. This circumstance has 
had two consequences. On the one hand, rivalry be- 
tween the United States and the USSR has seriously 
complicated both intra-Arab and Arab-Israeli relations. 
Not only did the Arabs split into opposing camps dur- 
ing the period of intense cold war between the 
superpowers—thereby producing increased intra-Arab 
suspicion and hostility—but the propaganda war be- 
tween NATO and Warsaw Pact forces entered the 
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Chinese Communist Party Chairman Hua Guofeng holds talks in Beijing with Abu Jihad, a leading member of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, in June 1977. 


—China Pictorial (Beijing), No. 9, 1977, p. 2. 
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Middle East and heightened the verbal warfare be- 
tween the Arab states and Israel. On the other hand, 
the superpowers have supplied to their respective 
clients in the region sophisticated arms and moral and 
political support, and imbalances in the degree of 
concrete backing that the two sides have provided 
have at times precipitated warfare within the Middle 
East.® Aside from the superpowers, a variety of other 
countries have found themselves embroiled in the 
conflict in some way, for there has been a tendency 
for the conflict to spill over into the relations of Middle 
Eastern states with nations outside the region. This 
situation has added to the complexity of the conflict.® 

The number of primary and secondary participants 
as well as the many incompatible goals and competing 
claims on the same material and human resources 
has tended to discourage creative involvement aimed 
at achieving a resolution of the conflict.‘° Thus, the 
conflict has exhibited an action-reaction character 
that has facilitated escalation and war and inhibited 
cooperation and stability." 

On a second level, the Arab-Israeli conflict is a con- 
flict among social groups competing for ideological 
and national primacy within a certain territory. While 
both sides have tended to label the conflict a quarrel 
over territory, over the land of Palestine, each has 
nevertheless admitted that the conflict is more fun- 
damentally an ethnic and social clash. This attribute 
has many important implications with respect to the 
meaning and quality of coexistence and survival in the 
Middle East. '? 

Conflicts of the foregoing sort exhibit a number of 
common traits. They tend to extend over a long period 
of time. They are marked by fluctuations in the fre- 
quency and intensity of hostilities. They spill over into 
other interstate and intrastate (or intergroup and in- 
tragroup) activities. And they have no clear and dis- 
tinct end. In light of these characteristics, such con- 
flicts are best viewed as protracted social conflicts.'° 

Both the USSR and China, however, have ap- 


8. See W. R. Polk, The United States and the Arab World, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1975; Fred Kouri et al., 
Elusive Peace in the Middle East, Albany, NY, SUNY Press, 1975; Jon 
Glassman, Arms for the Arabs: The Soviet Union and War in the 
Middle East, Baltimore, MD, Johns Hopkins Press, 1975; Leo Heiman, 
“Moscow’s Export Arsenal: The Soviet Bloc and the Middle East Arms 
Race,” East Europe (New York, NY), May 1964; J.C. Hurewitz, 
Changing Military Perspectives in the Middle East, Santa Monica, CA, 
The Rand Corporation, 1970; Dale K. Tahtinen, Arms in the Indian 
Ocean: Interests and Challenge, Washington, DC, American 
Enterprise Institute, 1977. 

9. See Mohamed Heikal, The Road to Ramadan, New York, NY, 
Quadrangle Books, 1974; Nadav Safran, From War to War: The 
Arab-Israeli Confrontation, 1948-1967, New York, NY, Pegasus Press, 
1969; Mohammed Sid-Ahmed, After the Guns Fall Silent, London, 
Groves Helm, 1970. 


Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, greets Syrian 
President Hafiz al-Assad in Moscow in October 1978. 
This visit came in the wake of the conclusion of the 
Camp David accords between Egypt and Israel in 
September 1978. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


proached the Arab-Israeli conflict fundamentally on 
the interstate level, paying little attention to its social 
and ethnic dimensions. This has been particularly true 
of the USSR, whose involvement in the conflict has 
consistently overshadowed that of China. In dealing 
with the conflict, for example, Moscow has in general 
tried to work toward a settlement acceptable essen- 
tially to its friends, rather than to all parties con- 
cerned. At the same time, it has sought to contain 
Arab and Israeli grievances and to prevent them from 
escalating into open warfare. Moreover, if hostilities 
have actually broken out, the USSR, desiring to avoid 
conflict with the United States, has by and large 
moved to consult with Washington on methods of 


10. See Edward E. Azar et al., ‘Protracted Social Conflict in the 
Middle East,” Journal of Palestine Studies (Kuwait University), Autumn 
1978, pp. 41-60; Barry Blechman, ‘The Impact of Arab-israeli 
Reprisals on the Behavior of the Bordering Arab Nations Directed at 
Israel,”’ Journal of Conflict Resolution (Ann Arbor, Ml), June 1972, 
pp. 155-82. 

11. See P. Jureidini and William Hazen, The Palestinian Movement 
in Politics, Lexington, MA, Lexington Books, 1976; Walter Laqueur, 
Confrontation, New York, NY, Bantam Books, 1974. 

12. See Noam Chomsky, Peace in the Middle East? New York, NY, 
Vintage Books, 1972; Y. Harkabi, Arab Attitudes toward Israel, 
Jerusalem, Israel Universities Press, 1971; Y. Harkabi, Pa/estinians 
and Israel, Jerusalem, Keter Publishing House, 1974; S. Yassin, Arab 
Personality: Arab vs. Israeli Perspectives, Cairo, Centre for Political 
and Strategic Studies, 1974. 

13. Azar et al., loc. cit. 
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deescalating regional strife. In short, Moscow has not 
attempted to address the root causes of the conflict 
but has seen regional tranquility as merely the ab- 
sence of overt hostilities, something to be produced by 
mere diplomatic arrangements. 

It is only in the post-1973 period, to be sure, that 
the United States has seriously begun to treat the 
Arab-Israeli conflict in a fashion different from the way 
that the USSR has handled it. But that shift in ap- 
proach has already borne some significant fruits. This 
combination of factors, in turn, has helped to under- 
score the drawbacks of the Soviet approach and thus 
to reduce the Soviet role in the region. 


Regional development. Here again, we need to pro- 
ceed from a proper conceptual basis. Various writers 
have defined development in terms of economic 
growth, in terms of political participation, and in terms 
of transformation in the overall values of a society. But 
in the Middle Eastern context, it is useful to think of 
development in a somewhat different way. That is, de- 
velopment is the process whereby a community or- 
ganizes itself to cope with change in the physical or 
social environment in a fashion of maximum benefit to 
that community. It is a process through which the 
physical and psychological quality of life of individuals 
and groups is improved through simultaneous en- 
couragement of growth, reduction of inequality, and 
containment of conflict. It reduces the ‘‘structural vic- 
timization,”’ or the condition of inequality and dis- 
equilibrium, that has emerged as a by-product of his- 
torical trends within a specific social system.'* 

This notion of development derives its particular 
relevance from the nature of the two most salient 
problems in the Middle East: (a) poverty and eco- 
nomic inequality and (b) social and ethnic “victimiza- 
tion.” With regard to the dimensions of the first of 
these problems, it is sufficient to note that most of the 
countries in the region have national incomes per 
capita of less than US$1,000. Only in Cyprus, Israel, 
lran, Iraq, Kuwait, Oman, and Saudi Arabia does the 
figure exceed that amount, and in Cyprus, Iran, and 
lraq, it stands at less than $2,000.'® Obviously, the 
prolonged Arab-Israeli conflict, by diverting scarce re- 
sources into military investments, has proved a severe 
impediment to bettering this state of affairs. Indeed, 


14. For further discussion of this conception of development, see 
J. Galtung, “A Structural Theory of Aggression,” Journal of Peace 
Research (Oslo), Vol. 1, No. 1, 1964, pp. 95-119; idem, “Feudal 
Systems, Structural Violence and the Structural Theory of Revolution,” 
Proceedings of the Third Conference of the International Peace 
Research Association, Oslo, Universitetforlaget, 1970. 

15. United Nations, Statistical Yearbook 1977, New York, NY, 1978. 


the effects of the conflict have been so pervasive that 
it is well nigh impossible to measure their real eco- 
nomic costs and dislocations. 

As for the second problem, it is important to re- 
member that history has visited upon the Middle East 
a variety of cleavages and differences in outlook. 
These have brought on not only the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict and the struggles against the economic domi- 
nance of the West in the region, but also competition 
among socioeconomic classes, conflicts between fac- 
tions of the same broad religious group (notably 
Islam), clashes between major religious groups (such 
as the Christians and Muslims in Lebanon), battles 
among the many ethnic groups in the region, and con- 
flicts stemming from political relations antedating even 
the Ottoman Empire. 

To achieve development in the sense of coping with 
these problems is an enormously complex undertak- 
ing. In fact, it has become so complicated in recent 
years that it defies management by the local Middle 
Eastern regimes alone. Ethnicity and religious politics 
exert an increasingly powerful force in the daily life of 
the region and have been threatening the national 
consensuses and ideological clarity of earlier times. 
The economic issues of growth and distribution as well 
as the stresses produced by exponential population 
growth are beginning to assume overwhelming propor- 
tions. Terrorism and instability are far from new, but 
they have reached especially distressing levels of late. 
Advances in communication technology and other 
types of technology, indeed, have produced an as- 
tonishing spread and rise in the efficiency of industrial 
and political terrorism. Under such circumstances, 
the Middle Eastern countries have had a growing need 
of assistance from outside powers—despite the en- 
hanced influence of the oil-producing states in the 
global arena. 

Yet neither the USSR nor China has been particu- 
larly helpful to the local governments in ways that are 
relevant. For example, although Soviet and Chinese 
economic aid to the Middle East has never assumed 
massive proportions, it has looked quite skimpy 
alongside Western, and notably American, aid since 
the early 1970’s. Some comparative statistics will illus- 
trate the point. Over the period 1954-73, China ex- 
tended US$421 million in credits to Middle Eastern 
States, while the USSR provided $3,816 million worth. 
During 1974-77, the figures were $25 million for 
China and $999 million for the Soviet Union. From 
1953 through 1974, the United States furnished more 
than US$6,500 million in economic aid to Middle 
Eastern countries. And in 1975-77 alone, the total 
was over $4,100 million. The contrast in the 
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amounts of Soviet and Western economic assistance 
has been especially striking in light of the high levels 
of Soviet military aid to Third World countries, many of 
them in the Middle East.'® 

Furthermore, the quality of the assistance that the 
USSR and China have offered has not infrequently left 
something to be desired. The Soviet Union, for in- 
stance, has been quite insensitive to the peculiarities 
of the Middle Eastern region. As long as it has merely 
been supplying large-scale physical infrastructure and 
technology which requires little adaptation to specific 
environments, it has been fairly effective in meeting 
Middle Eastern needs, but in projects that require 
some attention to the local milieu, and particularly 
those which require some weighing of social ramifica- 
tions, it has proved highly unsuccessful. 

These factors have produced a certain amount of 
disillusionment with the USSR and China in the Mid- 
dle East. They have thus had an impact on the decline 
of the roles of the two Communist powers in the re- 
gion. 


Prospects 


What implications, then, does the preceding analy- 
sis have for the future? To begin with, it would plainly 
be an error to think that one can automatically project 
the current situation into the period immediately 
ahead. As we have seen, the decline in Soviet and 
Chinese roles in the Middle East has resulted from 
transformations in the international political system 
and in failures on the part of Moscow and Beijing, and 


one cannot entirely rule out the possibility of further 
changes in the global political system or modifications 
in Soviet and Chinese attitudes which would eliminate 
some of the problems that they have encountered in 
the region. 

Nevertheless, the likelihood of such alterations in 
the present state of affairs over the next five or ten 
years seems fairly low. The chief catalyst for a change 
in the world political system would probably be a 
sharp deterioration of US-Soviet relations, and while 
that is by no means unthinkable, it appears a fairly 
remote possibility at the moment. As for shifts in 
Soviet and Chinese attitudes, these would entail major 
revisions in goals, interests, and policies with respect 
to the region. Such revisions are conceivable, but not 
likely. 

All in all, it would appear probable that the influ- 
ence of the USSR and China in the Middle East will 
not grow significantly in the foreseeable future. In- 
deed, their roles in the region may even diminish fur- 
ther. 


16. Compiled from Carol H. Fogarty, ‘‘China’s Economic Relations 
with the Third World,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
China: A Reassessment of the Economy, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1975, p. 372; Orah Cooper, “Soviet Aid to 
the Third World,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Soviet 
Economy in a New Perspective, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1976, p. 195; US Central Intelligence Agency, 
Communist Aid to Less Developed Countries of the Free World, 1977, 
ER-10478U, Washington, DC, November 1978; US Agency for 
International Development, U.S. Overseas Loans and Grants and 
Assistance from International Organizations, Obligations and Loan 
Authorizations, July 1, 1945-September 30, 1977, Washington, DC, 
n.d. 
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The Eurocommunists 


and the West 


by Heinz Timmermann 


ot long ago, the Communist parties of Italy, 
N France, and Spain—the_ so-called 

“Eurocommunists’’—seemed to be making an 
irresistible advance toward participation in their re- 
spective national governments, a situation to which 
wide circles in the European Community (EC)' reacted 
with acute alarm. In France, the French Communist 
Party (PCF) was believed to have a good chance to 
assume power together with Francois Mitterrand’s 
Socialist Party (PS) via the parliamentary elections of 
March 1978. In the same month, the Italian Com- 
munist Party (PCI) was included in the governmental 
majority of the Italian parliament and thereby took 
another step toward its goal of direct government par- 
ticipation. Finally, in Spain, where the Spanish Com- 
munist Party (PCE) had won only a disappointing 9.2 
percent of the vote in the Cortes elections of June 
1977, the Communists’ foothold in society, and espe- 
cially in the trade unions,? had become so strong that 
Prime Minister Adolfo Suarez thought it useful to have 
the PCE take part in the negotiations on measures for 
consolidating democracy and stabilizing the economy 
which culminated in the Moncloa agreement of Oc- 
tober 1977.° The concern of many Western European 
political leaders regarding these developments was 


Mr. Timmermann is a member of the Federal Institute 
for East European and International Studies (K6In). An 
authority on the international Communist movement, 
he has given special attention to the Communist par- 
ties of Western Europe, attending congresses of the 
French and Italian Communist parties and frequently 
interviewing leading Eurocommunist spokesmen. His 
numerous published works include | comunisti italiani 
(The Italian Communists), 1974, Eurokommunismus: 
Fakten, Analysen, Interview (Eurocommunism: Facts, 
Analyses, Interviews), 1978, and Die Kommunistis- 
chen Parteien Sudeuropas (The Communist Parties of 
Southern Europe), forthcoming. ° 
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further heightened by the fact that the Eurocommunist 
summit meeting of March 1977 in Madrid had seemed 
to signal an evolving formation by the three major West- 
ern European Communist parties of a dynamic unified 
bloc aimed at strengthening Communist influence on the 
policies of the European Community, and possibly at 
undermining the community over time. 

But since the spring of 1978, this alarmist mood 
has given way to more sanguine views of Eurocom- 
munism within the EC. One reason, no doubt, was that 
the Eurocommunist breakthroughs to direct gov- 
ernmental responsibility which had seemed hardly 
avoidable in 1977 failed to materialize. Instead, by re- 
linquishing their comfortable positions in permanent 
opposition and engaging themselves more and more 
in the existing societal and institutional frameworks of 
their countries—i.e., by exposing themselves to what 
former West German Chancellor Willy Brandt has 
called the “venture of democracy’’—the Eurocom- 
munists opened the way to factional tensions within 
party ranks. Such tensions developed independently 
of whether the Eurocommunists followed a consistent 
course of constructive cooperation with other “‘pro- 
gressive’ political forces, as in Italy and Spain, or 
eventually shrank from responsibility and deliberately 


1. The European Community, officially known as the European 
Communities, is the collective designation of the nine-state European 
Coal and Steel Community, the European Economic Community, and 
the European Atomic Energy Community. Its common institutions are 
the Council of Ministers and Commission, the European Parliament, 
and the Court of Justice. The member states of the community as of 
June 1, 1979, are Belgium, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom. See Arthur S. Banks, Ed., Political Handbook of the 
World: 1978, New York, NY, McGraw-Hill, 1978, pp. 528-32. 

2. In the elections to workers’ councils in the spring of 1978, the 
Comisiones Obreras, closely connected with the PCE, won 35-40 
percent of the vote. 

3. On the Moncloa agreement, see Eusebio Mujal-Leon, 
‘“Eurocommunism 1978: The PCE in Spanish Politics,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1978, p. 27. 
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Table 1. Communist Party Voting Strength and 
Membership in Selected European Countries 


Percent of vote in last 


Party national parliamentary Membership 
(Country) election (date in parentheses) (1978) 
EC Members 
PCI (Italy) 30.4 (1979) 1,814,000 
PCF (France) 20.5 (1978) 702,154 
PCL (Luxembourg) 10.4 (1974) 600 
DKP (Denmark) See (O77) 11,000 
PCB (Belgium) 2.0 (1978) 15,000 
CPN (Netherlands) T7AC1977) 27,500 
DKP (Federal Republic 

of Germany) 0.3 (1976) 46,480 
CPGB (Great Britain) 0.1 (1974) 25,295 
CPI (Ireland) 0.0 (1977)® 500 
Southern Europe 
PCP (Portugal) 14.6 (1976) 150,000 
KKE-Exterior (Greece) 9.4 (1977) 50,000 
KKE-Interior (Greece) — (1977)¢ 15,000 
PCE (Spain) 9.2 (1977) 200,000 


* The acronyms used stand for the following parties: PCI—Italian Communist Party; 
PCF—French Communist Party; PCL—Communist Party of Luxembourg; 
DKP—Communist Party of Denmark; PCB—Communist Party of Belgium; 
CPN—Communist Party of the Netherlands; DKP—German Communist Party; 
CPGB—Communist Party of Great Britain; CPI—Communist Party of Ireland; 
PCP—Portuguese Communist Party; KKE-Exterior—Communist Party of Greece 
(Exterior); KKE-Interior—Communist Party of Greece (Interior); PCE—Communist Party 
of Spain. 

> The CPI comprises the Communists of the Republic of Ireland as well as those of 
Northern Ireland. The vote received by the party in the Republic of Ireland 
parliamentary elections of 1977 was infinitesimal. 

¢ The KKE-Interior ran as part of an electoral coalition and did not run its own list of 
candidates in 1977. 


SOURCE: L’Unita (Rome), Nov. 11, 1978; I’Humanité (Paris), Jan. 9, 
1979; Unsere Zeit (Dusseldorf), Oct. 27, 1978; Horizont (East Berlin), 
No. 24, 1978; Probleme des Friedens und des Sozialismus (Prague), 
No. 9, 1973; De Waarheid (Amsterdam), Aug. 24, 1978; Neues 
Deutschland (East Berlin), Nov. 27, 1978; Mundo Obrero (Madrid), 
Apr. 23, 1978; Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook on International Com- 
munist Affairs: 1978, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1978; au- 
thor’s estimates for strength of PCL; personal information from a high- 
ranking functionary of the KKE-Interior for the strength of the Greek par- 
ties. 


sabotaged a possible—perhaps probable—-victory of 
the Left, as in France. As a result, some parties, like 
the Italian and the French, have even suffered some 
serious electoral setbacks. 

A second factor which contributed to bringing the 
Eurocommunist phenomenon into proper perspective 
was the realization that historical and national differ- 
ences among the parties could not be overlooked. It 
was shortsighted to attribute the influence of the par- 
ties to lingering pro-Soviet nostalgia or to evaluate 
their policies primarily on the basis of their relations 
with the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). 
Rather, as former British Foreign Minister David Owen 


asserted, the diverse parties had to be viewed first of 
all in terms of their respective national footholds,* and 
the strength of each party had to be seen as largely an 
expression of national political, economic, and social 
problems. 

Finally, and related to the previous point, it became 
clear that the Eurocommunists did not form as 
homogeneous and dynamic a bloc as many observers 
had believed in the wake of the Madrid summit. In 
contrast to the conservative, liberal, and social- 
democratic/socialist parties of the EC, the Communists 
were not even able to agree on a minimum common 
platform for the first popular elections to the European 
Parliament scheduled for June 1979. The PCI stood 
more or less alone among the nine Communist parties 
of the EC in favoring a pro-European, integrationist 
position. (There were only individual sympathizers of 
this position in other parties.) The PCF staunchly op- 
posed integration, and the Communists of the Benelux 
countries and the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) 
took more or less the same line. The Communists of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and Denmark advocated the 
withdrawal of their countries from the EC. 

Despite all of these factors, the prospect of immi- 
nent elections to the European Parliament once again 
enlivened the debate on the character of the 
Eurocommunist parties and their political 
conceptions—to the point where these issues became 
a central focus of the election campaign itself. This 
renewed concern within the EC, however, was no 
longer attributable to suspicion regarding the 
Eurocommunists’ ties to Moscow. Nor could the 
members of the community have feared that they 
would be giving the Communists a first chance to 
make their voices heard in a multilateral Western or- 
ganization or that the European Parliament would offer 
the Communists special opportunities to achieve their 
goals. For the Italian and French Communists had 
been represented in the indirectly elected EC parlia- 
ment (as well as in the Council of Europe and the 
Western European Union) for many years, and what- 
ever gains the Communists might make in the June 
elections, the parliament itself was unlikely to see its 
modest rights of control or initiative on major issues 
Substantially expanded in the foreseeable future. 
Moreover, most commentators felt that the Communist 
parliamentary group was likely to remain numerically 
weak in the new body, as it has been in the old. On 
the basis of the most recent national election results in 
the individual EC member states, only 19-20 million 


4. “Communism, Socialism, and Democracy,’ The Washington 
Review (Washington, DC), April 1978, p. 14. 
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Table 2. Parties Winning Seats in Elections to the European Parliament, June 7-10, 1979 


Seats Seats 
Percent of at Strasbourg Percent of at Strasbourg 
Country/ national (Seats before Country/ national (Seats before 
Party vote elections) Party vote elections) 
Belgium—24 seats Ireland—15 seats 
Social Christian 37.6 10% (7) Fianna Fail 34.7 5 (6) 
Socialist 23.3 (hs (ie) Fine Gael 33.0 4 (3) 
Liberal 16.2 4 (2) Labor 14.5 4 (1) 
Francophone Front 7.6 2 (0) Independent lists 14.1 2 (0) 
People’s Union (Flemish) 5.9 1 (0) 
Denmark—16 seats Italy—81 seats 
Social Democratic 21.9 3 (4) Christian Democracy 36.5 29 (15) 
Liberal (Venstre) 14.5 3 (1) Communist 29.6 24 (12) 
Conservative 14.0 2: (2) Socialist . 11.0 9 (5) 
Democratic Center 6.2 12) Social Democratic 4.3 4 (0) 
Progress 5.8 ett} Italian Social Movement 
Socialist People’s 4.7 Lara) (Neofascist) 3.4 na 
Anti-EC Movement 210 4 (0) Radical 3.7 3 (0) 
Siumut of Greenland naa 1 (0) Liberal 3.6 3 (2) 
Others na Ou (1) Republican 2.6 2 (0) 
South Tyrol People’s 0.6 1 (0) 

Federal Republic of Germany—81 Seats» Democratic of 
Chistian Deno Cate. Tiere eo 

Christian Social Union 49,2 42 (18) Aner y = pie 
Social Democratic 40.8 oie) Bey: 
Free Democratic 6.0 4 (3) 
West Berlin na 3 (0) 
France—81 seats Luxembourg—6 seats 
Union for French Democracy ¢ 27.5 25 (12) Christian Social 36.1 3 (2) 
Socialist 93.5 22 (10) Democratic (Liberals) 28.2 2a (2) 
Communist 20.5 19 (5) Socialist Worker's 267, (2) 
Rally for the Republic 

(Gaullist) 16.2 I5= (9) 
Great Britain—81 seats 4 Netherlands—25 seats 
Conservative 50.6 60 (16) Christian Democratic Appeal 35.6 10 (5) 
Labor 33.0 17 (18) Labor 30.4 9 (6) 
Scottish National 1.9 ani) People’s Party for Freedom 
Northern Ireland na 3 (0) and Democracy 16.4 4 (3) 
Liberal na 0 (1) Democrats 1966 9.0 2 (0) 
Others na Ret) 


* Elected by direct ballot in Greenland only. 
> Includes three deputies from West Berlin elected by the West Berlin legislature. 


¢ An electoral coalition including the Republican Party (Giscard d'Estaing), the Social Democratic Center, and the Radical Party. 
¢ Elections in Great Britain were run on the basis of constituent districts, not of proportional representation, except in Northern Ireland, which constituted a single constituency and elected three 


deputies. 


SOURCE: Europdisches Parlament, Generaldirektion Information und Offentlichkeitsarbeit, Abteilung Verdffentlichungen, Direktwahl '79, 7-10 June, 
Ergebnisse und gewéahlte Mitglieder in den neun Mitgliedslandern der Européischen Gemeinschaft (Direct Elections '79, 7-10 June, Results and 


Elected Members in the Nine Member States of the European Community), 


voters, or about 11 percent of the total electorate, 
were expected to vote Communist (see Table 1). PCI 
supporters were expected to provide 7 of these 11 
percent; PCF supporters, 3.2 percent; and supporters 
of the parties of the other seven EC states, less than 1 


Strasbourg, 1979. 


As it turned out, these estimates were quite close to 
the reality. When the votes cast on June 7-10 were 
tallied, the results were as shown in Tables 2 and 3. 
Out of the 410 seats in the directly elected European 
Parliament, socialists won the greatest number (112), 


percent altogether. followed by the Christian democrats (105), the con- 
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Table 3. Party Groupings in the European Parliament 
Before and After the June 1979 Elections 


Seats Seats 

Group before % after % 
Socialists 66 Sas IZ 213 
Christian Democrats 53 26.7 105 25.6 
Conservatives 18 9.1 63 ikaps: 
Communists 18 9.1 44 10.7 
Liberals 23 11.6 41 10.0 
Group for Democratic Progress 17 8.6 21 Spal 
Others 3 15 24 5.9 
TOTAL 198 99.9a 410 99.9a 


* Result of rounding of individual percents. 


SOURCE: For preelection representation in the parliament, see Corriere 
della Sera (Milan), June 11, 1979; for the postelection situation, see 
Europdisches Parlament, Generaldirektion Information und 
Offentlichkeitsarbeit, Abteilung Veréffentlichungen, Direktwahl '79, 7-10 
June, Ergebnisse und gewéhite Mitglieder in den neun Mitgliedslandern 
der Européischen Gemeinschaft (Direct Elections '79, 7-10 June, Re- 
sults and Elected Members in the Nine Member States of the European 
Community), Strasbourg, 1979. 


servatives (63), and only then the Communists (44). 
Next came the liberals (41), members of the Group for 
Democratic Progress made up of Gaullists and their 
allies (21), and various others (24). The 44-member 
Communist group in the parliament will consist of 24 
members of the PCI, 19 members of the PCF, and 1 
member of the Socialist People’s Party of Denmark 
(and possibly also a Danish Communist elected on a 
separate anti-EC list)—a configuration hardly likely to 
pose any great threat to the community, given what 
has already been said about the policies of the various 
parties. 

But why, then, was there so much concern about 
the Communists before the elections? The answer lies 
far beyond mere numbers of votes and deputies and 
has to do with safeguarding the fundamental potential 
benefits to the EC which the elections offered. In es- 
sence, it was expected within the community that the 
elections would provide new psychological and politi- 
cal impulses toward greater Western integration, but it 
was feared that Communist gains might lessen this ef- 
fect. 

To understand these fears, it is necessary to under- 
stand the attitudes of the major European Communist 
parties—those of Italy and France within the EC, and 
those of Greece, Spain, and Portugal among the states 
now considering entry—toward the “philosophy” and 
values of the Western community. These attitudes de- 
pend to a degree on the ideological and domestic- 
policy concepts of the Eurocommunists. In the present 
article, we will look briefly at the ideological and 


domestic orientations of the three key parties—the 
PCF, PCI, and PCE—and then discuss their foreign 
policy perspectives and their attitudes toward Western 
integration. Finally, based on this presentation of posi- 
tions, we will address the question of the effect the 
Communists will have on the Western community and 
its institutions in the aftermath of the European Parli- 
ament elections held in June. Will the Eurocom- 
munists be able to form a common parliamentary 
group in Strasbourg to work out common positions 
and maximize their influence? Or will the dynamics of 
European integration break apart the Eurocommunist 
trio of Madrid 1977? These are the major questions 
facing Eurocommunists and Europeans today. 


Varieties of Eurocommunism 


The major Eurocommunist parties are rightly con- 
sidered to have taken a decisive step toward accepting 
values central to European political culture when they 
ceased to regard traditional Western political democ- 
racy as useful only tactically as a means of acquiring 
power, and began to view it rather as of basic value, to 
be preserved in the socialist society of the future. In 
this respect, all of the parties take a position—at least 
as stated in their programs—that differs radically from 
important tenets of Leninism as well as from the 
theory and practice of the Soviet system. But if one 
understands by ‘‘Eurocommunist” an orientation 
which, while aimed at radical structural reforms, seeks 
to realize these only gradually, within the framework of 
existing institutions and in cooperation with non- 
Communist parties on the basis of equality, then just 
the PCI and the PCE may be labeled Eurocommunist. 
The PCF would have to be regarded as “‘anti- 
Eurocommunist” on this count, because, in the opin- 
ion of the present author, its adaptation to conditions 
in the developed Western industrial societies actually 
came to a dead stop before the process Seriously got 
under way.® The orientation of much of the PCF’s 
political activity has remained strongly Leninist, a ten- 


5. On the evolution of the PCF, see Georges Marchais, Parlons 
franchement (Speaking Frankly), Paris, Grasset, 1977; Programme 
commun de gouvernement actualisé (Common Program of Actual 
Government), with an introduction by Georges Marchais, Paris, 
Editions Sociales, 1978; and the proceedings of the 23rd Congress of 
the PCF, as reported and commented on in /’Humanité (Paris) and Le 
Monde (Paris), May 10, 1979, and thereafter. For critical comments, 
see Roger Garaudy, ‘The PCF—A Bunker in the Maginot Line,” an 
interview with Der Spiege/ (Hamburg), June 12, 1978, pp. 162-67; 
Andre P. Donneur, ‘Outlook for French Politics After the Defeat of the 
Left,” International Perspectives (Ottawa), September-October 1978, 
pp. 19-23; and the articles by Franz Marek, Fernando Claudin, and 
Krysztof Pomian in Le Monde, May 20-21, 1979. 
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dency reinforced by a pronounced centralist tendency 
in France itself. In internal party organization and 
decision-making, the leadership of the PCF continues 
to adhere to “democratic centralism” in its most rigor- 
ous form. The type of socialism it advocates also 
stresses strong central authority, with the Communist 
Party determining the dynamics and direction of the 
revolutionary process from a position of ideological- 
political leadership and control which expands rather 
than contracts as the transition toward socialism pro- 
gresses. 

As far as the transformation of society itself is con- 
cerned, the PCF proceeds on the assumption that the 
system of “state monopoly capitalism” cannot be un- 
hinged by partial reforms. A quick and complete break 
is considered necessary —a break which must include 
a specified minimum number of industrial nationaliza- 
tions. It is not surprising, therefore, that the PCF re- 
jects national and international agreements to fight in- 
flation and unemployment or to impose a policy of 
economic austerity. All strategies limited in scope to 
the establishment of a general governmental 
framework for the use of stimuli such as credits, sub- 
sidies, and the like, while keeping structural changes 
to a minimum, represent for the PCF but variations of 
capitalism, intended, in the end, only to prolong the 
hegemony of the bourgeoisie at the expense of the 
working class. Taken in this context, constructive 
cooperation within the existing institutional framework 
or the assumption of government responsibility would 
make sense to the French Communists only if they 
could control the transformation process and force 
their own ideas on their political partners. To the PCF, 
therefore, the acquisition of power remains mainly a 
tactical problem. When the party realized in October 
1977 —or perhaps even earlier —that it could not gain 
acceptance of its views in the Union of the Left, it pre- 
ferred to back away from the chance to form a gov- 
ernment together with the Socialist Party rather than 
run the risk of doing so from a position where it would 
be obliged, among other things, to share responsibility 
for the imposition of austerity measures. 

The transformation plans of the PCF, especially the 
package of economic and social policy measures it 
proposed (nationalization of key industries, the bank- 
ing and credit systems, and the big insurance com- 
panies, together with a huge increase in mass con- 
sumption and all that this entailed), would probably, if 
launched, have thrown France into a serious eco- 
nomic and political crisis. High inflation rates, an in- 
creased flight of capital from the country, and growing 
balance-of-payment deficits would have been una- 
voidable. The rigorous foreign trade and foreign ex- 


~ 


At the outset of the March 2, 1977, Madrid meeting of 
the leaders of the three major Eurocommunist parties: 
in the center is Santiago Carrillo, Secretary-General of 
the Spanish Communist Party; at the left, Georges 
Marchais, Secretary-General of the French Communist 
Party; and at the right, Enrico Berlinguer, Secretary- 
General of the Italian Communist Party. 


—Spengler/SYGMA. 


change controls which the PCF would in all likelihood 
have introduced in response at the national level 
would certainly have had a negative effect also on the 
economic structures of the European Community as a 
whole. 

Without going into greater detail here, it is important 
for our purposes to recognize, first, that the PCF con- 
tinues to base its strategy on the conviction that pro- 
letarian revolutionary legitimacy gives it a claim to 
power, thereby raising doubts about its professed 
adherence to basic Western values such as pluralism 
and political democracy; and second, that some ele- 
ments of the economic transformation desired by the 
PCF, being of a strongly protectionist and nationalist 
nature, would tend to aggravate crises at the national 
and the overall Western European levels and would 
run counter to any prospect for a more intensive en- 
gagement of France in the various organizations of the 
Western community. As will be demonstrated below, 
similar tendencies exist in the European- and 
security-policy concepts of the party as well. 

The situation in Italy is different. There, no 
isolationist nationalism of the Left like that found in 
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France has ever existed. Moreover, the PCI (the PCE 
is similar in this respect) has rejected certain ele- 
ments of Leninism deemed unsuitable for the accom- 
plishment of radical structural reforms in the de- 
veloped industrial countries of the West. Insofar as 
decision-making inside the party is concerned, diver- 
gent tendencies are tolerated and receive a sort of 
“minority protection” as long as they are not used to 
organize distinct factions. The PCI does not (nor does 
the PCE) lay claim to any specific proletarian legiti- 
macy which would automatically grant the Com- 
munists a leading role in the transformation of society. 
Rather, the Italian (and Spanish) Communists see 
themselves as an organized part of the working 
classes, competing with other parties in a democratic 
contest for popular support. Their transformation 
strategy follows Marx rather than Lenin to the extent 
that they reject voluntaristic party tactics and seek to 
make changes in society only on the basis of broad 
majority consensus. Changes are not to be abrupt, by 
revolutionary leap, but step-by-step, because ‘“‘the 
need for socialism no longer grows—as it did in the 
twenties and thirties—solely out of a mythical concept 
of total change, but out of the necessity of giving mod- 
ern answers to concrete questions.’’® 

The economic order which the PCI (and in the long 
run possibly the PCE also) envisages seems to be a 
mixed system. In this system, the state, by means of 
flexible economic programs, works out goal projec- 
tions for the most important branches of the national 
economy. At the same time, according to PCI 
Secretary-General Enrico Berlinguer, ‘the market and 
the corporations will continue to function, not only by 
way of a tactical concession but also in order to pre- 
serve to the largest possible extent the criteria of the 
entrepreneur mentality and of profitability.” Berlinguer 
added later that ‘only a kind of programming which 
leaves room for market-oriented enterprises corre- 
sponds to our vision of a pluralistic society and to the 
character of our foreign-trade-oriented economy.’”’ 

Berlinguer’s last remark is particularly important. It 
reflects the attempt which the PCI has been making 
for some time—in sharp contrast to the PCF —to rec- 
oncile its concept of socioeconomic transformation not 
only with its professed belief in pluralism, but also 
with the framework of international relations in which 
Italy is already embedded. Moreover, when the Italian 
(and Spanish) Communists declare their readiness to 
participate in common EC austerity programs— 


6. “The Communists as a Liberal Force,” an interview with Sergio 
Segre in Die Zeit (Hamburg), Nov. 14, 1975. Segre is a member of the 
PCl’s Central Committee and head of its International Department. 


something rejected outright by the PCF —and to sup- 
port fundamental reforms aimed, for example, at an 
increase in the productivity of labor, greater mobility of 
the work force, and lower consumption in favor of in- 
vestment, they indicate a desire to cooperate con- 
structively even under difficult conditions to defend 
democracy and overcome economic difficulties. 

This kind of policy, intended to combine deflation- 
ary economics with long-term measures to restructure 
the economy, is in harmony with the policy guidelines 
of all the forces in Western Europe whose primary 
concern is to preserve the gains made by workers up 
to the present and to create the political preconditions 
for positive ‘crisis management’’—in the sense that 
current difficulties are understood as offering a 
chance for radical socioeconomic reforms (e.g., im- 
proved social services, a more humane work environ- 
ment, shorter work hours). These are objectives 
shared not only by social democrats and socialists 
(i.e., the ‘democratic socialists’) but also by those 
bourgeois formations which out of socioliberal or 
Christian-social motives favor reforms benefiting the 
workers. 

Even these summary observations on the basic 
ideological and political attitudes of the Eurocom- 
munists and on the effects they have had on the vari- 
ous parties’ foreign-policy concepts show the great di- 
vergences which have developed within what many 
once feared would become a homogeneous bloc. 
The differences among the parties show up in even 
more pronounced fashion when their concepts re- 
garding Western European integration and security 
policy are examined. As will become clear in the dis- 
cussion which follows, differences in national condi- 
tions and national traditions have come to play an in- 
creasingly important role in the foreign policy perspec- 
tives of the Eurocommunists. The Communist parties 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s were rendered ideologically, 
politically, and organizationally alike (i.e., were bol- 
shevized) by their submission to Moscow via the 
Comintern. Now, conversely the breaking away from 
dependence on Moscow has contributed to an accen- 
tuation of the individual character of parties and of 
interdependence between the traditional foreign policy 
lines of a given country and the foreign policy concept 
of its respective Communist party. 


7. L'Unita (Milan), Oct. 19, 1976. See also theses 10, 55, and 56 of 
the ‘Draft Theses for the 15th National Congress of the PCI,” ibid., 
Dec. 10, 1978. Cf. theses 10, 56, and 57 of the ‘Theses Approved by 
the 15th National Congress of the PCI,” in La politica e 
l'organizzazione dei comunisti italiani (The Politics and Organization 
of the Italian Communists), Rome, Editori Riuniti, 1979, pp. 12 f. and 
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In France, for instance, there have always been 
strong tendencies, in nearly all classes, societal strata, 
and political parties, critical of the United States and 
opposed to European integration—at least to integra- 
tion aiming beyond a tariff union at a political, or even 
a military, union, with the surrender of national 
sovereign rights which this would entail. In Italy, on 
the other hand, a basically pro-American tendency 
has been the dominant trend, at first among liberals 
and conservatives, but since the 1960’s also among 
socialists; and European integration has been favored 
by a// relevant political forces of the country. The 
Italian Constitution of 1948 expressly provides in Arti- 
cle 11 that the country “on the condition of equality 
with other states” will accept such “‘limitations of 
sovereignty as are necessary for creating an order that 
guarantees peace and justice among nations,” and 
the PCI repeatedly emphasizes that it too voted in 
favor of this document. 

However, important as national particularities may 
be, the individual Western European Communist par- 
ties’ analyses of the international situation remain a 
more decisive determinant of the parties’ foreign pol- 
icy lines. In this respect also, differences between the 
French Communists on the one hand and the Italian 
and Spanish Communists on the other have recently 
become greater. 


The PCF Alternative to Integration 


In analyzing the international situation, the PCF 
proceeds now as before from the thesis that in the last 
resort world policy is shaped by the irreconcilable con- 
flict of two camps: the imperialist camp led by the 
United States (with its main European ally, the FRG) 
and the Soviet-led camp, representing peace, prog- 
ress, and socialism. The PCF therefore vigorously op- 
poses any measure tending to increase French in- 
volvement in Western multilateral organizations, and it 
hopes that this stance will direct the national and so- 
cial protest of French voters into Communist chan- 
nels, thereby allowing the PCF to regain ground lost to 
the PS and to present itself as the main force of the 
Left and of the future ‘union of the French people.’’® 

The attitude of the PCF can be seen most clearly in 
its position regarding the European Community. As it 
did 20 years ago, when the EC was founded, the PCF 
continues to view the community as an instrument of 
American monopoly capital, with the sole difference 
that today it maintains that the giant corporations of 
West Germany working in close cooperation with the 
American monopolies have assumed the dominant 


role in Western Europe. The goal of the monopolies 
and of the governments closely linked with them, ac- 
cording to the PCF, is to make the economies of the 
other EC countries subservient to them and to shift the 
burden of austerity measures onto the working 
classes—a policy which the monopolists intend to ex- 
tend to all of Southern Europe by admitting Greece, 
Spain, and Portugal into the EC. The European Parli- 
ament, strengthened with important decision-making 
powers, is to be assigned the task of reducing the 
power of the national member parliaments in order to 
secure against political challenge the socioeconomic 
Strategy of multinationally organized capital. 

In contrast to the majority of the Left in Western 
Europe (including the PCI and PCE), the PCF does not 
believe in the feasibility of step-by-step reforms at the 
transnational level—i.e., reforms aimed at changing 
the EC from the inside in a democratic-socialist direc- 
tion. This aversion to step-by-step methods, which 
holds for the PCF at the level of national politics as 
well, is reinforced by a Comintern-like belief that the 
social democratic and socialist parties in the EC (and 
mainly the German Social Democratic Party) talk 
about reforms but in reality do the bidding of the 
German- and American-dominated big bourgeoisie. 
Although in the Common Program of the French Left 
drafted in June 1972, the PCF agreed to participate in 
“the further development of the EEC [European Eco- 
nomic Community] and its institutions,” the party in 
fact meant only the further development of existing 
economic links, and PCF Secretary-General Georges 
Marchais in his speech before the Central Committee 
of the party in support of the Common Program—a 
speech which was not immediately made public— 
stressed the essentially forma/ character of all con- 
cessions which had been made concerning the EEC.°® 
Fundamentally, the PCF rejects both political and 
economic integration as a matter of principle. 

On the political plane, the French Communists 
therefore opposed all proposals for the expansion of 
EC institutions, as expressed, for example, in the 
Tindemans Report of 1975.'° Only the PCF had re- 
fused to receive Belgian Prime Minister Léo Tinde- 


8. On the concept of the union of the French people, see Frank L. 
Wilson, ‘‘Eurocommunism 1978: The French CP’s Dilemma,” 
Problems of Communism, July-August 1978, pp. 12-13. 

9. The speech is printed in Etienne Fajon, L’Union est un combat 
(The Union Is a Struggle), Paris, Editions Sociales, 1975, pp. 75-127. 

10. This report recommended that the EC draw even closer 
together economically and politically and ‘act jointly in all significant 
areas of our foreign relations—foreign policy, security policy, 
economic relations and cooperation.” See “The Tindemans Report on 
the European Union,” Europa-Archiv (Bonn), Feb. 10, 1976, 
pp. D/53-84. 
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archais addresses the 23rd Congress of the French Communist Party in Paris in 


May 1979. The slogan on the billboard behind Marchais reads: ‘Social Progress, Democracy, Self- 
Management, National Independence, Socialism! The Struggle of the French Communist Party!” 


mans when he was sent to France by the EC Council 
to explore the ground for such an expansion. In addi- 
tion, the party initially called the planned direct elec- 
tions to the European Parliament a “crime against 
France and her people.’’"' It agreed to take part in the 
elections only after the French government had ex- 
pressly declared that it was not in favor of granting 
new powers to the new parliament. To make sure that 
the government line would not change, the PCF tried 
to create further safeguards by introducing a bill in the 
French parliament according to which ministers would 
have to report to the competent commission of the Na- 
tional Assembly before and after each session of the 
EC Council of Ministers and the government would 
have to present its European policy for approval or 
disapproval in each National Assembly session." 

In the opinion of the PCF leadership, the only way to 
avert the integration of France into a supranational 
Western Europe dependent on the United States—a 
danger fostered by the bourgeoisie and the 
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reformists—was to defend by all means possible the 
national independence and sovereignty of the country. 
The maintenance of “national independence in. the 
France of today” could thus be interpreted as “an im- 
portant aspect of the class struggle.’’'? Moreover, the 
decisive issue became having the courage to say 
“No,” as the party had in 1938 to the Munich agree- 
ment and in 1954 to the project for a European De- 
fense Community. In both of the latter cases, experi- 
ence in the end had vindicated the party’s stand."* 
On the economic plane, the main goal of the PCF 
leadership has been to prevent the EC from evolving 


11. “Ten Responses of Georges Marchais to the Questions of 
France Inter,” /‘Humanité, Jan. 20, 1976. 

12. See Michel Strulovici, “To Guarantee France's Choices,” ibid., 
Dec. 11, 1978. 

13. Francis Wurtz, ‘“Supranationalism or Independence: A Different 
Destiny for France,’ France Nouvelle (Paris), Aug. 14, 1978, p. 14. 

14. “For an Independent France—A Democratic Europe,” a 
resolution of the Central Committee of the PCF published in 
l'Humanité, 14, 1978. 
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beyond a loose tariff and trade association into a 
genuine economic community with supranational 
powers and areas of competence. This explains the 
party’s energetic opposition to plans for the sort of in- 
dustrial reorganization and restructuring proposed by 
EC Commissioner Etienne Vicomte Davignon for the 
steel industry, which suffers from overcapacity at the 
community-wide level. The PCF sees in Davignon’s 
proposals nothing but the abandonment of valuable 
national resources and capacities in favor of the inter- 
ests of multinational corporations. For similar reasons, 
the party is resistant to the European Currency System 
(ECS), which it sees as ultimately only a means to im- 
munize the national economic policies of EC member 
states against socialism, to enforce austerity mea- 
sures, and to orient community policies according to 
the desires of the economically strongest country in 
the community, i.e., according to the ‘‘Model Ger- 
many” of the German Social Democratic Party (SPD) 
led by Helmut Schmidt.'® 

The PCF leadership proposes as an alternative to 
Supranational organization the subjection of France’s 
trade relations to stronger national government con- 
trol. According to the party, however, the only way 
such control can be ensured is if a government of the 
Left effectively nationalizes key areas of industry and 
finance and introduces ‘“‘democratic”’ planning in 
foreign as well as in domestic economic affairs. 

In the foreign economic realm, which is of greater 
import here, the PCF pursues the politicizing of trade, 
a concept which includes enhanced bilateralization 
and has two main goals. First, it is designed to further 
development of France’s raw materials production and 
to better protect French industry against foreign 
competition—a policy containing strongly protec- 
tionist (if not autarkic) elements and tantamount to the 
reduction of French participation in the international 
division of labor. Second, it is intended to produce a 
greater diversification of French trade, which the PCF 
considers to be one-sidedly oriented toward the EC, 
and especially toward the FRG. 

Diversification would mean first of all a realignment 
of trade within the EC. In the joint commission which 
the PCF formed with the PCI in 1977, the PCF seems 
to have pressed hard for closer cooperation between 
France and Italy as a means “‘to correct the present 
imbalance in favor of the FRG.’”’'® But the main aim of 
the PCF ultimately is to reduce the influence of multi- 


15. See, for example, Alain Rouy and Claude Montagny, “Toward a 
German Europe Under American Tutelage,’” Cahiers du communisme 
(Paris), November 1978, pp. 72-83. To the PCF, the German model of 
class collaboration consists of the political and social “domestication” 
of the workers in favor of the interests of the major forces of capitalism. 


national organizations like the EC and greatly expand 
French trade with the Soviet Union and with Third 
World countries like Algeria, Libya, and Iraq. This, it is 
believed, could prevent the threatened loss of 
sovereignty implicit in increased EC integration and 
continued dependence on multinational corporations, 
and do so without cutting France off from raw material 
sources or forcing the abandonment of exchanges of 
highly developed technology. 

The bilateralization and diversification of trade flows 
by means of radical politicization may seem logical 
goals when viewed alone—especially given the eco- 
nomic program of the PCF, which provides for exten- 
Sive nationalization and does not preclude the intro- 
duction of protectionist measures. But these concepts 
have little in common with the realities of the world 
economy. For, on the one hand, even PCF economists 
now admit that the Soviet economy is in no position to 
export great quantities of goods, aside from raw mate- 
rials, that are capable of satisfying Western standards 
of quality or technological sophistication.'? And, on 
the other hand, politicization would isolate France 
within the EC and subject the community to a test of 
its durability—a development which could aggravate 
France’s economic difficulties and sharpen domestic 
political tensions, thereby negatively affecting the for- 
tunes of the PCF itself. 

Moreover, the economic program of the PCF is not 
politically feasible. The Communists would find sup- 
port for it only in the “CERES wing” of the Socialist 
Party, which represents only about 15 percent of total 
PS membership.'® A national majority would never 
back it. And even if the Left came to power in France, 
the PCF would not be able to fully enforce its will as 
long as tne PS remained the left coalition’s senior 
partner (as it would be today) and therefore in a posi- 
tion to block from the start all attempts to launch the 
radical economic transformation envisioned by the 
Communists. In addition, the Marchais leadership 
would hardly be interested in losing its chance to ef- 
fect domestic change from the outset, by plunging the 
country into risky foreign adventures. 

The real importance of the PCF’s stance in this con- 
text lies not in the party’s ability to impose its line, but 
in its ability to impede or even block the process of 


16. Interview with Marchais in the article by Giovanni Russo entitled 
“Eurocommunism Wants to Break the German-French Axis,’ Corriere 
della Sera (Milan), May 1, 1977. 

17. See Eric Izard, ‘Socialist Countries: Contrasting Economic 
Situation,’ France Nouvelle, Dec. 4, 1978, p. 13. 
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European Community; and Andreas Papandreou (right), leader of the Panhellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK), 
who has stated that Greek entry would not solve the country’s economic problems. 


European integration—from the opposition or even as 
part of a government of the Left—by forming a “veto 
group’’'? with other “neutral” forces or forces oriented 
toward national particularism. On the national level, 
there is already evident an increasing number of 
common views and/or contacts between Communists 
and Gaullists, in a sort of negative ‘‘historic com- 
promise” a /a francaise. In December 1978, for in- 
stance, Communists and Gaullists both voted openly 
for the first time against government bills related to 
important EC policy decisions—specifically, the 
equalization of value-added tax rates in member coun- 
tries and the financing of European Parliament elec- 
tion campaigns with EC funds to raise the “Europe- 
consciousness” of voters—and party chief Marchais 
was already envisaging a common movement of 
Communists and Gaullists “against the policy of na- 
tional self-abandonment.” Marchais stressed that this 
would not be the first time in French history that the 
two currents converged “when the fundamental inter- 
ests of France were in jeopardy.’’*° 

On the transnational level, the PCF, in light of its 
disagreements with the PCI and the PCE on European 
integration and other issues, is likely to try to 
strengthen its position by cooperating more closely 


19. See Richard Lowenthal, ‘‘Eurocommunism 1978: Moscow and 
the Eurocommunists,”’ Problems of Communism, July-August 1978, 
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with other anti-integration forces of the European Left, 
especially the Moscow-oriented Communist Party of 
Greece-Exterior (KKE-Exterior), which won 9.3 percent 
of the Greek vote in national elections in 1977, and 
the Portuguese Communist Party (PCP), which gained 
14.6 percent of the vote in Portugal the year before. 
Greece was admitted to the EC in May 1979 and as of 
this writing is awaiting entry; Portugal for the moment 
remains outside the community but is a candidate for 
membership. Support for the PCF position may also 
be forthcoming from Andreas Papandreou’s Panhel- 
lenic Socialist Movement (PASOK), a nationalist, 
populist, and economically isolationist party, not a 
member of the Socialist International, which outpolled 
the KKE-Exterior by winning 25.3 percent of the Greek 
vote in 1977. During a visit to Athens in January 1979, 
PCF Secretary-General Marchais signed a joint com- 
muniqué with the KKE-Exterior and PASOK which 
came out clearly against Greek entry into the EC.*! 


PCF Security Policy 


Like the policy on European integration just out- 
lined, the security policy of the PCF has long been 
designed entirely to defend and maintain unimpaired 
the national independence and sovereignty of France, 
as a precondition for shielding the country’s way to 
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all others—e.g., peace, coexistence, 
armament—in the party’s government program of 
1971. Thus, while the PCF agreed in the Common 
Program of the Left in 1972 not to challenge France’s 
present treaty obligations before a gradual process of 
liquidating the Eastern and Western blocs in Europe 
had been set in motion—a position the party still 
holds today—Marchais in his speech to the Central 
Committee on the Common Program nevertheless 
made a special point of the fact that this agreement 
was coupled with the intention ‘‘to lead the country on 
the way to independence from any politico-military 
blocs.’’?° Six years later, Politburo member Jean 
Kanapa confirmed that this had in reality been a “‘ba- 
sically new policy.” France, said Kanapa, had to “act 
on all issues and under all circumstances as a 
sovereign nation, in full independence and free of any 
alignment with any bloc or any foreign power.’’*4 

This underlying principle has had important conse- 
quences for the PCF’s defense doctrine. First, it has 
meant Communist rejection of French President Val- 
éry Giscard d’Estaing’s military-strategic concept of 
extending the French area of defense beyond France’s 
borders (sanctuarisation élargie). This concept Is 
based on the assumption that in the case of military 
conflict in Europe France’s nuclear strike force, or 
force de frappe, would not be sufficient by itself to 
protect French territory and that therefore neighboring 
territories, e.g., in the FRG, would also have to be in- 
cluded in the area to be protected in order to assure 
French survival.2° The PCF, to the contrary, Supports 
former President Charles de Gaulle’s concept of limit- 
ing the area to be protected by the force de frappe to 
French territory (sanctuarisation totale) in order to 
guarantee fully independent decision-making even in 
a crisis. 

At the same time, the adoption of a new security 
policy has led the Communists to revise their former 
rejection of the French nuclear strike force as “just 
worth its scrap value.” Indeed, in May 1977, the party 
expressly embraced maintenance of the force de 
frappe, including its nuclear submarines, and of late 
the PCF has even come out strongly in support of in- 


22. On this point, see Louis Baillot, “European and Atlantic 
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creasing their total number from five to six.2® The 
force de frappe is seen by the Communists as a mod- 
ern military instrument well suited to shield national 
independence and thereby the socialist transformation 
of French society against, for example, the FRG, 
should the latter attempt to misuse its growing eco- 
nomic power and superior conventional armaments to 
exercise political influence in France.?’ 

Many aspects of Communist thinking in this area 
recall Gaullist ideas on the task of the force de frappe, 
especially the notion of developing a national all- 
direction defense capacity (défense tous azimuts). 
But this impression is misleading. General de Gaulle 
thought that a purely national defense was highly un- 


26. According to International Institute for Strategic Studies, The 
Military Balance: 1978-1979, London, 1978, p. 22, France as of July 
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réalistic and never left any doubt that France, if forced 
to choose, would side with the United States in major 
crises (e.g., during the Cuban missile crisis of 1962 
and in the various crises over West Berlin). The Com- 
munists, however, because they rely heavily on cal- 
culations of class as well as national interest in their 
military thinking, can be expected to do everything 
they can to prevent ‘French foreign and military policy 
from remaining subjugated to the class interests of the 
imperalist world system and from continuing to move 
in the orbit of the global strategy of imperialism.’’?® 
They have been pressing, for example, to free France 
from reliance on North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) information regarding enemy movements in 
the air (NADGE) by building national early-warning 
systems. The PCF apparently sees such information 
links as incompatible with true independence. 

At this point it is possible to see why during the 
negotiations in 1977 on updating the Common Pro- 
gtam, security policy was one of the main points of 
contention between Socialists and Communists. PS 
ldader Francois Mitterrand rightly pointed out in his 
criticism of the concept of défense tous azimuts that, 
as interpreted by the PCF, it had ‘‘a controversial 
political meaning which might include neutralism or 
the rupture of existing alliances.”?° Indeed, what the 
PCF leadership seems to have in mind for France is a 
course—somewhat like that of Yugoslavia—that 
would permit a government of the Left to build 
socialism free of Western (and Eastern) influences 
and to play an independent and active role between 
East and West. 

But here too, the PCF, because of its minority posi- 
tion within the Left, has little chance of imposing its 
views. In the main, the Socialists hold positions on de- 
fénse policy that are close to those of Giscard d’Es- 
taing. As in the foreign policy realm, however, the 
Communists together with the CERES wing of the PS 
and some Gaullists could form a powerful ‘‘veto 
group” opposing any intensification of military cooper- 
ation and coordination with France’s NATO partners. 
If it gained more adherents, the Communists’ rein- 
terpretation of défense tous azimuts—a reinterpreta- 
tion which no longer distinguishes between the Soviet 
Union on the one hand and France’s American and 
German allies on the other—would radically change, 
at least from the point of view of political psychology, 
the character of France’s ties to NATO. 

If in a position to impose their will, the French 
Communists—unlike the Italian Communists or the 

28. Etienne Fajon, op. cit., p. 95. 
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French Socialists—would, for example, presumably 
give higher priority to the Common Program goal of 
“liquidation of the politico-military blocs” than it would 
to the goal of maintenance of the strategic balance be- 
tween the European military pact systems. This would 
create a special problem for the FRG, which in the 
view of the PCF already constitutes the greatest threat 
to a France governed by the Left. Reacting to the 
changes in French defense policy which have thus far 
taken place, the FRG has intensified its bilateral logis- 
tic cooperation with France. If this cooperation were 
ended and if the use of French airspace were denied 
to NATO, the entire NATO system of delivering 
supplies to the European allies from across the Atlan- 
tic would be jeopardized. It is very doubtful if a “rump 
NATO without a military and logistic ‘hinterland,’ i.e., 
without France,” could survive.%° 

This leads us to the final point which needs to be 
made regarding the security policy of the PCF. Not 
only does it disregard the realities of political geog- 
raphy, as the case just cited demonstrates; it is also 
full of internal inconsistencies. On the one hand, the 
PCF considers the force de frappe a last means of 
defense against a conventional aggressor; on the other 
hand, it supports the Eastern proposal that NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact should both renounce first use of 
nuclear weapons. It limits the task of the force de 
frappe (and of conventional forces as well) to defense 
of French territory; but it expresses the desire to re- 
main faithful to NATO. In the view of the PCF, a fur- 
ther shift in the balance of power in favor of the 
socialist community of states is a prerequisite for a 
deepening of détente; at the same time, the party ac- 
cuses the leading power of that community, the Soviet 
Union, of preventing social change in the West by the 
policy of détente itself. 

These inconsistencies reflect the profound identity 
crisis which the PCF is experiencing in its interna- 
tional relations as it moves from the position of a 
loyal-to-Moscow party of opposition and agitation to- 
ward a stand as an autonomous Socialist revolutionary 
party seeking a share of governmental power. It was 
hardly avoidable under the circumstances that the 
PCF’s leftist nationalism—an attempt to combine 
Gaullist ideas with social-revolutionary goals—would 
in the end put the party on the defensive. However 
much it tried to create an impression to the contrary 
by emphasizing its close relations with Vietnam, Cuba, 
and Yugoslavia, the PCF on the eve of the direct elec- 
tions to the European Parliament was actually isolated 
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in Europe. Even now, it is unlikely that it can be 
counted upon at any time in the foreseeable future to 
subscribe to a constructive policy of closer coopera- 
tion with the main currents of the European Left. 


“New Westpolitik” for PCI and PCE 


The Italian and the Spanish Communists, to cite but 
these two major parties to illustrate the point, differ 
fundamentally from the PCF in international outlook. 
Their analysis of the international situation tends to 
overcome the traditional concept of a world divided 
into two camps and takes a more unbiased attitude 
toward the policies of the two superpowers. Sergio 
Segre, a leading figure in the PCI, made explicit refer- 
ence to his party’s changed perspective when he as- 
serted in early 1978 that the fundamental problems of 
our time can no longer be solved by a ‘‘Manichean 
division of the world,” but only by looking at interna- 
tional reality and the forces tending toward a new in- 
ternational order in a “less dogmatic, less biased, and 
less ideological way.” This requires, Segre continued, 
“an internationalism which is not understood as pro- 
letarian,” but is rather pluralistic, championing and 
embracing all those forces which, despite their many 
differences in ideological background, share a belief 
in the ‘necessity of peace, in modern interdepend- 
ence, and in the oneness [unicita] of this world.’ 
Even earlier, PCE Secretary-General Santiago Carrillo 
had said along the same lines that it could not be the 
task of the Western Communists ‘‘to enhance the 
power of the military bloc in the East.’’ He espoused 
the view that ‘traditional internationalism is a relic of 
the past and as such is doomed to wither away.” 
Greater attention, he concluded, is due the West.°2 

A number of questions persist, to be sure, regarding 
the ‘“‘new Westpolitik” reflected in these statements 
and others like them made by PCI and PCE represen- 
tatives. The new policy still does not enjoy total sup- 
port within the two parties, as is shown, for instance, 
by the praise which PCI Chairman Luigi Longo in late 
1977 bestowed on ‘the great economic, political, mili- 
tary, and ideological power of the Soviet Union.’’°* And 
its credibility continues to be tempered by the fact that 
both the PCI and the PCE still uphold many tenets of 
Moscow's foreign policy (e.g., with respect to arms 
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Enrico Berlinguer (left), Secretary-General of the I/tal- 
ian Communist Party (PCI), and Luigi Longo, PC! 
President, at an April 1976 meeting of the party’s 
Central Committee in Rome. 
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control and to policy in the Third World). Moreover, 
there can be no denying the fact that the PC! and the 
PCE have failed to develop a coherent ‘international 
philosophy” —in marked contrast, for example, to the 
Socialist parties of Italy, France, and Spain, which, 
notwithstanding their critical attitudes toward some 
aspects of US foreign policy, are firmly anchored in 
the West. The unwillingness of the PC! to commit itself 
and its policies of staying on good terms with every- 
body if at all possible and of maintaining a certain 
equidistance between the superpowers are positions 
unlikely to gain the confidence of the West, since they 
do not answer the essential question of which side the 
PCI will favor in case of serious East-West conflict. 
Nonetheless, there does seem to be a tendency 
among Italian and Spanish Communists no longer to 
view their foreign policies solely through the prism of 
Soviet interests. With regard to the Soviet intervention 
in Czechoslovakia in 1968, the future of Yugoslavia, 
China’s post-Mao path, Romania's tilt toward au- 
tonomy, and certain aspects of Soviet policy in Africa, 
both the PCI and the PCE have taken independent po- 
sitions, some of them highly critical of the USSR. 
Most important, both parties have begun to focus 
their foreign policies increasingly on Western 
Europe —especially on the EC—and to draw closer to 
the logic of Western ‘“‘philosophy.” In this regard Car- 
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The new home of the European Parliament in Strasbourg, France. 


rillo several years ago contemplated “a transformation 
of internationalism which would coordinate our action 
with that of the rest of the European workers’ move- 
ments.’’°* In Italy, meanwhile, the program agreement 
of the parties of the ‘‘constitutional arc” —including 
the PC|—was extended in the fall of 1977 to cover the 
foreign ties of the peninsula. The PCI supported this 
step, which drew Italy ‘closer to the industrial democ- 
racies, where national alignment is subject to national 
consensus.’’*° 

To fully gauge how much the Westpolitik of the Ital- 
ian and Spanish Communists has affected their at- 
titudes toward European integration and Western de- 
fense policy, however, significantly more detail than 
has been presented thus far is necessary. In the fol- 
lowing sections, an attempt will be made to fill in the 
gaps before we proceed to some final considerations 
regarding the future of Eurocommunism and the West. 


PCI and PCE Perspective on the EC 


Both the Italian and the Spanish Communists share 
a positive assessment of the EC which springs from 
their conviction that the economic and political inter- 
relationships of Western Europe are irreversible and 
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that any attempt to reduce or—worse still—do away with 
them would not serve the interests of anyone con- 
cerned, least of all the workers’ movement. The PCE 
sees Western Europe as ‘‘the only region of some im- 
portance where a new political and economic unit can 
be established which by its dimensions could com- 
pare with the Soviet Union and the United States,’’°® 
while the PCI recognizes that the European Commu- 
nity has contributed very substantially to increasing 
the prosperity of the region. In his introductory speech 
to the PCI Central Committee plenary session devoted 
to the upcoming European elections, Giorgio Amen- 
dola pointed out that the rise in production and the 
increase in productivity attained within the framework 
of the EC were “the highest ever in European eco- 
nomic history.’’’’ 
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Neither party, of course, sought “to establish a su- 
pranational state with the attributes of the traditional 
centralist national states.”” But in view of “the prob- 
lems posed by the currencies, the capital flow, indus- 
trial restructuring, energy, agriculture, the ecology, 
[and] scientific research,” both recognized that the 
various countries of Europe could continue to play an 
active role only if they transferred important areas of 
their national sovereignty to an entity and power of 
“plurindtional’’ character. The European Parliament 
would have to be given the ‘“‘necessary powers to ini- 
tiate legislation, formulate a political course, and con- 
trol the executive organs.’’°® Amendola said in 
November 1978 that the Strasbourg parliament had to 
be considered a kind of “European constituent or 
pre-constituent assembly,’”’ since to deny the parlia- 
ment any increase in power even for the future would 
mean to play down the importance of the elections be- 
fore they even took place. Why elect an organ, he 
asked, ‘“‘which continues to be denied the possibility of 
functioning?’’*? PCI support for Amendola’s view 
stemmed not least from its belief—radically different 
from that of the PCF —in the possibility of influencing 
and changing the EC from the inside in the direction 
of more economic programming, greater social justice, 
and a stronger foreign policy role. 

Concerning economic integration, both the PCI and 
the PCE favor it. Despite their vote against the pro- 
posed European Currency System in the Italian parlia- 
ment in December 1978, the Italian Communists 
made it clear during the debate that their negative 
vote was not directed against plans for a currency 
union per se, but against the specific stipulations of 
the plan being considered. Above all, the PCI 
criticized the absence of measures to be passed along 
with the ECS to improve the economic structure of 
Italy, an omission which in the long run would result in 
heaping unbearable burdens on the country and make 
it even more dependent on the ‘“‘German-French com- 
bination.” The party’s argument that Italy should wait 
before joining the ECS until the three-year plan for 
stabilizing the Italian economy (the Pandolfi Plan) had 
taken hold was not without merit from an economic 
point of view and in fact is in accordance with the 
opinion of recognized economists, including Italian 
National Bank President Paulo Baffi. To defend its 
point of view, the PCI has pointed to the great gap 
between the inflation rates of Italy and the FRG and 
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argues that under the present ECS plan international 
speculation would unleash a disastrous decline in the 
value of the Italian lira. 

Furthermore, as early as in its 1976 election plat- 
form, the CPI unambiguously rejected ‘“‘any temptation 
to shut off Italian economic policy from the rest of the 
world and return to protectionist and autarkic concep- 
tions.” It pleaded instead for an “ ‘open market’ sys- 
tem, that is, for a system of free competition on the 
international level” and for a “harmonious develop- 
ment of economic and trade relations among the 
countries of the European Economic Community and 
for the establishinent of a new system of worldwide 
economic cooperation.’’*° 

Unlike its French counterpart, the PCI accepts the 
idea that Italy should participate in the existing inter- 
national division of labor, and if the PCI supports 
expansion of trade with less developed countries and 
with the Soviet Union, it does so with the understand- 
ing that such expansion can take place only on the 
basis of existing economic structures, and not be- 
cause it has illusions about the efficiency of the Eastern 
economies or their potential in the field of foreign 
trade.*' 

As a corollary of their acceptance of worldwide 
economic cooperation, the PC! and PCE have aban- 
doned their former moralizing and demonizing ac- 
cusations against the multinational corporations and 
have come to the conclusion that the multinationals 
can indeed contribute to economic development and 
provide jobs. One has to be aware of this change of 
attitude in order to understand why in November 1977 
the leadership of the PCI, together with that of the 
Communist-connected Italian General Confederation 
of Labor (CGIL) and other relevant political and social 
forces in the country, attempted to convince the top 
management of these firms, whose parent companies 
generally are located in the United States, of the value 
of long-term investments in Italy. Through such in- 
vestments, of course, the multinationals were not to 
attempt to make Italy technologically dependent or to 
look at the country only as a market for their mass 
consumer products. Rather, they would have to carry 
out research work inside the country and establish 
facilities which were technologically very advanced 
and at the same time—especially in the south—labor- 
intensive. Furthermore, they would be obliged, after 
first having consulted with the political authorities, to 
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coordinate their activities with national economic goals 
and to accept suitable control relationships. *? 

It is in this last area that, in the view of the Italian 
and the Spanish Communists, important tasks will ac- 
crue to the EC. The community’s democratically 
legitimated organs could play a positive role by con- 
trolling the activities of multinationally organized capi- 
tal, as recommended by the United Nations, the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, and the European Federation of Trade Unions. 
National bodies, according to the PCE and PCI, are 
less and less able to fulfill this task. 

The constructive character of the attitudes of the 
PCI and PCE toward European integration and the in- 
ternational division of labor contrasts dramatically with 
the ideologically schematized postulates of the PCF. 
The difference of basic approach becomes even more 
striking when the issue of the admission to the EC of 
the three Southern European countries—Greece, 
ie dR EL elation eR a a 
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Spain, and Portugal—is addressed.** The PCF has 
strictly opposed the entry of these countries, in part 
for nationalist-protectionist motives, that is, out of 
concern over the competitiveness of French fruit and 
vinicultural products. But, of course, such concrete 
economic concerns exist for Italy and the PCI as well. 
More fundamentally, the PCF has opposed extension of 
the EC toward the south—as have the KKE-Exterior 
and the PCP in Greece and Portugal—because it 
would mean admitting the strong Socialist parties of 
Spain and Portugal into community institutions. In the 
French Communist view, this would make the EC 
more dependent on international social democracy led 
by the SPD, i.e., a social democracy which does the 
bidding of international capitalism and not only does 
not want socialist changes but, on the contrary, 
jeopardizes the democratic rights and liberties which 
have just been won by the Spanish and Portuguese 
working classes. 
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The Italian and the Spanish Communists have taken 
a diametrically opposite position. They consider tying 
Greece, Spain, and Portugal to the Northern European 
democracies the best means of protecting them 
against sliding back into dictatorship. They feel, 
moreover, that it would be all to the good if by the 
accession of the three states the southern flank of the 
EC were strengthened vis-a-vis the Northern European 
member nations. The community would then practi- 
cally be forced to pursue “‘an active and dynamic pol- 
icy of restructuring its own inner balance.” Finally, in 
their view it would be advantageous for the social 
democrats and socialists now in the EC to be rein- 
forced by the entry of the Spanish Socialist Workers’ 
Party (PSOE) and the Portuguese Socialist Party 
(PSP), since this would strengthen the influence of the 
Left as a whole inside the community.** 

What would be the consequences of such increased 
influence? If the PCI were able to win greater influence 
over Italian foreign policy, it would surely press (as 
would the PCE) for certain modifications in the EC. It 
would advocate raising the economic standard of liv- 
ing of the southern members up to that of the member 
countries of Northern and Central Europe —by making 
the EC reorganize its agricultural policy, which al- 
legedly discriminates against the southern countries, 
and by arranging for the transfer of more resources 
from the rich to the poor countries of the community. 
Amendola signaled the intentions of the PCI in this re- 
gard when he energetically defended a resolution of 
the European Parliament—vigorously opposed by the 
French government and the PCF —to increase the re- 
gional fund of the EC, whence such transfers would 
come.*® Furthermore, the PC! would probably try to 
get the FRG to abandon its policy of monetary stabil- 
ity, which limits the benefits of German prosperity that 
accrue to other EC states and which is felt to be par- 
ticularist by the poorer EC members, and to stress in- 
Stead the necessity of “harmonizing” the policies of all 
EC member countries. This, in fact, is the line which 
the Italian government—without the Communists—has 
already adopted. 

With regard to the foreign relations of the commu- 
nity, both the PCI and the PCE favor the development 
of a common foreign policy. They can be expected to 
press for a stronger EC commitment to détente, in 
order to preserve that policy in case of a worsening of 
relations between the two superpowers. They can also 
be expected to champion a further opening of the 
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community toward the Third World (especially Afri- 
ca**) and an intensification of EC relations with the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) and 
its member countries. The states of the EC are highly 
esteemed in the world, according to the PCI lead- 
ership, and the Italian Communists, at least, feel that 
their combined prestige could be more effectively 
utilized if the community took a common approach to 
major international issues. 

Far from contradicting the logic of development 
controlling the EC today, most of these ideas are in 
accord with ideas already being propounded in the 
community by influential non-Communist groups like 
the social democrats and by significant fractions of 
forces of Christian-social and social-liberal inspiration. 
More than a few observers have expressed the opinign 
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that the EC would be strengthened by the cooperation 
of the PCl—specifically, by the party’s willingness to 
contribute to an eventual economic stabilization of 
Italy, which would enable the country to again partici- 
pate in a more active manner in the process of com- 
munity integration. 


PCE and PCI Security Policy 


While the posture of the PCI and the PCE on the 
internal development and geographical expansion of 
the EC is constructive, questions remain as to the 
conceptions of the two parties regarding the /nterna- 
tional alignment of the community, especially in the 
area of security policy. The questions apply particu- 
larly to the Spanish Communists, who—using the cur- 
rent situation of their own country as a point of 
departure—are in favor of an active armed neutrality 
according to the Yugoslav or Swedish model. They 
have stated that they will allow American military 
bases to remain in Spain at least until measures for 
the liquidation of the military blocs in the whole of 
Europe have been launched.*’ But in the last analy- 
sis the security policy of the PCE is directed at de- 
taching Western Europe from the US and having it as- 
sume an independent role as a kind of “Third Force’”’ 
between the two superpowers. 

The military concepts which are corollary to this 
policy still seem to be very imprecise. But one thing is 
certain. From the perspective of those circles which 
seek to establish a closer military-political bond be- 
tween Madrid and NATO, increased PCE influence on 
Spanish foreign policy would have negative effects. 
Not only does the party oppose Spain’s entry into 
NATO (although it would apparently acquiesce to this 
step if the majority of Spain’s population wanted it). It 
is also demanding—by way of anti-nuclear-weaponry 
clauses—the withdrawal of the last four US Polaris 
submarines from the Atlantic Ocean base at Rota, 
Spain, and is generally pressing for the creation of 
more effective means for Spanish authorities to control 
the American non-NATO military bases in the country. 
Were the position of NATO in other Mediterranean 
countries weakened to the point where the alliance felt 
it necessary to try to transfer part of its operations to 
Spain, the opposition of the PCE could create prob- 
lems, especially since the PSOE holds views similar to 
those of the Communists. 
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At the beginning of the 1970's the PCI also seemed 
to be developing views of Western European autonomy 
which had overtones clearly critical of the U.S. In a 
speech in January 1974, for instance, Berlinguer 
spoke of the “worldwide role to be played by a demo- 
cratic, independent, and peaceful Western Europe 
which is neither anti-Soviet nor anti-American, but es- 
tablishes relations of friendship and cooperation with 
these and other countries.’*® Top leadership cadres 
like Amendola also recognized at that time—as the 
PCE does today—that the establishment of a common 
Western European defense policy would be necessary 
to the extent the EC sought “to secure its independ- 
ence vis-a-vis the United States.’’*° 

By the mid-1970’s, however, it seems that the Ita- 
lian Communist leadership had come to consider any 
such independent Western European defense 
policy—i.e., a policy excluding US participation— 
unrealistic, not least because of the opposition of the 
PCF to all multilateral defense arrangements. Since 
1974, the Italian party has voiced approval of Italy’s 
present international alignment and has stressed 
repeatedly—most recently at the 15th National Party 
Congress in March-April 1979—that the foreign policy 
of the country has to be conducted ‘‘within the 
framework of the Atlantic Alliance and EC commit- 
ments.’’®° This certainly does not mean that the PCI 
has become a convinced proponent of NATO. It could 
probably only do so if it were willing to conduct a more 
thoroughgoing and unprejudiced analysis of Soviet 
foreign policy than it has up to now and to recognize 
that Soviet policy is by no means free of expansionist 
tendencies in the West. Still, for the time being at 
least, the PCI defines NATO primarily as a factor in the 
strategic balance between the blocs—a balance 
which is necessary for the maintenance of détente 
and which the PCI therefore is vitally interested in pre- 
serving. ‘By holding each other in check, the two 
powers [the US and the USSR] form that ‘protective 
shield’ behind which Eurocommunist experiments 
have a chance to develop in relative security from the 
kind of catastrophes that overtook Salvador Allende in 
Chile or Alexander Dubcek in Czechoslovakia,’®' and 
in this respect the PCI sees Soviet power as just as 
essential as American power. 
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It must be added that the pro-NATO posture of the 
PCI, as Pierre Hassner rightly stresses, does not as yet 
necessarily refer to hard military-political choices. In 
an attempt to keep all its options open, the party ad- 
vocates a kind of ‘“‘pacifist Atlanticism,” in which the 
EC’s role is that of a consumer rather than a producer 
of security.°*? By evading the question of its attitude in 
the case of a major East-West conflict, the PCI to this 
day remains a not fully calculable quantity. 

On the other hand, the PCI has in recent years 
voted in favor of the Italian defense budget — 
including the funds earmarked for modernizing the 
armed forces—and has also supported proposals for 
the standardization of models and the functional com- 
patibility of NATO weaponry. In both the Italian parli- 
ament and the Western European Union, in whose de- 
liberations Italian Communists actively participate, the 
party in 1977 gave as the reason for its positive at- 
titude not only the reduction of costs and the better 
parliamentary control over weapons purchases which 
would result, but also the necessity of enabling NATO 
to maintain the international balance of power.°* 

No matter how the PCI eventually comes down on 
hard military choices, however, the analyst must bear 
in mind that what will be decisive for NATO is not 
going to be the extent of Italy’s active contribution to 
its own defense. Financially, the share for defense 
spending in Italy’s total budget dropped between 1966 
and 1976 from 16.5 percent to 8.9 percent, and Italy 
occupies 12th place in defense spending among the 
14 members of the integrated NATO defense organi- 
zation. In regard to military mission, Italy’s role is lim- 
ited in practical terms to defending its own borders 
with Austria and Yugoslavia. Italy’s real importance for 
the West lies in the country’s service as the base and 
the strategic hinterland for operations in the Mediter- 
ranean area.®* NATO headquarters for Southern 
Europe (AFSOUTH) are located in Naples, and the 
non-NATO-integrated US 6th Fleet has its home port 
in Gaeta to the north of Naples. Out of a total of 199 
US military bases in the Mediterranean area, 58 are 
located in Italy alone. Especially important among 
them are the island of La Maddalena near Sardinia, 
which serves as a base for nuclear submarines, and 
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Sigonella in Sicily, which is a base for marine recon- 
naissance planes of US Task Force 67. 

What would the security policy dispositions of the 
PCI look like in this area if the party gained greater 
influence in government decision-making? There is no 
easy answer to this question. Much would depend on 
the concrete situation at the time.®°® The party lead- 
ership does not seem to have any consistent position 
as yet, a situation due in part to a lack of independent 
expertise and information. To remedy these 
shortcomings, a special working group for security 
problems has been established in the newly founded 
PC! Study Center for International Policy,®® but its ex- 
istence thus far has not altered the basic ambiguity of 
PCI pronouncements. 

If there is something which can be said with cer- 
tainty here, it is that the Communists will continue to 
do everything in their power to maintain the defensive 
and geographically limited character of NATO. In so 
doing they will insist above all on a clarification of the 
status and the range of action of the US 6th Fleet, and 
this may create problems. Since the question of 
whether the protective perimeter of NATO encom- 
passes only Italian territorial waters or extends beyond 
them—to say nothing of the question of how the 
Mediterranean area of operations could be function- 
ally partitioned®’—remains unresolved, the outbreak 
of another non-European conflict in the Mediterranean 
(e.g., in the Middle East) could leave the Western al- 
liance in critical disarray. 
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Furthermore, the PCI will oppose any expansion in 
number or function of American bases on Italian terri- 
tory. If, for example, NATO decided to station neutron 
weapons in Italy, it would have to expect resolute 
opposition from the PCI. This in turn might reopen the 
debate on the stationing of tactical nuclear weapons in 
the country. Since these weapons are under tight 
American control, with even the Italian parliament 
uninformed about the details of their deployment, 
such a debate would probably center on the possible 
necessity of stronger controls by Italian authorities. 
This is something which up to now none of the rel- 
evant authorities has asked for, but many of the views 
of the PCI are already shared by the Socialists and by 
some Christian Democrats. 

Still, in Italy a great number of military-strategic de- 
cisions have always been made without the participa- 


tion of parliament, or at times even of the cabinet, and’ 


the PCI has indicated that it is not really very in- 
terested in taking over sensitive ministries like the 
Ministry of Defense. There are no indications at the 
present time that the PCI intends to press for a status 
guo minus on issues of security policy or intends to 
reduce the present operative capabilities of the West- 
ern forces. The adoption of such policies would in a 
sense contradict historical experience, i.e., the fact 
that the Communist leadership, even after 1945, re- 
spected the postwar East-West spheres of influence 
and rejected—against strong pressure from its 
guerrilla wing—any “Greek perspective” aimed at al- 
tering the status quo. It would also contradict the 
party’s avowed interest in the maintenance of the 
strategic balance. Finally, it would be counterproduc- 
tive in light of the party’s belief that any weakening of 
NATO would automatically undermine the position of 
Yugoslavia, whose nonaligned status the PCI is di- 
rectly interested in maintaining. On several occasions, 
the party has hinted that it supports the Treaty of 
Osimo, which settled the Trieste territorial issue be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia and for which the party 
voted in 1977, not least because of the chance it gives 
Yugoslavia to concentrate its attention and defense in 
the East. Because of all these factors, it is difficult to 
know with any precision what the intentions of the PCI 
are in the security policy realm. 

To be sure, the possible political and psychological 
consequences for NATO which would ensue if the PCI 
received a greater share of government responsibility 
in Italy must not be underestimated. In crisis situa- 
tions they could be far-reaching. It can still not be 
completely excluded, after all, that economic 
emergencies (caused, for instance, by long-lasting 
mass unemployment or by an oil embargo) or interna- 


tional conflicts and significant shifts in the balance of 
power (e.g., the abandonment of nonalignment by 
Yugoslavia) could give rise to momentous personnel 
and policy changes.°® Under normal circumstances, 
however, the effects of the assumption of greater gov- 
ernment responsibility by the PC! would appear to be 
less problematic, particularly since the PCI itself is 
undergoing very considerable changes under the in- 
fluence of its national and Western European regional 
environment. 

Finally, if one considers Western security not only in 
the traditional terms of East-West relations but also in 
its broad economic, social, and political aspects, an 
even more positive assessment is possible. At the end 
of November 1978, Italy’s Christian Democrat Prime 
Minister, Giulio Andreotti, expressed the opinion that 
without the active cooperation of a// parties of the 
constitutional arc—at that time including the PCl—it 
would not have been possible for the government to 
avoid national financial catastrophe or to defy ter- 
rorism.£2 When national disaster threatened, in other 
words, the Communists acted in their country’s best 
interests. 


No Homogeneous Bloc 


Clearly, on the basis of the foregoing discussion, 
one can assume that there will be no homogeneous, 
effective Communist formation within the framework 
of existing Western European institutions. While the 
conservative, liberal, and social democratic parties all 
held summit conferences on the eve of the elections 
to the European Parliament and were able to agree at 
least on a minimum joint platform, Western Com- 
munists have not gathered together since the Brussels 
conference of January 1974. There was no preelection 
summit, and now there are many indications that the 
dynamics of European integration will cause the 
Eurocommunist trio of major parties to drift even fur- 
ther apart. 

Cooperation inside the Strasbourg “Group of Com- 
munists and Leftist Independents’’®° — especially be- 
tween the Italian and French Communists—began to 
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deteriorate some time ago. In late 1978, PCI deputy 
Nilde Jotti even complained publicly that since the 
entry of PCF representatives into the European Parlia- 
ment in 1973 the work of the group has become so 
difficult that on several occasions it had been forced 
to interrupt its sessions to allow ‘‘time for reflection.” 
On the whole, the group had ‘“‘lost prestige and influ- 
ence,” since the members often assumed ‘‘divergent 
attitudes” and were prone ‘‘to advocate the positions 
of their own party.’’®' 

This assessment is confirmed by examination of the 
actual conduct of the Communist parliamentary group 
and its members at Strasbourg.®? Normally, the views 
of a parliamentary group are presented by one 
spokesman. After 1976, however, two members fre- 
quently divided the time allotted the Communist group 
so that representatives of the PCI and the PCF could 
present differing and at times even completely con- 
tradictory views. This happened during the Strasbourg 
debate on the unemployment problem in April 1976. 
The PCF saw the multinational corporations as the 
principal villains and proposed action against them. 
The PCI, in contrast, recommended greater use of the 
EC Social Fund to combat the problem and expected 
that the employment of such supranational instru- 
ments would be effective. Similarly, in the 1977 de- 
bate on the crisis of the iron and steel industry, the 
PCF advocated national intervention—especially 
nationalization—while the PCI expressed doubts 
about the effectiveness of purely national measures 
and pleaded for intervention by the EC. Finally, in the 
debate on the extension of the EC toward the south in 
October 1977, the Italian and the French Communists 
openly vented the opposing positions discussed earlier 
in this article. 

Before the elections to the European Parliament, 
these antagonisms intensified further. The PCI, as is 
its wont, refrained from public statements and on the 
eve of the elections even agreed, under pressure from 
the French Communists, to undertake joint initiatives 
with the PCF in the form of two mass meetings with 
Berlinguer and Marchais in Marseilles on May 19, 
1979, and in Turin two days later. The PCE, however, 
made no secret of its displeasure over the intransigent 
attitude of the PCF with regard to EC expansion toward 
the south. It accused the PCF of being guided by 
nationalist and opportunist considerations in giving 
priority, for electoral reasons, to the interests of 
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French agriculture over those of the Western Euro- 
pean labor movement. This policy would not only tend 
to make a ‘‘club of privileged countries” out of the EC, 
but would also stir up ‘reactionary demons which to- 
morrow might turn against the French Left itself.”’ In 
the process of European integration, said the PCE, 
there are, no doubt, objectively contradictory interests. 
These ought, however, to be ‘approached seriously 
and concretely with a view to finding a solution im- 
bued with progressive dynamism.’’® 

These differences over the issue of European inte- 
gration represent only one aspect of the process of dif- 
ferentiation which has been taking place among the 
Eurocommunists. Fundamental differences of opinion 
are also becoming apparent in other key areas of 
ideology and policy—symbolized mainly by the fact 
that the PCI and the PCE want to follow a ‘‘third 
course” between social democracy and Soviet com- 
munism, while the PCF flatly denies that such a 
course can be viable, since, according to the party, 
social democracy is only a variant of capitalism 
whereas socialism is being built in the Soviet Union. 

In fact, differences over societal transformation 
Strategy have become so great that the PCI and the 
PCE have at times openly criticized basic positions of 
their French sister party. This happened especially 
after the electoral defeat of the French Left in March 
1978—a defeat which both the Italian and the 
Spanish parties ascribed in large measure to the be- 
havior of the PCF and ‘“‘the survival in its ranks of tra- 
ditional patterns of analysis inherited from the Third 
International.’’®* According to Sergio Segre, the PCF 
had been unable “‘to reach by means of an appropri- 
ate political and economic program those broad sec- 
tions of the middle class which have shown an interest 
in the renewal of French society.’°* Spanish CP 
spokesman Manuel Azcarate, who shared Segre’s 
opinion, concluded that the PCF had thereby disre- 
garded the basic principles of Eurocommunism.® 


Prospects 


In all probability, the Communists will form a com- 
mon parliamentary group in the directly elected Euro- 
pean Parliament at Strasbourg. If the representative of 
the Moscow-oriented Communist Party of Denmark 
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joins those of the PCI and the PCF, the group could 
control 45 of the 410 seats in the parliament. But be- 
cause of fundamental differences between individual 
parties, it is not very probable that the group will be 
able to agree on a common policy and thereby acquire 
power and influence. It is more likely—assuming that 
the leadership of the PCF succeeds in the long run in 
holding down protest in its own party ranks and rees- 
tablishing a more traditionalist line—that the Com- 
munist parliamentary group will remain ineffective. 
This could lead to a rapprochement between the PCI 
(and eventually perhaps the PCE) on the one hand 
and social democracy on the other, and to increasing 
isolation for the PCF. 

The PCF leadership, after all, sees the Socialist In- 
ternational as in reality an arm of imperialism. Since 
the leading circles of the bourgeoisie, according to the 
PCF, can no longer cope with the crisis of capitalism 
at the national or the international level by traditional 
means, they are now trying to do so with the help of 
moderate reformist forces, which are represented in 
Europe by social democracy. These forces have been 
assigned the task of securing social consensus for the 
goals of imperialism through a policy of class collab- 
oration on the national and Western European levels. 
Through the promotion of dialogue with the developing 
countries of the Third World, they are also to work to 
maintain, even under new conditions, old international 
relationships based on domination and exploitation.°’ 
In this French Communist scenario, the strongest and 
most influential party of international social democ- 
racy, the SPD, has assumed a leading role. It has al- 
legedly been assigned the task of committing its Euro- 
pean sister parties to the German line and ensuring 
the emergence of ‘‘an integrated Europe under Ameri- 
can tutelage.’’®° 

According to Italian Communists, the PCF, by pin- 
pointing social democracy as its real antagonist, has 
reverted to the Comintern pattern of international 
analysis. It has thereby isolated itself not only from the 
democratic socialists, but in the end also from the Ita- 
lian and Spanish Communists. Thus, on the Western 
European level the PCF cannot do much more than 
attempt to form a “veto group” in the EC Parliament 
together with other nationalist forces, the orthodox 
Communist parties of Denmark and the Benelux coun- 
tries (and of Greece), and later perhaps with the Por- 
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tuguese Communist Party, to try to block further 
Western European or Atlantic cooperation. Whether 
such a veto group can be formed, only time will tell. 
For the moment, what is certain is that among the 


Communist parties, as PCF dissident Jean Elleinstein 


remarked, the PCF will associate mainly with those 
that “‘are thoroughly Stalinist and incontestably tied to 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.’’®° 

The Italian Communist leadership, on the other 
hand, is eager for dialogue with the democratic 
socialists of Western Europe not only because, like the 
PCF, it wants to avoid becoming isolated, but for rea- 
sons of principle. It admittedly still distinguishes be- 
tween Southern European socialists and Northern 
European social democrats, maintaining that the 
former want radical reforms of the economy and social 
structure while the latter often have no clear vision of 
the future and confine themselves to modernizing 
existing society and providing the status quo with a 
social base. But on the whole, the PC! leadership at 
present holds a positive view of international social 
democracy and its historic achievements — including 
those of the Social Democratic Party of Germany, so 
strongly condemned by the PCF.’° PCI spokesmen 
stress that neither the Communists nor the democratic 
socialists could, or should, disown their history or their 
historical identity. Rather, they should respect each 
other, learn from each other, and “by critically com- 
paring their positions initiate a process aimed at over- 
coming historical differences and restoring the unity of 
the labor movement in Western Europe.’’”' 

Moreover, the PCI for years has maintained con- 
tacts with the influential social democratic parties of 
Western Europe—official contacts with the British 
Labor Party and the Scandinavian social democrats, 
and unofficial contacts with the SPD. It attaches spe- 
cial importance to the SPD—despite the informal 
ties—as the ruling party of the economically strongest 
member country of the EC. In the words of foreign 
policy spokesman Segre, it is very much in the interest 
of the PCI “that the Federal Republic exert its great 
influence to promote peace, social and civic progress, 
and the development of democracy. In this Europe of 
the Community all of us really are sitting in the same 
boat. It is our view that in this context the tasks of a 
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At left, members of West Germany's Christian Socialist Union (CSU) hear party leader Franz-Jozef Strauss at a 
spring 1979 rally in Passau. The banner to the rear, bearing the initials of the CSU and the symbol and name of 
the European People’s Party, asserts: “Europe ’79. Yes to Freedom. No to Socialism”, at the right, a poster of 
the Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD) during the spring of 1979 European Parliament election cam- 


paign proclaims “Germans, Say Yes to Europe.” 


large party like the SPD are of primary importance.’’’”? 

Still, the PCI is realistic enough to understand that 
for the time being no organic tie to the democratic 
socialists—in the form of a common parliamentary 
group, for instance—is possible at the European level. 
It believes, however, that the European Parliament of- 
fers Communists and social democrats a chance to 
compare each other's positions and seek out possible 
points of convergence on practical issues. In this 
sense at least, the PCI has indicated that it is pre- 
pared for meaningful discussion, and it may expect 
that in the long run closer, more permanent ties 
among Communists, social democrats, and socialists 
will result from this approach. 

Cooperation with the social democrats on individual 
issues in the European Parliament does not appear to 
the PCI to present problems for either side, for the 
simple reason that the Parliament is not concerned 
with forming government coalitions or with controlling 
an executive dependent on a parliamentary majority. 
In fact, because of the leeway the Strasbourg forum 
affords in this respect, the PC! would like to see coop- 
eration there with parties of a Christian-social and lib- 
eral stamp as well—a desire derived perhaps from the 
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party’s domestic policy line of compromesso storico 
(historic compromise). While it can safely be assumed 
that the social democrats and socialists will accept 
convergence with the PCI in voting on concrete issues, 
as they have already with Christian-democratic par- 
ties, they will nevertheless remain skeptical about 
more organic ties, because of their historical experi- 
ences in dealing with Communists. They have made it 
clear that they will not form a common parliamentary 
group with the Communists in Strasbourg, and this at- 
titude is not likely to change at least until the Com- 
munists themselves reach basic accord on the path 
to—and the purpose of—social transformation. 
Nevertheless, the democratic socialists are agreed 
that ‘“‘a// relevant political forces that are capable and 
willing, including Eurocommunist parties, must be 
made to share in the basic consensus on the building 
and unification of Europe.”’* In part their attitude is 
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determined by the conviction that it would be disas- 
trous for the West as a whole if Western Europe were to 
split into a more conservative North on the one hand 
and a “Latin-socialist’’ oriented South on the other. 
Such a development would certainly undermine Euro- 
pean and Atlantic cooperation and might ultimately 
lead to the growth of a separate organic relationship 
between Germany and the United States. 

Thus, there is considerable feeling that the advan- 
tages of allowing the PCI a greater share of responsi- 
bility for the democratic stabilization and economic 
recovery of Italy and for the strengthening of the EC 
outweigh the risks of the party exerting some addi- 
tional influence on Italian foreign policy. In addition, 
there are three ways in which such risks could be fur- 
ther minimized. First, the democratic socialists could, 
through formal contacts, press for even more radical 
change within the PCI and at the same time warn 
non-Communist forces against overly alarmist reac- 
tions. Second, the government of the FRG could play 
a mediating and moderating role among the divergent 
interests and forces in the West, with the aim of pre- 
venting both overreaction by the West and possible at- 
tempts by the Communists to use basic consensus on 


political democracy to oppose Western European inte- 
gration and Atlantic cooperation. Finally, the European 
Community, as it closes its ranks, could proceed with 
strong enough nerves and sufficient self-confidence to 
accept, where possible, constructive cooperation from 
Eurocommunists of changing attitudes, as has been 
done already on the trade-union level. After all, the 
Communist-Socialist CGIL, Italy’s largest political trade 
union, has been cooperating constructively in the 
activities of the European Federation of Trade Unions 
since 1974. 

Whether the Eurocommunist parties will continue, 
in the wake of the European elections of June 1979, to 
regard European integration and security matters as 
they have in the past is, of course, an open question. 
lt should be clear from the analysis which has been 
presented here, however, that changes in the posi- 
tions of the major Communist parties will be difficult 
and slow in coming, if they come at all. Under these 
circumstances, it is perhaps up to the non- 
Communists of Europe whether the potential which 
they saw in the June elections and the new parliament 
at Strasbourg will be fulfilled. . 
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AN INDISPUTABLE FACT of Yugo- 
Slavia’s history since 1941 is that 
its Communist party has been the 
focus of the country’s most impor- 
tant mutations, the versatility and 
paradoxes of which are unmatched 
in the wartime and postwar his- 
tories of other East European coun- 
tries. This is true despite the fact 
that the party came to power in 
1944 with an extraordinarily sparse 
cadre of trained members (and 
these had primarily political and 
military rather than other types of 
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Skills). The 3,000 or so fanatical 
and hardened party stalwarts (out 
of 12,000 party members in 1941) 
who survived the war feverishly en- 
deavored to implant, to use Cze- 
slaw Milosz’s metaphor, a New Faith 
in a country that (from the Marxist 
viewpoint) was basically pagan.' 
True, thousands upon thousands 
of new members joined the victor- 
ious Communist bandwagon, but 
these neophytes had undergone 
only the briefest ideological and 
political training when the earth- 


995 


quake of the Stalin-Tito conflict 
shattered the orthodoxy of the New 
Faith. 

Stalin’s clumsy and ill-advised 
anti-Tito campaign forced Yugo- 
Slavia’s Communists—before 1948 
more Stalinist than Stalin—to 
abandon Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist 
ideological justifications for their 
rule and to devise their own brand 
of communism. They dragged the 
country—responsive out of fear of 
a return of the Soviet Red Army— 
along what Sharon Zukin in Beyond 
Marx and Tito terms the “confusing 
[paths] of constant reorganization” 
(p. 251). What evolved, Gary 
Bertsch observes in his study, Va/- 
ues and Community in Multina- 
tional Yugoslavia, was ‘“‘Titoism,” 
which ultimately forged as its cen- 
tral legitimizing tenet the concept 
of “workers’ self-management,”’ 
buttressed with the four ‘“D’s’’— 
decentralization, deétatization, de- 
politicization, and democratization 
(p. 6). Simultaneously, the lead- 
ership pursued a modernization 
that changed the socioeconomic 
contours of the country beyond 
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recognition. The party changed | a fundamental restructuring of | and the new man about which true 


too, with one fundamental excep- 
tion: its central leadership refused 
to relinquish its monopoly of politi- 
cal power. 

Today, after some 35 years, 
Josip Broz Tito’s Yugoslavia faces a 
number of fundamental problems. 
These fall into three general clus- 
ters relating to the dislocations 
caused by massive socioeconomic 
change, to the viability of the re- 
gime’s legitimizing ideology, and to 
the future shape and role of the 
party—especially in a post-Tito set- 
ting. The diverse collection of 
studies reviewed here provides in- 
sight into many aspects of these 
three central issue areas. 


WITH REGARD to the first, one 
finds that ‘‘Titoism” destroyed the 
traditional social order and initiated 
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Yugoslav society. This process 
triggered three successive waves of 
migration, each with profound so- 
cial consequences. 

The first such wave, emerging 
immediately after the war, may be 
described as the “eighth offensive” 
(an allusion to the seven wartime 
offensives extolled in Yugoslav Par- 
tisan mythology).? This develop- 
ment, while highly political in 
background, had virtually nothing 
to do with the creation of a puri- 
tanical and egalitarian new society 
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believers of the Milovan Djilas type 
had dreamed in the 1930’s. Rather 
it consisted of the migration of the 
triumphant Partisans from rural 
settings into the cities, above all to 
Belgrade. With the party elite oc- 
cupying the controlling heights of 
political power, these rural ele- 
ments moved to fill the various 
echelons of the new state adminis- 
tration (the bureaucracy, the army, 
the secret police and militia, and 
the apparatus of the “command 
economy”) to put into practice a 
socialism that was based on the 
Soviet blueprint of political and 
economic governance, the only 
Communist model then available. 
The acquisitive style of these rulers 
transformed them into the morally 
reprehensible ‘‘new class” de- 
scribed by Djilas and a series of 
Yugoslav novelists. The economic 


| reforms of the 1950's and 1960's 
[| forced many of these initial benefi- 


ciaries of the ‘eighth offensive” 
from their positions, as technical 
and managerial expertise became 
the prerequisites of social ad- 
vancement. 

The second migratory wave— 
also rural-urban in direction— 
started somewhat later but lasted 
much longer. It was determined by 
the regime’s policies of enforced 
industrialization. This migration ef- 
fected a revolutionary alteration in 
the life styles of the masses of new 
urbanites. Still, as Andrei Simic ob- 
serves in his study, The Peasant 
Urbanites, the new city-dwellers 
did not lose all ties with their rural 
birthplaces. Simic stresses the re- 
sulting ‘‘vitality of traditional values 
and institutions” and “the positive 
role played by kinship and its as- 
sociated ideology in the Yugoslav 
urbanization process,” and he ar- 
gues that this “continuing rural- 
urban reciprocity ... acts as a 
positive mechanism, reducing 
feelings of isolation and alienation 


among migrants to the city’’ 
(p. 125). 

Nevertheless, new values came 
to the fore that were associated 
neither with traditional rural at- 
titudes nor with the short-lived 
ethic of egalitarianism and austerity 
preached in the early years of 
Communist rule. Prominent among 
these new attitudes was the ‘“ram- 
pant consumerism” described by 
Dusko Doder in his graphic ac- 
count of life in present-day Yugo- 
Slavia. 

In the 1960’s, a third and some- 
what unusual migration began, 
when the exodus from the farms 
could not be absorbed in the over- 
populated urban industrial centers 
and found an outlet abroad. West 
European industrial worksites be- 
came “Yugoslavia’s new frontier,” 
populated with staggering numbers 
of Yugoslav Gastarbeiter. By the 
mid-1970’s, Doder tells us, there 
were one million workers abroad, 
amounting to roughly 5 percent of 
Yugoslavia’s total population and 
20 percent of its labor force 
(p. 80). As a social safety valve and 
a source of large sums of hard cur- 
rency sent home as Savings, the 
Gastarbeiter phenomenon — Doder 
reminds us—was a definite plus. 
Yet the testimony it gave to the in- 
ability of the Yugoslav Marxist re- 
gime to guarantee employment for 
large numbers of its citizens and 
the fact that the latter were driven 
to sell their labor to the ‘capitalist 
class enemy,” especially one that 
was foreign and, above all, primar- 
ily German, was a source of embar- 
rassment. Moreover, the working 
situation of these temporary expa- 
triates was precarious, contingent 
on economic fluctuations in the 
West; with the economic downturn 
of the mid-1970’s in the West, they 
streamed home by the thousands. 
The Yugoslav economy, already 
suffering from high unemployment 
was in no position to comfortably 
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reabsorb the Gastarbeiter; the liv- 
ing standard of their families at 
home—accustomed to hard- 
currency remittances—suffered; 
and finally, there was the problem 
of the “corrupting” (from the re- 
gime’s perspective) influence that 
life in genuinely democratic 
societies might have had on such 
returnees. 

Accompanying and, to a degree, 
determining these social mutations 
were a number of changes in the 
country’s economic system. As 
Yugoslav economist Branko Horvat 
explains in his brief but useful 
book, his country’s system of eco- 
nomic management has passed 
through three distinct phases— 
from a centralized planned econ- 
omy, through decentralization, to a 
so-called self-governing socialism. 
A variety of reforms have been 
tried, especially those of 1965, 
which introduced something of a 
“laissez-faire socialism” by giving 
profit-oriented enterprises the pos- 
sibility of competing in the market, 
without however eliminating the 
mechanisms of a ‘“‘command econ- 
omy.” The result is a hybrid eco- 
nomic system, the precise nature 
of which is the subject of debate 
among American, West European, 
and Yugoslav economists and 
political scientists. More important 
is the possibility raised by Denni- 
son Rusinow in his otherwise sym- 
pathetic study on The Yugoslav Ex- 
periment that this system ‘may be 
inherently unstable and eventually 
untenable” (p. 345). 

Two elements should be added 
as illustrations of problems that 
remain unresolved, official asser- 
tions notwithstanding. One is the 
pursuit of that perennial goal of the 
Yugoslav economy: stabilization— 
verbally, the most conjured con- 
cept, and practically, the most elu- 
sive. Stabilization aims at a number 
of goals, prominent among which 
are reduction of Yugoslavia’s highly 
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unfavorable foreign trade balance, 
its serious domestic inflation, and 
its unemployment. The other issue 
is a simmering of ethnic rivalries 
and centrifugal local nationalisms 
behind the facade of bratstvo- 
jedinstvo (fraternity-unity)—the 
proudest catchword of the Partisan 
Struggle, proclaimed later as the 
highest achievement of Titoist rule. 
Their disruptive potential became 
particularly conspicuous in two tIn- 
stances of Croatian frustration: in 
the outburst of nationalist passions 
in 1971, and in the militancy of the 
Croatian emigration. Perhaps the 
most interesting aspect of this lat- 
ter, a specifically political ‘‘migra- 
tion,” is the fact that the young 
Croats who joined the anti-Titoist 
cause abroad had lived all their 
lives under the Communist regime 
and are willing to use the most 
radical means in their struggle 
against the Yugoslav state for the 
establishment of an independent 
Croatian state. 

In sum, modernization of 
Yugoslav society offers a funda- 
mentally blurred picture. Yugo- 
Slavia has certainly entered the 
modern world, often frenetically 
and uncritically embracing most of 
the Western cultural currents of the 
second part of our century. It is a 
country and a society on the move 
in many directions, but it is pre- 
cisely here that the fundamental 
question arises: “What price mod- 
ernization?” The destruction of the 
old social order, the fanatical es- 
pousal of the Soviet model, the 
“burning of what one has adored,” 
followed by the “Yugoslav Way to 
Socialism,” with its shifts, zig-zags, 
and uncertainties, have left people 
confused and vulnerable and their 
political manipulators bewildered 
and cynical. Doder’s book is par- 
ticularly illuminating on the con- 
tradictions underlying ‘‘social 
mobilization” and ‘‘modernization” 
in the Yugoslav context. As he 
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demonstrates time and again, such 
cold analytical terms fail to reflect 
the human costs—in terms of ar- 
bitrariness, tensions and hatreds, 
spiritual chaos, and moral void— 
which result when a country, within 
a brief period of time, is pulled in 
various directions—the most 


dynamic societal forces in Yugo-- 


slavia’s case pulling toward the 
West, but the controlling political 
force refusing to go in that direc- 
tion. 


IN VIEW of tnese considerations, 
one may well ask what holds Yugo- 
Slavia’s society together and lends 
legitimacy to Communist rule? 
Bogdan Denitch attempts to an- 
swer these questions in his work, 
The Legitimation of a Revolution. 
Denitch, who is an American of 
Yugoslav origin and is identified on 
the jacket of his book as “an un- 
dogmatic Marxist’’ political 
sociologist, does not seem 
bothered by the problems noted 
above. Rather, he gives the 
Yugoslav system high marks for in- 
ventiveness and achievement. 
Specifically, he argues that both 
the legitimacy and durability of the 
Titoist system stem from “the new 
social relations and institutions 
based on self-management” which 
have entered “into the normative 
nexus of the new political culture of 
the country” (p. 199). For him, the 
development of self-management 
has become “‘the unifying social 
myth of the society, analogous to 
such broad terms in Western 
polities as ‘democracy’ ” (p. 192).° 

Yet Denitch’s assertions are con- 
tradicted by some very high-placed 
officials in the Titoist system, 
whose perceptions regarding the 
self-management system lead one 
to question both whether it actually 
works as Claimed and whether it is 
really effective as a legitimizing 
myth. For example, in a resounding 
speech in Zagreb on November 11, 


1977, to the republican conference 
of the Socialist Alliance of the 
Working People of Croatia, the late 
Edvard Kardelj (who is credited 
with being, together with Milovan 
Djilas, a founding father of the 
self-management system) de- 
nounced three tendencies— 
‘liberalistic,’’ ‘‘ultraleftist,’’ and 
‘“technocratic’’—which he viewed 
as harmful to the regime. Of par- 
ticular interest was his denuncia- 
tion of the ultraleftist tendency, 
which by ‘‘stressing primarily 
decision-making by meetings of 
workers, gatherings of citizens, 
etc.,’’ adopts “an almost hostile at- 
titude toward the role of subjective 
factors of socialism in the entire 
system, and in particular toward 
the social role of the League of 
Communists.’* It is striking that 
Kardelj would criticize such advo- 
cacy of ‘‘decision-making by 
meetings of workers,” which, after 
all, is a key part of the self- 
management system on which the 
regime bases its legitimacy. And it 
is also significant that in the same 
speech, Kardelj emphatically en- 
dorsed Lenin’s criticism of the 
spontaneous activity of the working 
class—criticism clearly implying 
that decisions made in the name of 
the working class should not result 
from their meetings but should 
originate at higher political levels. 
That the idea of workers’ coun- 
cils actually making enterprise de- 
cisions in Yugoslavia is indeed a 
myth is confirmed in the following 
description of enterprise de- 
cision-making provided by Neca 
Jovanov, a former worker who ob- 
tained a Ph.D. degree with a dis- 


3. In a less categorical way, Gary Bertsch 
shares Denitch’s arguments in this respect. 
Bertsch sees in the self-management system 
a Yugoslav strategy for realizing 
“participatory democracy” (p. 128). 

4. Borba (Zagreb), Nov. 12, 1977. 

5. From an interview published in N/N 
(Belgrade), Aug. 20, 1978. 
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sertation on workers’ strikes in 
Yugoslavia and who is now a high 
Yugoslav trade-union functionary: 


There gather together five, six 
leading officials of the enterprise: 
the director with his aides, the 
chairman of the workers’ council, 
the secretary of the League of 
Communists, the chairman of the 
trade union, and the chairman 
of the youth organization, who is 
usually a supernumerary. There, 
mainly under the pressure of the 
managerial structure, a political 
position is formulated, which in 
fact is a decision. At that meeting 
of activists, the chairman of the 
workers’ council is assigned the 
duty of formally pushing through 
the position (decision) at the 
meeting of the workers’ council; 
the secretary of the LC gets the 
duty of securing political support 
for the decision of the workers’ 
council; the chairman of the trade 
union does the same at the trade- 
union meeting, and the chairman 
of the youth organization [is told to 
do] what he can.... 

In this way the entire self- 
governing and political structure is 
mobilized formally to support the 
decision of a group, which from a 
sociological standpoint is nonfor- 
mal and from the viewpoint of the 
law is illegal, but in which there is 
concentrated a vast amount of 
power.°® 


Sharon Zukin draws a similar 
picture of the discrepancy between 
theory and practice in Yugoslav 
socialism. In her words, ‘“‘the 
apathy of a large part of the popu- 
lation, and the monopoly that their 
leaders hold over effective political 
action, comprise a vicious circle in 
which Yugoslav self-managers are 
trapped” (p. 247). Efforts by the 
regime to base its legitimacy on the 
principle of self-management will 
lack validity and persuasiveness as 


long as the self-managers remain 
in this trap, lacking the freedom to 
make the decisions themselves. 


UNTIL OR UNLESS this situation 
changes, it will be the Communist 
apparatus that continues to rule 
Yugoslavia, and—as long as he is 
able to hold the reins—this means 
first and foremost Tito. It is truly 
one of the basic paradoxes of our 
time that while the deterministic 
and impersonal doctrine of Marx- 
ism has no place in its schemes for 
“event-making” individuals, in the 
Communist regimes established in 
the name of Marxism individual 
personalities—Vladimir Lenin, Yosif 
Stalin, Tito, Mao Zedong, Fidel 
Castro—have played major, often 
decisive roles. Paradoxical or not, 
however, it has long been recog- 
nized that Tito has been an essen- 
tial factor in the establishment, 
functioning, and metamorphoses of 
Yugoslav communism. An en- 
comium written by Milovan ‘Djilas 
shortly after the Communists had 
Seized Belgrade stated that “every- 
thing we have created and are 
creating may be expressed by a 
single word—Tito,’’® while an edito- 
rial in the July 9, 1978, issue of the 
Belgrade weekly N/N allegorically 
described Tito’s life work as “larger 
than a mountain.” Indeed, Tito was 
instrumental in both stalinizing and 
destalinizing Yugoslavia, in crush- 
ing Djilas in 1954, in eliminating 
Aleksandar Rankovic in 1966, and 
in purging Croatian Communist 
“nationalists” in 1971 and Serbian 
“liberals” a year later. He gave 
(after initial hesitation) his stamp of 
approval to the system of self- 
management and then in the 
1970’s put the brakes on its 
genuine implementation. His own 
extraordinary propensity for luxur- 
ious living may explain his toler- 
ance for the Yugoslav public’s con- 


6. Borba (Belgrade), Nov. 20, 1944. 
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sumerist strivings, but his tough 
political training, as well as per- 
sonal instincts (vanity and no 
doubt deep convictions), make him 
a genuine Leninist for whom ex- 
perimentation is permissible in ev- 
erything except the commanding 
role of the party. 

And yet, despite Tito’s prestige 
and authority, which—like Mao’s 
at the end of the Chairman’s 
rule—are quite independent of his 
actual performance, Yugoslavia’s 
internal contradictions are not 
going away. Ethnic rivalries are by 
no means extinguished, the econ- 
omy persistently fails to achieve the 
aim of stabilization, and there re- 
mains the incompatibility of the 
principle of self-government and 
the party’s dedication to cen- 
tralized controls (renewed at its 
10th Congress in May 1974). 

Moreover, the party leadership is 
conspicuous for its lack of new 
faces, with the same Tito hench- 
men occupying the top positions in 
both the party and the state. Tito’s 
uneasy confrontation with the 
leadership of the League of Com- 
munists of Serbia in October 1972, 
during which the majority of the 
republic’s top party activists sup- 
ported their own leaders against 
Tito—an event Rusinow finds ‘“un- 
precedented in the history of 
Yugoslavia’ (p.324)—showed 
clearly that Lenin’s old dictum “kto 
kogo”’ (who will get whom) remains 
a valid warning of what may come 
when the supreme arbiter leaves 
the scene.’ 


7. Arecent Yugoslav book gives important 
insight into strife within the LCY and Tito’s 
settlement of accounts with various opposing 
groups, including the leadership of the 
Serbian LC. See Dragan Markovic and Savo 
Krzavac, Liberalizam od Djilasa do danas 
(Liberalism from Djilas to the Present Day), 
Vol. 2, Belgrade, Sloboda, 1978. It is striking 
that in speeches delivered during the 1972 
Serbian crisis, Tito and Serbian party leader 
Marko Nikezic (later purged) both explicitly 
used the expression “kto kogo”’ (Markovic 
and Krzavac, pp. 275 and 306). 
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Indeed, Tito’s demise will neces- 
sarily bring “a new ball game.” As 
Carl Gustaf Stro6hm argues in his 
book Ohne Tito, no successor will 
be able to adopt Tito’s style of 
using power or enjoy his prestige 
as leader and arbiter (p. 283). 
Moreover, it seems certain that the 
‘stagnation’ (to use Doder’s 
characterization) of the last few 
years of Tito’s reign cannot be tol- 
erated for long by any succeeding 
individual or team leadership. 

What modified forms Communist 
rule will take in a post-Tito Yugo- 
Slavia will depend on numerous 
domestic and foreign impondera- 
bles, not the least of which will be 
the attitude of the Soviet Union. 
Within Yugoslavia, a look at the 
ranks of “Tito’s party” below the 
topmost levels reveals an organiza- 
tion that is radically different in 
size, social composition, and 
ideological zeal from the 3,000 
Stalinist firebrands and tens of 
thousands of neophytes who first 
seized power. The party now num- 
bers more than 1,700,000 mem- 
bers, and as Robert Furtak docu- 
ments in his highly informative vol- 
ume, cadres with technical training 
and occupying administrative posts 
now dominate the party rolls in 
contrast to the preponderance of 
rural Partisan militants in 1944. It 
is not farfetched to assume that 
these younger and abler cadres 
look at problems differently than 
their elders. Beyond the party lies 


the mass of Yugoslav society itself, 


with its own large number of skilled 
and educated citizens. Despite the 
political passivity imposed upon 
them by Titoism, their frame of 
mind is far from the mentality of 
the party leaders. Whether directly 
or indirectly, this public will also 
have its say in the future course 
the country takes. Where that will 
lead remains anybody’s guess. 
Perhaps even, to borrow Sharon 
Zukin’s title, beyond Marx and Tito. 
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SINCE THE ADVENT of Western 
scholarship on Eastern Europe, 
trends in analyzing the region have 
mirrored closely prevalent condi- 
tions there at particular times. So 


long as ethnic rivalries set the tone, 
“nationalism” was the magic word 
invoked to comprehend the baffling 
dynamism of East European 
societies and politics. Then, the 
imposition of Stalinism inaugurated 
the vogue of the ‘‘totalitarian 
model,” which was a fitting device 
to grasp those appalling sim- 
plicities that distinguished this ex- 
traordinary system. The sub- 
sequent rise of more ordinary, 
civilized, and diversified patterns of 
political behavior rendered equally 
appropriate the use of conceptual 
tools developed for the analysis of 
more “normal” polities. 

Initially, the notion of moderniza- 
tion offered an especially healthy 
corrective to the rigidity of the to- 
talitarian paradigm with its mis- 
leading preconceptions about ab- 
solute power. More recently, how- 
ever, the modernization model has 
seemed destined to go the way of 
its predecessors—but with no sub- 
stitutes in sight. The model’s im- 
plicit assumption of growing con- 
vergence between Communist and 
non-Communist systems no longer 
holds much water, if it ever did. 
Both political liberalization and 
rapid economic growth—two hall- 
marks of the otherwise disturbingly 
vague modernization model—may 
have run their course in Eastern 
Europe. And a propensity to reduce 
the vital specifics of communism to 
the lifeless generics of ‘‘socio- 
political development” has led to 
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bizarre, oversimplified conclusions. 

We have been told that “Com- 
munist phenomena are not distin- 
guished from non-Communist ones 
by any particular characteristics.”' 
To be sure, a school may not be 
distinguished from a prison by any 
particular characteristics either; 
still, the future of education would 
be rather bleak if one were guided 
by this sort of judgment. Is the fu- 
ture of East European studies 
Similarly bleak—a prospect 
perhaps again reflecting the condi- 
tion of the region itself? Has a criti- 
cal crossroads been reached in 
both region and scholarship? A 
look at a representative selection of 
six recent books should enable us 
to tell. 


OF THE SIX VOLUMES listed 
above, the first two strive, albeit in 
different ways, to take stock of the 
present state of scholarship on 
comparative communism. Law- 
rence Whetten surveys in Sweeping 
fashion the state of communism as 
well, outlining yet another research 
design based on the assumption 
that “socialism is fundamentally 
progressive or change-prone”’ 
(p. 3). It is one of those all-in- 
clusive designs concerned with so 
many different topics that its thrust 
remains far from clear, despite 
many a penetrating observation 


1. John Kautsky, quoted in Triska-Cocks, 
p. 4. 


along the way. The appended bib- 
liographic guide is truly a bibliog- 
rapher’s nightmare. It is chaotic 
and error-ridden, and glaring omis- 
sions go unexplained. All these are, 
alas, deficiencies symptomatic of 
much of the precipitously rising 
output in the East European field. 

Fortunately, as the collection of 
articles edited by Jan Triska and 
Paul Cocks proves, they are not the 
Standard fare. In his thoughtful in- 
troductory essay to Political De- 
velopment in Eastern Europe, An- 
drzej Korbonski makes no 
apologies for the recent rapid 
growth of the East European 
“sub-discipline.” But neither does 
he leave any doubt that its accom- 
plishments still fall notably short of 
the standards attained in Soviet 
studies. He blames the once prev- 
alent misconception that the re- 
semblance of the Moscow-imposed 
systems of Eastern Europe to the 
Soviet model makes their examina- 
tion redundant. Although that fal- 
lacy has been discarded, the prog- 
ress of scholarship has indeed 
been uneven. 

Among topics of prime impor- 
tance, the triumphant reassertion 
of nationalism has, surprisingly, 
failed to elicit the scholarly interest 
it deserves—a subconscious reac- 
tion perhaps to earlier generations’ 
excessive preoccupation with the 
phenomenon. Moreover, despite 
the region’s endemic au- 
thoritarianism, adequate political 
biographies of its individual pro- 
tagonists, including such colorful 
characters as Janos Kadar of Hun- 
gary and Nicolae Ceausescu of 
Romania, are lacking. While this 
neglect may be suggestive of too 
many political scientists’ infatua- 
tion with abstract models and be- 
havioral patterns, neither has the 
study of structures and insti- 
tutions—a prime topic for scholars 
with a comparative bent—ad- 
vanced as far as it should. Finally, 
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despite much excellent research 
on the economies of Eastern 
Europe, the amassed quantitative 
data still await commensurate con- 
clusions in terms of political econ- 
omy. 

In trying to remedy some of 
these shortcomings, Triska and 
Cocks have produced a worthy 
sequel to The Politics of Moderni- 
zation in Eastern Europe edited by 
Charles Gati.? The wider range of 
the contributions to the later vol- 
ume indicates how much the av- 
enues of inquiry shifted within the 
brief span of three years. As Paul 
Johnson puts it in his contribution 
to the Triska-Cocks volume, ‘‘we 
cannot explain political change in 
post-Stalin East Europe by invoking 
‘the theory of modernization’ or ‘the 
theory of political development’ ”’ 
(p. 37). It is rather description and 
explanation of politics that matter; 
instead of more research designs, 
we need more empirical analysis 
making good use of the many ex- 
cellent designs already at hand. 

While the diverse conclusions 
that emerge from the contributions 
to this volume are difficult to sum 
up, at least some merit specific 
mention. One Is the finding that the 
East European regimes have so far 
responded to the ‘‘technological 
revolution” by mere organizational 
and administrative adaptation to 
promote efficiency, but have es- 
chewed fundamental change (Paul 
Cocks, Kenneth Jowitt). However, it 
is not so much this response as 
their failure to forge viable institu- 
tional links between rulers and 
ruled that has continued to be the 
Achilles’ heel of those regimes, as 
the 1970 events in Poland most 
vividly demonstrated (Zvi Gitel- 
man). The public’s political partici- 
pation remains. rudimentary, 
though it is not entirely meaning- 
less (Triska), not even in such a 


2. New York, NY, Praeger, 1974. 
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citadel of authoritarianism as 
Ceausescu’s Romania (Mary Ellen 
Fisher). As exemplified by the most 
pluralistic of the systems, that of 
Yugoslavia, substantive expansion 
of such participation to assure con- 
tinuity of power is as imperative as 
it is risky (Lenard Cohen). 

Most scholars, though not 
necessarily the public at large, now 
accept the proposition that the 
policies of the East European states 
are determined overwhelmingly by 
domestic exigencies, Moscow’s 
persisting supremacy  not- 
withstanding. But the ensuing 
pluralism need not hamper Soviet 
control and may in fact serve to 
enhance it by providing new 
openings for interference—either 
by supporting competing internal 
factions or by manipulating fac- 
tional coalitions across national 
boundaries (Kent Brown). Still, the 
limits of Russian tolerance have 
been flexible rather than rigid, and 
non-Soviet influences also have 
been ascendant in countless ways, 
abetted by the particular political 
cultures of the individual countries 
(Sarah Terry). 

Significantly, the record has 
been one of underestimated West- 
ern opportunities and overesti- 
mated Soviet determination. Ac- 
cording to Gati, more vigorous 
Western diplomatic engagement 
and ideological confrontation 
should supplement the innocuous 
building of economic ties and pro- 
motion of cultural ‘‘Westerniza- 
tion,” both of which even the most 
oppressive regimes of the area 
have proved quite capable of con- 
taining. Given the West’s recent 
economic disarray, the closer eco- 
nomic ties tend to increase the 
East Europeans’ dependence on 
Soviet aid. They also reduce the 
degree to which the region repre- 
sents an economic liability to the 
Russians (Paul Marer). Only Yugo- 
Slavia, that perennial maverick, 
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seems to have managed to weather 
the impact of Western recession 
without sacrificing either its exten- 
sive Western connections or its lib- 
eral economic practices, particu- 
larly that of fostering labor migra- 
tion to Western Europe (William 
Zimmerman). 


NOT ALL THE ARTICLES in the 
Triska-Cocks volume are easy to 
read, but the translation from the 
esoteric dialect of social science 
into normal English that is some- 
times necessary is almost always 
rewarding. Unfortunately, the same 
cannot be said about the set of pa- 
pers from the 1974 International 
Slavic Conference (Banff, Alberta, 
Canada) edited by Jane Shapiro 
and Peter Potichnyj. The excep- 
tions are three articles concerned 
with the analysis of values: Joseph 
Held on the revival of old class at- 
titudes in Communist Hungary, 
Alexander Matejko on the residue 
of “feudal” ethics in today’s bat- 
tered Polish society, and Galia 
Golan on Czechoslovakia’s inci- 
pient revolution of 1968. But in 
reading the rest, one cannot help 
being reminded of Korbonski’s la- 
ment in his essay already cited 
about ‘‘superficially elaborate 
frameworks and schemes [that] 

. produce trivial and inconse- 
quential results” (pp. 22-23). Such 
are the pitfalls of mammoth con- 
ferences, which often sacrifice 
quality to quantity—a shortcoming 
which even competent editors can 
only mitigate, not cure. 

In contrast, the fruits of the col- 
loguium on Authoritarian Politics in 
Communist Europe organized by 
Andrew Janos at Berkeley in 1973 
prove the virtues of small profes- 
sional gatherings devoted to a 
single topic. In dissecting the va- 
rieties of Communist au- 
thoritarianism, the participants 
shared the sentiment that “Com- 
munist political systems should not 


be treated as sui generis, but 
should rather be approached in 
terms of the general categories of 
social science” (p. v). This much 
said, they proceeded with a sharp 
eye for the all-important specifics 
of the phenomenon. The editor’s 
own essay, lucid and erudite, sets 
the tone by applying his innovative 
matrix. to four basic stages of de- 
velopment: revolutionary-millena- 
rian, revolutionary-managerial, bu- 
reaucratic-millenarian, bureau- 
cratic-managerial. At the last 
stage, the deftly depoliticized East 
German system, taken apart at the 
expert hands of Melvin Croan, 
surely deserves a place of distinc- 
tion for its wholesale cooptation of 
potential dissenters in the name of 
efficiency and ‘‘progress.”’ 
Nevertheless, in Croan’s opinion 
“the GDR’s experience appears to 
be unique and not susceptible to 
being replicated elsewhere”’ 
(p. 172) — perhaps a dispiriting 
conclusion in terms of the con- 
ferees’ hopes “to develop a poten- 
tial for comparisons and for expla- 
nations by analogy” (p. v). 

The symposium yielded no over- 
riding conclusions other than the 
cautious consensus that the growth 
within the Communist polities of 
“orivate spheres” immune from the 
regimes’ interference does not 
amount to a significant step toward 
legitimized political diversity. Even 
so, the contributions—the others 
are by Zygmunt Bauman, Thomas 
Baylis, J.F. Brown, T.H. Rigby, and 
Paul Shoup—are models of 
meticulous analysis of the Com- 
munist regimes’ troubled liaison 
with the essentially non- 
Communist societies under their 
rule. 


IN THEIR OWN WAYS, all four 
books discussed so far highlight 
the strengths and weaknesses of 
the social science approach, which 
is sometimes juxtaposed to the 
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presumably less scientific “histori- 
cism.”’ Historicism has been de- 
fined by one of its critics as a pro- 
clivity to produce studies that are 
‘“non-cumulative, non-comparable, 
and [prone] to explain change in 
terms of voluntary responses to 
events.”° But quite apart from the 
ill-becoming methodological exclu- 
siveness of such utterances, there 
is something make-believe about a 
criticism that political scientists 
customarily level at each other’s 
work; for the studies in question 
seldom bear the distinguishing 
marks of what historians recognize 
as the tools of their trade. Admit- 
tedly, the application of those tools 
to the analysis of recent events has 
been slack; even so, its best results 
are indispensable to complement 
the best of the social science vari+ 
ety. Certainly the two approaches 
are in no way incompatible. 

Martin McCauley’s distinguished 
series of essays, Communist Power 
in Europe, 1944-1949, provides a 
good case in point. In preparing 
the University of London sym- 
posium which sponsored the es- 
says, the organizers invited partici- 
pants to examine Communist 
policies during the early years of 
the cold war to see if conclusions 
were possible regarding Eurocom- 
munist advances toward power in 
our own time. Proceeding country 
by country, the authors indeed 
used ‘“‘non-cumulative and non- 
comparable” data quite freely, ex- 
plaining policies ‘‘in terms of volun- 
tary responses to events,” namely, 
in terms of policy choices. They 
nevertheless arrived at conclusions 
of considerable weight. 

Several of the essays document 
the far from negligible scope in 
which the Communists’ drive to 
power after World War II was pre- 
conditioned, if not encouraged, by 


3. David Finley, quoted in Triska-Cocks, 
p. 366. 


the attitudes and actions of their in- 
ternational and domestic adver- 
saries. Ignorance and aloofness on 
the part of Britain and the United 
States made a difference in both 
1945 Romania (Bela Vago) and 
1946 Hungary (George Schopflin), 
as did the clumsiness and timidity 
of non-Communist politicians in 
1948 Czechoslovakia (Vladimir 
Kusin). Conversely, at least two 
countries where the local Com- 
munists and their Soviet patrons 
either failed or did not even try to 
seize power—Greece (Richard 
Clogg) and Finland (Anthony 
Upton)—offer instructive examples 
both of Western resolve and of tac- 
tical skill exercised by the Com- 
munists’ domestic competitors. 
Other factors certainly entered the 
picture, too, but those singled out 
here lend good support to Gati’s 
thesis about underestimated West- 
ern opportunities and overesti- 
mated Soviet determination in 
Eastern Europe. 

After the Warsaw Pact interven- 
tion in Czechoslovakia in 1968, es- 
timates of Soviet determination 
again ran high, particularly against 
the contemporary perception of a 
less than determined United States 
in Vietnam. The Kremlin’s surgical 
Strike in Eastern Europe impressed 
even critics as an effective way to 
secure stability for many years to 
come. One can trace an underlying 
respect for the feat—along with 
skepticism about the prospects for 
change—in nearly all the writings 
reviewed here. 

The notable exception is the 
most recent book of the lot, a 
selection of Radio Free Europe 
(RFE) research reports. Drawing on 
the superb documentation for 
which the Munich institution is 
justly famous, the reports edited by 
Robert King and J.F. Brown exude 
that special air of authenticity 
which comes from constant and in- 
timate contact with primary 
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sources. The authors maintain that 
Eastern Europe reached a wa- 
tershed in the mid-1970’s, as the 
cumulative effect of two new de- 
velopments transformed the scene. 
First, the human rights provisions 
of the Helsinki Final Act (1975) 
unexpectedly prompted a re- 
Surgence of dissent. Second, the 
repercussions of worldwide eco- 
nomic disturbances at last made 
their impact, as the skyrocketing 
costs of raw materials and energy 
brought the modest prosperity the 
region enjoyed for a number of 
years to a halt. In Poland, the two 
developments merged to trigger 
cataclysmic price riots which com- 
pelled a divided and uncertain 
leadership to bow before the force 
of popular will. Elsewhere, too, ac- 
cording to the RFE analysts, the 
unwillingness—or inability—of 
aging leaderships to tackle deci- 
sively the mounting problems of 
East European societies presages 
dislocation rather than stability. 
The Radio Free Europe authors 
appropriately devote a great deal of 
attention to the inceasingly diver- 
sified foreign policies of the East 
European states—potentially the 
most consequential of the ne- 
glected topics of inquiry. There has 
been an unmistakable tendency in 
the region to define and pursue 
Separate national interests, which 
do not always coincide with Soviet 
preferences even though they need 
not necessarily collide with Soviet 
desires either. Does this trend 
herald a return to the old perils of 
“Balkanization’’? Or is it a har- 
binger of a more stable, as well as 
more pluralistic, international order 
in the area? At the present stage of 
research, we are unable to tell. 


WHAT NEW DIRECTIONS does 
Eastern Europe’s uncertain future 
demand from scholarship? Cer- 
tainly the magnitude and multitude 
of the problems warrant an appo- 
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site effort to confront them. More 
than a decade ago, Robert C. 
Tucker called for ‘methodological 
pluralism’’* as the most germane 
approach to the notoriously 
heterogeneous East European area. 
His call has never been more top- 
ical. But to answer it, the further 
proliferation of mere articles, no 
matter how excellent they may be, 
will scarcely do. We need more 
substantive monographs to prepare 
for eventual syntheses. 

The advance in turn presup- 
poses overcoming the narrow pro- 
fessionalism that all too often re- 
Stricts the impact of valuable work 
to a readership sufficiently 
perseverant—or resigned—to tol- 
erate poor writing. One sometimes 
wonders whether that “gray frater- 
nity of political technicians’® now 
running Eastern Europe may not 
have found a congenial counterpart 
in a Similarly uninspiring fraternity 
of scholarly technicians who write 
about it. Surely there is a message 
that deserves to be heard beyond 
the obscurity to which products 
undistinguished in form are inevi- 
tably consigned. 

The time has also come for re- 
dedication to the study and ap- 
preciation of values, without which 
any attempt at understanding East- 
ern Europe is flawed. This should 
not lead to a relapse into the shal- 
low self-righteousness that often 
marred writing in the heyday of the 
cold war. But neither can we afford 
to lose sight of those fundamental 
differences which, aside from the 
less fundamental similarities, set 
the variously dismal Communist 
systems apart from the Western 
tradition. As Soviet spokesmen 
never cease to remind us, détente 
means no abatement of ideological 


4. Robert C. Tucker, ‘‘On the Comparative 
Study of Communism,” World Politics 
(Princeton, NJ), January 1967, p. 246. 

5. Zygmunt Bauman in Janos, p. 84. 
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competition. Sober recognition of 
this fact of life can spare us much 


disillusionment not only with dé- 
tente, but also with the impressive 


accomplishments of a scholarship 
of unprecedented promise. 


Communist Environmentalism 


by Theodore Shabad 


IVAN VOLGYES, Ed. Environmental 
Deterioration in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. New York, NY, 
Praeger, 1974. 


FRED SINGLETON, Ed. 
Environmental Misuse in the Soviet 
Union. New York, NY, Praeger, 
1976. 


WHEN PROBLEMS of environmen- 
tal protection and resource conser- 
vation began to receive wide atten- 
tion in both East and West in the 
early 1960’s, it was frequently 
asked which political and eco- 
nomic system was likely to be bet- 
ter equipped to protect the envi- 
ronment. Was it the Western de- 
mocracies, with their economies 
built on private enterprise and their 
democratic institutions of checks 
and balances? Or was it the Com- 
munist countries, with their 
government-run, centrally planned 
economies and their pervasive in- 
stitutions of social control? 

Some argued that the Soviet 
Union and other authoritarian 
political systems might be ex- 
pected to be more successful in in- 
suring optimal natural resource 
management and conservation, as- 
suming, of course, that the ruling 
group was firmly committed to 


such a policy. At the same time, it 
was recognized that the traditional 
emphasis such systems placed on 
production, often to the detriment 
of nonproductive activities, was 
likely to undermine measures of 
environmental protection, which 
were likely to add to costs without 
bringing early economic benefits. 
Moreover, the USSR and the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe appeared to 
lack a key ingredient that had been 
instrumental in raising environmen- 
tal consciousness in the West— 
namely, the presence of an effec- 
tive citizens’ lobby and a con- 
Servation-minded public opinion. 
In light of these latter factors, it 
is not Surprising that early Western 
studies of environmental policy and 
practice in the Soviet Union sug- 
gested that the Soviet approach, 
despite the seemingly effective 
machinery of social control, pro- 
vided “no panaceas for the univer- 
sally encountered problems relat- 
ing to natural resource develop- 
ment and conservation.”' Although 


1. Philip R. Pryde, Conservation in the 
Soviet Union, Cambridge, England, 
Cambridge University Press, 1972, p. 178. 
See also Marshall |. Goldman, The Spoils of 
Progress: Environmental Pollution in the 
Soviet Union, Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 
1972. 
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the Soviet government showed evi- 
dence of commitment and certainly 
did not lack the means to resolve 
these problems, its environmental 
protection efforts appeared to suf- 
fer from many of the same in- 
adequacies observed in Western 
societies. 


THE BOOKS reviewed here pick up 
where the earlier works left off in 
assessing the environmental prob- 
lems and approaches of the USSR 
and, to a lesser extent of Eastern 
Europe. Both are collections of 
conference papers, with the vol- 
ume edited by Ivan Volgyes coming 
from a congress of the Society of 
Engineering Science held in Tel 
Aviv in 1972 and the collection 
edited by Fred Singleton, from the 
1974 international Slavic confer- 
ence in Banff, Canada. Each com- 
pendium enriches our knowledge 
of environmental issues in the 
USSR, and—as their titles sug- 
gest—both arrive at similarly bleak 
conclusions about the prospects 
for the Soviet environment. For 
example, as Keith Bush concludes 
in his chapter in the Volgyes vol- 
ume, ‘‘no case has arisen that 
would unambivalently identify [the 
Soviet leadership’s] true priorities 
in this respect.” 


The Bush piece is a particularly 
useful overview, ranging widely 
over the many forms of environ- 
mental disruption in the USSR, 
questions of economics and legis- 
lation, and public attitudes and 
media treatment. Other contribu- 
tions to these collections highlight 
particular types of environmental 
misuse in the USSR. For example, 
Victor Mote’s chapters in both of 
the two books analyze Soviet air 
pollution by regions, based on the 
distribution of polluting industries. 

Several pieces in the two vol- 
umes look at problems connected 
with water supply and quality in the 
USSR. The Lake Baikal con- 
troversy, discussed by Craig Zum- 
Brunnen in the Volgyes volume, re- 
volved around the discharge of un- 
purified waste from lakeside pulp 
mills. It was one of the most pub- 
licized environmental issues in the 
USSR, and—as ZumBrunnen 
notes—may have been a real 
turning point in Soviet environmen- 
tal consciousness in the1960’s. As 
a postcript to the episode, this re- 
viewer would note that one of the 
controversial woodpulp and pa- 
perboard mills, at Selenginsk in the 
Buryat Autonomous Republic, is 
still not operating at full capacity, 
after 20 years of construction, be- 
cause of the new requirement that 
waste-treatment facilities must first 
be properly functioning.? Problems 
in the Black Sea/Sea of Azov basin 


2. The plant was designed to produce 
280,000 metric tons of containerboard 
annually. When it finally went into initial 
operation in 1975, output was 25,000 tons, 
and in 1977 output was still only 73,900 tons. 
On the controversy, see Literaturnaya gazeta 
(Moscow), Dec. 4, 1974. The production data 
are from Narodnoye khozyaystvo RSFSR v 
1977 godu (The National Economy of the 
RSFSR in 1977), Moscow, Statistika, 1978, 
p. 69. 

3. On this issue, see Victor L. Mote and 
Craig ZumBrunnen, ‘‘Anthropogenic 
environmental alteration of the Sea of Azov,” 
Soviet Geography (Washington, DC), 
December 1977, pp. 744-59; and A. |. 
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stemming from runoff of pollutants 
from Donets Basin industries and 
depletion of water resources be- 
cause of upstream irrigation opera- 
tions are examined by ZumBrun- 
nen in the Singleton collection. 
This set of problems remains one 
of the great environmental issues 
in the Soviet Union today, of con- 
tinuing concern to planners and 
scientists alike.* A third issue—the 
falling of the Caspian Sea water 
level—is dealt with by Philip 
Micklin in the Volgyes volume. 
Since Micklin wrote, the water level 
of the Caspian appears to have 
Stabilized, with Soviet attention 
shifting in the 1970's to the prob- 
lem of the Aral Sea, which is be- 
coming depleted by withdrawals for 
irrigation in Central Asia.* 

Another group of problems dis- 
cussed in these volumes relates to 
the land in the USSR. In the Single- 
ton volume, for example, Philip 
Pryde looks at the issue of restor- 
ing Soviet surface-mined land. 
While a matter of primary concern 
in the United States, this problem 
tends to command Soviet attention 
only in those settings where sur- 
face mining for iron ore (in the 
Kursk Magnetic Anomaly of Central 
Russia) and for manganese (in the 
Dnieper Bend of the Ukraine) in- 
fringes on chernozem and other 
fertile soils in densely populated 
regions.° It continues to be largely 
ignored in the wide open and 


Pecherin, ‘On the inadvisability of the 
projected dam across Kerch’ Strait,”’ ibid., 
pp. 760-63. 

4. See Ye. N. Mikhayeva and N. T. 
Kuznetsov, “Changes in the structure of 
evaporation in the Aral Sea basin,” ibid., 
pp. 769-78. 

There appears to be some evidence that 
changes in the levels of the Caspian and Aral 
seas are out of phase at least over the short 
term, with stability in one corresponding to 
sharp drops in the other, and vice versa. See 
S. A. Mayeva et al., “On the connection 
between level fluctuations in the Caspian Sea 
and the Aral Sea,” ibid., April 1975, 
pp. 231-39. See also ibid., December 1978, 
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Sparsely inhabited eastern spaces 
of the Ekibastuz and Kansk- 
Achinsk basins of northeast 
Kazakhstan and southern Siberia, 
where ambitious lignite strip- 
mining projects are getting under 
way. In the Volgyes volume, |hor 
Stebelsky addresses a matter of 
perhaps greater general concern to 
the Soviet leadership—soil erosion, 
particularly gullying in the fertile 
chernozem soils of the European 
portions of the USSR. Recent 
Soviet writings, it should be under- 
scored, show continued concern 
about gullying in these areas and 
also warn that the problem may 
Spread to Asian regions of the 
USSR with increased human activ- 
ity there.® 


OBVIOUSLY, in both East and West 
millions of gallons of waste 
water—processed and unproc- 
essed—continue to flow into rivers, 
and plumes of industrial emissions 
still pollute the air, even while there 
is increased public commitment on 
both sides of the ideological fence 
to coping with such problems. The 
question is whether the last decade 
has provided any basis for reas- 
sessing the relative ability of the 
Soviet system to deliver on its 
commitments. 

In approaching this issue, one is 
reminded of the suggestion by 
American economists Robert J. 
McIntyre and James R. Thornton 


which is devoted almost entirely to the Aral 
Sea issue. 

5. For an example of Soviet concern, see 
T. B. Kirillova and V. A. Ovchinnikova, 
“Predicting the reclamation of land after 
surface mining in the Central Chernozem 
region,” ibid., June 1975, pp. 381-89. 

6. See Ye. F. Zorina et al., ‘‘The role of the 
human factor in the development of gullying in 
the steppe and the wooded steppe of the 
European USSR,” ibid., January 1977, 
pp. 49-55; and B. F. Kosov, et al., ‘The 
gullying hazard in the Midland region of the 
USSR in conjunction with economic 
development,” ibid., March 1977, 
pp. 172-78. 
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that a centrally planned mech- 
anism should—other things being 
equal—be able to generate better 
information about sources of pollu- 
tion and hence lead to adoption of 
better strategies to abate them.’ To 
what degree has this hypothesis 
been borne out by Soviet practice? 

In informational terms, the Soviet 
Union continues to lack an aroused 
and vocal public opinion. Instead, 
it is the USSR’s controlled press 
that has kept environmental issues 
alive. Even a cursory scanning of 
Soviet periodicals taken at random 
indicates that both shortcomings 
and achievements receive consid- 
erable official attention. 

This literature suggests that the 
overall record of environmental 
protection in the Soviet Union re- 
mains mixed. Agencies engaged in 
the planning, designing, and 
operating of industrial and other 
facilities often ignore the growing 
accumulation of directives and 
legislation dealing with environ- 
mental issues. In May 1978, for 
example, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Committees of both houses 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet met 
jointly to complain about continu- 
ing violations by the USSR Ministry 
of Power and Electrification of en- 
vironmental provisions that had al- 
ready in 1974 become an integral 
part of both annual and five-year 
economic plans. The committees 
noted that, despite allocation dur- 
ing the current five-year plan 
(1976-80) of 650 million rubles to 
the ministry for pollution control 
devices, its plants continued to 
draw more than half of all the water 
used by industry and municipal 
agencies in the USSR because of 
excessive use of straight-through 
cooling systems instead of systems 
that recycle water in cooling ponds 


7. Mcintyre and Thornton, ‘On the 
Environmental Efficiency of Economic 
Systems,’ Soviet Studies (Glasgow), April 
1978, pp. 173-92. 


or cooling towers. Moreover, the 
ministry’s fossil-fuel-fired generat- 
ing plants were said to account for 
one fourth of all industrial emis- 
sions into the atmosphere. Indeed, 
development and installation of 
“scrubbers” to remove fly ash from 
flue gases were held to lag behind 
the state of the art.® 

This failure to design and install 
modern, effective waste-treatment 
equipment is not an isolated 
phenomenon. For example, a 6- 
million-ton oil refinery completed in 
1978 at Pavlodar in Kazakhstan to 
process West Siberian crude oil 
was reportedly equipped with the 
latest production technology and 
equipment, while its water- 
pollution control devices were 
based on outdated designs lacking 
recycling features.® Similarly, 
municipal authorities in Yerevan 
were taken to task by the Presidium 
of Armenia’s Supreme Soviet for 
failing to install catalytic mufflers on 
municipal trucks and taxis.'° 

At the same time, Soviet efforts 
at pollution control have sometimes 
taken an unexpected. form—the 
shutting down of operating fac- 
tories and of construction projects 
at least partly on the ground that 
they pose a threat to the environ- 
ment. One would not have pre- 
dicted this approach, given Mos- 
cow's traditional emphasis on in- 
dustrial expansion and operation of 
industrial capacity at maximum 
levels. Yet, even as early as 1967, 
there was the isolated case of the 
closing of an old superphosphate 
plant within the city of Riga admit- 
tedly because of air pollution 
problems.'' To be sure, the plant 
was 75 years old, probably con- 


tained outdated equipment, and 


8. Izvestiya (Moscow), May 13, 1978. 

9. Narodnoye khozyaystvo Kazakhstana 
(Alma-Ata), No. 2, 1978, p. 47. 

10. Kommunist (Yerevan), May 11, 1978. 

11. Sovetskaya Latviya (Riga), Mar. 22, 
1968; and Soviet Geography, April 1978, 
p. 335. 
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accounted for only 0.4 percent of 
national production. Nevertheless, 
the reference to pollution as a fac- 
tor in the closing was significant. 

More recently, Soviet projects of 
far greater magnitude have also 
been either abandoned or relo- 
cated at least in part because of 
environmental considerations. 
Thus, in 1977, a special joint de- 
cree of the Communist Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee and the USSR 
Council of Ministers canceled the 
Razdan alumina project in Armenia 
even though 110 million of a 
scheduled 180 million rubles had 
already been spent since the be- 
ginning of construction in 1960. 
Figuring in the decision was the 
fact that the process of making 
alumina (an intermediate product 
in the aluminum refining process) 
was associated with the making of 
cement in rotary kilns, which would 
have been a major pollutant. '? 

In yet another instance, a one- 
billion-ruble petrochemical com- 
plex under construction at Tomsk 
in Siberia was relocated from a site 
west of the city to the northern out- 
skirts of the city when geologists 
announced that operations at the 
original site would potentially pol- 
lute a large supply of potable 
groundwater discovered there. This 
relocation, which took place in 
1974-75, meant the loss of an en- 
tire year of groundbreaking and 
preparatory construction work.'% 


WHAT SORT of a balance sheet 
can one draw on this diverse evi- 
dence? It is clear from the ac- 


12. Technological problems associated with 
the use of low-grade nephelite-syenite raw 
material also played a part in the decision to 
abandon the project. Kommunist (Yerevan), 
Dec. 22, 1977; Soviet Geography, March 
1978, pp. 218-19; and Theodore Shabad, 
“Raw material problems of the Soviet 
aluminum industry,” Resources Policy 
(London), December 1976, p. 226. 

13. Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), June 
20, 1974; Pravda (Moscow), Mar. 24, 1975; 
and /zvestiya, Apr. 29, 1978. 


counts in the reviewed volumes 
and from a reading of the literature 
in the USSR that there is a broad 
Soviet interest in curbing deteriora- 
tion of the environment. Moreover, 
the Soviet leadership has pub- 
lished a growing body of environ- 
mental directives and legislation. 
Yet the carry-through on these 
measures has been spotty. 

What really remains in question 
is the Soviet leadership’s ability 
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and will to establish an effective 
administrative machinery for en- 
forcing the environmental regula- 
tions and for giving this machinery 
the clout to be effective. The deci- 
sion of the Soviet government in 
1978 to upgrade and rename the 
USSR’s principal agency for en- 
vironmental protection from Main 
Administration of the Hydro- 
meteorological Service to a full- 
fledged State Committee for Hy- 


drometeorology and Environmental 
Control may be a step in that direc- 
tion.'* It is too early to tell whether 
this instrumentality will be more ef- 
fective than its predecessor in 
counteracting in the Soviet context 
the many pressures that spur pro- 
ducers everywhere to ignore the 
environmental consequences of 
their actions. 


14. See Pravda, Mar. 31, 1978. 
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CHARLES HOFFMANN. The 
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1974. 


SOCIAL POLICY in Communist 
states constitutes one of the most 
interesting, if also one of the most 
problematic, areas of research for 
Western scholars. Inherently broad 
in scope, social policy includes 
governmental policies and pro- 
grams designed to improve the ma- 
terial and psychological con- 
ditions—or ‘“‘quality of life’ —of a 
country’s people. 

In part, the difficulties associated 
with research in this area grow out 
of the origins and extent of the 
concern in the West, among schol- 
ars and citizens alike, about what 
these countries do. Thus, some 
observers are motivated by a basic 
sympathy for the ideology of revolu- 
tion, together with a hope for the 
success of revolutionary social 
goals. Others are driven by hostility 
toward Communist leaderships and 
the stability of Communist states. 
Still others are attracted to the 
study of one of these states 
through a preoccupation with that 
country’s history and culture, and 
are inclined to view what they en- 
counter through a prism that is his- 
torically and culturally defined. 

In addition, those who to some 
degree base their evaluations on 
personal experiences often have 
different standards and expecta- 
tions for individual countries. For 
example, the Soviet Union is an in- 
dustrialized state which has been 
involved in nation-building for more 
than 60 years. Substantial portions 
of the country’s wealth and work 
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force are engaged in the provision 
of education, health care, urban 
amenities, and other services that 
contribute to the overall quality of 
life there. Western visitors, whether 
ordinary tourists or scholars, on 
leaving the Soviet Union frequently 
will acknowledge Soviet medical, 
educational, or other achieve- 
ments, but then will emphasize the 
decay of Soviet cities, the frustra- 
tions of urban life, and the short- 
ages of consumer goods. For these 
observers, the Soviet Union is an 
industrialized society whose 
achievements are to be measured 
against those of Western Europe 
and the United States. 

The situation in the case of 
China is almost the reverse. China 
tends to be viewed as a developing 
country. Visitors returning from the 
PRC may remark on shortages of 
goods or services, certain political 
restrictions, or the narrow range of 
career choices facing Chinese 
youth. But many of the same 
people will then wax eloquent 
about the nation’s achievements 
since 1949. 

Indeed, aS one humorous ob- 
server has noted, students of the 
Soviet Union often appear to hate 
the Soviet Union; while students of 
China appear to love China. Al- 
though something of an overstate- 
ment, this judgment does remind 
us that studies of these two coun- 
tries seem especially susceptible to 
an investigator’s prior biases and 
expectations. And such explicit or 


implicit values do permeate much 
of the writing on social policy in 
Communist systems. 

At the same time, research on 
social policy in Communist coun- 
tries is also complicated by more 
objective problems connected with 
the scarcity of basic data. Fre- 
quently, a scholar must develop al- 
ternative methodological strategies 
and data sources when preferred 
Strategies and specific data are 
unavailable. Moreover, he must 
carefully weigh the potential bias 
that indirect or incomplete evi- 
dence can produce in a scholar’s 
image of a policy area. Finally, it is 
| almost always the case that social 
research, regardless of the setting, 
profits from on-site observations 
and discussions obtainable from 
field research; unfortunately, 
scholarly experience in Communist 
States, as well as access to primary 
data, continues to be restricted 
and too often manipulated by au- 
thorities in the host countries. 


Pia eeote VEN STUDIES on social 
policy under review here span a 
decade of work. They encompass 
diverse sets of data and analytic 
methods, and they reflect varying 
degrees of success in achieving 
their analytic goals. In terms of our 
discussion thus far, these books 
may be arrayed along two dimen- 
sions: one measuring the promi- 
nence of the author’s political val- 
ues, the other based on the direct- 
ness and comprehensiveness of 
the empirical data employed in the 
analysis. 

Three of these volumes contain 
explicit and rather strong political 
judgments. Vicente Navarro, for 
example, offers an analysis of poli- 
tics and economics in Soviet soci- 
ety that, he then argues, is re- 
flected on a small scale in the de- 
velopment of public health care 
and social security in the Soviet 
Union. In essence, he faults the 
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Soviets for excessive centralization 
and for absence of democracy and 
decentralized autonomy in the de- 
livery of social services. It is also 
worthwhile noting that his final ap- 
praisal of Soviet social security and 
health care policies focuses mainly 
on the class and distributional im- 
plications of these programs and 
demonstrates little interest in pro- 
gram cost or efficiency or stand- 
ards of clinical care—factors 
which, nevertheless, may be impor- 
tant for understanding the nature 
of program developments in the 
policy areas Navarro examines. 
Wilfred Burchett and Rewi Alley, 
who are writing for an audience 
that is relatively uninformed about 
China, deliver what amounts to a 
hymn of praise. They treat selected 
aspects of life in China, focusing 
on those which ‘‘measure the 
changes that have occurred in re- 
cent years’ (p. 11). In doing so, 
they reject gross national product 
as a good criterion for assessing 
socioeconomic change. Instead, 
they offer a kind of “‘best case’ 
analysis by relying on glowing offi- 
cial descriptions of ‘‘model 
units’’—i.e., worker or peasant 
collectives that have especially dis- 
tinguished themselves in economic 
or social construction. In essense, 
Burchett and Alley prefer to ap- 
praise “social change” in terms of 
what individuals or groups in China 
can potentially achieve rather than 
in terms of the progress made by 
the average individual or group. 
From this reviewer’s perspective, 
the authors would not have de- 
tracted from the considerable 
Chinese achievements had they 
addressed the problems of that so- 
ciety in a more balanced fashion. 
In his introduction to the bibliog- 
raphy compiled by Shahid Akhtar, 
J. Wendell MacLeod initially pleads 
for a suspension of cultural bias on 
the part of his readers, but this 
plea is subsequently submerged by 
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a simple and undocumented asser- 
tion that China’s performance in 
the health sector is much more 
positive than most other appraisals 
suggest. MacLeod also argues, 
without evidence, that health care 
policy in China has served redis- 
tributive ends through a spread of 
financial responsibility. The re- 
maining pages of this work are de- 
voted to annotated items on 
Chinese policies which the com- 
piler views as “possibly transfera- 
ble’’ to other socioeconomic set- 
tings. 

In contrast, the books by 
Michael Kaser and E. Richard 
Weinerman appear largely free of 
underlying political or normative 
predispositions. The former is ba- 
Sically a survey of medical care in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, while the latter looks at 
medical care in three selected East 
European states. To be sure, both 
authors make explicit assumptions 
about the proper way to measure 
health care performance; and both 
include some discussion of com- 
parative health care policy, consid- 
ering alternative paths in health 
care development which are open 
to different countries. Still, each 
work is content to assess the com- 
petence of medical personnel or 
the comprehensiveness of a coun- 
try’s health care system in its own 
terms and refrains from offering 
more general judgments on the na- 
ture of a country’s whole social 
policy or the distribution of public 
resources on the basis of analysis 
of the health care sector alone. 

The studies by Robert J. Osborn 
and Charles Hoffmann probably 
ought to be located somewhere in 
the middle of our dimension 
measuring the prominence of an 
author’s political values. While both 
Osborn and Hoffmann deal with 
broader topics than Kaser and 
Weinerman treat, they try to estab- 
lish some normative ‘‘distance’”’ 
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from their subjects. Each attempts 


to present the assumptions and. 


perspectives of a particular na- 
tional leadership in a given area of 
social policy, then looks at the ele- 
ments of the specific policy in 
terms of domestic political goals, 
and finally offers an appraisal from 
the standpoint of an outside ob- 
server. Moreover, the depth of the 
data base and the rigor and care of 
the analysis in their books are 
much greater than one finds in the 
Navarro, Burchett and Alley, or 
Akhtar and MacLeod volumes. In 
the course of his work, for exam- 
ple, Osborn does draw compari- 
sons between the provision of 
health care, pensions, and related 
services in the Soviet Union and in 
other industrialized states, but he 
takes into account problems as- 
sociated with inclusion of the “‘so- 
cial wage’’—namely, “forms of in- 
come which Soviet citizens receive 
in addition to money earning ... 
the benefits which make no claim 
on their [i.e., citizens’] income’ 
(p. 31). He likewise endeavors to 
consider the degree of choice that 
the Soviet citizen enjoys with re- 
spect to public services. In his 
study of Chinese worker welfare, 
Hoffmann, too, seeks to factor 
the provision of public services into 
his assessments; however, he deals 
only peripherally with the social 
cost (i.e., value) of such services. 


DIFFERENCES IN the depth and 
quality of the empirical foundations 
of the works reviewed seem more a 
function of which country’s social 
policies are being studied. Thus, all 
four books on the Soviet Union or 
East European countries tend to be 
sounder methodologically and bet- 
ter grounded empirically than the 
three works on China. Of the latter, 
the study by Burchett and Alley 
and Akhtar’s bibliography reflect 
the relative sparseness of Chinese 
data very clearly. Hoffmann, in 


contrast, displays resourcefulness 
and imagination in his use of indi- 
rect and piecemeal data in an ef- 
fort to construct a more systematic 
picture of worker welfare. 

From the late 1920’s until the 
early 1950’s, Soviet leaders were 
reluctant to allow publication or 
public discussion of social re- 
search. At the beginning of the 
1950's, however, internal pres- 
sures growing out of problems 
ranging from health planning and 
capital construction to worker 
motivation prompted increased 
interest by Soviet politicans in the 
social research of Soviet scholars. 
To facilitate an expansion of aca- 
demic involvement in such policy 
questions, political support was 
brought to bear for the collection of 
basic bata and then for their publi- 
cation and discussion in Soviet 
journals. Consequently, there now 
exists a substantial body of statisti- 
cal data on various aspects of the 
“quality of life” in the Soviet Union. 
These data can be found in United 
Nations reports, the publications of 
regional organizations (e.g., the 
Standing Commission on Health of 
the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance—see Kaser, p. 3), and 
in indigenous statistical sources, 
including encyclopedias, statistical 
handbooks, and scholarly journals. 
Official data constitute the empiri- 
cal foundation of the studies by 
Kaser, Weinerman, Navarro, and 
Osborn. 

Of course, gaps exist in the data. 
While there is information on the 
number of physicians, paramedical 
personnel, feldshers, and nurses 
for the 1960’s and 1970’s, ‘‘there 
is still no systematic comprehen- 
sive series on mortality or morbidity 
[except for] scattered statistics 
which begin to be apparent at the 
Start of the seventies’ (Kaser, 
p. 48). Most of the available data 
are of a sort which makes compari- 
sons with non-Soviet materials dif- 
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ficult. In commenting on the theory 
of the convergence of Soviet and 
Western societies, for example, 
Osborn notes that assessing its 
validity is well nigh impossible in 
light of the dissimilarites in data at 
hand. Still, Kaser organizes his 
book so as to take account of West 
European health care experience, 
and Weinerman had hoped even- 
tually to carry his work further with 
the express purpose of making 
comparative observations. 

It should be added that not only 
published data, but also the results 
of Soviet scholarship can be an 
important source for Western re- 
searchers. Navarro, for example, 
makes good use of Soviet scholar- 
ship as represented in a paper that 
M.D. Piradova presented on the 
Subject of “The Role of Women in 
the Public Health Care System in 
the USSR” at an International Con- 
ference of Women in Health, held 
in Washington, DC, at the US De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in June 1975. 

In the case of China, data are 
still exceedingly sparse. Those 
macro-level data which do exist on 
the Chinese economy and society 
generally end with the year 1958." 
It is not clear whether the lack of 
published data after 1958 reflects 
a conscious policy not to collect 
such data or simply a decision not 
to publish it. But one might rea- 
sonably argue that more data are 
available for the years before 1949 
than for those after 1958. 

In the 1970’s, when Western 
scholars tried to develop measures 
for assessing post-1949 Chinese 
developments, they found them- 
selves limited to information in 
local radio broadcasts and to 


1. For the political conflicts and choices 
which resulted in the destruction of the State 
Statistical Bureau in 1958, see Li Choh-ming, 
The Statistical System of Communist China, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 
1962. 


local-level data made available to 
Western vistors in the course of 
routine briefings. The book by Bur- 
chett and Alley, which aims to illus- 
trate social change and which is 
strongly supportive of Chinese so- 
cial and welfare policies, contains 
virtually no national data at all. 
Hoffmann’s study of various as- 
pects of the Chinese worker’s 
Standard of living, including medi- 
cal care, labor protection, and so- 
cial security, lacks post-1958 
statistical support. Akhtar’s bibliog- 
raphy likewise reflects the sparse- 
ness of Chinese data. In this work, 
supposedly designed to provide in- 
formation for authorities in other 
developing countries possibly in- 
terested in the adoption of Chinese 
health care programs, the compiler 
evidently included literally every- 
thing he discovered, including 
some items which are difficult to 
justify either from a scholarly or 
programmatic perspective.? 
Moreover, the selection of items 
seems to have been notably unaf- 
fected by considerations of either 
relative cost or likely program effec- 
tiveness, surely factors of prime 
concern to potential program adop- 
ters. 

Because of the lack of data, or 
limitations on those available, most 
of the authors employ other re- 
search strategies. Perhaps the 
most traditional is that relied on by 
Burchett and Alley. They frequently 
cite certain well-documented ob- 
servations about life in China be- 
fore 1949 and then compare these 
with achievement in selected con- 


2. A substantial number of bibliographic 
items are drawn from China Reconstructs, a 
glossy, general-audience magazine published 
by Beijing. Of these, “US Imperialist Cultural 
Aggression Disguised as Friendship” 
(November 1968, pp. 44-48), for example, is 
of limited value. While the piece may serve 
appropriate Chinese political goals, it is 
difficult to see its usefulness or transferability 
to other societies seeking new medical 
models. 
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temporary “model units.” For in- 
formation on the latter, Burchett 
and Alley turn to interviews with 
selected Chinese citizens. Some of 
these interviews are exceedingly in- 
teresting and useful—for example, 
that with Doctor George Hatem, a 
principal architect of Chinese ef- 
forts to eradicate venereal disease 
and the use of opium. Other inter- 
views, however, with individual 
commune members or factory 
workers, tend to follow a standard 
format with which most previous 
Westerners who have recently vis- 
ited China are probably familiar. 
These, of course, are much less in- 
formative and useful. 

Although unsystematically drawn 
examples, especially historical 
ones, can be a worthwhile means 
of illustrating a problem, they do 
not substitute for systematically 
adduced evidence unless an ex- 
ceptionally large number of them, 
all of which point in the same di- 
rection and confirm judgments de- 
rived from other sources, can be 
assembled. In the volume by Bur- 
chett and Alley, however, achieve- 
ments of Dajing, the Harbin Straw 
factory, and the Beijing automobile 
factory are described in language 
virtually identical to that reported to 
this author on her various trips to 
China. This kind of stylized re- 
sponse is notoriously unreliable 
because it fluctuates with the 
changing winds of political fortune. 

A different strategy, largely suc- 
cessful, is employed by Charles 
Hoffmann. He estimates price 
schedules for certain goods, using 
scattered local data that were col- 
lected by Western visitors and 
made available through circulated 
“trip reports.” He then compares 
these prices with published salary 
scales and in this way is able to 
come up with a crude picture of 
the likely living standard of several 
classes of Chinese workers— 
admittedly, only a small portion of 
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the total Chinese population. There 
are flaws in this approach, which 
Hoffmann himself undoubtedly 
would concede. For example, the 
author takes no account of the al- 
location of ration permits, which 
certainly alters to some degree the 
distributional consequences of 
money wages alone. Still, 
Hoffmann’s “method” does provide 
at least suggestive indicators of the 
level of and, over time, the degree 
of change in a Chinese worker’s 
material “quality of life.” 

As much as possible, the authors 
of the works reviewed here use ob- 
servations drawn from visits to the 
countries in question in order to 
bolster their arguments. Kaser, Os- 
born, and Weinerman, for example, 
Spent varying periods in the Soviet 
Union and/or Eastern Europe. 
Weinerman’s book is based largely 
on a three-month trip in 1967, 
during which the author received 
generous cooperation from national 
public health officers, local doc- 
tors, etc. Osborn’s volume makes 
use of impressions he gained dur- 
ing an extended stay in the Soviet 
Union in 1963-64. It also benefits 
from knowledge that he developed 
through professional ties with 
Soviet specialists and other 
sources, as the result of repeated 
trips to the Soviet Union. Kaser, 
too, reports evidence gathered on 
numerous visits to the Soviet Union 


3. For American scholars, access to China 
has been made available mainly under the 
auspices of the Committee on Scholarly 
Communication with the People’s Republic of 
China (CSCPRC). This body is attached to the 
National Academy of Sciences but is also 
expected to represent the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council. Until recently, most of the 
scholarly exchanges arranged by the 
CSCPRC have been limited to month-long 
trips by groups studying mutually 
agreed-upon topics. Summaries of these 
visits—or ‘‘trip reports’—have usually been 
put together, published, and distributed to the 
American academic community by the 
CSCPRC. Copies have been forwarded to the 
Chinese authorities as well. 
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and Eastern Europe. This kind of 
travel allows the scholar to subject 
to multiple tests impressions 
gained on any single occasion. 
Such a “methodology” is particu- 
larly important for assessing the 
quality of care which is dependent 
on a physician’s (or other worker's) 
personal performance, and for dis- 
cerning change over time in a 
country’s medical care. 

There has been similar, although 
much more limited, field research 
in the case of China. Thus, 
Hoffmann uses observations made 
on his own trip to China in 1974 
and makes systematic use of an 
earlier study by Barry Richman 
which was based on extensive 
travel throughout China.* The 
Akhtar bibliography incorporates 
data from a few trip reports com- 
piled by Western visitors, although 
not nearly as many data as might 
have been used. In fact, most of 
the reports currently available 
probably appeared after the bib- 
liography was published in 1975. 
These on-site accounts are impor- 
tant for providing some indication 
of the range of medical services 
available; the extent of modern 
technology employed by the physi- 
cian, both in major urban centers 
and in rural clinics; the level of pro- 
fessional medical training; and 
numerous related matters. 

All seven volumes stand out for 
their absence of one kind of data 
used frequently in research on the 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and 
China: interviews with émigrés and 
refugees. In this sense, the vol- 
umes may even be “‘atypical,”’ 
since much of what we know about 
the ‘quality of life’’ in these coun- 
tries has been based on reports by 
émigrés. This is certainly true in 
the case of China, in view of the 


4. See Barry Richman, /ndustrial Society in 
Communist China, New York, NY, Random 
House, 1969. 


numerous refugee interview proj- 
ects conducted by China scholars 
in Hong Kong. 

Overall, the basic approach in 
each of the volumes is to combine 
as many different strategies as 
possible in the investigation of a 
given topic. When basic statistical 
data are available, they frequently 
constitute the core of the analysis. 
Statistical evidence may be 
supplemented with evidence ad- 
duced by native scholarship and 
then checked against impressions 
gathered during on-site visits by 
Western scholars, physicians, or 
other specialists. Direct field re- 
search and on-site interviews 
clearly are the most useful, as well 
as the most difficult to arrange. 
The advantages which Weinerman 
derived from his trip are im- 
mediately obvious to even the lay 
reader. In contrast, a reliance on 
the description of exemplar collec- 
tives Or Unusual successes, while 
perhaps making for more colorful 
narrative, often suffers from a lack 
of credibility because of the 
Sparseness and bias of the data. 


WHAT, then, can one say about the 
prospects for the future regarding 
Western study of social policy in 
Communist countries? Here it 
seems necessary to differentiate 
between the countries. Already, in 
1979, considerable progress has 
been made in research on the so- 
cial policies of the USSR and coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. To be sure, 
the situation in Eastern Europe 
makes research of all kinds much 
easier to arrange and more likely of 
success. Weinerman’s work clearly 
supports such a judgment. As for 
the Soviet Union, it must be re- 
membered that after the inaugura- 
tion of the First Five-Year Plan, it 
was a long time before Soviet 
political authorities were willing to 
permit either the publication in the 
USSR of social policy data or on- 
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site travel and study by outsiders 
even in policy areas where sub- 
stantial achievements had been 
made. While Western scholars are 
now working in the area of social 
policy, their numbers still are 
small. Work is possible but is vul- 
nerable to the arbitrariness of Soviet 
authorities. Patience and resource- 
fulness in research strategy are re- 
quired of the scholar. Still, the 
books by Navarro and Kaser 
suggest the considerable bodies of 
data and the opportunities for re- 
search in selected areas of social 
policy that exist but remain un- 
exploited. | 

With respect to China, the pic- 
ture is hazier. Some national data 
are now becoming available, al- 
though this development may be 
related to the current “four modern- 
izations” campaigns rather than a 
result of any governmental decision 
to increase the amount of informa- 
tion available to Chinese scholars 
(and hence to outside observers).® 
The decision to encourage the reviv- 
al of professional and mass or- 
ganizations, together with the 
growing emphasis on empirical re- 
Search, may lead to a more open 
scholarly communication process 
both within the country and with 
scholars abroad. Though the study 
of social policy and social out- 
comes may not be of central con- 
cern for Chinese political au- 
thorities, this research may 
nevertheless profit from programs 
directed at other goals. 

However, further progress in 
studies of the ‘‘quality of life’ in 
China will require both additional 
Statistical data, particularly at the 
national level, and expanded op- 


5. A reading of Beijing Review (before 
January 1979, Peking Review) since 1978 
shows a growing openness in the use of data. 
See especially its reports in March 1978 not 
only on modernization plans and difficulties 
but also on the discussions at science and 
education conferences. 
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portunities for field research. The 
establishment of new social sci- 
ence research units may 
foreshadow a slow expansion of the 
pool of information on social pol- 
icy.® Yet, until a greater degree of 
on-site access and study is avail- 


able to specialists, research on the 
Chinese ‘quality of life” will remain 


6. These come under the jurisdiction of the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences. From 
information gleaned during the May 1979 visit 
to the United States of a delegation from the 
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Academy of Social Sciences, it would appear 
that the development of the academy and its 
constituent institutes will definitely be a slow 
process. 


Yugoslavia, Portugal). Zurich, 
Edition Interfrom AG, 1977. 


FRANCOIS FONVIEILLE-ALQUIER. 
L’Eurocommunisme 
(Eurocommunism). Paris, Fayard, 
1977. 


MANFRED STEINKUHLER, Ed. 
Eurokommunismus im 
Widerspruch (Eurocommunism in 
Conflict). Koln, Verlag Wissenschaft 
und Politik, 1977. 


IN REVIEWING these varied and 
often contradictory books on 
Eurocommunism, this writer is re- 
minded of Gertrude Stein’s last ut- 
terance. When somebody asked, 
“What is the answer?,”’ she sighed, 
answered ‘What is the question?,”’ 
and expired. None of the authors 
here can agree on a common defi- 
nition of the question. 

Like the Eurocommunist move- 
ment itself, the study of Eurocom- 
munism is in considerable disar- 
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ray, with no consensus existing on 
the appropriate criteria for 
evaluating the parties. Observers in 
North America remain preoccupied 
with the effect of Eurocommunism 
on the Western alliance.’ In West- 
ern Europe, however, Eurocom- 
munism is more of an immediate 
domestic matter, and the American 
and international dimensions tend 
to be viewed as incidental. The au- 
thors of the books under review— 
ranging from Trotskyite Ernest 
Mandel and ex-Communists 
Wolfgang Leonhard, Jorge Sem- 
prun, and Fernando Claudin, to 
scholars Hermann Vogt, Heinz 
Timmermann, and Adolf Kimmel, 
and finally to journalists C. M. Hut- 
ter and Alfons Dalma—share a 
common European concern about 
the impact of communism on their 
societies. At the same time, they 
disagree fundamentally on how to 
assess this impact.” 

As a group, the volumes under 
consideration here are valuable in 
particular because they afford in- 
sight into the West European di- 
mension of the Eurocommunist 
question. That is, they deal with 
European perspectives on key 
political issues that do not loom 
especially large in the thinking of 
the United States. To be sure, the 
Eurocommunist specter does not 
seem to pose the immediate chal- 
lenge today that it did when these 
books were written. The French 
Left failed to gain a legislative 
majority in the March 1978 na- 
tional elections, and at the May 
1979 congress of the French 
Communist Party (PCF), Secretary- 


1. For analysis of this effect from a fairly 
critical perspective, see James Dougherty and 
Diane Pfaltzgraff, Eurocommunism and the 
Atlantic Alliance, Cambridge, MA, Institute for 
Foreign Policy Analysis, 1977. 

2. For a succinct survey of the main issues 
and debates, see Neil Mcinnes, 
Euro-Communism (Washington Papers, No. 
37), Beverly Hills, CA, Sage Publications, 
1976. 


General Georges Marchais ended 
the party’s seven-year partnership 
with the French Socialists, further 
reducing the Communists’ chances 
for future electoral success. Sup- 
port for the Italian Communist 
Party (PCI) declined in the May 
1978 local elections; and in the 
June 1979 national elections, the 
party, for the first time since 1948, 
lost backing in general elections, 
as its share of the vote fell by 4 
percent. This was the biggest drop 
for any Italian party in over 30 years. 
Although these developments have 
greatly diminished the chances of 
Communist participation in West- 
ern governments in the near term, 
the Italian Communists remain the 
second most popular party in Italy, 
without whose cooperation no Ital- 
ian administration will survive for 
very long.? Thus, Eurocommunism 
is stalemated at the moment, but 
the issues that the volumes raise 
about the role of Communist par- 
ties in Western Europe have by no 
means lost their relevance. 


DESPITE the lack of consensus on 
a common framework of analysis, 
these books share three main 
areas of interest and contention: 
the domestic role of Eurocom- 
munist parties, their foreign 
policies (especially their relation- 
ship to the USSR), and the re- 
lationship between Eurocommunist 
theory and practice. Turning to the 
first of these, one is struck, initially, 
by a certain irony in the concept of 
Eurocommunism. A basic tenet of 


3. The Italian Communist Party (PCI) 
received 26.5 percent of the vote in the May 
1978 local elections, as opposed to 34 
percent in the 1976 general elections. 
However, the May 1978 elections were greatly 
influenced by the assassination of the 
Christian Democrat leader, Aldo Moro. In the 
June 1979 national elections, the PCI 
garnered 30.4 percent of the vote. It is also 
worth noting that in the March 1979 municipal 
elections in Spain, the Spanish Communist 
Party (PCE) received 13 percent of the vote. 
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this concept is the validity of differ- 
ent national roads to communism, 
yet the characterization of parties 
whose philosophies and policies dif- 
fer considerably as a homogene- 
ous group often tends to obscure 
these national peculiarities. Symp- 
tomatic of the ambiguities of the 
concept, the authors of the vol- 
umes under review cannot agree 
on which parties are Eurocom- 
munist. In contrast to many of the 
authors, Dalma et al. treat the 
Yugoslav League of Communists as 
a Eurocommunist party, and both 
they and Kimmel include the Por- 
tuguese Communist Party (PCP) in 
the Eurocommunist group. 
Moreover, as Leonhard and Clau- 
din point out, the Japanese and 
Australian parties, although both 
are closer to the French, Italian, 
and Spanish parties than are either 
the Portuguese or West German 
Communists, can hardly be termed 
“Euro’’-communist.* By discus- 
sing the various parties separately, 
most of the authors at least im- 
plicitly suggest that there is no 
such thing as Eurocommunism. 
Curiously, Mandel on the left and 
Hutter on the right are the least in- 
clined to distinguish among 
Eurocommunist parties, instead 
criticizing their common faults. 
Although none of the authors 
Can agree on exactly which parties 
are Eurocommunist and a number 
of them are aware of the pitfalls of 
using the shorthand concept of 
Eurocommunism, there is general 
agreement that three main 
Eurocommunist parties exist: the 
PCI, the PCF, and the Spanish 
Communist Party (PCE). Broadly 
speaking, these parties appear to 
share three defining characteris- 


4. For a comprehensive description of the 
West European Communist parties, see 
US Senate, Committee on Appropriations, 
West European Communist Parties, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1977. 


tics: a declaration of independence 
from Moscow, implying the right to 
question the infallibility of the 
Kremlin and to formulate policy au- 
tonomously; the rejection of the 
universal validity of the Soviet 
model of socialist development and 
of the legitimacy of the Leninist 
concept of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat as a necessary stage in 
the building of socialism; and a de- 
claratory commitment to coming to 
power legally and nonviolently and, 
once in power, to respecting par- 
liamentary institutions and pluralist 
political systems. 

As the more historically-minded 
authors, particularly those who are 
(or were once) Marxists, stress, 
one cannot understand the 
Eurocommunism of the 1970’s 
without taking into account the ori- 
gins and development of the Com- 
intern and the profound way in 
which the fissures in the interna- 
tional Communist movement and 
the resistance to fascism have 
shaped the three chief parties. 
Claudin, who was formerly a lead- 
ing PCE theoretician and a member 
of the party’s Central Committee 
but was expelled from the party in 
1964 for his dissenting opinions, 
claims that “organizational and 
ideological monolithism has always 
concealed latent conflicts and 
forced them underground” (p. 30). 
Leonhard, who was a graduate of 
the Comintern School in Moscow 
and a leading member of Walter 
Ulbricht’s first government in East 
Germany before his defection to 
Yugoslavia in 1949 and sub- 
sequent move to West Germany 
and who now teaches one semes- 
ter a year at Yale University, dates 
the latent schism in the Communist 
movement to the early years of 
Yosif Stalin’s rule. Mandel, the 
Trotskyite, considers that “the doc- 
trine of Eurocommunism is a doc- 


trine of demobilization and defeat 
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eve of the great prerevolutionary 
explosions that are now looming” 
(p. 81). He likens this doctrine to 
Karl Kautsky’s 1910 theory of revi- 
sionism and traces the origins of 
Eurocommunism to the breakdown 
of the Second International in 1914 
and to the birth of ‘socialism in 
one country” under Stalin in the 
mid-1920’s. 

Although Claudin, Mandel, and 
Leonhard take diverse ideological 
positions on the merits of 
Eurocommunism, they are con- 
vinced of its deep historical roots. 
The more academic books re- 
viewed here neglect this continuity 
with the past. Perhaps only those 
who themselves were participants 
in the Comintern or other interna- 
tional Marxist movements are 
aware of the former’s powerful im- 
pact in shaping today’s Eurocom- 


-munist parties. The three writers 


were once magnetized by the 
dynamism of these movements and 
are keenly conscious of Moscow’s 
relationship to fraternal parties. 
The most vivid description of life 
in an underground Communist 
party controlled both by Moscow 
and by autocratic, narrow-minded, 
national functionaries is provided 
in Semprun’s autobiography, writ- 
ten in the form of a novel with 
flashbacks. Semprun, screenwriter 
for “Z” and “The Confession,” was 
expelled from the PCE (along with 
Claudin) after having survived 
Buchenwald and having helped or- 
ganize the Spanish party in its il- 
legal underground days. His ex- 
periences have left him bitter to- 
ward PCE Secretary-General San- 
tiago Carrillo and former PCE 
Chairman Dolores Ibarruri, ‘‘La 
Pasionaria,’ who excommunicated 
him for his heresies. Because he 
was a Eurocommunist before his 
time, his powerful book has evoked 
considerable controversy within the 
PCE. On the one hand, his graphic 
narrative explains why Moscow was 
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for so long Rome for its faithful fol- 
lowers and why Semprun himself 
remained a believer. After the peri- 
od of the Nazi-Soviet nonaggression 
pact of 1939-41 (a period which 
thesrpCl.aPCE, and, PGFeconve- 
niently tend to forget today), West 
European Communists viewed the 
USSR as the leader of the anti- 
fascist struggle, and it thus com- 
manded the loyalties of all those 
opposing Francisco Franco in 
Spain. On the other hand, Sem- 
prun casts doubts on the degree to 
which Carrillo has now distanced 
himself from Moscow by showing 
with what ease he complied with 
the worst excesses of Stalinism. 
(One can question Semprun’s im- 
plication, however. Just because it 
took Carrillo some time to change 
his outlook, it does not necessarily 
follow that the alterations in his 
views are not real. Indeed, many of 
today’s leading Eurocommunists 
were once loyal followers of the 
Soviet Union.) 

Semprun’s book, it should be 
noted, raises a question with which 
none of the books adequately deals. 
Both the Spanish and Portuguese 
parties shared the experience of 
being forced underground and 
fighting fascism until the mid- 
1970’s, while the French and Ital- 
ian parties have been legal in the 
postwar era. Spain and Portugal 
have more in common culturally 
than do Italy and France. In view of 
these cultural and historical 
similarities, why did the PCE de- 
velop so differently from the PCP? 

While events in both the world 
Communist movement and the in- 
ternational environment in Europe 
have affected the evolution of the 
Eurocommunist parties, they have 
not, however, been the sole deter- 
minants of that evolution. The 
three main Eurocommunist parties 
have always interacted dialectically 
with their domestic environments. 
On the one hand, they have influ- 
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enced the history of the societies in 
which they have existed; on the 
other hand, they have been molded 
by the political cultures of the 
countries in which they have de- 
veloped. 

The role of political culture in 
shaping the evolution of the 
Eurocommunist parties becomes 
particularly important when one 
examines the relationship of the 
base to the leadership. One of the 
important questions about 
Eurocommunism is how far the 
more independent ideas articu- 
lated by the parties’ leaders reflect 
the convictions of the Communist 
electorate. The evidence is mixed. 
In the case of the PCI, which has a 
more heterogeneous base than 
does the PCF, there has been con- 
flict between more traditional- 
minded working-class supporters 
and leaders trying to adopt a more 
flexible position. Nevertheless, the 
PCI announced at its 1979 con- 
gress that a commitment to 
Marxism-Leninism is optional for 
members. The PCF has experi- 
enced somewhat similar problems, 
although the tensions are not as 
great, possibly because its depar- 
ture from traditional Leninist pre- 
cepts has not been as pronounced 
as the PCl’s. 

Despite such internal contradic- 
tions, however, these two parties 
retain their traditional Leninist or- 
ganizational structures. This situa- 
tion raises serious questions about 
the relationship between form and 
content and the degree to which 
the parties are committed to a 
pluralist and democratic polity— 
whatever their ideological differ- 
ences with Moscow. Even the PCE, 
according to its party statutes, re- 
mains structurally modeled on the 
Leninist principle of democratic 
centralism. In addressing this 
issue, Hutter, after painstakingly 
examining the statutes of the par- 
ties, concludes that they remain 


wholly Leninist. Dalma also claims 
that Antonio Gramsci’s theoretical 
writings (which the PCI asserts are 
more flexible than Leninism) stress 
hegemony rather than pluralism. 
On the other hand, Timmermann 
(in Kimmel) argues that it is pre- 
cisely Gramsci’s ideological legacy 
which enables the PCI to take a 
line which treats the question of 
communism vs. capitalism in less 
sharply dichotomous terms than 
does traditional Marxism-Leninism. 

It should be underscored, 
though, that a final verdict on this 
matter is still premature. The PCI 
and the PCE, for example, continue 
to debate whether to renounce 
democratic centralism in favor of 
freer organizational structures. 
What one can say is that the par- 
ties’ willingness to eschew Leninist 
organization will surely remain a 
key criterion for judging the 
Eurocommunist commitment to 
pluralism. 

Even if the Eurocommunist par- 
ties retain a Leninist form, of 
course, they have still evolved 
some distance from Lenin in the 
content of their policies. The more 
they change, however, the more 
they confront difficult and con- 
tradictory choices. In their attempt 
to broaden their electoral base, 
they inevitably lose their revolu- 
tionary image and forfeit a certain 
type of dynamism. To Mandel, the 
Eurocommunists have ‘‘sold out” to 
the bourgeoisie and are objectively 
enabling a decaying capitalism to 
Survive, but more academic 
analyses point out the dilemma 
facing the parties. To gain power in 
their local contexts, the parties 
need to register electoral succes- 
ses, yet those very electoral suc- 
cesses tend to bring about aliena- 
tion of the parties’ core traditional 
supporters, who feel uneasy about 
the ‘“‘embourgeoisement” of the 
parties’ leaderships. Sidney Tar- 
row, Georges Lavau, and Heinz 
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Timmermann, writing (in Kimmel) 
about the PCI and the PCF, high- 
light this contradiction between the 
political and social strategies of the 
parties. The paradox of electoral 
success is that it often comes at 
the expense of the parties’ social 
and cultural goals. It should be 
emphasized, however, that until 
the parties actually come to power, 
it is difficult to gauge the extent to 
which the achievement of electoral 
triumphs will require them to com- 
promise with the system in which 
they operate. 


DOUBTS about the degree to 
which the structure of the 
Eurocommunist parties has be- 
come more democratic are part of 
a larger question about the re- 
lationship between Moscow and 
the Eurocommunists. All the au- 
thors agree that the crucial litmus 
test for judging how far the parties 
have gone toward shedding their 
previous Stalinist garb is the 
amount of independence from the 
Kremlin they display, but the as- 
sessments of the degree of inde- 
pendence differ, with the Marxists 
and former Communists in par- 
ticular strongly parting company 
with each other. 

There is a consensus that the 
disagreements between Moscow 
and the Eurocommunists are 
genuine and not a carefully staged 
electoral tactic; nevertheless, most 
authors are skeptical about how far 
the parties are willing to carry their 
criticism of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU).° Mandel 
is the most severe critic of the 
Eurocommunists for failing to dis- 
tance themselves from Moscow. AI- 


5. This view is supported by Leonard 
Schapiro, in The Soviet Union and 
“Eurocommunism” (Conflict Studies, No. 99), 
London, Institute for the Study of Conflict, 
September 1978. He even points out the 
advantages of Eurocommunism for the 
Kremlin. 


though he gives Jean Elleinstein 
and Santiago Carrillo credit for 
condemning the USSR, he claims 
that their attacks are too subjec- 
tivist and too partial. As a result, he 
contends, the Kremlin, despite its 
virulent attacks on Carrillo, is not 
particularly perturbed by these 
polemics. Claudin emphasizes that 
the Eurocommunist parties have 
yet to cut the umbilical cord tying 
them to Mother Russia. Hutter asks 
how the Eurocommunist criticisms 
of the USSR can be credible if the 
parties consistently proclaim their 
loyalty to Moscow. The May 1979 
congress of the PCF would seem to 
support the skepticism. PCF leader 
Marchais said that his party had 
reached the conclusion that life 
and society in the Soviet bloc are 
“overall positive.’”’® Leonhard, on 
the other hand, is more optimistic 
about the possiblity of a future 
break between the Eurocom- 
munists and the Kremlin. 

The real problem with the 
Eurocommunist position vis-a-vis 
the USSR has to do with the re- 
lationship between the whole and 
its parts. To differing degrees (the 
PCE, for instance, far more than 
the PCF), the Eurocommunists 
have criticized specific aspects of 
Soviet society, yet none of the par- 
ties has thus far been willing to 
take the next logical step and ques- 
tion what kind of system produces 
these violations of socialism, both 
domestically and in Eastern 
Europe.’ As Francois Fonvieille- 
Alquier observes, Eurocommunists 
excel in applying trenchant Marxist 
critiques to capitalist society; how- 


6. The Washington Post, May 10, 1979. 

7. For instance, in a conversation with the 
author (Rome, July 1978), Giancarlo Pajetta, 
a leading PCI politician, criticized the 
administration of justice in the Soviet Union 
and the trial of Anatoliy Shcharanskiy, but he 
said that it was possible Shcharanskiy was a 
spy and also contended that an aberration in 
the administration of justice had led to this 
and similar trials. 
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ever, their talent for dialectical 
analysis evaporates when faced 
with East European socialist 
societies. Claudin, who believes 
that the only viable path of de- 
velopment for Europe is democratic 
socialism (as opposed to revisionist 
social democracy), says that the 
Eurocommunist parties will only 
become credibly democratic when 
they admit that the USSR and 
Eastern Europe are not socialist 
societies. Certainly, what the 
Eurocommunists say and do about 
Eastern Europe will be an impor- 
tant indicator of their policies in the 
years ahead. 

Not only do the PCI, PCF, and 
PCE, all the authors agree, merely 
question the symptoms rather than 
the causes of the Soviet system, 
but the parties—whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously—also 
continue to serve the ends of Soviet 
foreign policy. To be sure, Sergio 
Segre, PCI foreign policy spokes- 
man, argues (in Timmermann’s 
book) that to expect the PCI to 
break completely with Moscow is to 
ask it to go further than have West- 
ern capitalist states, which main- 
tain diplomatic relations with the 
USSR. “One cannot expect Berlin- 
guer to be more anti-Soviet and 
anti-Chinese than Nixon and Kis- 
singer,’ he writes (p. 185). That, 
however, is not the point. The US 
government maintains pragmatic 
State-to-state relations with Mos- 
cow which in no way imply an en- 
dorsement of the Soviet system or 
of Soviet ideology. The Eurocom- 
munist parties, on the other hand, 
as non-governmental organiza- 
tions, are not obliged by diplomatic 
conventions to maintain as close 
ideological ties with the Kremlin as 
they currently do. 

Furthermore, although the 
Eurocommunists have to some de- 
gree encouraged East European 
dissenters to speak out, these ef- 
forts to promote greater liberaliza- 
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tion and ideological diversity in 
Eastern Europe have been tem- 
pered by an awareness of the pos- 
sibility of Soviet countermeasures 
in the name of “proletarian inter- 
nationalism” to prevent greater 
polycentrism. It is true, as Mandel, 
Leonhard, and Vogt demonstrate, 
that Eurocommunism has found 
echoes in Eastern Europe in the 
works of dissidents such as Rudolf 
Bahro, Robert Havemann, Milovan 
Djilas, and Edward Lipinski. Thus, 
Henry Kissinger (in Vogt) over- 
states the case when he claims 
that only in Western Europe do 
people still have illusions about the 
ability of communism to become 
more humane, for there are indeed 
Marxist East European dissenters. 
But the influence of the West 
European Communist parties on 
the parties in Eastern Europe exists 
more in the realm of ideology than 
pragmatic policy. In fact, the Marx- 
ist dissenters in Eastern Europe gen- 
erally feel that the Western 
Eurocommunists have been too wary 
of Moscow to give them significant 
support. 

The Eurocommunists’ perception 
of the delicacy of the East Euro- 
pean situation is part of their un- 
derstanding of the implications of 
détente, as defined by the two 
superpowers. Most of the books 
under consideration contend that 
the US and USSR share essentially 
the same view of détente in 
Europe—they want to perpetuate 
the bipolar system where one half 
of Europe is Communist and the 
other half capitalist, with no shades 
of grey. Both, the argument goes, 
fear the destabilizing effects of a 
more autonomous Europe seeking 
an independent ‘‘third way”’ be- 
tween the two blocs. In contrast to 
the superpowers, the Eurocom- 
munists in their official statements 
endorse an independent Europe 
after the ‘dissolution of the blocs,” 
and this position represents a pos- 
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sible challenge to the Superpowers. 
At the same time, the Eurocom- 
munist parties recognize that they 
have benefited from détente. Dé- 
tente has enabled them to gain 
popularity domestically, because it 
has led to a diminished sense of 
threat of international confrontation 
with the USSR among the 
populaces of the West European 
countries. For this reason, the 
Eurocommunists feel inhibited 
about pressing their notion of a 
European ‘third way” too strongly. 
Such inhibitions, of course, may in 
turn make it difficult for the parties 
to change the current European 
status quo. 

In view of the Eurocommunist 
commitment to a European “third 
way,’ moreover, the Eurocom- 
munist parties still manifest a high 
degree of distrust of the United 
States. Anti-Americanism remains 
an important component of the 
ideology of the mass of West Euro- 
pean Communist voters, although 
the elite may be more sophisti- 
cated.® Yet even Claudin sees as 
Sinister the designs of Trilateralism 
and is convinced that Washington 
can still control who takes power in 
Western Europe. Thus, as 
Leonhard and a number of the 
other authors maintain, Eurocom- 
munism presents a challenge to 
the United States as well to the 
USSR. Although none of the au- 
thors defines this challenge pre- 
cisely, they all infer a parallel be- 
tween US and Soviet responses to 
Eurocommunism. The USSR, they 
imply, fears the impact of 
Eurocommunism on Eastern 
Europe but appreciates its utility as 


8. Interviews at PCI headquarters in July 
1978 revealed a great deal of interest in the 
US on the part of the PCI leadership, a more 
differentiated attitude toward American 
imperialism, and a desire to experience the 
US firsthand. Indeed, a number of leading PCI 
officials were taking English lessons, while 
little Russian was in evidence. 


an irritant in Western Europe, while 
the United States fears its impact 
on the West but is aware of its po- 
tentially disruptive influence on 
Soviet hegemony in Eastern 
Europe. 

It is over the question of Western 
Europe that the Eurocommunists 
have distanced themselves most 
from Moscow. The PCI and PCE 
have come out firmly in support of 
European integration. However, the 
PCF remains a ‘‘candidate’’ 
Eurocommunist party in its reluc- 
tant acceptance of the European 
Community—as well as in a 
number of other respects. The 
campaigns for the direct elections 
to the European parliament in June 
1979 highlighted the differences 
between the PCI and PCF positions 
on the Community. It should be 
noted, though, that the PCl’s 
theoretical commitment to Euro- 
pean internationalism sometimes 
gives way to protectionist, 
nationalist economic policies. 
There is less clear differentiation 
between the PCI and PCF on the 
NATO question. While the PCF re- 
mains Gaullist on the issue, the PCI 
is more equivocal about what posi- 
tion Italy would adopt on NATO 
were the party to come to power. 
This lack of a sharply defined 
foreign policy is to some extent a 
result of the fact that the PCI has 
never been faced with the task of 
formulating foreign policy. Until 
now, domestic questions have 
preoccupied it, and this factor may 
help explain why it has more or 
less endorsed the Soviet line on 
most international issues. With the 
PCl’s progress toward participation 
in government in recent years, 
however, the party has founded the 
Study Center for International Pol- 
icy (CESPI) to work on foreign pol- 
icy issues.°® 

The evolution of the Eurocom- 
munists’ position on European is- 
Sues is closely tied to their percep- 
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tions of European_ social 
democracy—a subject which 
preoccupies many of the authors 
here. Berlinguer has endorsed the 
“historic compromise” for the 
whole of Europe, accepting some 
form of cooperation with both so- 
cial democrats and conservatives 
in the European Parliament.'® Al- 
though the Eurocommunists 
explicitly differentiate themselves 
from social democrats, some ob- 
servers have legitimately ques- 
tioned the differences between the 
Italian Socialist Party (PSI) and the 
PCI on certain issues. Mandel and 
Claudin, for instance, consider that 
all the parties, in particular the PCI, 
have moved “dangerously” close to 
social democracy. The social 
democrats, or at least those of the 
“northern” persuasion, disagree. 
Horst Ehmke, vice-chairman of tne 
parliamentary group of the German 
Social Democratic Party (SPD), and 
SPD Chairman Willy Brandt (in the 
introduction to Timmermann’s book 
and in Vogt respectively) concede 
that the Eurocommunists have 
evolved away from the Soviet 
model, but retain serious reserva- 
tions about them.'' On specific is- 
sues, such as nationalization and 
austerity policies, the PCI has 
taken positions to the right of the 
Socialists. However, both the struc- 
ture and ideology of the Eurocom- 
munist parties differentiate them 
from social democrats, irrespective 
of specific policy positions. 


9. The Institute is particularly concerned to 
increase PCI understanding of strategic 
questions, and a non-Communist specialist on 
nuclear strategy has been hired for this 
purpose. 

10. SUddeutsche Zeitung (Munchen), May 
31, 1978. 

11. For an analysis of the relationship 
between social democracy and 
Eurocommunism, see Angela Stent Yergin, 
“West Germany's Sudpolitik: the Social 
Democrats and Eurocommunism,”’ 

Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), Spring 1979, 
pp. 51-71. 


ONE OF THE MORE intractable 
questions about Eurocommunism 
concerns what the Marxists call 
“praxis,’’ or the relationship of 
theory to practice. An opponent of 
Eurocommunism like Hutter bases 
his case on a detailed analysis of 
the statutes of various parties. 
Since the statutes embody all the 
essentials of an authoritarian 
Leninist party structure, he argues, 
the amorphous Eurocommunist 
commitment to pluralism has no 
genuine or credible organizational 
basis. Hutter ignores what the par- 
ties do or the national environ- 
ments in which they function, 
which undoubtedly act as a re- 
straint on them. Manfred Stein- 
kuhler’s approach, although less 
judgmental, is to publish an 
exhaustive collection of Eurocom- 
munist documents with little 
editorializing, anticipating that the 
documents will speak for them- 
selves. This approach assumes 
that an examination of Eurocom- 
munist documents is an adequate 
methodological tool of analysis. 

There is another approach, 
though. Lavau (in Kimmel) says that 
“one should try to evaluate the PCF 
on the basis of its practice rather 
than its program” (p. 62). If one 
looks at the PCF’s and the PCl’s 
actions in, for example, the 
municipalities which they control, 
the parties appear to be far less 
revolutionary than their official 
ideology would suggest. 

However, the role of the 
Eurocommunist parties in local 
government is not necessarily a re- 
liable indicator of how they might 
behave if in power at the national 
level. The relationship between 
local and national actions is an 
area with which none of the au- 
thors deals adequately. Postwar 
European experience has shown that 
when left- (or right-) wing par- 
ties come to power, they tend to 
move toward the center and aban- 
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There were several errors in the March-April 1979 issue of Problems of Communism. 


1. The pumping station pictured on page 3 is, indeed, located in Astara, Iran, but of 
course is on the northern end of Iranian Gas Trunk Line Number 1, not the ‘‘Trans- 


Siberian Gas Main Line.” 


2. The subhead on page 15 should read ‘Beijing, Moscow, and Tokyo.” 


3. In the second-to-last line of body text on page 16, the name of the second island 


should read “Kunashiri’, not ‘‘Kumashi.” 


4. The photo of G. V. Romanov on page 40 mistakenly identifies him as Candidate 
Member of the CPSU Politburo; in fact, he has been a Full Member since the 25th 


CPSU Congress in 1976. 


don their more doctrinaire posi- 
tions. In this context, it might be 
useful to compare PCF, PCI, or 
PCE local government policies with 
Statements made before the parties 
assumed authority, as a possible 
indication of what the relationship 
between the parties’ theory and 
practice might be should they gain 
national power. 

This problem is part of the larger 
issue of the function of ideology in 
Eurocommunist parties. Does 
ideology play the same role for 
them as it seems to play today in 
the USSR—serving as a means of 
legitimizing actions motivated by 
pragmatic considerations and as a 
force for mass mobilization—or is 
Marxist ideology a genuine 
motivating force in the PCI, PCF, 
and PCE? Many of the books raise 
the question of the sincerity of the 
Eurocommunists, under headings 
such as “Eurocommunism: Tactic 
or Genuine Change of Course?”’ 
This, it seems to the present re- 
viewer, is not the question. The 
Sincerity issue is a red herring be- 
cause it is impossible to define 
such a subjective concept for ana- 
lytical purposes. A far more 
salient—and manageable— ques- 
tion is the relationship between 
theory and practice, Unfortunately, 
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as has already been noted, none of 
the books comes to grips with this 
question adequately. Some focus 
on what the Eurocommunists say, 
and some, on what they do. But a 
more thoroughgoing synthesis of 
these two approaches is what Is 
really needed. 


IN SUM, then, these books offer 
the reader a rich and varied picture 
of Eurocommunism. The document 
collections, particularly the excel- 
lent Vogt reader which contrasts 
Eurocommunist perspectives with 
those of their critics, give a 
panoramic view of Eurocommunist 
ideas. However, documents by 
themselves are not sufficient for an 
understanding of the Eurocom- 
munist phenomenon. The volumes 
by former and current Marxists 
provide one with a feeling for the 
inner workings of the parties but 
are insufficiently objective for a 
complete assessment. The aca- 
demic books offer useful analytic 
perspectives and insights and are a 
necessary complement to the 
document collections. 

‘Some of these authors, particu- 
larly those who have been Marxists, 
are convinced that West European 
Communist parties have embarked 
on an irreversibie course and be- 


ee 


lieve that the Eurocommunist par- 
ties will eventually mature to inde- 
pendent adulthood and provide a 
viable, democratic socialist alterna- 
tive for Europe. Even Mandel, de- 
spite his criticisms, remains san- 
guine about an eventual interna- 
tional proletarian revolution. The 
more skeptical authors, however, 
view the Eurocommunists as rebel- 
lious adolescents who will remain 
tied to their Soviet parent and will 


continue to adhere to its value sys- 
tem, despite periodic outbursts of 
contrariness. 

Although there has been a defi- 
nite evolution away from a 
monolithic Communist movement, 
it would be premature to say that 
the schism between the Eurocom- 
munists and Moscow is irreversi- 
ble. Thus, Europeans are likely to 
remain fascinated with the elusive 
phenomenon of Eurocommunism 
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and to continue to seek both the 
question and the answer concern- 
ing it. It is important to recognize, 
however, that Europeans pose the 
question and formulate the answer 
differently than do Americans. 
Consequently, the terms of the de- 
bate about Eurocommunism— 
whatever they — ultimately 
become—may continue to be a 
source of disagreement in the 
West. 
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urbulence and violent change characterized 

the Persian Gulf during much of 1978. Each 

crisis in the area threatened the regional status 
quo, and most political groups and governments 
opposed to the status quo felt drawn, for one rea- 
son or another, toward closer association with the 
Soviet Union. In Ethiopia, Lieutenant Colonel Men- 
gistu Haile Mariam relied heavily on Cuban and 
Soviet military aid in his counteroffensive against 
and victory over Somalia’s ill-conceived adventure 
in the Ogaden; and in the second half of the year, 
he launched a similar Ethiopian-Cuban-Soviet tri- 
partite offensive against Eritrean separatist move- 
ments in his country’s northern coastal province 
on the Red Sea. Elsewhere, a savage coup d’état in 
April brought a pronouncedly Marxist regime un- 
der Nur Mohammad Taraki to power in Afghanistan. 
Then, in June and July, the leading political figures 
of the Yemen Arab Republic (YAR) to the north and 
the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY) 
to the south were assassinated, provoking serious 
border clashes between the two strategically located 
states and bringing to power in the PDRY radical 
pro-Soviet elements which made the PDRY the first 
professed Marxist republic in Arabia. Under the 
leadership of Abd al-Fattah Isma’il, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Yemeni Socialist Party, and Ali Nasir 
Muhammad al-Hasani, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, South Yemeni forces penetrated deep 
inside North Yemen in March 1979 before with- 
drawing their troops in the aftermath of strong in- 


Mr. Price is Editor of Arab Oil (Kuwait) and de- 
fense correspondent for Arab Times (Kuwait). A 
member of the International Institute for Strategic 
Studies (London), he is author of Oil and Middle 
East Security, 1976. During the winter of 1978-79, 
he visited Iran, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and all the 
States of the lower Persian Gulf. 


ternational reaction against their advance. Finally, 
in lran, after 18 months of protracted crisis and 
political violence, Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi 
was forced to leave the country in January 1979 by 
a loose but popular movement—which included 
some leftist forces—spearheaded by the Shi’ite Mus- 
lim leader Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeyni. 

The cumulative effects of these changes are stil| 
being assessed by the states of the region, in partic- 
ular, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait. But it would 
not strain the evidence currently available to say 
that the reaction of some states has been close to 
paranoia. From the regional perspective what has 
happened indeed seems alarming. The Soviet posi- 
tion appears to have improved spectacularly and 
with unexpected ease and speed. Conversely, the 
Western position seems irretrievable. But is this 
evaluation accurate? The answer depends to a very 
large degree on how one interprets Soviet behavior 
in the region. 


The Origins of Soviet Behavior 


Currently, two theories are popular for explain- 
ing Soviet behavior in the Persian Gulf. The first is 
that Moscow's policy is determined by a ‘‘grand 
design,’’ aclassic combination of strategy and tac- 
tics in which long-term and short-term aims merge 
to promote Soviet communism, to establish pro- 
Soviet regimes, to erode Western and Chinese pres- 
ence, and to use the Gulf (or any other region, for 
that matter) as a springboard for later achieve- 
ments elsewhere.' This theory is based on the hy- 
pothesis that Soviet foreign policy is evolutionary and 


1. For a recent exposition of this theory, see A. Yodfat and M. Abir, 
In the Direction of the Gulf: The Soviet Union and the Persian Gulf, 
London, Frank Cass and Co., 1977. 
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historical, and certainly there is evidence of long- 
term Soviet interest in the Gulf region. In November 
1940, for example, while German-Soviet relations 
were still determined by the Nazi-Soviet nonaggres- 
sion pact signed in August 1939, V. M. Molotov 
told Hitler’s ambassador in Moscow that the Soviet 
government was prepared “. . . to accept the text 
of the Four-Power Pact... provided that the area 
south of Batum and Baku in the general direction 
of the Persian Gulf is recognized as the centre of 
the aspirations of the Soviet Union.’ Later, in Au- 
gust 1941, after the German invasion of the USSR, 
Soviet and British troops occupied Iran and, as in 
World War |, divided it into Russian and British 
zones, with the USSR controlling the northern prov- 
inces. Iran was an important corridor for the ship- 
ment of US supplies to the Soviet Union during the 
war, and once the war ended, the USSR was ex- 
tremely reluctant to leave. Soviet forces remained 
in the country and in December 1945 established 
the Autonomous Republic of Azerbaydzhan and 
the Kurdish People’s Republic in their zone. When 
Western allied pressure eventually compelled the 
USSR to withdraw its troops, however, both re- 
publics collapsed. 

On the face of things, then, there is some sub- 
stantive basis for asserting the existence of a So- 
viet grand design. But if such a design does truly 
exist, Moscow has not pursued it with any vigor for 
more than 30 years. Had the USSR carried out a 
sustained, vigorous, and coherent policy toward 
the Gulf during the postwar period, political changes 
in the region would surely have reflected it, for the 
Soviet Union has had ample opportunities to sup- 
plant the West. The destruction in Iraq of one branch 
of the Hashemite dynasty in 1958 sharply curtailed 
British influence in the area and damaged the Cen- 
tral Treaty Organization (CENTO). But no Soviet- 
oriented alliance system displaced it, and when 
the British withdrew entirely from the Gulf between 
1968 and 1971, the vacuum they left was filled not 
by the USSR but by a loose regional security under- 
standing between Saudi Arabia and Iran. Later, in 
1975, the Soviet-backed Marxist revolt by the Popu- 
lar Front for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO) in Oman’s 
Dhofar Province was successfully put down.? And 
even the 15-year treaty of friendship and coopera- 
tion signed in 1972 by the USSR and Iraq has not 
deterred the Baghdad government from persecut- 
ing local Communists and seeking Western devel- 
opment aid. 

In short, few pro-Soviet governments have been 
installed in the Gulf over the last 30 years, and 


between 1973 and 1978, the only objective factor 
favoring the USSR in the region appeared to be the 
independence exercised by the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), which, to 
protect its own interests, was prepared to propose 
and apply economic policies damaging to the West. 
Moscow accepts this gain from the oil-producing 
states without any ideological reservations, de- 
spite the fact that the OPEC membership on the 
whole favors the capitalist system. 

That the USSR has missed—or chosen to miss— 
its opportunities in the Gulf over the last three dec- 
ades probably explains the popularity and credibility 
of the second theory which has been proposed to 
explain Soviet behavior, i.e., the “muddle” theory. 
According to this hypothesis, the Gulf has been of 
only peripheral interest to Moscow, coming after 
Europe, China, the Middle East, and the Indian 
Ocean region on the list of major Soviet concerns. 
Consequently, the USSR has not had any set policy 
for dealing with the Gulf and has relied on expedi- 
ence and opportunism as the basis of its behavior, 
trying to take advantage of each opportunity for 
short- or long-term Soviet gain which has presented 
itself.4 Soviet policy in the region, in other words, 
has been essentially reactive. 

Up to now, the ‘“‘muddle’”’ theory has fairly well 
represented the opinion of this author. Current de- 
velopments in the Gulf, however, seem to bring 
this view of Soviet behavior into question. All the 
events of 1978 weakened the Western position 
and, as a result, were objective factors which seemed 
to be fulfilling the Soviet aim of eroding the West- 
ern position in the region. But have the changes 
which have resulted in fact made the grand design 
theory more tenable? Was 1978 the year in which 
Soviet policy in the Gulf ceased to be one of expedi- 
ence and became more calculated? 


Soviet Relations in the Gulf 


Our answers to these questions can only be ten- 
tative, of course. But perhaps some clues to the 


2. Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941: Documents from the Archives of 
the German Foreign Office, Washington, DC, Department of State, 
1948, p. 257. 

3. On the Dhofar rebellion, see D.L. Price, Oman: Insurgency and 
Development (Conflict Studies No. 53), London, Institute for the Study 
of Conflict, January 1975. 

4. This view was expressed by Dr. Shahram Chubin of the 
International Institute for Strategic Studies, London, in an interview 
accorded to the author in March 1979. 
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Soviet Union and countries farther west to Iran’s natural gas fields. 


future pattern of Soviet behavior can be found by 
looking at current situations in those key countries 
of the Gulf with which the USSR already interacts. 


Iran. Between 1947 and 1978, Soviet relations 
with Iran were at worst correct, and at best cordial. 
lran bought Soviet weapons and supplied 45 per- 
cent of the natural gas consumed by three Soviet 
republics adjacent to the Iran-USSR frontier.> The 
relationship was subjected to strain from time to 
time—e.g., during the crisis involving Premier Mu- 
hammad Mossadegh in 1953, followed by the pro- 
scription of the Tudeh (Communist) Party in the same 
year; later in the 1950’s when American electronic 
monitoring stations were constructed near the So- 
viet border in northern and eastern Iran; and in the 
1970’s when the Shah publicly questioned Soviet 
intentions in the Indian Ocean. But on the whole, 
the two countries coexisted amicably. 

Even in 1977, when outspoken public opposition 


5. See interview with Dimitri K. Simes, Director of Soviet Studies, 
Center for Strategic and International Studies, Georgetown University, 
Washington, DC, in Time (New York, NY), Mar. 12, 1979. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


to the Shah began to develop in Iran, Moscow for a 
time seemed uninterested in involving itself at all 
in the country’s domestic problems. Thus, when 
the first public anti-Shah protests took place in 
May of that year, and even later, when the protests 
escalated into mass street demonstrations and uni- 
versity campus riots (in December), the Soviet media 
carried no policy statements on the situation and 
limited their coverage to the reporting of Western 
comment on what was happening. Nevertheless, 
by late in the year relations between the two coun- 
tries were seriously jeopardized by the discovery of 
a pro-Soviet espionage network in the Iranian armed 
forces.® Boris Kabanov, the Soviet Consul-General 
in Tehran, was expelled from Iran in September, 
and while it was not immediately clear what sort of 
clandestine operation he had controlled, his expul- 
sion coincided with the circulation of rumors in the 
capital of unrest within the armed forces. By De- 
cember, the rumors were borne out. A senior army 
officer, Major-General Ahmed Mogharebi, was for- 


6. Arabia and the Gulf (London), Nov. 13, 1978. 
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mally accused of passing military secrets to a “foreign 
embassy,’ and it was an open secret that the em- 
bassy in question was that of the USSR. By the 
time Mogharebi was executed on December 25, it 
was Clear that the secrets he had divulged had to 
do with early-warning defense systems along the 
border between the two countries. 

Despite the tension caused by the Mogharebi 
case, though, the Soviet media continued to be 
restrained and noncommittal about the Shah, even 
as the monarch’s position deteriorated steadily 
throughout 1978. The first statement of Soviet con- 
cern about Iran—made by Leonid |. Brezhnev, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU), himself—came in November in reac- 
tion to rumors of pending US military intervention 
in support of the Shah. In the November 19, 1978, 
issue of Pravda (Moscow), Brezhnev sharply criti- 
cized such plans and warned that any such ac- 
tion by the US or anyone else would be considered 
a threat to the security of the Soviet Union. With 
hindsight, one can take Brezhnev’s Pravda inter- 
view as the first indication that Moscow was pre- 
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Islamic commandos protect the Golestan Palace in central Tehran, previously the main residence of the 


paring a basis from which to deal with a new regime 
in Iran. It is possible—and perhaps probable, given 
Soviet reluctance to take a stance during more than 
a year of crisis—that Moscow would have preferred 
to see the status quo maintained in Iran and to 
continue to deal with the Shah, who had good per- 
sonal relations with the Soviet leadership. The al- 
ternative offered by Ayatollah Khomeyni and the 
possibly destabilizing influence of revived religious 
extremism in Iran on the Muslim population of the 
southern republics of the USSR cannot have been 
reassuring prospects to the Soviet leaders. But 
whatever the outcome was to be, Brezhnev’s state- 
ment served notice that the Soviet Union intended 
to claim a right to participate in any diplomatic ac- 
tivity connected with the Iranian situation. 

On January 16, 1979, the Shah and his family 
departed from Iran and left behind a caretaker 
government under Prime Minister Shahpur Bakhtiar. 
In several statements,’ Bakhtiar bluntly accused 
the Communists of responsibility for the domestic 


7. Tehran Journal (Tehran), Jan. 18, 1979. 
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Shah and site of the Peacock Throne. The largest banner bears the symbol of the mujahidin and pro- 
claims that ‘‘the Mujahidin Organization Is an Organization That Believes in Islamic Ideology . . ."’ The 
small banner above it congratulates the Muslim brothers for having risen to free themselves from op- 
pression. 


—David Burnett/Contact. 
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Part of a large crowd that gathered for a rally of the fedayin at Tehran University in February 1979. The 
banner at the upper right reads: ‘‘Long Live the Rule of the People [signed] The Progressive Students.” 
The banner in the foreground reads: ‘‘The Turkmen People Support the Iranian People in Seeking to 
Eliminate National, Cultural, and Economic Oppression.” 


unrest in the country. The Soviet official news agen- 
cy TASS reacted angrily, rebuking Bakhtiar and 
adding that such statements ‘‘. . . can darken sub- 
stantially the development of relations between 
lran and the USSR.’’® The TASS release contended 
that, rather than a Communist takeover, the real 
threat facing Iran was a military coup backed by 
the US. Over the next few days the Soviet line hard- 
ened still further, and on January 19, Pravda carried 
an 800-word commentary on ‘‘the threat of military 
dictatorships.” The piece claimed that the Bakhtiar 
government had been set up on American advice 
and, quoting liberally from statements issued by 
Ayatollah Khomeyni, called on “‘real Iranian patriots 
to rally and close ranks.”’ 


8. TASS (Moscow), Jan. 15, 1979. 


—Alain Dejean/SYGMA. 


Significantly, January was also the month when 
the emergence of the Left in Iran reached nearly 
phenomenal proportions. Before Iran’s protracted 
crisis began, the number of left-wing sympathizers 
in the country could not have exceeded 6,000 or 
7,000, and the number of activists, drawn mainly 
from the universities and the artistic community, 
was only about 1,000. Since the start of 1979, how- 
ever, a Significant number of left-leaning groups 
have become distinguishable, including about 10 
Marxist-Leninist factions.’ By far the largest of the 
radical groups are the Cherikhaye Feda’iye Khalq 
(People’s Guerrillas), popularly referred to as the 
fedayin, and the Sazmane Peykar Rah-Azadieh 
Tabaq Kargan (Organization Struggling for the Free- 


9. Financial Times (London), Jan. 30, 1979. 
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dom of the Working Class), popularly known as the 
mujahidin. 

The mujahidin organization was founded in the 
early 1960's and was suppressed a number of times 
by the Shah. Later, at the beginning of the 1970's, 
the fedayin emerged, with an apparent early strong- 
hold in the Caspian Sea province of Siakhal. The 
two movements were responsible for a grand total 
of some 250 deaths between 1970 and 1976. In 
1975, however, a rift developed between the two 
groups over the compatibility of Marxism and Islam. 
The mujahidin, labeled ‘‘Islamic Marxists’ by the 
Shah, clearly rejected at this time the eclectic ide- 
ology of the fedayin and emphasized the critical 
importance of the Koran for contemporary Iranian 
society. The fedayin grew correspondingly more 
secular in their Marxist orientation. Neither of these 
guerrilla bands grew very much after the split, and 
at the end of December 1978, neither had more 
than about 300 members. Of these, however, sev- 
eral had received military training in Lebanon and 
Syria from the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO). Immediately after the departure of the Shah, 
both movements began to operate openly, and their 
banners and recruiting posters were much in evi- 
dence in Tehran during this author’s visit in Janu- 
ary 1979. 

The other major party on the Iranian left is the 
Tudeh Party, but it is a pale shadow of its former 
self and is largely discredited among its logical con- 
stituencies. Its Central Committee, which is in exile 
in the German Democratic Republic, has remained 
committed to following the line laid down by Mos- 
cow, and its opportunism over the last 18 months 
has alienated many potential supporters. During 
that period the party has changed course three 
times in attempts to capitalize on various twists 
and turns of the domestic crisis. At first it sup- 
ported the united front tactic employed against the 
Shah; then it switched to a call for armed struggle; 
and since January it has declared itself in favor of 
the establishment of an Islamic republic. As of this 
writing, Support for the party is still limited and 
localized among the ethnic minority populations of 
Kurdistan and Azerbaydzhan. If the Tudeh Party is 
to become a major force in Iran, it will have to be 
reorganized, strengthened, and vigorously directed 
by the USSR itself.!° 

In the past, the Soviet Union has sacrificed local 
Communists in the interest of maintaining or im- 
proving normal state-to-state relations with Iran. 


10. On the current situation of the Tudeh Party, see Le Monde 
(Paris), Feb. 21, 1979. 


Workers stage a sit-in strike at an Iranian refining 
plant in October 1978. 


—Philippe Ledru/SYGMA. 


But the existence of local Communists has also of- 
fered the USSR the opportunity to use them for 
tactical purposes. In this regard, a US Central In- 
telligence Agency report released in February 1979 
detailed ‘‘the stealth and hypocrisy” of the Soviets 
during the Iranian revolution. Clandestine radio 
stations operating from Soviet territory and clearly 
Soviet-controlled preached revolution and in the 
Persian, Kurdish, and Azerbaydzhani tongues urged 
a national jihad (holy war) and offered detailed in- 
structions on how to organize riots and make gre- 
nades and gas bombs. There was also evidence, 
according to the report, that in October 1978 the 
Soviet Union directed its underground agents in 
lranian security forces and religious groups to seize 
the leadership of major opposition organizations. 
The report concluded that ‘‘a study of the record 
reveals a hypocritical attempt to pose as a respon- 
sible superpower while promoting subversion on a 
grand scale as a tactic of world revolution.’”" 

But if the evidence suggests that a Communist 
bid for power is conceivable and that objectively 
Iran is ripe for revolution, the obstacles in the path 
of revolution are also enormous. There is strong 
separatist sentiment among the Kurds, Turks, and 
Azerbaijanis in the country, but it is by no means 
pro-Soviet. The northern minorities—the Kurds 
and Azerbaijanis—have been used to achieve 
Soviet ends in the past, as already discussed, but 


never with conclusive results. All arrangements 


11. The New York Times, Feb. 12, 1979. 
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made proved unviable without direct Soviet mili- 
tary support. And while most of the ethnic minori- 
ties in the country are conservative, those in the 
south—the Arabs and Baluchis—are Sunni Muslim 
as well and pro-Shah. 

The Iranian Left is still bitterly divided, and no 
single group has yet emerged as its dominant force. 
But if the Left realizes that tactically it has a long 
way to go before it can fully espouse the Khomeyni 
line, there is also some evidence to suggest that 
most of the groups on the left have not yet parted 
company with the main anti-Shah stream. Much of 
the pressure on the Left to organize independently 
Came in response to attacks on the Left by Shi'ite 
religious zealots. All parties with an interest in the 
situation—inside and outside the country—realize 
that the struggle for political supremacy in Iran is 
continuing and that the Left is not the only, nor the 
strongest, candidate for power. All, including the 
Left, will have to act accordingly as events unfold. 


/raq. On the surface, Iraq’s relationship with the 
USSR seems much less ambiguous than that of 
lran. Since 1972, Iraq and the Soviet Union have 
enjoyed a treaty of friendship and cooperation in- 
tended to remain in force for 15 years. For 20 years, 
Moscow has supplied 90 percent of Iraq’s defense 
hardware needs, and recent Soviet sales of MIG-23 
and TU-22 military aircraft and advanced SA-5 
missiles to Iraq have totaled US$2 billion in value. 
Among Iraq’s trading partners, the Soviet Union 
ranks sixth as supplier and seventh as customer 
(non-oil).!* Furthermore, there has been consider- 
able Soviet involvement and assistance in the de- 
velopment of Iraq’s northern Rumaila oilfields. The 
Communist Party of Iraq (CPI) is represented in 
the ruling governmental coalition dominated by the 
Ba’th Party, and Iraq’s radical positions in inter- 
national affairs—especially its stance in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict and its strident anti-American line— 
coincide with those of Moscow. 

But there is no sign that the Soviet Union has 
been able to convert its position into real economic 
and political influence. Since 1973, Iraqi imports 
from the Soviet bloc have dropped from 25 percent 
to 9 percent of total Iraqi imports.!? And in May 
1978, 21 members of the CPI were hanged for at- 
tempting to set up Communist cells within the armed 
forces.'* Those executed were all middle-level army 
officers, and the charges against them related to 
their activities in 1974-75. This was the largest 
single group of Communists executed in Baghdad 
Since 1968. As if to underscore the significance of 
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At the signing of a treaty of friendship and coop- 
eration between the USSR and Iraq on April 9, 1972, 
in Baghdad: at the left, Soviet Premier A. N. Kosy- 
gin, and at the right, Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, Presi- 
dent of the Iraq Republic. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


the executions, the ruling Revolutionary Command 
Council (RCC) declared, ‘‘. . . we do not consider 
the Communist Party as an adversary. But we will 
execute anyone who tries to engage in political ac- 
tivity inside the armed forces.’’!® 

The executions in May were clearly intended as a 
warning to anti-Ba’thist forces in the country not 
to attempt to disturb the status quo. But not all 
dissenting elements were intimidated. Less than a 
week after release of the first official accounts of the 
hangings, a bomb for which no one ever claimed 
responsibility exploded in Baghdad. In November, 
trouble erupted again between the CPI and the 
regime when Communists were discovered organiz- 
ing within the civil service, especially in the edu- 
cation, information, and planning ministries. In late 
December, ten Arab Communist parties in other 
countries protested publicly when reports appeared 
that the Baghdad government had executed another 
18 CPI members.!® 


12. The rankings are those of the Moscow Narodny Bank, London, 
June 1978. 

13. Ibid. 

14. On the conspiracy, see A/ Seyassah (Kuwait), May 17, 1978. The 
executions were not officially confirmed until June. 

15. Author’s interview with Naim Haddad, Secretary-General of the 
National Progressive Front, Baghdad, June 1978. 

16. Al Seyassah, Jan. 3, 1979. 
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The main lock at Lake Thartha 
Euphrates canal, completed in 1976. Built with 
Soviet aid, the canal is important for flood control 
and for modernization of Iraq’s agriculture. 


—ADN-Zentralbild from Eastfoto. 


In fact, the relationship between the CPI and the 
Ba’thist regime in Iraq has always been one of 
“blood and vengeance.’’!’ The Ba’thists do not 
trust the Communists for three fundamental reasons: 
(1) because they could be competitors for power; 
(2) because they represent an alien ideology; and 
(3) because they are seen as tools of a Superpower 
conspiracy. As a state with considerable regional 
influence, Iraq wants to preserve a free hand in 
implementing its own regional policy, and as an 
integral part of its policy, the government is anxious 
to turn Iraq into the granary of the Persian Gulf, 
and has turned to Western agrobusiness consul- 
tants for advice. The CPI has deplored this move, 
however, declaring that ‘*. . . the agrarian revolu- 
tion cannot make progress without a clear-cut class 
policy in the countryside expressing the interests 
of the rural poor and the middle poor.’’!® To the 


17. Author’s interview with Dr. Abbas Kelidar, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London, March 1975. 


extent that CPI aims differ from those of the ruling 
Ba’thists on this and other matters, the party is 
vulnerable. Already it is not consulted on major 
issues, and it is clear that the regime has the oil 
wealth, the political toughness, and the security 
system to destroy any incipient Communist plot if 
the party turns to violence.!9 

For the Soviet Union, the implications of this 
situation are clear. To the extent that public op- 
position by the CPI or subversion in the armed forces, 
in the civil service, and among the Kurds endanger 
the goals of the Ba’thist regime, they intensify Iraqi 
distrust and weaken the Soviet position in the country. 


Afghanistan. When the Kha/lq (People’s) party 
seized power violently in Afghanistan in April 1978, 
the party’s strongman and the new foreign min- 
ister, Hafizullah Amin, stated that the ultimate goal 
of his party was to create a modern, socialist soci- 
ety, and it soon became evident that the new gov- 
ernment was willing to use Soviet aid to achieve 
that goal. In addition to the party’s estimated hard- 
core membership of about 2,000,7° the party’s 
leader and the new President oi the country, Nur 
Mohammad Taraki, can now also count on the sup- 
port of approximately 5,000 Soviet civilian and mili- 
tary advisers. Afghanistan even signed a friendship 
treaty with the USSR in December 1978. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet Union faces problems 
in this country. Although Soviet influence has been 
present there since the 1950’s, and Soviet aid 
amounting to US$1.5 billion over the last 25 years 
(more than the USSR has provided to any other 
country) has given the USSR critical leverage over 
Afghan development plans, the Soviet advisers in 
the country are not well regarded by the population. 
Moreover, the staunchly pro-Soviet party in the 
country, Parcham (Flag), is not in power and is 
regularly purged by Khalq. 

The Taraki government itself is fighting Islamic 
guerrilla movements in the north and east and has 
provoked violent local clashes with its land reform 
and literacy policies. In January 1979, the gov- 
ernment moved against some of the country’s main 
religious leaders after months of trying to win them 
over. Since then, about 70 people have been ar- 


18. On CPI agricultural policy, see Jasem Muhammed Al Helawi, 
“Rural Iraq: Changes and Problems,” World Marxist Review (London), 
July 1978, p. 83-89. 

19. For a fuller account of Iraqi communism, see John K. Cooley, 
“The Shifting Sands of Arab Communism,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), March-April 1975, pp. 34-38. 

20. Financial Times, Oct. 31, 1978. 
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rested in two coordinated sweeps against the clergy, 
and the government has emphasized that‘. . . those 
who use religion as a means to serve the enemies 
of the people will face repercussions.’’*! Until re- 
cently the opposition was scattered and uncoor- 
dinated and an easy target for the government. But 
even if sullen and passive, it has shared a common 
discontent with and distrust of the left-wing regime, 
and in March there were signs that a coordinated 
Islamic opposition movement was being planned. 
Three groups—Hizbe /s/lami (Islamic Party), Mnyn 
Inglabe Islami (Movement for Islamic Revolution), 
and Jamatei-/s/ami (Islamic Society)—met in exile 
in Islamabad, Pakistan, and stated that they were 
“... engaged in a struggle to remove the present 
government.’’** The land reform program seemed 
well-intentioned at first, but recent reports indicate 
that the redistribution, which is being handled by 
100 separate party committees, has been turned 
into a reward system for individuals who show the 
greatest loyalty to the party. 

Every recent Afghan government has been ex- 
tremely protective of Soviet interests in Afghani- 
stan, and the Khal/g regime has done little to en- 
hance the Soviet position despite the expansion of 
the Soviet physical presence in the country. The 
Russians were embarrassed in Afghanistan, in fact, 
by the murder in February 1979 of US Ambassador 
to Kabul Adolph Dubs, which brought them into 
unwelcome conflict with the US and gave the im- 
pression that they were supporting a savage and 
callous Afghan regime. The real potential gains 
for Moscow, if Taraki can stay in power, lie beyond 
his country’s borders, in the tribal frontier regions 
of Iran and Pakistan. But all depends on the stabil- 
ity of the Kha/q regime, and recent turbulence in- 
dicates that it may be undone unless concessions 
are made to the Islamic movement. If they are, 
though, Soviet freedom of maneuver is likely to be 
restricted. 


People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. Unlike 
the Kha/q party in Iraq, the ruling Yemen Socialist 
Party (YSP), which declared the PDRY the first 
Marxist republic on the Arabian peninsula in 1978, 
is closely modeled on the CPSU and clearly pro- 
Soviet. In fact, the Soviet-Cuban-East German pres- 
ence is probably more extensive in the PDRY than 
anywhere else in the Persian Gulf. Currently, there 
are 700 Cubans, 116 East Germans, and more than 


21. Ibid., Mar. 6, 1979. 
22. Arab Times (Kuwait), Mar. 4, 1979. 


Nur Mohammad Taraki (right), President and then 
also Prime Minister of the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan, is welcomed in Moscow by Soviet 
Communist Party General Secretary L. |. Brezhnev 
on December 4, 1978, during a visit that resulted 
in the signing of a friendship treaty between the 
two countries. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


1,000 Soviet citizens in the country, all serving 
either as military advisers or as instructors in ideo- 
logical training centers. 

Cuban involvement in the PDRY began in 1973 
as a direct result of the continuing Sino-Soviet con- 
flict within the Communist world. Since 1967, the 
Soviet Union had been losing its revolutionary credi- 
bility among Middle Eastern leftist guerrilla move- 
ments, especially among those which had come 
under Chinese influence. In an attempt to stop the 
ideological shift in the region away from the Mos- 
cow line, Moscow arranged for Cuban paramilitary 
advisers to go to the PDRY. The first 150 arrived in 
early 1973, and apart from instructing PDRY forc- 
es, they were also involved in training Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO) guerrillas at Hauf, 
Mukalla, and al-Gheidha on the Gulf of Aden. Some 
of the Cubans flew MIG aircraft along the PDRY- 
Oman border, and in late 1974 the writer, on a visit 
to Dhofar, could see PDRY/PFLO artillery positions 
across the border in South Yemen manned and 
directed by Cubans. Although the PFLO insurgen- 
cy was defeated in 1975, the Cubans have remained 
inthe PDRY as a result of the increased Soviet com- 
mitment generally in southern Arabia and the Horn 
of Africa. In the event of hostilities breaking out in 
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the future between the PDRY and Saudi Arabia, the 
Yemen Arab Republic, or Oman, the Cubans can 
be expected to play a direct role, as they did in 
Angola in 1975 and the Ogaden region of Ethiopia 
in 1978. 

As for the Soviet personnel in the PDRY, they are 
by no means less active than the Cubans militarily, 
though they may be less visible. They already have 
port facilities in the country at Aden and on the 
strategic island of Socotra at the mouth of the Gulf 
of Aden; and they are building a vast harbor in the 
bay of Turbah on the Bab el Mandeb strait which 
will compensate them for their loss of facilities at 
Berbera, Somalia, in late 1977 and give them a 
strategic advantage in the Bab el Mandeb area.*° 


To the north, on the opposite shore of the Red Sea, 
the Soviet navy may also soon have port facilities at 
Massawa, Ethiopia; and to the south of the Persian 
Gulf, they already enjoy them in Mauritius. 
Facilities of this sort in and around a strategic 
area like the Gulf help the navy ‘vividly demon- 
strate the economic and military power of a country 
beyond its own borders,” to quote Admiral Sergey 
G. Gorshkov, Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet 
Navy.24 In support of this view, Gorshkov visited 


23. Witness the fact that the straits are only 30 miles wide, while 
the Soviet surface-to-surface STYX missile alone has a range of 26 
mites. 

24. S. G. Gorshkov, ‘‘The Navy in War and Peace,” Morskoy sbornik 
(Moscow), No. 12, 1972, p. 16. 
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Past and present leaders of the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, pictured in 1972, from left to 
right: Salim Rubay’i Ali, then President of the PDRY, who was assassinated in the summer of 1978; Abd 
al-Fattah Isma’il, now Secretary General of the Yemen Socialist Party; and Ali Nasir Muhammad al- 
Hasani, currently Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the PDRY. 


—Rosy Rouleau from Gamma/Liaison. 
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Aden, the capital of the PDRY, in May 1978.25 His 
visit followed by only two months the signing of a 
protocol worked out by delegates of the CPSU and 
YSP ideological sections regarding cadre training 
and the exchange of party experience. The Soviet 
delegate at the signing on March 15 and during the 
working sessions held in March and April related to 
the protocol was Yevgeniy Tyazhel’nikov, mem- 
ber of the CPSU Central Committee and the direc- 
tor of its publicity and information departments.?® 

But the pervasive Soviet presence in the PDRY 
has not yet turned the country into a monolithic 
state (though it may have been more successful in 
creating a police state). For while there is a strong 
faction within the ruling hierarchy that wants to set 
ideological purity above economic pragmatism, 
there have also been repeated indications that Aden 
is not yet ready to abandon its willingness to main- 
tain close relations with the conservative regimes 
of the Arabian peninsula. How realistic this willing- 
ness is, to be sure, is open to question, for it has 
seldom been reciprocated. The regime is greatly 
distrusted by the Yemen Arab Republic to the north, 
and indeed, between October 1977 and March 
1979, leadership assassinations, border clashes, 
and finally conventional warfare have marred rela- 
tions between the two.?’ In addition, the mere ex- 
istence of the Marxist PDRY unsettles countries like 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Oman, which voice their 
opposition (and fears) in statements such as the 
following: 


... the Communist ideology is not a beloved form 
of government in the area. The Aden ideology may 
be good for... . South Yemen, but it cannot be im- 
posed on North Yemenis or Saudis.78 


Apparently, the ‘“‘Aden ideology” is not all that 
good for South Yemen either, as there are continu- 
ing signs of serious discontent. In July 1978, a bus 
carrying Cuban advisers was blown up by a land 
mine, and nine Cubans died. By October, an un- 
reported full-scale civil war was being fought be- 
tween supporters of the late President Rubay’i Ali 
and the Cuban-organized People’s Militia, which 


25. Arab Times, Mar. 13, 1979. 

26. Ibid. 

27. In April 1979, representatives of the PDRY and the YAR met in 
Kuwait and agreed to form a federation out of the two states. A pan- 
Arab mediation committee led by Kuwait and Syria was appointed, but 
diplomatic observers do not expect rapid progress, given past 
tensions between North and South Yemen. 

28. Al Seyassah, Mar. 11, 1978 
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Seen in this photo is Soviet ship Zheleznyakov. 
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supports his successors. As a result of the conflict, 
there have been mass movements of South Yemenis 
to North Yemen and Saudi Arabia, and according 
to a recent estimate, some 15,000 of them are cur- 
rently receiving military training in Saudi Arabia 
alone.?9 

In strategic terms, the usefulness of the PDRY to 
the Soviet Union is as a toehold—it is no more than 
that at present—at the Bab el Mandeb strait in the 
northwest segment of the Indian Ocean. The secu- 
rity of the toehold will depend on the Aden regime’s 
ability to stay in power in the face of civil war and 
the large exile armies currently being marshalled 
across the PDRY’s borders. 


Saudi Arabia. \t is hardly surprising that one of 
these armies is being trained in Saudi Arabia. For 
unlike any of the Gulf states discussed up to now in 
Our Survey, the Saudi kingdom is viscerally anti- 
Communist, and this position is a dynamic moving 


29. Arabia and the Gulf, Oct. 30, 1978. 
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force of its foreign policy. Saudi media tirelessly 
carry items warning of the dangers of communism, 
and it is generally understood that on this point 
Saudi Arabia means what it says. 

Because of this, it was more than surprising when 
the Kuwaiti newspaper A/ Seyassah reported on 
January 19, 1979, that Saudi Arabia was consider- 
ing opening diplomatic relations with the USSR. 
The fact that the correspondent who wrote the story 
said that he had received his information while ata 
reception at the Chinese Embassy in Kuwait sug- 
gested that the Chinese might have been behind 
the report, but Moscow certainly has not seemed 
averse to the idea of developing closer ties with 
Riyadh. On January 31, the Soviet journal Litera- 
turnaya gazeta carried an article by Middle East 
commentator Igor Belayev which was sympathetic 
to the Saudi position in international affairs and 
downplayed social and ideological factors as bar- 
riers to better relations: 


_.. the Soviet Union and Saudi Arabia have never 
fought each other and have never had any insolu- 
ble conflict. Their social systems are different, but 
can that really be a basis for mutual hostility? 


The article appeared at a time when Oleg Grinyev- 
skiy, head of the Soviet Foreign Ministry’s Middle 
East department, was making visits to several Arab 
countries, including neighbors of Saudi Arabia. 

The Saudis denied that diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union were being considered but did not 
rule out improved trade relations. Foreign Minister 
Prince Saud al-Faysal stated that he recognized 
the ‘‘positive attitude of the Soviet Union on vari- 
ous Arab issues”’ but excluded any prospect for the 
forging of diplomatic links.2° Despite this reac- 
tion by the Saudis, the Soviets have not been de- 
terred and have maintained a conciliatory tone. On 
March 10, 1979, for example, /zvestiya praised the 
Saudis for refusing to go along with proposals for a 
new Middle Eastern strategic alliance comprising 
Saudi Arabia, Israel, and Egypt. 

Saudi Arabia’s hostility to communism is ap- 
parently not now viewed by the Soviet Union as an 
obstacle to relations. But the idea that the kingdom 
might be worth cultivating seems to have occurred 
to Moscow only in the aftermath of the Camp David 
agreements signed by Egypt and Israel in Septem- 
ber 1978 and the anti-Egyptian Arab summit meet- 
ing held in Baghdad in November. It was hardly 
part of any grand design for increasing Soviet in- 
fluence in the region. 


Soviet hopes regarding the Saudis are based on 
the belief that the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty 
signed in Washington on March 26, 1979, will fur- 
ther isolate Egypt from its Arab neighbors and create 
new, more permanent openings for Soviet influence 
in the area.?! In fact, though, the level of Saudi 
responsiveness to Moscow's approaches will prob- 
ably be determined by two main factors: first, the 
way in which the American-sponsored Middle East 
peace efforts develop; and second, the degree to 
which Saudi Arabia and its allies continue to have 
faith in US promises of ongoing political support 
for moderates in the Persian Gulf. 


Conclusions 


Gulf states concerned about increasing Soviet 
influence in the region theoretically have a variety 
of options open to them. It has been suggested in 
some circles that they ‘‘play the China card” to 
offset—or halt—the Soviet advance. China is alarmed 
at the current level of Soviet activity in the Gulf and 
at what it sees as a Soviet desire to reach the In- 
dian Ocean and gain direct access to Middle East- 
ern oilfields. As a result, the Chinese are anxious to 
revive the regional talks on Gulf security which have 
been stalled since November 1976.°* But while 
Chinese Communist Party Chairman Hua Guofeng 
could warn during his visit to lran in August 1978 
against ‘‘hegemonism and expansionism by big 
powers,’’? there is in fact little the Chinese can 
offer the Gulf states in the way of direct military 
aid. Consequently, Gulf states are likely to be very 
circumspect about the China card. China, after all, 
was unable to deter Soviet-Cuban operations in the 


30. A/ Riyadh (Riyadh), Mar. 5, 1979. 

31. The economic boycott voted against Egypt by the Arab states 
which met in Baghdad in April 1979 following the signing of the 
Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty will prove impossible to implement in all 
its parts. There is far too much Gulf-based private investment in Egypt 
in support of maturing development projects for a complete rupture to 
materialize. Saudi Arabia has apparently assured Egypt that it will 
continue to pump oil through the Suez pipeline and that no sanctions 
will be imposed on Egyptians working in the Gulf. It is unlikely, in the 
opinion of this author, that the boycott will become a permanent fact 
of life in the region. 

32. Iran promoted the concept of Gulf security as the basis for a 
regional defense pact, but Arab distrust of Iranian motives worked 
against the idea. Two rounds of talks in which all Gulf states 
participated were held before the onset of the Iranian crisis. The first, 
held in Kuwait in July 1974, was inconclusive because of Kuwaiti-lraqi 
border differences. The second, held in Muscat in November 1976, 
was inconclusive because of Iraqi obstinancy on the subject of 
intelligence data sharing. 

33. Middle East Reporter (Beirut), Sept. 2, 1978. 
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Horn of Africa in 1978, and any threat or decision 
to call in the Chinese might provoke the Soviets 
rather than frighten them. It could also create a 
problem for the United States, which might fear 
being drawn into a conflict with the USSR in the 
region by the Chinese. 

It is more probable that the Gulf states see the 
US, not China, as the main extraregional counter to 
continued Soviet advances. What the conserva- 
tives in the area regarded as American vacillation 
and ambivalence in the Ogaden and in Iran fright- 
ened them, and for Saudi Arabia especially this 
fear has been compounded by a perceived Ameri- 
can reluctance to force Israel into making greater 
concessions for Arab-Israeli peace and by Wash- 
ington’s inability (often read as unwillingness) to 
Curb oil imports and end the erosion of the value of 
the dollar. Sending unarmed US jet fighters on a 
flag-waving exercise to Saudi Arabia in January 
1979 was regarded as misguided by representa- 
tives of all shades of opinion in the Gulf. But the 
speedy dispatch of US military advisers and equip- 
ment to North Yemen following the March invasion 
of the YAR by PDRY forces, combined with deploy- 
ment of Egyptian troops in Oman to replace Iranians 
stationed there under the Shah, has been more ef- 
fective in reestablishing US credibility. 

For the future, the Gulf states consider one alter- 
native to be the Western provision of logistical sup- 
port to a Saudi-financed Moroccan emergency 
force (such as that sent to Zaire in 1977) which 
could be transported to any location in the Persian 
Gulf in less than six hours. For the present, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, and Oman have been encouraged 
since the visit of US Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown to the region by the prospect of seeing an 
American aircraft carrier and an occasional de- 
stroyer in the Gulf. The regional states will look for 
signs of a determined American policy in the area 
as they decide what course to follow in their search 
for security. No doubt they feel that such signs will 
also serve notice to the USSR to be more circum- 
spect in its policy. 


Of course, in the final analysis, Persian Gulf se- 
curity is likely to depend more on the attitudes of 
the Gulf states themselves than on extraregional 
factors, and consequently it is important that the 
States of the region bear in mind that the pattern of 
events which unfolded in 1978 is an imperfect guide 
to Soviet policy in the area. The political changes 
in Afghanistan and the PDRY did indicate a mea- 
sure of Soviet foreknowledge and involvement, sug- 
gesting that a more hardline policy has predomi- 
nated in Moscow. Soviet policy in these countries 
has been aggressive. At the same time, Soviet in- 
fluence is not fully established in either, and in 
Saudi Arabia and Iran, where events are still evolv- 
ing, the Soviets have taken initiatives that do not 
commit them to act in any way at all. With leader- 
Ship changes imminent in the USSR, foreign policy 
may be an area where the struggle for power has 
already begun, with disagreements existing over 
what should be done. But whatever the rationale 
behind Soviet inaction, in Saudi Arabia and Iran 
the USSR has much to gain and little to lose and 
can afford to watch and wait. 

In Iraq, however, the situation is different, and it 
is precisely here that Moscow is on the defensive. 
Now that the Shah has left Iran, Iraq has become 
the strongest military power in the Persian Gulf. If 
this power were to become allied to the diplomatic 
and financial strength of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, 
the combination could provide a regional barrier to 
outside involvement which the Soviet Union might 
find it difficult to overcome. 

There is no reason to believe that Soviet interest 
in the Persian Gulf will decline in the future, but it 
still tends, on the whole, to follow events rather 
than to direct them. This could change if the left- 
leaning regimes or factions in the region were able 
to ensure themselves a few years in power. Securi- 
ty of tenure of the Left within the Gulf area might 
encourage the USSR to prepare a long-term politi- 
cal strategy for the region. But up to now, there is 
little sign of Soviet action in this direction. 
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New International Patterns 


in Asia 


By Golam W. Choudhury 


he years 1977-79 have witnessed major 

changes in the international political system 

in Asia. By and large, these have stemmed 
from a decreased emphasis on purely ideological 
concerns and a corresponding rise in preoccupa- 
tion with concrete national interests and aspira- 
tions. Central to this trend have been Beijing’s deci- 
sion to push for rapid modernization of China through 
cooperation with the Western industrial nations and 
Japan, and the heightened Sino-Soviet rivalry through- 
out the region that this decision sparked. But the 
smaller countries of Asia—those with Communist 
governments as well as those of a non-Communist 
orientation—have also played a role. Taking ad- 
vantage of Sino-Soviet competition and the flux it 
has produced, they have sought to diversify their 
ties in the area. As a consequence, the pattern of 
Asian alignments has increasingly lost ideological 
coherence. 

This article will explore in depth the factors that 
have generated change in the Asian system and 
the nature of the system that has emerged. It will 
also address the question of the stability of the cur- 
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rent system and the prospects for further alteration 
of that system. 


The Role of China 


China has been the most dynamic element behind 
the alterations in the Asian international system. In 
the wake of Mao Zedong’s death and especially 
since the ousting of the Gang of Four in October 
1976, the leadership in Beijing has embarked ona 
more pragmatic and flexible course than charac- 
terized Mao’s last years. The primary impetus for 
the new approach has come from Vice-Premier 
Deng Xiaoping, who found himself purged twice 
during the Mao era but has now emerged as the 
dominant force in the Chinese hierarchy even though 
Hua Guofeng remains the Chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) and the Premier.' A close 
associate of Deng, Hu Yaobang, has assumed the 
re-created post of Secretary General of the CCP,? 
and still another longtime colleague, Chen Yun, 
the veteran economist and financial expert who fell 
from grace even prior to the Cultural Revolution in 
the 1960’s, returned to the Politburo as number 
five in the party hierarchy and vice-chairman of the 
Central Committee at the Third Plenary Session of 
the 11th Central Committee in December 1978. 

A key element in China’s revised course has been 
the drive for all-round modernization of the country 
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by the year 2000. The 10-year plan for 1976-85 
adopted at the Fifth National People’s Congress 
held in March 1978 set most ambitious targets de- 
signed to move China well along the path toward 
this goal. For example, it called for grain production 
to increase by 4—5 percent and industrial output to 
grow by more than 10 percent during each year 
from 1978 to 1985. Thus, by 1985 the country is 
supposed to be producing 400 billion kilograms of 
grain and 60 million metric tons of steel. To achieve 
the increase in industrial output, the plan envi- 
sioned the completion of 120 large-scale projects 
by 1985. In addition, the plan contemplated sub- 
stantial efforts to modernize China’s armed forces.* 

This program would appear to have generated 
considerable enthusiasm in China. When the pres- 
ent author visited China in 1976 on the eve of Mao’s 
death, he found uncertainty and gloom. But the 
mood had changed greatly by the time the author 
returned to Beijing in 1977. Zhou Beiyuan, Vice 
President of the Chinese People’s Institute of For- 
eign Affairs, summed up the prevailing perspective 
by contending that China had just begun the sec- 
ond phase of its revolution. According to Zhou, the 
first phase had involved the ending of China’s na- 
tional humiliation by foreign powers and the estab- 
lishment of a powerful and highly centralized Com- 
munist order to unify the country, while the second 
entailed modernization of the country to make China 
a powerful socialist state by 2000. 

A program of such a magnitude, however, has 
inevitably had certain ramifications, for major un- 
dertakings in the realm of economic development 
and modernization of the armed forces are simply 
not possible under Mao’s concept of ‘‘self-reliance.”’ 
China, in short, needs technology and forms of 
economic assistance from abroad to carry out its 
modernization program. Hence, China has moved 
toward a greater openness toward the outside world, 
economically and culturally.® In this context, Bei- 
jing has evinced an inclination not only to adopt 
Western-style rewards and incentives for its work- 
ers but also to seek technology from the capital- 
ist West and Japan to develop ‘‘the PRC’s vast un- 
derlying resources of economic power.” It has even 
gone so far as to consider accepting long-term 
loans, once an anathema in Chinese thinking, and 
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to send Chinese students to the West for training.® 
This broad policy of seeking closer ties with the 
Capitalist West and Japan received the formal en- 
dorsement of the Central Committee at its Third 
Plenary Session in December 1978.’ 

The increased openness has extended most par- 
ticularly to the United States. A Chinese university 
student capsulized Chinese sentiments on this 
score rather neatly. ‘‘In the past,’’ he observed, 
“China tried to copy the Soviet Union but that was 
mistaken.’’ Then he went on: ‘‘America is the most 
advanced industrial power in the world. ...We 
want to study America’s science, its management 
and its political system.’ 

Such an attitude, of course, represents an extra- 
ordinary change from that of the 1950’s and 1960's. 
Soon after the establishment of the People’s Re- 
public of China in 1949, Mao deemed that Ameri- 
can action in Korea threatened his country’s secu- 
rity, and the United States remained the main enemy 
in his eyes well into the 1960’s. At one stage, he 
was even apprehensive about the possibility of 
joint action by the United States and the USSR 
against China. He expressed such misgivings to 
Pakistani President Mohammad Ayub Khan, for ex- 
ample, in 1965 when both the superpowers began 
to give arms to India in the wake of the 1962 Sino- 
Indian border war.? But by the spring of 1969, when 
the Soviet Union and China were engaged in seri- 
ous armed clashes on the Ussuri River, the USSR 
had replaced the United States as the chief enemy 
from Beijing’s standpoint. At that juncture, Mao 
and Zhou Enlai voiced grave concern to Pakistani 
leaders about the Soviet threat.!° This concern, in 
the author’s view, convinced them of the desirability 
of reducing tensions between China and the United 
States and led ultimately to the Sino-American rap- 
prochement. 


Beijing, Moscow, and Peking 


The new outward thrust that the domestic modern- 
ization program has imparted to China’s foreign 
policy has given fresh impetus to the efforts that 
Mao and Zhou initiated at the beginning of the 
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session of the third largest economy in the world 
and its reemergence as a major political power had 
impressed these two chief architects of Chinese 
policy at that time, and they moved to acquire greater 
access to Japanese technology and economic as- 
sistance and to ensure against the development of 
an entente between Tokyo and Moscow. The Japan- 
ese, for their part, were eager to improve their rela- 
tions with China. In 1972, Tokyo recognized the 
People’s Republic of China, and subsequently Sino- 
Japanese links grew steadily. Indeed, while Japan 
and the USSR have a common interest in develop- 
ing Siberian energy resources, the Japanese govern- 
ment and its leaders for many reasons, including 
feelings of cultural identity, seemed to prefer closer 
relations with Beijing than with Moscow. 

What prevented things from proceeding alto- 
gether smoothly between the two countries was the 
problems connected with the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace and friendship. Negotiations for such a 
treaty had been provided for in the Sino-Japanese 
communiqué issued at the time of normalization as 
a means of getting around differing Chinese and 
Japanese views with regard to the existence of a 
legal state of war between the two countries."! Al- 
though the negotiations began soon after normal- 
ization of relations, they quickly ran into difficul- 
ties. The biggest issue was China’s insistence on 
including in the treaty a so-called ‘‘anti-hegemony”’ 
clause, opposing the domination of Asia by any 
power. 

To the Japanese, this kind of clause was objec- 
tionable on two grounds. First, it could conceivably 
be used to try to weaken Japanese-American ties. 
Second, and more important, the word “hegemony” 
had acquired special meaning and significance in 
the Sino-Soviet context. The Chinese always as- 
cribed what they termed the ‘‘expansionist designs”’ 
of the USSR to its desire for “hegemony.” While 
Tokyo wanted to sign a treaty with Beijing, it did 
not wish to do so at the cost of offending Moscow. 

After the inauguration of China’s current modern- 
ization drive in 1977, however, Beijing stepped up 
its wooing of Japan. In February 1978, for exam- 
ple, representatives of the two states signed an 
eight-year trade pact providing for two-way trade, 
split equally, of US$20 billion, and laying out a 
concrete purchasing schedule for the first five years 
(i.e., to 1982).!* Such courtship, in combination 
with the heavyhandedness of Soviet diplomacy, 
created the environment for the Chinese to per- 
suade the Japanese to cast aside their misgivings 


friendship treaty. In August 1978, with American 
encouragement and blessing, the Japanese signed 
the document.!? 

The conclusion of the Sino-Japanese treaty con- 
stituted Beijing’s greatest diplomatic triumph in 
Asia since the deaths of Mao and Zhou in 1976. 
During the visit of Vice-Premier Deng to Tokyo in 
October 1978 at the time of Japanese ratification, 
both China and Japan declared that the treaty had 
launched ‘‘their countries into a new era of diplo- 
matic relations and economic cooperation.’’* Most 
Asian states, including India, welcomed it as a 
stabilizing factor in the Asia-Pacific region. Only in 
Moscow did it cause worry and wrath. In Soviet 
eyes, it amounted to a setback to Soviet interests in 
an Asian country to which the USSR attaches high 
priority. 

It would be naive to contend that Tokyo has al- 
lied itself completely with Beijing or that it has 
closed all its diplomatic options with respect to 
Moscow. Japan still seems to be interested, for ex- 
ample, in joint development with the USSR of ener- 
gy resources in Siberia. 

Nonetheless, the Japanese now appear to find 
the Soviet Union distinctly more threatening than 
China. They are concerned, for instance, about the 
strategic implications of Moscow’s project to build 
asecond, 2,000-mile trans-Siberian railway slight- 
ly north of the existing line. While such a line would 
facilitate the transportation of oil to the Pacific 
coast for export to Japan, it could also enhance 
Soviet military capabilities vis-a-vis Japan as well 
as China.!° 

Moreover, Tokyo is exceedingly sensitive about 
Soviet military activity near its territory. In early 
1979, Japanese intelligence sources disclosed that 
the USSR had deployed military forces and under- 
taken military construction on Etorofu and Kumashi, 
two of the four islands just a few miles off the north- 
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Ceremonies upon the signing of a treaty of peace and friendship between China and Japan in Tokyo on 
October 23, 1978. From left to right: Chinese Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping, Chinese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Huang Hua, Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs Sunao Sonoda, and Japanese Prime Minister 


Takeo Fukuda. 


ern coast of Japan that the Soviet Union has occu- 
pied since the end of World War II but Japan claims 
as “historically” part of its territory. While Japan’s 
National Defense Agency stressed the seemingly 
“defensive nature of the buildup,’”’ Prime Minister 
Masayoshi Ohira told the Japanese Diet that the 
Soviet move was of ‘‘grave concern,” and the Tokyo 
government made a formal protest to the USSR on 
February 5, 1979. The Soviet ambassador, Dimitriy 
Polyanskiy, rejected the protest, saying it was an 
attempt to interfere in Soviet domestic affairs.'® 
This incident conforms to a pattern of increased 
Soviet efforts to demonstrate military clout in the 
Far East. Although the Soviet fleet in the area still 
Cannot match the US Seventh Fleet, the former does 
today pose a substantial threat to Japan’s Maritime 
Self-Defense Force. According to one commenta- 
tor, ‘Tokyo is being told in not too subtle terms that 
China is not the only Asian power on its doorsteps.’’!” 
Such “geopolitical muscle-flexing’’ does not sit well 
with the Japanese. At the time of the furor over the 
Soviet military buildup in Etorofu and Kumashi, for 
example, Japanese government sources indicated 
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that this move rendered even less likely the already 
remote possibility that Japan and the USSR would 
negotiate a friendship treaty comparable to the Sino- 
Japanese one.!® 


The US Factor 


As it did in the case of Japan, the Chinese modern- 
ization drive furnished an additional stimulus to 
long-standing Chinese attempts to bring about an 
improvement of relations with the United States. 
The Carter administration, for its part, evinced a 
heightened resolve to tackle the problems con- 
nected with the normalization of relations with the 
Beijing government. As a result of this new deter- 
mination on both sides, the difficulties, especially 
with regard to Taiwan, proved surmountable, and 
in December 1978 the two countries announced 
that the United States would recognize the Beijing 
government on January 1, 1979, and that they 
would open formal diplomatic ties shortly there- 
after.!9 In late January and early February 1979, 
Chinese Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping paid a visit to 
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the United States. By March, an exchange of am- 
bassadors had taken place. 

In commenting on the new links, US President 
Jimmy Carter said that ‘‘we have charted a new and 
irreversible course toward a firmer, more construc- 
tive and a more helpful relationship.’’° But he 
stressed that the United States had no intention of 
using a close political relationship with Beijing to 
the disadvantage of Moscow.*! According to US 
Vice President Walter Mondale, Carter “made it clear 
[to the Chinese] that we want a warm but correct 
relationship—not one of alliance but of coopera- 
tion.’’22 As the President himself pointed out pub- 
licly, ‘‘the security concerns of the United States 
do not coincide completely, of course, with those 
of China nor does China share our responsibility.’’?° 

The Chinese, however, made no secret of their 
desire for something more grandiose than mere 
cooperation. On the eve of his visit to the United 
States, for example, Deng told interviewers from 
Time: 


After setting up this relationship between China, 
Japan and the U.S., we must further develop the 
relationship in a deepening way. If we really want 
to be able to place curbs on the polar bear [the 
USSR], the only realist thing for us is to unite. If we 
only depend on the strength of the U.S., it is not 
enough. If we only depend on the strength of Europe, 
itis not enough. We are an insignificant, poor coun- 
try, but if we unite, well, it will then carry weight. 


He added that “‘it is not only of interest to China but 
also of great significance to world peace, world 
security, world stability that there be friendly rela- 
tions between China, the U.S., Europe and Japan.’’4 
During his tour of the United States, he reiterated 
these arguments for a Sino-Japanese-American al- 
liance against the Soviet Union, and he took every 
opportunity to denounce the ‘hegemonic aspira- 
tions” of the USSR. On his way back to Beijing, he 
stopped over in Tokyo for two days of talks with 
Japanese leaders, during which he delivered the 
Same message to them. 

Despite the opposition of Washington and Tokyo 
to an alliance with China, Moscow viewed the .nor- 
malization of Sino-American relations, in combina- 
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Chinese Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping with US Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter at the White House in Washing; 
ton, DC, on January 29, 1979. 
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tion with the earlier signing of the Sino-Japanese 
treaty, as Suspicious in this regard. While it treated 
the establishment of diplomatic ties between the 
United States and China as the culmination of a 
long process which it had supported, it warned 
against any efforts to form an entente directed 
against the USSR.?° 

Thus, the opening of official relations between 
Washington and Beijing in the wake of the conclu- 
sion of the Sino-Japanese treaty had the effect of 
moving both the United States and Japan nearer to 
China and away from the Soviet Union. Moreover, 
it exacerbated the already pronouced Sino-Soviet 
rivalry in Asia. This impact was most visible in Indo- 
china. 


War in Indochina 


During 1977-78, open fighting developed among 
the Communist states of Indochina, paving the way 
for increased involvement of outside powers in the 
area. Vietnam and Cambodia (or Democratic Kam- 
puchea) were the chief local disputants. 
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Tensions between the Vietnamese and Cam- 
bodians are deep-seated and have a long history. 
Within Communist circles, they probably mani- 
fested themselves as early as the 1930’s and cer- 
tainly by 1951, when the ‘“‘Indochina Communist 
Party’’ (under Vietnamese domination) passed a 
resolution advocating an ‘‘Indochinese Federa- 
tion’ of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia.?® The dif- 
ficulties escalated, however, in the wake of the 
Communist victories in Indochina in 1975. From 
the Cambodian perspective, Vietnam sought to ac- 
quire a ‘hegemonic role” in the area—i.e., to turn 
both Cambodia and Laos into ‘‘satellites’’ as the 
Soviet Union had the East European states after 
World War II. In conversations with an Asian am- 
bassador in Beijing in 1977, for example, Cam- 
bodian Foreign Minister leng Sary charged that 
Vietnam was bent on establishing a ‘‘sphere of in- 
fluence” in Southeast Asia, and he spoke of Hanoi’s 
“big brother chauvinism.’’ The Cambodians also 
interpreted Hanoi’s publication of a 1954 French 
map showing the 1939 Brevie line as the border 
between Vietnam and Cambodia to be an effort to 
put pressure on them to accept the Indochina Fed- 
eration scheme and hence, from their point of view, 
“annexation” by Vietnam.*” Many statements from 
Hanoi merely heightened their suspicions. The 
Fourth Congress of the Vietnamese Communist 
Party in December 1977, for instance, called for a 
“special relationship between Vietnam, Laos and 
Kampuchea” and expressed the hope that the three 
countries ‘‘will forever be bound to one another.’’8 

These tensions produced sporadic military clashes 
along the Kampuchean-Vietnamese border in 1975-— 
77, and large-scale hostilities broke out at the end 
of 1977. Although the Vietnamese made a suc- 
cessful military thrust some 30-40 kilometers into 
Cambodia in early January 1978 and then with- 
drew, the Phnom Penh government refused to re- 
treat from its militant posture. Thus, by the fall of 
1978 the fighting between the two countries had 
stepped up once again and had reached new heights 
of intensity.°? 

As the conflict escalated in 1977-78, both Hanoi 
and Phnom Penh sought support from outside the 
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region to bolster their positions. This search came 
against the backdrop of an increasing polarization 
of Indochina’s relations with foreign powers. From 
the very beginning of its accession to power in 1975, 
the Pol Pot regime had maintained a hostile stance 
toward not only the United States but also the USSR. 
The Khmer Communists bitterly resented the fact 
that Moscow had recognized the Lon Nol govern- 
ment and maintained diplomatic ties with it during 
the 1970-75 civil war. Consequently, they looked 
essentially to China for political backing. Vietnam, 
in contrast, moved to strengthen its links with the 
USSR after 1975. At least initially, this step re- 
flected the limited options confronting Hanoi with 
regard to economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment. Although China had over the years extended 
US$10 billion in military and economic aid to Viet- 
nam,?° Beijing did not have the resources to provide 
the sorts of credits that the Vietnamese needed 
after the end of the war—especially in light of grow- 
ing internal pressure for efforts to modernize China. 
The United States, for its part, showed an unwilling- 
ness to consider bilateral assistance to the Hanoi 
government because Vietnam had failed to adhere 
to the 1973 Paris accords in pushing for military 
victory in the south in 1975. That left the Soviet 
Union as the primary alternative source of help. 

Immediately after the Hanoi and Phnom Penh 
media began to publicize the border conflict in 
January 1978, Moscow threw its support openly to 
Vietnam. China tried briefly to mediate, but by Feb- 
ruary it had come out firmly on the side of Cam- 
bodia. In explaining this decision to the author, 
Chinese officials stressed the consistency of Chinese 
opposition to “‘regional hegemony.’’ They pointed 
out, for example, that China had supported Paki- 
stan against India, which aspired to a South Asian 
confederation embracing itself and its smaller 
neighbors like Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Burma, Nepal, 
and later Bangladesh. Moreover, they contended 
that the USSR endorses “‘regional hegemony”’ in 
the context of its drive for global ‘“‘hegemony”’ and 
that it therefore backed Vietnam against the ‘‘weaker 
party.’”°! This interpretation of the Indochina con- 
flict, of course, runs directly counter to that of the 
Soviets and Vietnamese.°¢ 
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The arrival of a Vietnamese party-state delegation 
in Moscow on November 1, 1978, for a visit that 
resulted in the signing of a treaty of friendship 
and cooperation with the Soviet Union. From left to 
right: Vietnamese Premier Pham Van Dong, Soviet 
party chief L./. Brezhnev, Vietnamese Communist 
Party General Secretary Le Duan, and Soviet Pre- 
mier A. N. Kosygin. 
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As a consequence of these alignments and per- 
spectives, the Cambodian-Vietnamese imbroglio 
took on the dimensions of—to use the words of 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, national security adviser to 
US President Carter—‘‘a Sino-Soviet war by proxy.’%? 
The emergence in the spring of 1978 of trouble on the 
Sino-Vietnamese border and strife over Vietnam’s 
alleged harassment of the 1.5 million ethnic Chinese 
in its population served to underscore the broader 
implications of the Indochina situation. Beijing held 
that these developments signaled Hanoi’s intention 
to launch a major war against both Cambodia and 
China.34 While disputes over the Paracel and Spratly 
island groups had generated tension between Viet- 
nam and China as early as 1974—/75, the two coun- 
tries had still managed to maintain a generally co- 
operative relationship, but now the spirit of co- 
operation vanished. China quickly canceled its aid 
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projects in Vietnam and ordered the withdrawal of 
its technicians. Moreover, it shut down three Viet- 
namese consulates in South China. 

It was shortly after this deterioration of Sino-Viet- 
namese relations that the Chinese and Japanese 
concluded their peace and friendship treaty, which 
was followed a few months later by the announce- 
ment of the normalization of Sino-American rela- 
tions. Faced with such apparent setbacks to its own 
interests, the USSR sought to recoup by stepping 
up its courtship of Vietnam. The Vietnamese were 
swift to respond. Vietnam had already become the 
10th full member of the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance (CMEA) in June 1978, and on 
November 3, 1978, Moscow and Hanoi signed a 
treaty of friendship and cooperation. Soviet Presi- 
dent Leonid Brezhnev termed this treaty of ‘“special 
significance” in view of China’s alleged military 
pressure on Vietnam.°° 

At the time of the signing of the Soviet-Vietnamese 
treaty, an Asian diplomat at the United Nations 
commented that when the USSR ‘signs a friend- 
ship treaty, there is trouble ahead.’°° This observa- 
tion proved quite prescient. Armed with the friend- 
ship pact with the Soviet Union, Vietnam began a 
full-scale invasion of Cambodia on Christmas Day, 
December 25, 1978, in ostensible support of an 
anti-Pol Pot insurgent group. In less than 15 days 
of concentrated air and ground operations, the 
Vietnamese and their Kampuchean allies had cap- 
tured three provincial towns, were besieging a fourth, 
and were threatening the capital city of Phnom 
Penh. On January 7, 1979, Phnom Penh fell to the 
combined Vietnamese and Cambodian forces.*’ The 
Vietnamese blitzkrieg bore a great deal of resem- 
blance to the operation of India against Pakistan in 
1971 that led to the creation of Bangladesh. 

Subsequently, to be sure, the Vietnamese began 
to encounter unexpected resistance from the rem- 
nant military forces of the Pol Pot regime as these 
had a chance to regroup and mount guerrilla acti- 
vities. AS one analyst has pointed out, the Viet- 
namese ‘‘evidently failed to learn the very lesson 
they taught the Americans—that weapons and 
armour count for little in a war against rural guerril- 
las in an unfriendly environment.’® Nevertheless, 
Vietnam, with Soviet arms supplies and Soviet dip- 
lomatic support, did succeed in deposing a govern- 
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Sino-Vietnamese hostilities in February 1979. At the left, Chinese forces chase survivors after captur- 
ing a Vietnamese barracks in the town of Lang Son; at the right, Vietnamese infantry units move north 


along National Highway One toward the scene of Sino-Vietnamese fighting, as Vietnamese refugees from 
the conflict move to the rear. 


—Photos by China Photo Service from Eastfoto and MacLear from Gamma/Liaison. 


ment friendly to China—indeed, a government which | in the area. In this connection, they probably were 
was China’s sole ally in Indochina. mindful of the consequences of the Soviet-backed 
invasion of Pakistan by India in 1971. While Beijing 
<a : had not condoned the Pakistan government's mili- 
China's Reaction tary actions in East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) and 
i oo fo ln lumccus" 1.1 Mad ‘not given Pakistan any assurance of military 
In this context, events in Cambodia represented | intervention against India in the war, the general 
a major diplomatic reversal for China in its bitter | perception in Asia was that China had been unable 
Struggle with the USSR for power and influence in | to stop the invasion of its ally. Moreover, the USSR, 
Asia. Although Beijing representatives, along with | by supporting India, had gained increased influ- 
those of the United States and Third World coun- | ence in South Asia. 
tries, condemned the Vietnamese invasion in dis- During his visit to the United States in late Janu- 
cussions of the matter in the UN Security Council, | ary and early February 1979, Deng Xiaoping signaled 
a Soviet veto prevented the Security Council from | Chinese intentions to move against Vietnam. He 
taking any action on the matter.°? Therefore, the | hinted that China might have to take some ‘“‘puni- 
Chinese decided to do something on their own, | tive measures” against the Hanoi government. At a 
even at the risk of inviting Soviet retaliation. Ap- | meeting with US senators, he was even fairly ex- 
parently, they felt that to sit idly and accept the | plicit on the subject. He indicated that ‘‘sometimes 
situation would give China a “‘paper tiger’ image in | we may be forced to do something that we do not 
Asia and enable the USSR to enhance its position | want to do.’*° By this juncture, US intelligence 
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sources were reporting that as many as 150,000- 
170,000 Chinese troops had massed along Viet- 
nam’s northern border.*! 

Despite President Carter’s expression of con- 
cern about the spread of war in Southeast Asia and 
despite later warnings by both the United States 
and the Soviet Union about the dangers of a “‘puni- 
tive’ Chinese strike against Vietnam, the Beijing 
government on February 17, 1979, announced that 
its troops had struck along much of the 600-mile 
Sino-Vietnamese border. According to the Viet- 
namese News Agency report of the same day, Chinese 
forces had attacked four Vietnamese border prov- 
inces, from Quang Ninh in the east to Hoang Lien 
Son in the west. In justification of this action, the 
Chinese claimed that ‘‘the Vietnamese authorities 
have of late continually sent armed forces to en- 
croach on Chinese territory” and thereby threatened 
“seriously the peace and security of China.”’ The 
Vietnamese, on the other hand, accused China of 
launching ‘‘an aggressive war all along the border 
of our country,” and they appealed to the USSR and 
“fraternal socialist countries” to ‘‘support and de- 
fend Vietnam.”’ Hanoi even asked the United States 
to take ‘‘appropriate measures to force Beijing for- 
ces to withdraw from Vietnam.’ 

Thus began full-scale Sino-Vietnamese hostilities 
which were to last for 17 days. Not until March 5 
did the Beijing government announce that it was 
withdrawing Chinese troops from Vietnamese terri- 
tory. By March 16, it reported that all its forces had 
returned to Chinese soil.*? 

In many respects, the Chinese operation resem- 
bled that of the 1962 Sino-Indian border war, in 
which Beijing, having tired of the ‘‘forward policy”’ 
of Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, mounted 
a military blitz to defeat and humiliate India.4* How- 
ever, the outcome of the recent Chinese under- 
taking has thus far been much less clear-cut than 
that in the earlier case. To be sure, China did man- 
age to give Vietnam a real military jolt and thus to 
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demonstrate that any country which signs a friend- 
ship treaty with Moscow is not necessarily immune 
to military actions by other major powers. Despite 
Moscow's admonitions about the consequences of 
any punitive measures against Vietnam on Beijing’s 
part, moreover, China succeeded in carrying out 
its intervention without provoking Soviet retaliation. 
Indeed, the Soviet Union showed itself to be a ‘paper 
tiger’ in certain ways. As a result, Beijing proved to 
any doubters in Southeast Asia that the USSR does 
not have unlimited capacities to exercise hegemony 
in the area, even in cooperation with a “proxy.” At 
the same time, the Chinese did not succeed in getting 
the Vietnamese to withdraw from Kampuchea, al- 
though the Chinese incursion into Vietnam may 
have provided the Pol Pot guerrilla forces with a 
new lease on life. In addition, Beijing seems to have 
pushed Hanoi’s Indochinese clients in Laos and 
Kampuchea to come out in open opposition to China, 
thereby reducing their room for maneuver vis-a-vis 
Vietnam.*° 

From an overall regional perspective, the Chinese 
invasion would appear to have had two important 
effects. First, against the backdrop of the Sino- 
Japanese treaty and the normalization of Sino- 
American relations, it has heightened the fears of 
the Soviets as well as the Vietnamese of an emerg- 
ing Chinese-Japanese-American entente directed 
against them.*® Second, it has simultaneously 
strengthened the tendency of the non-Communist 
Southeast Asian countries to try to compensate for 
the reduced American presence in the area by 
balancing the USSR and China off against one an- 
other. (Vietnam’s ouster of the Pol Pot government in 
Cambodia with Soviet backing, it should be noted, 
had raised questions about the viability of such an 
approach for the non-Communist Southeast Asian 
states, for these states are vulnerable to similar 
military adventures by Vietnam and its Soviet ally.) 
In some ways this effect may be the more important 
of the two, so it deserves more detailed discussion. 


Sino-Soviet Rivalry in Southeast Asia 


With the reduction of US involvement in South- 
east Asia in the 1970's and particularly in the wake 
of the Communist victories in Indochina in 1975, 
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many of the non-Communist countries in the re- 
gion felt concern about their security. The intense 
competition between Moscow and Beijing to take 
advantage of the lowered American profile to en- 
hance their own influence merely added to this con- 
cern. Sino-Soviet rivalry in the area has manifested 
itself in a variety of spheres. It has probably been 
most evident in the propaganda exchanges be- 
tween Moscow and Beijing. China has warned the 
Southeast Asian countries against letting ‘‘the [Sov- 
iet] tiger’ in at the back door while driving ‘‘the 
[US] wolf’ out at the front.4”? Moreover, it has high- 
lighted Soviet actions which it regards as detri- 
mental to the interests of these states. In the eco- 
nomic realm, for example, it has charged that the 
USSR has ‘“‘joined the desperate oil rush by send- 
ing oil specialist groups and engaging in oil explora- 
tion to greedily exploit the oil resources of the re- 
Sion, -*° 

Accusations of economic imperialism have also 
figured prominently in the Soviet barrage against 
China. According to Radio Peace and Progress on 
October 10, 1974, China is ‘‘determined to dom- 
inate the Southeast Asian market.’’ The broadcast 
went on to claim that China was using its capacity to 
provide the oil badly needed by many of the South- 
east Asian countries—especially Thailand and the 
Philippines—to secure its position in the area. 
Moreover, it contended that Chinese sales of cheap 
oil to Thailand and Japan were seriously damaging 
Indonesian oil exports. 

The USSR, however, has focused its propaganda 
on two issues where it apparently believes China is 
the most vulnerable—support of insurgent move- 
ments in Southeast Asia and the role of the Over- 
seas Chinese in the region. On the former ques- 
tion, Southeast Asian governments have displayed 
unease about Beijing’s dual approach. While the 
Chinese seek to persuade Southeast Asian rulers 
that China will not interfere with their efforts to 
quell the rebellions, the Chinese also endeavor to 
render enough moral support to the rebels to main- 
tain revolutionary credibility and to prevent the 
movements from falling under Vietnamese or Sovi- 
et sway. Attempting to exploit local apprehensions, 
the Soviets hammer home the theme that ‘‘diplo- 
matic relations are no hindrance when it comes to 
Beijing’s great-power meddling in the affairs of 
Southeast Asia.’’49 

Wath respect to the some 15 million Overseas 
Chinese, there are still problems of social integra- 
tion in several countries, and although Beijing has 
encouraged each individual Chinese community in 


the area to assume the nationality of its host coun- 
try and to abide by local laws, Southeast Asian sus- 
picions that Beijing might try to capitalize on the 
underlying tensions for its own purposes persist. 
The Soviets have attempted to exploit these sus- 
picions by portraying the Overseas Chinese as rapa- 
cious and subversive—in effect, Beijing’s fifth col- 
umn. Radio Peace and Progress commented on Janu- 
ary 6, 1976, that the Overseas Chinese in Indonesia 
“practically control the Indonesian economy and 
pocket a third of the national income.” ‘‘The ma- 
jority of Chinese immigrants,’’ Radio Vladivostok 
declared on July 2, 1975, ‘“‘are acquiescent tools in 
the Maoists’ hands, assisting them in pursuing a 
great-power policy in the countries of Southeast 
Asia.” 

Aside from the straightforward propaganda arena, 
Sino-Soviet rivalry has been evident in the realms 
of trade and aid, trade fairs, exhibitions, sporting 
and cultural events, and exchange of official visits. 
One favorite method whereby the USSR has sought 
to gain an edge over China in the economic sphere, 
for instance, has been the establishment of joint 
Shipping companies (e.g., with Singapore, Thai- 
land, and the Philippines). These offer freight rates 
on Soviet vessels below those established by the Far 
East Freight Conference.°° 

Faced with this competition as well as the fur- 
ther complication of growing Soviet-Vietnamese ties 
after 1975, the non-Communist leaders of South- 
east Asia strove to broaden their relations with the 
Communist states but to refrain from identifying 
with any of them. After 1975, for example, the Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, and Malaysia entered into full 
diplomatic relations with China, and top-ranking 
delegations from the Philippines, Malaysia, Thai- 
land, Singapore, and Burma visited China and re- 
ceived red-carpet treatment there. A number of the 
Southeast Asian states also entertained Vietnam- 
ese Premier Pham Van Dong in the summer of 1978 
on his tour of the area to sell his plan for a ‘‘zone of 
peace’”’ in the region. 

To be sure, there were important distinctions in 
attitudes among the non-Communist states of South 
east Asia. In the case of China, these became ob- 
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China cultivating its neighbors in Southeast Asia: in the photo to the left, Chinese Vice-Premier Li 
Xiannian (left) and Minister of Foreign Affairs Huang Hua (right) are welcomed to Manila by Imelda 
Marcos, Mayor of Manila and wife of Philippines President Ferdinand Marcos, in March 1978; in the 
photo to the right, Chinese Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping with Thailand’s Prime Minister Chamanan 
Kriangsak at Bangkok’s airport on November 5, 1978. 


vious during the visits that Chinese leaders made 
to the area in 1978. Vice-Premier Li Xiannian got a 
warm and enthusiastic welcome in the Philippines, 
and Deng Xiaoping met with the same sort of re- 
sponse in Burma and Thailand. The last two coun- 
tries were particularly solicitous in light of their 
desire for Chinese sympathy and support in deal- 
ing with pressing national security problems. Thai 
rulers were troubled about the threat posed by Viet- 
nam and its Laotian ally, while Burmese President 
Ne Win wanted Chinese cooperation in ending his 
country’s Communist insurgency. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, the reception was far more reserved. In Kuala 
Lumpur, where there is great sensitivity about China’s 
influence on communal problems in Malaysia as 
well as on the Malaysian insurgency, the govern- 
ment discouraged the presence of spectators at 
the airport when Deng arrived for a sojourn, and 
security precautions in the city were strict through- 
out his stay. During Deng’s visit to Singapore, a 
similar fear of Chinese influence on the local popu- 
lation (mainly ethnic Chinese) was evident.°! Al- 
though Deng did not stop in: Indonesia, his travels 
to other Southeast Asian countries produced com- 
mentary that shed light on Jakarta’s outlook toward 
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China. Prior to Deng’s trip in November 1978, China 
and Indonesia had appeared to be moving toward 
the resumption of diplomatic relations, severed in 
1967 in the aftermath of the abortive Communist- 
inspired coup of 1965. But some of Deng’s re- 
marks during his tour prompted Indonesian Foreign 
Minister Mochtar Kusumaatmja to declare that “‘the 
issue of Indonesia-China relations has gone back 
into mothballs.’’°? 

Nevertheless, the general trend in the area was 
toward greater openness to the Communist states, 
with an emphasis on balancing Soviet and Chinese 
influence. It was this trend that the Vietnamese 
invasion of Cambodia, with the USSR’s endorse- 
ment, threatened at least to distort. Because the 
invasion raised the specter of further Vietnamese- 
Soviet military adventures in Southeast Asia and 
thereby caused great concern in the non-Com- 
munist states of the area, it seemed to lay the 
groundwork for the emergence of a Pax Sovietica 
in Southeast Asia. 

With the Chinese incursion into Vietnam, how- 
ever, the non-Communist governments in South- 
east Asia appear to be set more firmly than ever on 
their newly established course. In March 1979, for 
instance, Malaysia and Indonesia launched ex- 
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ploratory talks aimed at mediation between China 
and Vietnam.°? It should be underscored, though, 
that there has been a subtle shift in the character 
of the nonalignment pursued by most of these 
governments. While they try to avoid being drawn 
into Sino-Soviet quarrels, they tend to be more 
_favorably inclined toward China than toward the 
USSR. Indonesia constitutes the one possible. ex- 
ception. 


The South Asian Dimension 


Perhaps the region that has been least touched 
by the winds of change sweeping over Asia during 
recent years is South Asia. By and large, both India 
and Pakistan, for example, have seemed locked by 
circumstances into old alignments. 

After the Janata party’s electoral victory in 1977, 
India’s new prime minister, Morarji Desai, indicated 
that his government would follow a policy of ‘““genu- 
ine’ nonalignment, thereby hinting that India would 
revise its ‘‘tilt toward Moscow.’’°4 Yet security con- 
siderations—New Delhi’s great dependence on 
Moscow for defense supplies—appear to have im- 
posed distinct limits on what the Janata govern- 
ment could do in this regard. In November 1978, 
Desai went to Moscow to reaffirm his country’s con- 
tinued friendly attitude toward the USSR.°° Similar- 
ly, when Indian Foreign Minister Atal Behari Vaj- 
payee was preparing to undertake a trip to China in 
1978 to discuss existing Sino-Indian differences, 
he traveled to Moscow to assure the Soviets that 
India’s overtures to Beijing would not alter Soviet- 
Indian ties.°© As a result, Pravda in a survey of 18 
months of Janata rule, could say that while the 
“coming into power of the Janata has introduced 
serious changes in the country’s internal political 
development. . .there has been a continuity in its 
foreign policy.’’°” 

The persistence of India’s close ties with the 
USSR has inevitably impeded any significant im- 
provement of Sino-Indian relations—especially in 
light of Sino-Soviet competition for influence in Asia 
generally. After the Janata party’s rise to power, 
Beijing did evince an interest in patching up its 
differences with New Delhi. However, the Chinese 
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were not prepared to abandon their posture on any 
of the issues on which the Indians displayed sensi- 
tivity. While China has always been willing to settle 
the border question with respect to the Northeast 
Frontier Agency, it has showed no willingness to 
compromise on the matter of the Aksai Chin in the 
west, for the Aksai Chin is inextricably linked to 
Chinese defenses in Xinjiang against the USSR. 
As regards Kashmir, Beijing continues to endorse 
the right of self-determination for the people of 
Kashmir. Finally, China has demonstrated no in- 
tention of ceasing to supply arms to India’s neigh- 
bors. Indeed, Chinese military aid to Pakistan has 
never stopped, and Beijing has begun to supply 
arms, on a very modest scale, to Bangladesh as 
well. 

What the Chinese essentially wanted, then, was 
to attenuate India’s links with the USSR. This pur- 
pose became crystal clear shortly before Foreign 
Minister Vajpayee was originally scheduled to visit 
Beijing in 1978. A New China News Agency article 
spoke of India’s ‘“‘good neighbor’’ relations with 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, and Nepal as 
“turning the key against superpower intrusion and 
interference,’’ and it depicted the new trend as 
“unfavorable to the Soviet Union’s strategy of carry- 
ing out expansion in South Asia in order to prepare 
for a drive for an Indian Ocean outlet.” It went on to 
quote with approval the following observation by 
the Japanese newspaper Yomiuri Shimbun: ‘‘The 
trend towards better mutual relations, reconciliation 


Soviet Premier A. N. Kosygin with Indian Prime 
Minister Morarji Desai in New Delhi in March 1979. 
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Indian Foreign Minister A. B. Vajpayee talks with 
Chinese Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping in Peking in 
February 1979. 


—Camera Press. 


and cooperation among the South Asian countries 
marks a departure from the combination with super- 
power type of relations which the Soviet Union has 
been striving to set up with India.’’°® 

Given the contrast in Indian and Chinese per- 
spectives, it is hardiy surprising that the efforts at 
rapprochement appear to have foundered, at least 
for the time being. Although Foreign Minister Vaj- 
payee was supposed to visit Beijing in the fall of 
1978, his ‘illness’ (presumably diplomatic in na- 
ture) forced a postponement of the trip. When he 
finally arrived in Beijing on February 12, 1979, his 
talks with Chinese leaders evidently did not go well, 
and he broke off the discussions on the pretext of 
China’s invasion of Vietnam. Moreover, India sub- 
sequently made a strong protest to Beijing about 
Chinese actions in Vietnam.°? These developments 
would seem to foreclose the possibility of an early 
improvement in Sino-Indian relations. 

To the extent that India has modified its basic 
international posture at all, the changes have come 
in its attitudes toward the United States. Although 
the Congress government of Indira Gandhi had 
prior to its fall in 1977 sought to reduce friction 
with Washington, the Janata government has pur- 
sued this policy with increased vigor. The warming 
of the US-Indian relationship has been dramatized 
by the visit of President Carter to India in 1977 and 
the return visit of Prime Minister Desai to the United 
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States in 1978. China, it should be noted, has ap- 
parently welcomed this evolution of Indo-American 
ties on the grounds that it reduces India’s preoccu- 
pation with Moscow. In view of the melioration of 
Sino-American relations, Beijing no longer seems 
to fear that the two superpowers will pursue a joint 
policy of containment against China—one of its 
nightmares during the 1960’s after the 1962 Sino- 
Indian war and the 1965 Indo-Pakistani war. 

Pakistan, for its part, has maintained its funda- 
mental orientation toward China. The explanation 
for its refusal to introduce greater flexibility into its 
foreign policy is complex. Pakistani leaders regard 
the USSR with a great deal of suspicion, not only 
because of its long-standing ties with India but 
also because of what they see as a more direct 
Soviet threat to Pakistan’s security. In recent years, 
Pakistan has been beset by political unrest in Balu- 
chistan and the Northwest Frontier, where demands 
for regional autonomy often cloak more ambitious 
secessionist schemes, and Afghanistan has tradi- 
tionally encouraged and supported the dissident 
elements. The 1978 coup in Kabul and the new re- 
gime’s pro-Soviet views are therefore of great concern 
in Pakistan. Concern over the implications of the Af- 
ghan situation has been heightened by the polit- 
ical instability prevailing in the rest of Pakistan. 
Since the military’s deposal of former Prime Minis- 
ter Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in 1977 on charges of rigging 
elections to parliament, there has been almost con- 
stant domestic strife with respect to Bhutto’s fate. 
This revolved, first, around whether to bring him to 
trial for involvement in the attempted assassina- 
tion of a political opponent that resulted in the death 
of the man’s father; then, after his conviction on 
the charge, around whether he should be executed; 
and, finally, around the decision of General Moham- 
mad Zia-ul-Hag, head of the military regime, to 
carry out the death sentence. Such strife has in- 
creased the opportunities for meddling by outside 
forces. 

To be sure, Sino-Pakistani relations have not 
been totally untroubled. Beijing, for instance, had 
urged Zia-ul-Haq to commute Bhutto’s death sen- 
tence, and Bhutto’s execution represented some- 
thing of an embarrassment to the Chinese. 

Nevertheless, in the face of US unwillingness to 
get enmeshed in South Asian quarrels as well as 
the signs of a certain degree of improvement in 
US-Indian relations, the Pakistan military govern- 
ment has seen little reason to alter Islamabad’s 
long-standing reliance on China for support. In 
September 1977, Zia-ul-Haq visited China and re- 
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affirmed his country’s continued and “‘unqualified”’ 
friendship.©° 

The Chinese, in turn, have taken pains to nur- 
ture close ties with Pakistan. In June 1978, Vice- 
Premier Geng Biao journeyed to Pakistan to open 
the Chinese-built Karkoram highway, carved through 
the mountains of northern Pakistan along the an- 
cient silk route.®! This highway gives China greater 
influence in the South Asian state and ultimate ac- 
cess to the port of Karachi on the Arabian Sea. In 
December 1978, about the time of Vietnam’s inva- 
sion of Cambodia, Vice-Premier Li Xiannian also 
made a hasty trip to Islamabad to reassure the 
Pakistanis of China’s unaltered support.®? 

Despite these continuities, South Asia has not 
been entirely immune to the sorts of changes oc- 
curring elsewhere in Asia. Bangladesh affords the 
best illustration. Capitalizing on the growing com- 
petition within the Communist world, and particu- 
larly between the USSR and China, the government 
of President Ziaur Rahman has sought to maintain 
links with a variety of nations. Having established 
formal relations with China in 1975, for example, 
Dacca worked assiduously to strengthen its ties with 
Beijing. In January 1977, Zia visited China, and he 
entertained Chinese Vice-Premier Li Xiannan and 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua in Bangladesh in March 
1978. Li and Huang received a reception in Dacca 
reminiscent of the ones accorded the late Premier 
Zhou Enlai during his stays in East Pakistan (now 
Bangladesh) in 1956 and 1966. Moreover, the talks 
between the Bangladeshi and Chinese leaders went 
exceedingly well, with both sides expressing satis- 
faction with their outcome.®? Outside the straight- 
forward diplomatic realm, Bangladesh has obtained 
Chinese assistance in the training of its air force 
personnel, some shipments of Chinese military 
Supplies, and Chinese help with its development 
projects. 

Although President Zia and his armed forces are 
strong backers of the Sino-Bangladesh connection 
and although the Sino-Bangladesh ties appear to 
enjoy popular endorsement, there has been evi- 
dence since the fall of 1978 that elements within 
the civil service—particularly within the Bangla- 
desh Ministry of Foreign Affairs—and the intel- 
ligentsia have reservations about how far the coun- 
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Chinese Vice-Premier Li Xiannian is welcomed to 
Dacca by Bangladesh President Ziaur Rahman on 
March 18, 1978. 
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try should move toward China. In December 1978, 
for instance, Vietnamese Vice Foreign Minister 
Phan Hien was received in Dacca right at the height 
of Sino-Vietnamese tensions. Such a gesture to 
China’s enemy no. 2 (the USSR being its enemy 
no. 1) was not calculated to please Beijing. Further- 
more, there has been discussion of the desirability 
of President Zia’s paying a visit to Moscow to bal- 
ance off the trip to Beijing. 

In another direction, President Zia has taken ten- 
tative steps to open up contacts with North Korea. 
He went to Pyongyang in August 1978 to lead the 
delegations from foreign countries for the 30th 
anniversary of the founding of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea. During his stay, he re- 
ceived a hero’s welcome. He also, incidentally, had 
the opportunity for another fruitful dialogue with 
Chinese Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping, who headed 
the Chinese delegation. 

While Nepal has for many years sought to pre- 
serve a balance between the two Asian giants on its 
borders—namely, India and China—it too has en- 
deavored to exploit the new flux in Asia for its own 
purposes. Specifically, King Birendra has proposed 
to designate his country a ‘‘zone of peace.’’ This 
proposal has met with somewhat different recep- 
tions from Nepal’s two large neighbors. During a 
trip to Kathmandu in December 1977, Indian Prime 
Minister Morarji Desai virtually rejected the idea, 
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while Deng Xiaoping on his visit to Nepal in Febru- 
ary 1978 expressed willingness to undertake “‘ob- 
ligations arising from it.’’° 


Summary and Prospects 


EE 


To capsulize the present situation, then, the in- 
ternational political system in Asia looks a good 
deal different than it did in the early 1970’s. The 
USSR now has treaties of friendship and coopera- 
tion with not only India but also Vietnam, and both 
Laos and Cambodia maintain close links with Viet- 
nam. China, in striving to counter Soviet influence 
in the area, has effected closer relations with Japan 
and the United States, although the parallel in- 
terests of the three still have distinct limits. With a 
few exceptions such as Pakistan, most of the smal- 
ler states of Asia have endeavored to diversify their 
links abroad to enhance their room for maneuver; 
moreover, the variety of their preoccupations in 
international affairs has brought about distinctions 
among them in how they deal with individual Com- 
munist countries. As a consequence, there is con- 
siderable diversity in the nature of their interna- 
tional ties in the region. 

But there remains the issue of how lasting the 
present pattern of relations will be. In trying to 
assess this matter, it is important to recognize at 
the outset that the determining considerations con- 
cern the largest powers active in Asia. Their relation- 
ships provide the parameters within which the 
smaller countries must operate and limit the degree 
of flexibility that these countries can exercise in 
working out their international ties. 

What, then, is the outlook with regard to the align- 
ments among the larger powers? In many respects, 
China constitutes the key factor. As long as Beijing 
continues to regard the USSR as its principal enemy 
and to see Vietnam as Moscow's stalking horse, it 
will probably perceive at least certain parallel in- 
terests with Japan and the United States in con- 
taining Soviet influence in Asia. The most that the 
Soviet Union can accomplish under such conditions 
is to decrease the parallel interests that draw China, 
Japan, and the United States together, and to so- 
lidify its own links with India and Vietnam. 

While Beijing has called for border talks with 
both the USSR and Vietnam, the prospects for 
major shifts in Chinese attitudes toward either ap- 


65. Based on the author’s discussions with senior Chinese 
diplomats in the United States, Bangladesh, and Pakistan. 


pear dim. As long as China remains committed to 
its rapid modernization program, its basic orienta- 
tion will lie toward the Western sources of assis- 
tance to that program. This orientation does not 
preclude an improvement of relations with Moscow, 
but such a development seems improbable unless 
Moscow greatly diminishes its support for Vietnam. 
The Chinese now view their conflict with Vietnam 
as long-term in nature because of Hanoi’s desire 
for ‘regional hegemony” in Indochina. Moreover, 
they appear determined to thwart Vietnamese am- 
bitions and feel confident of their abilities to do so 
eventually, if not over the short run. They argue, 
for example, that, just as anti-Indian feelings arose 
in Bangladesh soon after the 1971 Indo-Pakistani 
war, ‘‘national uprisings” will take place at some 
juncture against the Hanoi-dominated regimes in 
Cambodia and Laos. In this connection, they con- 
cede that the Pol Pot regime has likely disappeared 
forever (and shed no tears at that fact), but they 
hold that a national hero whom they can support, 
like Prince Norodom Sihanouk, will ultimately 
emerge in Cambodia.®° Given the USSR’s past 
eagerness to promote Leonid Brezhnev’s Asian 
security plan, however, it is not very probable that 
Moscow would be amenable to lessening its back- 
ing of the Vietnamese. 

Within the general framework created by con- 
tinued Sino-Soviet tension and rivalry, some mar- 
ginal changes in the contours of the existing pat- 
tern of relationships could conceivably occur. India, 
for instance, could seek to further strengthen its 
links with the United States as a means of expand- 
ing its room for maneuver vis-a-vis the USSR. Sov- 
iet-American relations could take a turn for the 
better—especially if a SALT Il agreement gets rati- 
fied by the US Senate—and there might thus be a 
narrowing of parallel American-Chinese interests. 
By the same token, heightened Soviet military ac- 
tivity in Asia could push China, Japan, and the 
United States closer together. It is even possible 
that Vietnam, deciding to deemphasize its ambi- 
tions in Indochina, could make new overtures to 
Japan and the United States as a means of decreas- 
ing its dependence on the USSR. 

Of these possible developments, the first is per- 
haps the most likely, with the others arranging them- 
selves at various lower levels on a ladder of prob- 
abilities. Yet none would dramatically alter current 
alignments in Asia. Thus, the chances are that the 
broad outlines of today’s international political sys- 
tem in Asia will persist for the foreseeable future. 
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‘|Cadres Policy 


in the Brezhnev Era 


By Robert E. Blackwell, Jr. 


uring each of the last two successions in the 
USSR, the Politburo of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (CPSU) has sought to 
swing the political balance toward collective leader- 
ship and away from personal rule.! After Yosif 
Stalin’s death, the Soviet security apparatus was 
almost immediately brought under joint leadership 
control and eliminated as a weapon in the political 
struggle. Following N.S. Khrushchev’s overthrow, 
his heirs replaced their patron’s freewheeling 
Cadres policies with a far less politicized approach 
in making personnel decisions.* These changes— 
perhaps one should call them reforms—have con- 
siderably narrowed the tactical options in the lead- 
ership struggle and thereby strengthened the in- 
Stitutional restraints against abuses of power by 
the more ambitious members of the Politburo.? 
Neither party leader since Stalin has been en- 
tirely able to overcome these constraints in his 
pursuit of power. Khrushchev’s demise would al- 
most certainly not have been possible had he been 
able to suppress his opponents by nonpolitical 
means. While he held a preeminent position among 
his colleagues, he still required their acquiescence 
to maintain his position.* L.l. Brezhnev, too, has 
adapted his leadership style and policies to these 


Mr. Blackwell is an analyst with the Office of Politi- 
cal Analysis, US Central Intelligence Agency (Lang- 
ley, VA), and a former Associate Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at Emory University (Atlanta, GA). His 
Studies of the Soviet party elite have appeared in 
Journal of Politics, Soviet Studies, Comparative 
Politics, and the American Journal of Political Sci- 
ence. The views in this article are those of the au- 
thor and should not be interpreted as representing 
the official views of the Central Intelligence Agency 
or the US government. 


limitations. He has apparently concluded that his 
own political fortunes are best served by identifying 
his administration with cadres stability and by 
avoiding controversial policies that would require 
him to struggle against the bonds of oligarchic 
control. 

The constraints on the use of terror and repres- 
SiON as a weapon in political infighting have become 
deeply ingrained in the Soviet system, and it is dif- 
ficult to foresee circumstances under which the 
USSR is likely to return to the dark days of Stalinist 
repression. By contrast, the durability of the con- 
trols on use of cadres policy in the political strug- 
gle remains uncertain. Although such depoliticiza- 
tion of cadres policy provides considerable politi- 
cal protection against abuses of power by a party 
chief, it has led to a significant decline in elite 
turnover during the last 14 years and has greatly 
reduced the entrance of younger elites into the 
leadership. There likely exist opposition and re- 
sentment among some lower-level officials with 
respect to policies that make advancement so slow. 
It is conceivable that an aspirant to the post of 
CPSU General Secretary might try to enlist the sup- 
port of such officials in a future succession struggle. 

Nevertheless, most of the party and government 
leaders in the CPSU Central Committee have a 


1. Western scholars disagree, however, about the extent to which 
the Soviet political system now exhibits oligarchic tendencies. See T. 
H. Rigby, “The Soviet Leadership: Towards a Self-Stabilizing 
Oligarchy?” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), October 1970, pp. 167-91; Grey 
Hodnett, “The Pattern of Leadership Politics,” in Seweryn Bialer, Ed., 
Domestic Determinants of Soviet Foreign Policy, forthcoming, Chap. 
5; Myron Rush, Political Succession in the USSR, 2nd ed., New York, 
NY, Columbia University Press, 1968; Robert G. Wesson, ‘Monarchy 
or Oligarchy: Problems of Leadership,” paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science Association, Washington, 
DC, Sept. 5, 1972. 

(For fns. 2-4, see page 30.) 
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Strong interest in supporting rules that guarantee 
cadres stability. These provisions have given them 
political security and extended their tenure at the 
top. Their support, therefore, will most probably go 
to a leader perceived to be in much the same mold 
as Brezhnev, not a man who has strong policy views, 
is outspoken, and displays great ambition. This 
need not prevent the emergence of a powerful 


2. This change has been observed by several students of Soviet 
politics. See the articles by Jerry Hough, “Soviet Elite: Il. In Whose 
Hands the Future?” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
March-April 1967, pp. 18-25; ‘The Soviet System: Petrification or 
Pluralism?” ibid., March-April 1972, pp. 25-45; and ‘“‘The Brezhnev Era: 
The Man and the System,” ibid., March-April 1976, pp. 1-17. See also 
Christian Duevel, “The Central Committee and the Central Auditing 
Commission Elected at the 24th CPSU Congress,” Radio Liberty 
Research (Munich), No. 46, 1972; Seweryn Bialer, ‘‘The Soviet Political 
Elite and Internal Developments in the USSR,” in William E. Griffith, 
Ed., The Soviet Empire: Expansion and Détente, Lexington, MA, 
Lexington Books, 1976, pp. 25-55; T. H. Rigby, “The Soviet 
Leadership. ..”; and Richard Topping, ‘The CPSU Under Brezhnev: 
Trends in Administration and Recruitment,” paper presented to the 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Slavic Studies, Washington, DC, Oct. 13-16, 1977. 

3. The post-Khrushchev leadership likewise sought to prevent the 
party chief from assuming a government role in addition to his party 
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Party leader L. |. Brezhnev addresses the 23rd Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on 
March 29, 1966. At this congress the CPSU eased requirements for turnover in its leading organs. 
Seated to the left is party secretary M. A. Suslov; and to the right, Premier A. N. Kosygin. 
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leader, but would-be general secretaries will in all 
likelihood follow a strategy similar to Brezhnev’s in 
advancing their cause. Thus, the trend insulating 
personnel questions from the political struggle will 
probably persist in the post-Brezhnev era, and in- 
stitutional support for collective leadership there- 
by will be strengthened. 

In what follows, | will explore in detail the stability 


position. Although this decision has never been officially announced, 
P. A. Rodionov, currently the Soviet Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
asserts that the October 1964 plenum of the CPSU Central 
Committee that ousted Khrushchev decided that it would be 
“inexpedient” to allow anyone to simultaneously hold the offices of 
CPSU First Secretary and Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers 
as Khrushchev had. See P. A. Rodionov, Kollektivnost’—vyshiy 
printsip partiynogo rukovodstva (Collectivity—The Highest Principle 
of Party Leadership), Moscow, Politizdat, 1967, p. 219. While this 
injunction has not been breached directly, the current CPSU leader L. 
|. Brezhnev, following East European practice, in June 1977 assumed 
the chairmanship of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

4. Commenting on this development, Seweryn Bialer has noted that 
“the absence of terror and the disappearance of the institution of the 
absolute leader transformed divisions within the elite from a 
secondary phenomenon in the Soviet political process. ..intoa 
primary fact of Soviet political life.” Bialer, “The Soviet Political 
Elite. ..,” p. 34. 
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of cadres policy in the Brezhnev period (contrasting 
it to Khrushchev’s policy) and the implications of 
this tendency for the Soviet political system and a 
post-Brezhnev succession. 


Stability of Cadres at the Top 


Notwithstanding a party rule that still mandates 
a steady level of turnover within the elite, this ob- 
jective has not been attained, nor for that matter 
has it even been aggressively pursued.°® Party of- 
ficials at virtually all levels of the political system 
have enjoyed increased security in office. The de- 
creasing probability of political demotion has been 
especially evident in the party’s national organs, 
the CPSU Central Committee and the Central Au- 
diting Commission.® In contrast to the situation in 
the Khrushchev era, members have had a very 
good chance of retaining their leadership status 
within the central elite during the Brezhnev years 
(see Figure 1). Cadres stability—marked by the 
percent of members reelected to these bodies— 
has been higher at each of the three party con- 


Figure 1. Reelection Rates for Members 
of the CPSU Central Committee (CC) and 
Central Auditing Commission (CAC), 1956-76? 
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the given year (in the case of 1956, the percentage relates to members 
elected at the 1952 congress). 
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gresses since Khrushchev’s removal than it was in 
either 1956 or 1961. Leadership continuity, more- 
over, has steadily increased throughout the Brezh- 
nev period, advancing from a reelection rate of 73 
percent in 1966 to 83 percent in 1976. 

While this increased political security is evident 
for virtually all segments of the party elite, some 
groups have benefited more than others, as can be 
seen in Figure 1. The higher one’s status within 
the central elite, the greater the likelihood of re- 
taining a seat at the next party congress has been. 


5. As originally adopted at the 22nd CPSU Congress in 1961, this 
rule required fixed levels of turnover of cadres in party organizations 
at all levels of the political system. See Charlotte Saikowski and Leo 
Gruliow, Eds., Current Soviet Policies 1V, New York, NY, Columbia 
University Press, 1962, p. 36. 

That this statute had provoked a negative reaction in the top party 
elite became clear during the 18 months prior to the 23rd CPSU 
Congress (held in March-April 1966). For example, M.S. Solomentsev, 
then First Secretary of the Rostov Oblast Committee (obkom), 
dramatically noted at the March 1965 CPSU Central Committee 
plenum that the statute created too much fluctuation among party 
cadres, and he asserted that Communists “demand a change to this 
stipulation.” Plenum tsentral’nogo komiteta kommunisticheskogo 
partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, stenograficheskiy otchét, 24-26 marta 1965 
(continued on page 32, with fn. 6) 


Figure 2. Reelection Rates of Members 
of the CPSU Central Committee and Central 
Auditing Commission by Job Profile? 
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Almost 90 percent of those elected full members of 
the Central Committee in 1971 were reelected in 
1976; only about three quarters of the members of 
the Central Auditing Commission retained their elite 
status. This differentiation contrasts with the situa- 
tion under Khrushchev. The late leader’s purge of 
the central elite in 1961 did not give preferential 
treatment to those with higher status within the 
elite; Central Committee members were only slight- 
ly less likely to be replaced than members of the 
Central Auditing Commission. 

It is equally obvious that representatives of the 
party apparatus have received the most favorable 
treatment under Brezhnev (see Figure 2). Through- 
out the period, they have consistently been more 
likely than their government counterparts to main- 
tain their places within the leadership. Government 
officials, in turn, have been retained at a higher 
rate than either representatives of the military or 
what might be termed ‘‘symbolic elites’’—workers, 
peasants, or the members of the intelligentsia. What 
this means, of course, is that even the meager rates of 
turnover registered in the top elite during the Brezh- 
nev period are inflated by disproportionately high 
turnover in those elements not close to day-to-day 
political administration. That party and government 
apparatchiks have benefited most from the policy 
of cadres stability is not surprising, since their 
pressure for it was a major factor in its adoption. 

While insuring greater job protection for existing 
members of the CPSU’s highest organs, the party 
leadership has opened the way for some additions 


(Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. Stenographic Report. March 24-26 1965), Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1965; pp. 119-20. Such views had been expressed earlier in 
the CPSU journal Partiynaya zhizn’ (Moscow), No. 20, 1964, pp. 3-7, 
and were soon echoed by Leningrad City First Secretary G. Popov, 
Lipetsk City Committee First Secretary A. Putrya, Uzbek Republic 
Secretary V. Lomonosov, Komsomol Secretary B. Pastukov, and 
Georgian First Party Secretary V.P. Mzhavanadze. See Pravda 
(Moscow), May 30, 1965; ibid., May 25, 1965; Se/’skaya zhizn (Moscow), 
Aug. 11, 1965; Partiynaya zhizn’, No. 16, 1965, pp. 7-15; and Zarya 
vostoka (Tbilisi), June 29, 1965. 

In his speech to the 23rd CPSU Congress, Brezhnev agreed with 
most of the criticism, although he did acknowledge the need for some 
general provision requiring renewal of cadres and promotion of young 
and energetic workers in party committees. The revised statute 
adopted at this congress deleted reference to required rates of 
turnover, while continuing to call for renewal of cadres. For 
Brezhnev’s comments, see Saikowski and Gruliow, Eds., Current 
Soviet Policies V, Columbus, OH, American Association for the 
Advancement of Slavic Studies, 1973, p. 28; and for the new statute, 
see ibid., p. 159. In all subsequent commentary, the party leaders have 
continued to pay lip service to renewal of cadres while in practice 
maintaining a high degree of stability in cadres assignments. 

6. The Central Committee has been a traditional focus of elite 
analysis for students of Soviet politics. The CC’s membership reflects 


Table 1. Continuity of Cadres 
in CPSU Central Organs, 1956-762 
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to the top elite by increasing the size of these bodies. 
The combined membership of the Central Commit- 
tee and Central Auditing Commission in 1976 to- 
taled 511, almost 30 percent more than the 395 
members elected in 1961 under Khrushchev, and 
the full membership of the Central Committee has 
risen about 65 percent in this period (from 175 to 
287).’? Despite this expansion, however, previous 
incumbents have constituted a growing proportion 
of the members of the two top party bodies, increas- 
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the party’s functional, geographic, and ethnic divisions. See Michael 
P. Gehlen and Michael McBride, “The Soviet Central Committee: An 
Elite Analysis,” American Political Science Review (Menasha, WI), 
December 1968, pp. 1232-41; Robert H. Donaldson, “The 1971 Soviet 
Central Committee: An Assessment of the New Elite,” World Politics 
(Princeton, Nu), April 1972, pp. 382-409; Frederic J. Fleron, Jr., 
“Cooptation as a Mechanism of Adaptation to Change,” Polity 
(Amherst, MA), Winter 1969, pp. 176-201; Duevel, “The Central 
Committee ...”; Robert V. Daniels, “Office Holding and Elite Status: 
The Central Committee of the CPSU,” in Paul Cocks et al., Eds., 
Dynamics of Soviet Politics, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 
1976, Chap. 5. 

In deriving the data presented in the present article, the author has 
drawn extensively upon the 1958, 1962, 1966, 1970, and 1974 volumes 
of Deputaty Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR (Deputies of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo “Izvestiya Sovetov Deputatov 
Trudyashchikhsya SSSR”; the 1961, 1966, 1971, and 1977 editions of 
Yezhegodnik bol’ shoy sovetskoy entsiklopedii (Yearbook of the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, Izdatel ’stvo “Sovetskaya 
Entsiklopediya; and his personal files. In the figures and tables, the 
data are calculated through the end of 1978, except in Table 8, which 
includes appointments made in January 1979. 

7. For more on the significance of the expansion of the Central 
Committee, see Daniels, “Office Holding and Elite Status...,” 
pp. 79-80; and Duevel, “The Central Committee... ite 
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Table 2. Generation of Party Entry of Those 
Elected to CPSU Central Organs Since 1961? 


(in percent) 
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Covers members of the CPSU Central Committee and Central 
Auditing Commission. 


ing from only 40 percent in 1961 to 72 percent in 
1976 (see Table 1). 

The net result is that the Soviet elite has aged 
considerably, and the average length of service in 
top positions has grown.® Perhaps more significant, 
there has not been sufficient room to infuse large 
numbers of the post-Stalin group of party members 
into the leadership.? As a consequence, this politi- 
cal group remains vastly underrepresented among 
top elite cadres. While approximately 70 percent of 
all current party members joined after 1952,!° only 
17 percent of the combined membership of the 
Central Committee and Central Auditing Commis- 
sion comes from this generation (see Table 2). 
Moreover, even this figure overrepresents their true 
Significance in the leadership. People from this 
group are much more likely to be found within the 
ranks of the less powerful Central Auditing Com- 
mission than within the Central Committee and to 


8. In 1961, members of the party’s central elite on the average were 
51.7 years old and had served a combined total of 3.9 years in the 
Central Committee or Central Auditing Commission. By 1976, these 
averages had risen to 57.4 and 8.3. For full members of the Central 
Committee, the change was even greater, going from 52.2 and 5.8 in 
1961 to 59.4 and 11.0 in 1976. For a more extensive discussion of 
these trends in the Central Committee, see Joseph P. Mastro and 
Vincent E. McHale, ‘“‘Age Patterns and Apprenticeships in the Central 
Committee of the CPSU: Some Comments on the Emergent 
Gerontocracy,” paper presented to the Ninth World Congress, 
International Political Science Association, Montreal, Canada, 

Aug. 19-25, 1973. 

9. According to Borys Lewytzkyj, ‘‘the real significance of the 23rd 
Party Congress is that it demonstrated the determination of the Party 
leaders—the war generation—to keep the younger generation out of 
power.” See Borys Lewytzkyj, “Generations in Conflict,” Problems of 
Communism, January-February 1967, p. 39. 

10. This estimate is based on official Soviet data published in 1977, 
which showed that about 67 percent of all party members had less 
than 20 years of party seniority. Another 15 percent had 21-30 years 
of seniority. See Partiynaya zhizn’, No. 21, 1977, pp. 25-43. 
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serve as ‘‘symbolic’’ representatives rather than to 
occupy party or government managerial slots. De- 
monstrative of this last point, 38 percent of the 
post-1952 generation of leaders now in the Central 
Committee or the Central Auditing Commission do 
not hold key party or government posts. 


Stability at Lower Levels 


The continuity observed in the membership of 
central elite organs during the Brezhnev years can 
also be discerned in similar institutions at lower 
levels of the party apparatus. Turnover of political 
leadership in the 14 republic politburos in the 
Brezhnev era has been roughly half what it was in 
the Khrushchev period (see Table 3).!! Although 
turnover does vary considerably by region, cadres 
Stability has been greater under Brezhnev in each 
region and in 12 of the 14 republics. Fully 10 of the 
14 republics averaged over two removals a year 
from their politburos under Khrushchev, but no 
republic has averaged more than 1.7 during the 
post-Khrushchev years. 

This same trend is apparent in republic party 
secretariats, although the turnover rates are uni- 
formly lower for both periods (see Table 4).!* Over- 
all, turnover in republic secretariats has been 26 
percent lower under Brezhnev than it was under 
Khrushchev. In 10 of the 14 individual republic 
secretariats, the average yearly turnover rate has 
decreased under Brezhnev. In this period, not one 
of the republic secretariats has experienced a turn- 
over rate greater than one change a year, whereas 
in the Khrushchev years eight fell into this category. 

Finally, the post-Khrushchev leadership has 
opted for unprecedented continuity in positions 
constituting the backbone of the party and govern- 
ment administrative hierarchy—ministers in the 
USSR Council of Ministers and first secretaries of 
party obkoms. Khrushchev used structural reor- 
ganizations as well as cadres changes to shake up 
the composition of these two groups. The creation 


11. Grey Hodnett’s book on recruitment trends within republic party 
organizations provides a detailed analysis of turnover in key positions 
in the republic hierarchies. See Leadership in the Soviet National 
Republics: A Quantitative Study of Recruitment Policy, Oakville, 
Ontario, Mosaic Press, 1978. 

There are, of course, no data for the largest Soviet republic, the 
RSFSR, which has no politburo. 

12. Ibid. See also John H. Miller, ‘““Cadres Policy in Nationality 
Areas: Recruitment of CPSU First and Second Secretaries in Non- 
Russian Republics of the USSR,” Soviet Studies, January 1977, 
pp. 3-36. 
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Table 3. Turnover of Republic Politburos, 
1955-78 


(average number of personnel changes per year) 


Under Krushchev Under Brezhnev 


Table 4. Turnover of Republic Secretariats, 
1955-78 


(average number of personnel changes per year) 


Under Krushchev Under Brezhnev 


Republic (1955 to (Nov. 1964 Republic (1955 to (Nov. 1964 

cluster Republic? Oct. 1964) thru 1978) cluster Republic? Oct. 1964) thru 1978) 
Baltic 6.7 1.7° Baltic 12 1.4 
Estonia 1.9 4 Estonia All 4 
Latvia 2.6 45 Latvia 7 6 
Lithuania Zee 6 Lithuania 4 4 
Western republics 4.6 sae Western republics 225 1.9 
Belorussia 12 itt Belorussia 6 6 
Moldavia Daye 9 Moldavia 9 6 
Ukraine 2 eA Ukraine 10) | 
Caucasus 6.2 4.7 Caucasus S10) 2.4 
Armenia 1.6 1.7 Armenia Ht 6 
Azerbaydzhan Zao eS Azerbaydzhan eZ 8 
Georgia Pal: Lay, Georgia id LO 
Central Asia ies 6.0 Central Asia 525 x fe 
Kazakhstan Zul 1.6 Kazakhstan iS 1.0 
Kirgiziya ee ipl Kirgiziya wel! W) 
Tadzhikistan 2.6 Ty Tadzhikistan 5 6 
Turkmenistan Pate. eal: Turkmenistan Isl 6 
Uzbekistan Sore th Uzbekistan 5 4 
TOTAL 30.8 16.6 TOTAL We 9.0 


@The Russian republic has no politburo. 
>The inconsistency of the figure for total changes in this region is 
a result of rounding down of the figures for each of the republics. 


NOTE ON METHODOLOGY: The data were computed by determining 
the total removals from candidate or full membership for each republic 
politburo during the two indicated periods and by dividing these totals 
by 10 for the 10 years of the Khrushchev period and by 14 for the 14 
years of the Brezhnev period. Since Khrushchev did not fully emerge as 
the most important Soviet leader until 1955, post-Stalin changes from 
1953 through 1954 were not included. 


of the sovnarkhozy (regional economic councils) in 
1957 abolished many of the central ministries and 
in the process deposited many of their chief tenants 
in far less important posts in the provinces. The 
bifurcation of the party apparatus in 1962 also 
could have led to the systematic turnover of cadres, 
but Khrushchev’s ouster in October 1964 prevented 
full completion of the process.'’ With the post- 
Khrushchev reinstitution of traditional organiza- 
tional forms, cadres stability returned. The Brezh- 
nev administration has been loathe to push job- 
holders from office. Only 42 ministers have left the 
USSR Council of Ministers in the last 14 years, and 
of these 19 died in office, while an additional 10 
retired on pension.'4 

The turnover rate for obkom and kraykom (kray 
committee) first secretaries has also been much 
lower under Brezhnev, roughly half what it was 
under Khrushchev.!® If we look at figures for the 


8The Russian republic has no politburo. 


NOTE ON METHODOLOGY: Same as in Table 3, except applied to 
changes in republic party secretariats. 


five most populous Soviet republics (see Table 5), 
we see that on the average there were only 13 re- 
movals from obkom leadership positions a year 
under Brezhnev, as compared to 27 removals a 
year in the Khrushchev years. While the degree of 
decline in obkom leadership turnover varies by 
region, each republic shows a lower rate in the 
post-Khrushchev period. For the RSFSR, this change 
has been particularly dramatic. Roughly 28 per- 
cent of the oblasts in the RSFSR have not had a 
leadership change since Brezhnev took office, and 
another 50 percent have changed only once. During 
the Khrushchev period, the figures were 5 and 28 
percent respectively. Such stability in the RSFSR 
is especially significant inasmuch as there is no 
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13. John Armstrong makes this point in “Party Bifurcation and Elite 
Interest,” ibid., April 1966, pp. 417-30. 

14. In large part, this calculation is based on data in T.H. Rigby, 
“The Soviet Government since Khrushchev,” Politics (Bedford Park, 
N.S.W., Australia), No. 12, May 1977, pp. 5-22. 

15. See T. H. Rigby, “The Soviet Regional Leadership: The Brezhnev 
Generation,” for a discussion of obkom recruitment trends in the 
RSFSR since 1965. 
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Table 5. Turnover of Obkom First Secretaries 
in the Major Republics, 1955-78? 


(average number of changes per year) 


Under Khrushchev Under Brezhnev 


(1955 to (Nov. 1964 
Republic Oct. 1964) thru 1978) 
RSFSR 14.2 5.9 
Of which: 
Ethnic oblasts® 34 Nee 
All others Ital 4.7 
Ukraine ah ts Ghal 
Belorussia is! 1.0 
Kazakhstan 4.6 Zal 
Uzbekistan 2.0 bil 
TOTAL 26.6 1ee2 


8For purposes of this study, the term ‘‘obkom first secretaries” 
includes first secretaries of party committees of krays, oblasts, 
autonomous republics, and autonomous oblasts. 
Includes autonomous republics and autonomous oblasts. 


NOTE ON METHODOLOGY: Removal of an obkom first secretary was 
considered a case of turnover even if the individual was assigned to 
another comparable position in another oblast, kray, autonomous 
republic, or autonomous oblast. 


republic party organization there. Thus, the vast 
majority of the 76 oblast-level party first secretaries 
are directly under the control and nomenklatura 
(appointment power) of the party center. More im- 
portant, the party leaders of most of these oblast- 
-level jurisdictions have ex-officio status in the par- 
ty’s central leadership.!®© In effect, then, stability in 
the RSFSR obkom leadership relates directly to 
stability in the Central Committee and Central Au- 
diting Commission. 


Limiting the Effect of Turnover 


Despite the high level of cadres stability since 
1964, the current leadership is not the same as the 
one Brezhnev inherited. Gradually, almost im- 
perceptibly, over the 14 and a half years since the 
coup against Khrushchev, the leadership in the 


16. See Daniels, ‘Office Holding and Elite Status ...”; Peter Frank, 
“Constructing a Classified Ranking of CPSU Provincial Committees,” 
British Journal of Political Science (London), No. 4, 1974, pp. 217-30; 
and Mary McAuley, “The Hunting of the Hierarchy: RSFSR Obkom 
First Secretaries and the Central Committee,” Soviet Studies, October 
1974, pp. 473-501. 

Of the RSFSR’s 76 obkoms, those in the 6 krays, 49 oblasts, and 16 
autonomous republics are directly subordinate to Moscow. The 
obkoms in the 5 autonomous oblasts are subordinated to the party 
committee of the respective krays in which the autonomous oblasts 
are located. 
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USSR Council of Ministers and in the oblast, re- 
public, and central party organizations has sub- 
stantially changed. However, this evolution has 
generally not had an unsettling effect on the lead- 
ership. This is largely because there has been a 
marked decline in politically motivated removals 
and an increase in regularized promotion oppor- 
tunities. 

For example, under Khrushchev it was relatively 
rare for individual obkom first secretaries to die in 
office or to retire. Instead, political demotion was 
the most common cause of turnover, accounting 
for almost 50 percent of all transfers from this posi- 
tion (see Table 6). The situation has changed dra- 
matically since 1964. Under Brezhnev, the share 
of those leaving obkom first secretaryships for rea- 
sons of death or retirement has increased sharply, 
while the share of those leaving because they were 
demoted has declined markedly. Of the five re- 
publics examined in Table 6, only the Ukraine is at 
variance with this pattern. This is explained by the 
numerous shifts occasioned by the factional dis- 
pute between Brezhnev and Ukrainian party chief 
P. Ye. Shelest within the national leadership and 
the latter’s eventual purge from the Ukrainian lead- 
ership and replacement by Brezhnev’s associate, 
V.V. Shcherbitskiy. 

Even more important, reliance on ‘‘natural’”’ pro- 
cesses for the removal of cadres from the CPSU 
Central Committee and Central Auditing Commis- 
sion has also been increasing during the Brezhnev 
years (see Table 7). Although death and retirement 
accounted for only 27 percent of the removals of 
party and government officials from these organi- 
zations at the 23rd CPSU Congress in 1966 (the 
first following Khrushchev’s removal), 60 percent 
of the turnover in this category at the 25th CPSU 
Congress in 1976 was attributable to these causes. 
Consequently, not only has the rate of removal from 
the central leadership declined, but so too has the 
importance of political factors as a reason for those 
departures that do occur. Elites who have attained 
Central Committee or Central Auditing Commission 
Status, therefore, can confidently expect to main- 
tain their status until they reach retirement age— 
barring a serious political miscalculation. 

The leadership has also deemphasized partisan 
politics in filling vacant posts in the central elite, 
effectively providing an institutional barrier against 
exploitation of gradual leadership turnover for 
political advantage. This is particularly evident in 
appointments to the USSR Council of Ministers 
and to obkom first secretaryships. Since many 
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Table 6. Reasons for Removal of Obkom First Secretaries 
under Khrushchev and Brezhnev, in Major Republics? 


(in percent) 


RSFSR Ukraine Kazakhstan Uzbekistan Belorussia Total 
Cause of removal K? BP K B K B K B K B K B 
Death or retirement Fesy a gh = akelgst —- Able! AS] LG = 20.0 = Lah Tl 22080 
Demotion 549 36:1, 20.0 -455°~63.0. 30.0 45:0 ~33.3. 38.5) 1307 435) Soe 
Lateral move Bratch file) 4 ype, IOS Sheesh. BBO). oy 7sf. 2301 725, 6peee ore 
Promotion (1S GLio PT 244905 2177... 20:07 8300" 20.0. 53.85 (38:5 ele 6 eee 
Number of removals ae 83 45 44 46 30 20 ILS) 13 ils} 266 185 


@The term ‘“‘obkom” here includes party committees of krays, oblasts, autonomous republics, and autonomous oblasts. Only obkoms that existed 
during both administrations were used in these calculations. 
K refers to appointments made under Khrushchev from the demotion of G.M. Malenkov in 1955 to October 1964; B refers to appointments 
made since October 1964. 


NOTE ON METHODOLOGY: The concepts of demotion, lateral move, and promotion clearly involve subjective analytical judgments. In general, an 
assignment was considered a demotion if any of the following occurred: (1) the individual transferred to other work with no further specification of 
assignment; (2) the individual lost central elite status after being reassigned; or (3) the individual was assigned to lower-level republic duties in the 
party or comparatively lower-level slots in the government bureaucracy —e.g., as a deputy minister or a deputy head of a Central Committee depart- 
ment. An assignment was considered to be a lateral move if the individual’s political status was not substantially affected. Assignment to another 
obkom first secretaryship, to an ambassadorship, or to ministerial rank within the USSR Council of Ministers would fit this category. An assignment 
was considered a promotion if the individual’s status was improved. Assignments such as to the Central Committee or as a republic party secretary, 
as deputy chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, or as chairman of a republic council of ministers were defined as meeting the definition of 


promotion. 


such posts afford the incumbent ex-officio mem- 
bership or candidate membership in the CPSU 
Central Committee, manipulation of appointments 
to vacancies in these positions could ultimately al- 
low an ambitious leader to alter the composition of 
the Central Committee and create a strong base of 
factional support. However, the evidence clearly 
suggests that for the most part such manipulation 
has not occurred in the Brezhnev years. 

lf we look at new appointments to the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers in this period (see Table 8), we find 
that a clear preference has been given to those in 
secondary positions in the respective ministries or 
closely related ones.!” Over the period from 1966 
through January 1979, nearly 72 percent of those 
appointed had held a post within the government 
bureaucracy prior to their ministerial assignment, 
and 62 percent came from positions closely related 
to the post they filled. Moreover, almost 50 percent 
of all top ministerial assignments made since 1972 
have gone to individuals in leading positions within 
the ministries they were selected to head, and 
eight of the nine new ministers appointed since the 
25th CPSU Congress had served as deputies to the 
ministers they replaced. By contrast, leading work 
in the party apparatus has become less relevant as 
a prior experience for new ministers, accounting 
for only slightly more than one fifth of all replace- 


17. See also Rigby, “The Soviet Government. ..,” for a discussion of 
the pattern used to fill ministerial vacanies since 1964. 


ments since 1972. 

A similar pattern of increasing “in-house” re- 
placement has been apparent for appointments to 
those obkom first secretaryships where the in- 
cumbent is virtually assured of election to the Cen- 
tral Committee at the next party congress. Thus, as 
can be seen in Table 9, under Brezhnev some 72 
percent of obkom first secretaries appointed in the 
RSFSR—where almost all obkom first secretaries 
are granted Central Committee status—came from 
among the subordinates of the previous incumbents 
(as compared with only 41 percent under Khrush- 
chev).!8 This rise paralleled the virtual abandon- 
ment of the Khrushchevite practice of cross-posting 
first secretaries from one obkom to another in the 
RSFSR and a sharp reduction in the selection of 
obkom first secretaries from within the ranks of the 
Central Committee apparatus. 

This tendency to promote from within in the case 
of obkoms where the first secretary is normally ac- 
corded Central Committee status is also observ- 
able in the other four republics examined here— 
the Ukraine, Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, and Belorus- 
sia—although far fewer obkoms in these republics 
enjoy this status. The likelihood of a new first sec- 
retary coming from among the subordinates of the 
previous incumbent is greater for such obkoms (37 


a 


18. Rigby’s comparison of incumbent obkom first secretaries in the 
USSR in 1965 and 1976 reaches a similar conclusion. See Rigby, ‘The 
Soviet Regional Leadership. ..,” pp. 13-14. 
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percent of the time) than for obkoms not so honored 
(27 percent of the time).!9 

In other respects, i.e., when the appointment is 
not of significance to the composition of national 
party organs, staffing patterns in these four repub- 
lics in the Brezhnev period have differed markedly 
from those in the RSFSR. Overall, the practice of 
recruitment from within has not increased notice- 
ably in any of these republics, and in Belorussia 
and the Ukraine it has substantially declined. Cross- 
posting of obkom first secretaries rose in Kazakh- 
stan, Uzbekistan, and the Ukraine, while Belorus- 
Sia drew primarily on cadres at the republic level 
for its obkom replacements. These variations prob- 
ably stem from the greater autonomy enjoyed by 
republic leaders since 1964, as well as from the 
factional struggle that rocked the Ukraine during 
this period. 


Peaceful Coexistence with the Apparat 


Clearly, there has been a change in the regime's 
approach to cadres selection, promotion, and de- 
motion. High-level officeholders have been virtually 
guaranteed a considerable degree of continuity in 
office. Death and retirement have become the 
normal patterns for removal from such positions, 
and the filling of vacancies has taken place in a 
more regularized and predictable manner. 

The security enjoyed by apparatchiks over the 
last 14 years presents us with a paradox, however. 
Unlike his predecessors, Brezhnev has achieved 
great political authority and even a dominant politi- 
cal position without making extensive use of the 
manipulation of cadres in the process. Moreover, 


19. The importance of the promotion of local officials into key 
positions has been emphasized since 1967. A CPSU Central 
Committee decree in March of that year criticized the Estonian 
leadership for promoting into central republican organs party officials 
who lacked sufficient local experience. Partiynaya zhizn’, No. 6, March 
1967, pp. 8-12. At the same time, Leningrad obkom leader V.S. 
Tolstikov found fault with district-level committees in his region for 
not promoting their local talent. Pravda, Mar. 29, 1967, pp. 2-3. 

Brezhnev, much as he did with the issue of cadres stability, 
endorsed the priority given at the 24th Party Congress (1971) to local 
promotions, noting that the center sends cadres to the provinces 
“only in exceptional circumstances.” Current Soviet Policies V, p. 37. 

Most recently, Yu. Razumov, deputy head of the Central 
Committee’s Organizational and Party Work Department, reported that 
“the overwhelming majority of secretaries of oblast, kray, and republic 
CPSU committees. .. were local personnel.” He further observed that 
this was understandable, “for everywhere numerous cadres of well- 
trained workers ... have been trained.” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 14, 
September 1977, p. 55. The implication was that there was little 
objective need to fill key vacancies with outsiders. 


Table 7. Reasons for Removal of Party and Govern- 
ment Officials from Central Party Organs, 1966-76? 


(in percent) 


Party congress year 


Reason for removal 


Death 
Retirement 
Demotion 


Number of cases 


2From the CPSU Central Committee and Central Auditing 
Commission. The category ‘‘government officials’’ used here excludes 
representatives of the military. 


having obtained this power, he has apparently not 
sought to consolidate his position by creating an 
elite loyal only to him.2° To the contrary, Brezhnev 
has, in practical terms, linked his administration 
with cadres stability, turning a potential weakness 
into a source of strength. 

Does this development mean that the powers of 
the General Secretary have been limited? Put an- 
other way, could Brezhnev change the policy if he 
wanted to do so, and if he could, why is it he has 
not? These questions, of course, go to the heart of 
the matter. If, indeed, barriers have been erected, 
then collegial rule—in spite of Brezhnev’s obvious 
authority—has become more institutionalized in 
the Soviet Union. If, however, the pattern we have 
observed has resulted more from the present Gen- 
eral Secretary’s method of operation than the col- 
lective’s intent, this practice may not be very en- 
during or significant. 


20. This does not mean that Brezhnev has not maneuvered a 
number of protégés into posts at te highest levels. He has, in fact, 
had considerable success in gradually transforming the membership 
of the Politburo and Secretariat into groups more supportive of his 
position. Of the seven Politburo members forced from office in the 
1970’s—V. P. Mzhavanadze, P. Ye. Shelest, G. |. Voronov, A. N. 
Shelepin, D. S. Polyanskiy, N. V. Podgornyy, and K.T. Mazurov—none 
could be described as close to Brezhnev. On the other hand, of the 
ten appointees to full Politburo membership in the 1970’s, three (K. U. 
Chernenko, D. A. Kunayev, and V. V. Shcherbitskiy) were protégés, and 
five others (Yu. V. Andropov, A. A. Gromyko, A. A. Grechko, F. D. 
Kulakov, and D. F. Ustinov) appear to have had good relations with 
him. Of the four appointees to candidate membership in the Politburo, 
three (G. A. Aliyev, Chernenko, and V. V. Kuznetsov) also are strong 
supporters. In addition, Brezhnev in the mid-1960’s maneuvered his 
chief competitors—Podgornyy and Shelepin—out of the Secretariat, 
and during the 1970’s he promoted two close associates (Chernenko 
and K. V. Rusakov) to this body. 

It has also been observed that officials from Dnepropetrovsk 
(Brezhnev’s home area) have enjoyed preferential treatment in the 
competition for key vacancies. See Joel C. Moses, “The Case of 
Dnepropetrovsk: Regional Cohorts and Political Mobility in the Soviet 
Union,” Soviet Union (Pittsburgh, PA), No. 3, 1976, pp. 63-91. 
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Promotion from within: five ministers in the USSR Council of Ministers promoted from the rank of dep- 
uty minister or deputy chief in the mid—1970’s and then elected to full or candidate membership in the 
Central Committee shortly thereafter at the 25th CPSU Congress in March 1976. From left to right: 
B. V. Bakin, Minister of Installation and Specialized Construction Work, promoted from deputy minister 
in May 1975, full CC member; L. M. Volodarskiy, Chief of the Central Statistical Administration, pro- 
moted from first deputy chief in August 1975, CC candidate member; |. D. Sosnov, Minister of Transport 
Construction, promoted from first deputy minister in March 1975, CC candidate member; N. V. Talyzin, 
Minister of Communications, promoted from first deputy minister in September 1975, CC candidate. 
member; and V.N. Polyakov, Minister of the Automotive Industry, promoted from deputy minister in July 


1975, CC candidate member. 


In my view, the policy followed during the Brezh- 
nev era reflects both collegial restraints and per- 
sonal preferences of the General Secretary. There 
was Clearly strong sentiment within the Soviet po- 
litical establishment at the time of Khrushchev’s 
fall to curtail arbitrary abuses of power and observe 
the forms of collective leadership. Brezhnev ob- 
viously chose to swim with this tide rather than 
resist it. He probably recognized that if he opposed 
efforts by the rank and file to increase their politi- 
cal security, his own position would be endangered. 
In light of Khrushchev’s fate, he may well have 
concluded that in the absence of terror, reliance 
on the traditional methods of building one’s power 
was not a good long-term strategy. Such manipula- 
tive tactics could, at best, achieve only momentary 
gains, while they ran the risk of heightening the 
latent opposition to him. 

We may also ask whether Brezhnev has really 
wanted such power. Jerry Hough, for example, has 
observed that Brezhnev’s party colleagues do not 
in their speeches give the impression that he ‘“‘is 
engaged in some struggle against the bonds of 
oligarchical control.”’?! Moreover, the Soviet leader’s 
policy objectives, unlike those of Stalin and Khrush- 
chev, have not been so dramatic, innovative, or 
controversial that he needed to accumulate power 
to overcome the resistance. He has sought primarily 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


to balance competing interests rather than to chal- 
lenge key institutional groups, to reach consensus 
rather than promote discord.?* This middle-of-the- 
road course has in turn inhibited the emergence of 
significant opposition within the elite and any cor- 
responding need for systematic replacement of 
personnel. 


Cadre Politics and the Succession 


Even though cadres policy has not been a major 
weapon of political combat since Khrushchev, one 
Cannot view this development as an indicator of a 
constitutional limitation on the use of leadership 
power. The Soviet system falls far short of achieving 
such formal restraints. Political strategy is still dic- 
tated more by personal choice than by rules and 
regulations. Nevertheless, the trend discussed 
above does suggest what might be called a ‘‘creep- 
ing institutionalization” of the political struggle.23 

Whether such an approach to cadres policy be- 


21. Hough, ‘The Brezhnev Era...,” p. 6. 

22. Hough and Bialer also make this point. See ibid., p. 5; and 
Bialer, ‘The Soviet Elite....” 

23. See Hodnett, ‘‘The Patterns of Leadership Politics,” fora 
brief discussion of the difference between constitutionalization and 
institutionalization. 
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comes permanent may well rest largely on the 
character of the next Soviet succession. Whatever 
the varieties of succession that might occur (and 
there are many), one can discern certain underlying 
forces encouraging stability and others working for 
change. The relative strength and balance of these 
contending forces during a succession will signifi- 
cantly affect not only whether cadres policy be- 
comes more or less institutionalized, but also the 
character of the succession itself. What then are 
these factors, and how might they influence suc- 
cession developments? 

The CPSU elite, of course, with its various diver- 
gent interests and perspectives, will be a major 
force in shaping the succession. Barring an un- 
foreseen shakeup in Brezhnev’s last years, this 
elite is already in place. It has been shaped and 
developed by policies of the current administration. 
Since stability has not benefited all equally, how- 
ever, it is very likely that there exist groups opposed 
to the current approach which could be mobilized 
in a succession struggle. 

With respect to current cadres policy and the 
effect it has had on careers, the party elite may be 
divided into three distinct constituencies. First, 
there are the obvious beneficiaries of the current 
policy: senior party and government officials who 
occupy top managerial positions in their respective 
bureaucracies. This group, although the smallest 
of the three, is naturally the most politically signifi- 
cant and powerful. Largely born between 1910 and 
1920 and recruited into the party’s ranks from 
1938 to 1945, these men dominate the party’s 
Central Committee. Cadres stability has signifi- 
cantly assisted their elevation to elite status and 
extended the length of their service at the pinnacle 
of the Soviet political system. Any decision to in- 
crease the rate of cadres turnover, not to mention 
reactivation of the use of personnel assignments 
as a tool in the political struggle, would substan- 
tially increase the probability of their removal from 
the elite. As a result, they clearly have a stake in 
perpetuating the status quo and during the suc- 
cession period will probably support the leader- 
ship faction most clearly identified with this goal. 

The second, and by far the largest constituency 
within the elite establishment, is formed by party 
officials who, for the most part, entered the party 
after Stalin’s death and now hold leadership posi- 
tions below the central and republic levels. The 
high degree of stability engendered by the current 
approach to cadres policy has limited their ad- 
vancement opportunities and increased the com- 
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Table 8. Career Origin of Appointees 
to the USSR Council of Ministers, 1966-78? 


(in percent) 


Year of appointment 


Previous position 1966-72 1973-78 1966-78 
Government bureaucracy 62.5 79.3 fale, 
Of which: 

Same ministry 1235 48.3 34.0 

Related ministry® ATT Vii? 28.3 

Other sh8. 13.8 9.4 
Party apparatus S/t2 20.7 28.3 
Of which: 

National post TRS 6.9 9.4 

Regional post AS AG) 13.8 18.9 
Number of cases 24 29 53 


@These data cover new appointments to the Council after 
restoration to its pre-Khrushchev form in 1965. Given the substantial 
alterations in the size and structure of the Council during the 
Khrushchev period, any comparisons of changes in that period with 
those in the Brezhnev era would be misleading. 

Din the period 1966-72, there were 8 new ministries created, which 
accounted for 33 percent of all new appointments to the Council. 
Since then, only 3 new ministries have been created, which accounts 
for the sharp decline in appointments from “related ministries.” 


petition for those slots that have opened up. While 
such competition may be potentially healthy, the 
result probably has been frustration, resentment, 
and perhaps even alienation within the ranks. This 
group, therefore, represents a natural ally for leaders 
who believe that the USSR is suffering from ‘“‘hard- 
ening of the arteries’’ and needs new approaches 
to some of its systemic problems. Such a leader 
might be Leningrad party chief G.V. Romanov, who 
has publicly argued that ‘‘an excessively long stay 
in the party apparat in the same position can fre- 
quently cause loss of interest in the work”’ and that 
attention should be given to how such individuals 
‘“‘can best be used in the future.’’*4 

There is a third constituency, however, that is 
neither totally swayed by power and privilege nor 
completely frustrated by inability to advance quick- 
ly, and it will probably play a key role in determining 


24. Grigoriy Romanov, Kommunist, No. 5, March 1972, p. 57. 
Romanov has actively implemented this philosophy during his tenure 
as party leader in Leningrad Oblast. Since 1970, he has appointed four 
new obkom second secretaries, eight obkom secretaries, two gorkom 
(city committee) first secretaries, three gorkom second secretaries, 
and nine gorkom secretaries. 

By and large, however, these changes have not occurred at the 
expense of departing incumbent officials. None of the total of nine 
obkom officials who have changed jobs since 1970 has been clearly 
demoted, end only six of the fifteen city officials have suffered as a 
result of personnel shifts. Just three of these six, moreover, had 
initially received their appointments during Romanov’s tenure. 
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whether the relatively depoliticized approach to 
cadres policy becomes a permanent feature of 
Soviet politics. Individuals in this group, recruited 
mainly from the post-World War || generation of 
party members, have already reached the career 
takeoff stage and hold key subordinate positions to 
the ministers and obkom first secretaries who now 
form the core element of the Soviet political elite. 
Since this group will profit the most from existing 
procedures, they have a strong reason to support 
the current system. On the other hand, in view of 
the lengthy apprenticeship they must endure as 
well as the concern among younger functionaries 
generally about the lack of fresh ideas and the 
stagnation at the top, members of this group might 
be sympathetic to the need for leadership turn- 
over.*° A Politburo faction committed to reinvigo- 
rating Soviet policy, therefore, might be able to 
draw on this constituency for backing during a 
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Smolny, headquarters of the Great October Socialist Revolution, now houses the Leningrad Oblast and 


succession as its members obtain senior elite status. 

On the whole, the political balance that is re- 
flected in the career objectives of these three elite 
constituencies favors stability. Only if an over- 
whelming Politburo majority believed that change 
and rejuvenation of the elite was essential to the 
health of the system would the status quo bias of 
the senior elements in the Central Committee be 
overridden. This degree of unity, however, is not 
very likely in the context of succession politicking. 


25. Although leadership age and health are obviously a sensitive 
subject, recent articles in the Soviet press have strongly hinted that it 
is time for some senior leaders to step down. For example, an 
unsigned article in a party journal called for the movement of young 
workers into leading positions because ‘older cadres” are no longer 
in sufficiently good health to perform their duties ‘with the necessary 
energy and activity.”’ See “Some Questions of CPSU Cadres Work in 
Current Conditions,” Voprosy istorii KPSS (Moscow), August 1978, 

p. 66. Even earlier, on Mar. 5, 1977, Pravda printed a story urging 
elderly and infirm leaders—prebably including Brezhnev—to retire. 
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City Party Committees. In the insert is G. V. Romanov, Leningrad Obkom First Secretary, and a Candi- 


date Member of the Politburo of the CPSU. 
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Table 9. Location of Previous Position for First Secretaries 
Appointed by Khrushchev and Brezhnev to Obkoms in Major Republics? 


(in percent) 


Location of last RSFSR Ukraine Kazakhstan Uzbekistan Belorussia Total 
previous position KP BP K B K bE K B K B K B 
Same oblast AOR) 2e28 OOO 4 4e? ae LOLb ee 2 ee es) 2860 65010) 433235 74025 14912 
Different oblast 3 6am CSO Ot ee ee 4 Ose Onn SO 4 a4) Oe 26-60 25-0l8 35,98. 34.0 

(first secretary 

in former oblast)° (AOE Nlosz mr Gye (Zone nn 9S) e(Sied eels) (26.3) 107.10) (27-3), (L628) C194) 
Republic post 5.0 Spike! yey aes) eile” giharlhy Sexe :¥ s sele riots” valtlaysBs bevity Ry! i all | 12.6 
National post 17.3 8.9 - - 2.4 Ze. - - ~ - 95 4.2 
Number of cases 139 79 46 43 41 36 22 P24 14 12 262 191 


8The term “obkoms” here includes party committees of krays, oblasts, autonomous republics, and autonomous oblasts. Only obkoms that 
existed during both administrations were used in these calculations. 
K refers to appointments made under Khrushchev from the demotion of G.M. Malenkov in 1955 to October 1964; B refers to appointments 
made since October 1964. 
°As a percent of those assigned from different oblasts. 


The sensitivity of cadres questions alone would | excessive cadres stability has led to a reduction of 
make development of a consensus difficult. How- | initiative, creativity, and productivity within the 
ever persuasive the logic for developing a better | party leadership and that an effort to rejuvenate 
method of circulating elites, no Soviet leader is | the elite is essential. Furthermore, the removal of 
likely to accept such changes in view of their likely | at least some Brezhnev supporters along with him 
consequences on his own political future. More- | might further weaken the forces favoring stability. 
over, those in the leadership who are not so ambi- Second, and perhaps more probable than a coup, 
tious and powerful have an obvious interest in con- | cadres policy could be affected by increasingly 
straining their more aggressive associates and will | heated debate within the leadership over how to 
almost certainly resist an attempt by anyone to ob- | deal with a number of serious and difficult econom- 
tain a general mandate for change; where replace- | ic problems—namely, sagging economic growth 
ments become unavoidable, they probably will | rates, insufficient agricultural production, looming 
seek to narrow the choice to generally acceptable | energy shortages, and growing consumer demand.?’ 
Candidates from within the established elite. Although these problems and others are already evi- 
Despite this built-in elite bias for stability, serious | dent, there is at present no indication that the cur- 
reexamination of present practices could occur | rent leadership is willing to tackle them head on. 
given the right circumstances. One such setting | Potential solutions are too controversial and the 
might be a coup. While the potential for such an | prospects for success too uncertain for Brezhnev 
event is slight, it cannot be entirely discounted. | to risk much political capital at this stage. 
Due to the considerable authority Brezhnev pos- This passivity, however, is not likely to continue 
sesses, his leadership is crucial to the evolution of | after Brezhnev leaves. A decade of partial neglect 
Soviet policy on important foreign and domestic | has already complicated the prospects of correc- 
questions. Yet his health is frail, and his ability to | tive measures, and the implications of further delay 
exercise such leadership may be questionable in | should be evident to many members of the Soviet 
the future.2© If some of his colleagues come to be- | elite. Nevertheless, considerable controversy over, 
lieve this is a problem, the probability of a coup | what needs to be done is likely. For some—older 
against him will rise. Such a coup would involve, as | and more senior—leaders, the present priorities, 
it did in 1964, a rather broad coalition with diverse | organizational forms, and managerial techniques 
viewpoints. A conspiracy against Brezhnev would | have virtually become enshrined as dogma. These 
also necessarily require extensive planning. The 
conspirators would have to reallocate leadership 


positions among themselves and determine the 26. Over the last two years, numerous Western press reports have 
noted a marked change in Brezhnev’s appearance and speech. See 


policy course they wished to Pursue. In this con- The Washington Post, Jan. 21, 1977, p. 14, and Mar. 31, 1977, p. 31; 
text, some plotters might make the argument that | The New York Times, May 5, 1978, p. 1, and Mar. 28, 1979, p. 4. 
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leaders are likely to argue that change should be 
directed primarily toward making the existing sys- 
tem more efficient through administrative tinkering, 
rather than. toward rejuvenating it in terms of both 
policies and elites. 

But younger and less senior leaders may feel no 
particular loyalty to the conventional way of doing 
business; instead, they would probably prefer to 
define the issue in terms of correcting ills and 
stimulating development through major policy de- 
partures. Clearly, the proponents of radical change 
have the more onerous task. Proposals to shift 
priorities and revamp organizations—with an im- 
plicit shifting of cadres—would stimulate consid- 
erable controversy and threaten the existing insti- 
tutional and political distribution of power. The 
ensuing debate, moreover, would force party of- 
ficials to make choices that could endanger their 
own political futures as well as violate their sense 
of the proper way of running things. 

Finally, the prospects for a more politicized ap- 
proach to personnel policy in the post-Brezhnev 
era would grow if a particularly ambitious and clever 
leader who believed change was essential became 
General Secretary. The office’s power might be ex- 
ploited to curtail the collective’s control over policy 
in general and cadres matters in particular. As head 
of the Secretariat, the General Secretary is in a 
unique position to direct the verification of fulfill- 
ment of party directives and the assignment of party 
cadres to key positions throughout the Soviet bu- 
reaucracy. He presumably has some control over 
the agenda and timing of Secretariat meetings and, 
perhaps, even the flow of information to its mem- 
bers. In addition, as the party’s administrative 
head, he is ‘‘first among equals” within the Polit- 
buro, and he might be able to exploit such status to 
effect changes that further enhance his position. 

Although it would be a mistake to underestimate 
the power potential of this office, it is important to 
recognize that the new General Secretary is likely 
to inherit the post with diluted authority. Succes- 
sion has tended to bring at least an initial degrada- 
tion in the power of the General (or First) Secre- 
tary’s role relative to that of his predecessor. More- 
over, in the post-Stalin era each successor has 
been more limited than his predecessor in choosing 
tactics for expanding his power vis-a-vis the col- 
lective. Khrushchev, for example, gained power in 
part on the premise that he would not use it to 
terrorize his colleagues. Besides this limitation, 
Brezhnev has apparently not had a free hand in 
manipulation of cadres assignments. Quite con- 


ceivably, a new General Secretary’s colleagues, 
guided by the lessons learned from Brezhnev’'s use 
of the position, will attempt to add new restrictions, 
further limiting his tactical options. 


Prognosis 


Against the background of conflicting pressures 
for continuity and change, ‘‘stability of cadres”’ will 
be one of the more difficult issues that a new lead- 
ership must face in the post-Brezhnev era. More- 
over, there is a high degree of political sensitivity 
attached to this question since it is closely related 
to the ability of any leader to acquire greater politi- 
cal power. Debate on this issue will therefore prob- 
ably intensify the political cleavages within the new 
leadership. As a result, policy formulation in other 
areas may become a more contentious process. 

Nevertheless, while the future character of cad- 
res policy remains uncertain, political forces favor- 
ing an approach emphasizing continued stability 
seem to have the upper hand. The hopes of anyone 
who aspires to the top leadership would thus ap- 
pear dim unless he is able to garner the support of 
the entrenched establishment in the succession 
infighting. Consequently, it seems likely that the 
present approach to cadres assignment will survive 
Brezhnev. 

At a minimum, such a development would be a 
significant step toward the institutionalization of 
power relationships within the regime, for it would 
strengthen the collegial aspects of leadership de- 
cision-making. It would make the surmounting of 
oligarchic barriers to greater personal rule difficult. 
Hence, policy formulation would continue to reflect 
leadership consensus more than individual dictate. 
In this environment, the leadership style pioneered 
by Brezhnev would become the model for ambitious 
leaders to follow. Although such a situation would 
not prevent the emergence of a strong General 
Secretary—indeed, Brezhnev has skillfully demon- 
strated the potential for acquiring personal power 
in this kind of an environment—future party leaders 
would, like Brezhnev, find the political system 
much less subject to their control or domination 
than either Stalin or Khrushchev did. 


27. See US Central Intelligence Agency, National Foreign 
Assessment Center, ‘Soviet Economic Problems and Prospects,” ER 
77-10326U, July 1977, and “Prospects for Soviet Oil Production,” ER 
77-10270, April 1977, both available through DOCEX, US Library of 
Congress, Washington, DC. 
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AMONG THE PROBLEMS con- 
fronting Communist societies to- 
day, some of the most important 
are those provoked by pervasive 
economic change. Managing a 
large economy, whether by central 
planning or through the market 
mechanism, would be fairly easy if 
only the basic forces at work: re- 
mained stable. If changes were 
limited in scope, information needs 
would be modest, and minor ad- 
justments could be made by trial 
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and error. Currently, however, 


many basic forces are in motion, 
dislocating economic structures 
all over the world. Competition 
between economic systems now 
focuses critically, therefore, on 
their ability to deal with ongoing 
structural change.! 


1. The present essay attempts to link a 
rather disparate set of studies; | am grateful 
to Morris Bornstein for helping me trace the 
connections. 
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As the largest of the socialist 
economies, the Soviet Union has 
not been immune to these major 
changes. Nor, as we shall see, 
has it yet found adequate ways of 
responding to them. The methods 
that built the present economy 
served Soviet purposes well for a 
generation, but now they are prov- 
ing stubbornly resistant to the 
challenge of change. 

One area in which fundamen- 
tal and problematic changes have 
been occurring is in the sub- 
stance of economic property and 
property rights. Men have tradi- 
tionally thought of property in 
concrete, physical terms, taking 
the form of land, houses, fac- 
tories, etc. However, in the law, 
in economics, and in political 
theory, the concept of property 
takes on an intangible dimen- 
sion, involving a bundle of rights 
relating property to its owners. 
Over the long term, as the scale 
of economic organizations has 
grown, ownership has been sepa- 
rated from control. In the West, 
the separation has freed corpo- 
rate management from detailed 
Supervision by stockholders. In 
the USSR, centralized minis- 
terial supervision has circum- 
scribed the operational authority 
of enterprise management. More- 
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over, as Frederic Pryor’s admira- 
ble treatise on property and in- 
dustrial organization shows, the 
distribution of control of indus- 
trial property in eight Western 
nations is also becoming more un- 
equal even as inequality in the 
distribution of ownership of wealth 
has been decreasing. Extending 
his analysis from wealth to in- 
come, Pryor observes that in both 
East and West nations in which 
economic control is centralized 
tend to display a more nearly 
equal distribution of income. “‘In 
other words,” he states, ‘‘there 
appears to be an inverse rela- 
tionship between income equal- 
ity and equality of control rights” 
(p. 334). 

Stressing the complexity of 
forces at work and the intricacy 
of the implications flowing from 
these trends, Pryor is cautious in 
drawing conclusions. It seems in- 
creasingly evident, however, as 
will be argued below, that the 
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present locus of control rights in 
the USSR is far from optimal. 

A second area of long-run 
change relates to mastering mod- 
ern technology. Specifically, it in- 
volves moving from the employ- 
ment of existing methods to the 
generation of new methods. In 
the Soviet case, from the late 
1920's through the middle 1950's, 
capital expansion centered on the 
former approach—the building 
of an enormous stock of fixed 
capital embodying the tech- 
nology of the late 1920’s. A prom- 
inent example was the auto- 
mobile works at Gorkiy, where the 
Ford Motor company was called 
on to help build a very large in- 
tegrated plant for producing 
Model AA trucks and Model A 
passenger cars. As John Hardt 
and George Holliday note in their 
contribution to the collection of 
essays about the impact of tech- 
nology on Communist societies 
edited by Frederic Fleron, mas- 
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tery of this technology required 
the whole of the 1930’s, and So- 
viet authorities deliberately chose 
not to complicate the learning 
process by incorporating improve- 
ments like the V-8 engine that 
Ford introduced in 1932 (Fleron, 
p. 197). Under Stalin, managers 
and workers throughout heavy 
industry and transportation were 
pressed to bring new facilities up 
to their designed operating levels 


or beyond and to build dupli- 


cate plants incorporating exist- 
ing technology without significant 
changes. Outside of defense-re- 
lated industries, there was very 
little technological progress in 
the USSR from the mid-1930’s to 
the mid-1950’s. 

Meanwhile, in the West, a re- 
newed industrial revolution spread 
throughout industry and also 
brought substantial changes in 
agriculture, transportation, and 
construction. Major new  pro- 
cesses and products—the digital 
computer, petrochemicals and 
plastics, a wide range of elec- 
tronic devices, numerically con- 
trolled machine tools (to name a 
few)—transformed most Western 
economic activity. Since the mid- 
1950's, the USSR has been in- 
troducing these new processes 
and products gradually into its 
high-priority sectors, but not 
without major problems of high 
costs, poor quality, and delays. 

In a third major global develop- 
ment, limitations on resources 
and environmental constraints 
are inducing a shift toward stress 
on the quality rather than the 
quantity of growth, a search for 
materials-conserving methods, 
and a desire for cost-effective 
production methods. These pres- 
sures have begun to be felt in the 
Soviet economy. Until the 1960's, 
expansion of Soviet output could 
be founded primarily on addi- 
tional labor working with addi- 


tional fixed capital, i.e., from 
increasing inputs rather than 
from making all inputs more pro- 
ductive. Though population growth 
was modest, many millions were 
drawn into the labor force, and 
great efforts went into multiply- 
ing the stock of capital plant and 
equipment, especially in indus- 
try. That era has come to an end. 
Extensive growth must now give 
way to intensive growth, since 
marked additions to the labor 
force are no longer in sight and 
increased capital no longer yields 
high returns. 

Thus, as the Soviet Union seeks 
to sustain its economic expan- 
sion in competition with capitalist 
societies, it faces a set of inter- 
related challenges. Growing in- 
ternal constraints—stemming 
from both demographic factors 
and limitations on natural re- 
sources—argue for the develop- 
ment or application of the latest 
production techniques and of new 
institutional arrangements that 
will permit the Soviet economy to 
shift to an intensive, productivity- 
oriented pattern of growth. How 
is the USSR responding to these 
challenges? Which aspects of the 
Soviet system need to change? 
Will the needed changes funda- 
mentally alter the character of the 
system? Clearly it is too early for 
conclusive answers to such ques- 
tions. However, some useful in- 
sights into these matters emerge 
from the studies under review. 


TURNING FIRST TO the problem 
of technological innovation, we 
find that the Soviet system poses 
certain inherent obstacles to it. 
Successful technological innova- 
tion comes only at the end of a 
series of stages beginning with a 
finding in pure science and mov- 
ing through research laborato- 
ries, pilot projects, test and eval- 
uation procedures, initial limited 
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production, and finally full in- 
tegration into ongoing large-scale 
production. The Soviet system 
has been seriously deficient, es- 
pecially in the late stages of this 
long sequence. 

Even in pure science, the way 
has not been smooth. As Leo- 
pold Labedz notes in his contribu- 
tion to the collection edited by 
John Thomas and Ursula Kruse- 
Vaucienne, central authority in 
Russia ever since Peter the Great 
founded the Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1724 has sought periodi- 
cally to foster pure science and 
direct its applications toward solv- 
ing practical problems. Yet as 
Robert Miller points out in his 
portion of the joint study with T. 
H. Rigby, the Academy under the 
Tsars was an alien body staffed 
primarily by foreign scientists; its 
work rarely contributed to im- 
proving domestic technology. 
During the years 1922-28—the 
“golden years’ as Zhores Med- 
vedev calls them in his volume 
Soviet Science—pure science 
flourished in the USSR, but there- 
after in most fields it was distorted 
or suppressed under Stalin. Since 
Stalin’s death, the pure sciences 
have had ample financial sup- 
port. For example, N. S. Khrush- 
chev launched a program of ‘‘du- 
plication” (Medvedev, pp. 62-68) 
under which Soviet science was 
to catch up with and surpass the 
West through the creative dupli- 
cation of Western scientific feats. 
In nuclear physics and space 
technology, impressive results 
were indeed achieved. Never- 
theless, the Communist Party 
has remained unwilling to let So- 
viet scientists participate freely 
in the reciprocal exchange and 
international communication that 
appear to be essential for genu- 
inely creative work at the fron- 
tiers of knowledge. 

The USSR puts enormous ef- 
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forts into the intermediate stages 
of the innovation process, devot- 
ing some 3.5 million scientists 
and technicians and about 20 
billion rubles (perhaps 4 percent 
of Soviet GNP) annually to re- 
search and development activi- 
ties.* Yet here too there are prob- 
lems. In selecting applied sci- 
ence projects for funding, the 
USSR is reluctant to rely on such 
mechanisms as individual pro- 
posals and peer-group review, 
preferring instead to assign funds 
to institutes with rigid annual re- 
search plans. As Thane Gustaf- 
son’s comparative analysis shows 
(Thomas and Kruse-Vaucienne, 
pp. 83-94), the USSR thus loses 
a good deal of the flexibility and 
alertness required to speed and 
spread the process of applying 
scientific knowledge. 

Even when a promising in- 
novation emerges from research 
and development, it is not readily 
accepted by industrial enter- 
prises. The system’s directors 
bring great pressure on plant 
managers to introduce process 
and product innovations, but this 
pressure Is outweighed by other 
pressures that militate against 
change. Joseph Berliner’s major 
treatise on The /nnovation Deci- 
sion in Soviet Industry examines 
these interactions in exhaustive 
and fascinating detail. He shows 
how key aspects of the organiza- 
tional structure of Soviet indus- 
try work against innovation. The 
system was designed to maxi- 
mize the output of a limited range 
of high-priority products under 
centralized direction and by known 
methods. Therefore, the whole 
set of incentives and decision 
rules shaping managerial be- 


2. See the late Rush V. Greenslade’s 
estimates in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, Soviet Economy in a New 
Perspective, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1976, p. 277. 
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havior also continues to work 
against enthusiastic acceptance 
of innovations, despite recent re- 
medial efforts. This makes it risky 
for plant managers and their staff 
to give up existing methods in 
favor of new ones. Moreover, 
prices—to the minor extent that 
they play a role in Soviet produc- 
tion decisions—tend to make in- 
novation unprofitable. Soviet 
authorities are still unwilling to 
let market forces play a signifi- 
cant role in allocating resources, 
so high initial prices—adequate 
to tempt innovators and recoup 
initial outlays—are not permitted. 
Soviet technology for use in 
defense and space has, of course, 
advanced very impressively, thus 
constituting an exception to the 
general picture. Berliner shows 
how this can be so and why the 
progress in defense-related in- 
dustry has had so little spillover 
into civilian branches. Rapid 
innovation and high-quality pro- 
duction can be obtained through 
priority allocation of first-rate in- 
puts to some sectors of the econ- 
omy as long as other sectors of 
the economy can be forced to 
make do with lower-grade re- 
sources and slower progress. 
While it is thus clearly possible 
for the USSR to keep up with the 
West in a few high-priority areas, 
international competition now 
proceeds on many fronts. Much 
of the current thrust of technology 
in advanced Western economies 
runs toward low-cost, resource- 
Saving production methods, min- 
iaturization, and economizing 
techniques that are the antithesis 
of the approach by which the 
USSR has advanced in the past. 
It is embarrassing for a self-pro- 
Claimed leading economic sys- 
tem to lag behind in these and 
other important aspects of con- 
temporary life. Indeed, informed 
and perceptive Soviet citizens, 


especially those with talents frus- 
trated by the present framework 
of institutions, plainly appreciate 
the unsatisfactory nature of So- 
viet undertakings to date. 

The notion that technology 
transfer can help the USSR catch 
up—and keep up—with the West 
in a broad range of nonmilitary 
activities appears to motivate So- 
viet interest in détente and trade 
with the West. But, as the studies 
under review here vividly testify, 
there are many difficulties in- 
volved in this solution. It is not 
enough to import a few proto- 
types and copy them. The very 
process of imitation takes time, 
and then construction of facili- 
ties to manufacture the new prod- 
uct adds several more years be- 
fore domestic production is 
achieved. This route guarantees 
something like a 10-year lag be- 
hind the Western pioneer. Fur- 
thermore, an isolated product or 
process cannot be effective if put 
down in a surrounding economy 
that is incapable of supplying in- 
puts of adequate quality and reli- 
ability. The typical high-technol- 


ogy product today achieves max-. 


imum effectiveness only as part 
of a complex network of suppliers, 
servicing facilities, distributors, 
and customers. Backward and 
forward linkages extend in many 
directions. 

Hardt and Holliday add the 
further point (Fleron, pp. 187-92) 
that effective technological trans- 
fer requires a systems approach 
covering managerial aspects of 
production organization along 
with the narrow physical aspects. 
Berliner observes that these less 
tangible dimensions of produc- 
tive activity are most effectively 
conveyed through personal con- 


3. See also Philip Hanson’s “Western 
Technology in the Soviet Economy,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
November-December 1978, pp. 20-30. 
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tacts, a channel for transfer that 
continues to be the least accept- 
able to Soviet authorities. He 
suggests that Soviet restrictions 
on the movement of persons are 
“perhaps the major reason that 
the Soviets are not members of 
the international high-technology 
eluby (pyoray 

It is evident that keeping up 
with steadily advancing world 
technology requires ongoing 
adaptability and flexibility. As 
Japan has shown, bringing ap- 
plied scientific innovations into 
regular production through alert 
and flexible adoption of new 
methods can yield very impres- 
Sive results, even if the original 
advances occur elsewhere. How- 
ever, the Soviet civilian economy 
continues to lack such flexibility 
and hence is ill-fitted for absorb- 
ing technological change. Sev- 
eral economic reform efforts since 
1965 have foundered with little 
impact on the rate of innovation. 
Instead, the regime appears to 
be pinning its hopes on cyber- 
netics as a system for managing 
socialist property ‘‘scientifically”’ 
without diminishing centralized 
control by the party. 

This is but another example of 
the proclivity of Marxist-Lenin- 
ists to drape the mantle of ‘‘sci- 
ence”’ over their laws and polit- 
ical programs. As Julian Cooper 
observes in his chapter in the 
Fleron volume, the scientific and 
technical revolution (NTR) that 
has quickened Western econom- 
ic growth was Officially noted at 
the 22nd CPSU Congress in 1961 
and built into the new party pro- 


gram as an attribute of Soviet 


socialism allegedly giving this 
system an inherent advantage 
over the capitalist West. By def- 
inition and doctrinal elucida- 
tion, it was held that socialism 
facilitates technological innova- 
tion, while capitalism by its very 
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nature represses it. Historical 
experience suggests that the op- 
posite is true. 

Soviet authorities have launched 
a concrete attempt to realize their 
vision of scientific controls. Blue- 
prints for a nationwide ‘‘auto- 
mated system of management” 
(ASU) have been widely circu- 
lated and discussed. The system 
would use computers at district 
data-collecting stations, regional 
compilation centers, republic 
processing agencies, and na- 
tional evaluation headquarters to 
control the whole economy (see 
the diagram in Rigby and Miller, 
p. 95). Evidently, organizational 
arrangements for this system are 
now under way, and ina few more 
years the planners will at the very 
least have fresh masses of data 
to work with. Traditionalist Soviet 
defenders of central planning 
hope that ASU will outperform a 
decentralized market mecha- 
nism. 

Perhaps ASU will show itself 
capable of coordinating supplies 
and demands in order to assign 
resources efficiently or even to 
approach optimal achievement 
of planners’ preferences. In- 
deed, computer-aided manage- 
ment systems may be able to 
Supervise a national economy 
under stable conditions. But as 
argued above, rapid technolog- 
ical progress abroad puts great 
pressure on the USSR to master 
new products and _ processes 
through new organizations and 
procedures, thus disrupting what- 
ever balance has been achieved. 
In this light, ASU looks more like 
a ponderous nationwide system 
for maintaining party control than 
a vigorous mechanism for stimu- 
lating creative innovation. 


THUS THE QUESTION of kto- 
kogo posed by V.I. Lenin in 1921 
has reappeared in a new form. 


Which force will win out—the 
party or the NTR, the dirigiste ap- 
paratus of the CPSU or the uni- 
versal pressures of late 20th 
century science and technology? 

In the volume on Technology 
and Communist Culture, a num- 
ber of analytic possibilities are 
considered. Fleron’s afterword 
identifies five ways of viewing the 
impact of technology on society. 
First, one may hold that tech- 
nology is neutral—that each soci- 
ety can use technology in pursuit 
of its own goals. At the other ex- 
treme, technological determinists 
argue that modern industrial tech- 
nology carries imperatives that 
reshape society toward similar 
outcomes no matter what the ini- 
tial institutional setting. Those 
who anticipate convergence be- 
tween Soviet society and the West 
are usually technological deter- 
minists. As Fleron notes, Soviet 
theorists tend to favor a third ap- 
proach, holding that the scien- 
tific and technical revolution in- 
volves both objective elements 
like large-scale production and 
Subjective elements like the profit 
motive. According to this view, 
the NTR under capitalism is con- 
Strained from reaching its objec- 
tive potential by inherent con- 
tradictions associated with its 
Subjective elements; only under 
socialism can the NTR’s full po- 
tentialities be realized. A fourth, 
less determinist, approach (ad- 
vanced by Andrew Feenberg) 
suggests that the NTR is am- 
bivalent, containing both repres- 
sive and liberating elements, 
with the former predominating 
under capitalism and the latter 
potentially realizable under social- 
ism. Fleron himself offers a fifth 
approach, a ‘‘mediation theory” 
that stresses the impact of soci- 
ety and culture on the very evolu- 
tion of technology itself. As he 
puts it, “. .. . technology as one 
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of the artifacts of culture em- 
bodies the dominant values con- 
tained in that culture’ (p. 472). 
The alternatives can be tested 
by considering the way comput- 
ers are likely to fit into the Soviet 
system. In the West, computers 
have revolutionized information 
processing, made large organiza- 
tions more feasible, and created 
a new technical elite. They have 
not, however, altered the basic 
political and social character- 
istics of Western society in any 
fundamental way. Instead, the 
West has used computers to en- 
hance existing institutions and 
extend prevailing trends. Erik 
Hoffmann, in his illuminating es- 
say (Fleron, pp. 397-436), sug- 
gests similar prospects for the 
computer in the USSR: 


. imported information tech- 
nology is not likely to alter the 
fundamental characteristics of 
the Soviet political system and 
the central values of the national 
Communist Party leaders. Rather, 
computerized information § sys- 
tems are among the important 
new means of pursuing tradi- 
tional values and goals under 
contemporary scientific, tech- 
nological, economic, social, and 
international conditions. (p. 429) 


Further evidence in support of 
the general proposition that so- 
cieties put their own mark on the 
economic institutions that em- 
body science and technology 
comes from the work of David 
Granick. AS many readers will 
Know, Granick’s penetrating com- 
parative studies of industrial 
management in the USSR, East- 
ern Europe, Western Europe, 
and the United States have af- 
forded a detached and critical 
perspective on the effectiveness 
of a wide spectrum of arrange- 
ments for managing industrial 
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property under a variety of polit- 
ical systems. In the volume at 
hand, Granick looks at four East 
European economies: those of 
Romania, the German Democrat- 
ic Republic, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia. Besides providing a great 
deal of descriptive material on 
industrial organization and man- 
agement in these four countries, 
Granick offers important new ob- 
servations on the factors that de- 
termine the effectiveness of plan- 
ning and management. 

The four countries treated by 
Granick differ in many interesting 
ways. Yugoslavia has far less cen- 
tral control of industry and far 
more reliance on ‘‘market social- 
ism’’ than Romania, the GDR, 
and Hungary. At the other ex- 
treme, Romania—at least osten- 
sibly—affords very little deci- 
sion-making authority to the in- 
dividual firm, retaining authority 
at the ministerial level. Hungary 
and the GDR have both experi- 
mented (not very successfully) 
with interesting combinations of 
centralized control and market 
socialism. In effect, then, Eastern 
Europe is an experimental labo- 
ratory in which the performance 
of organizational variants can be 
evaluated. While conclusive ver- 
dicts may never be possible given 
the number of significant forces 
at work, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of specific structures 
and procedures surely deserve 
attention, and this book provides 
case study evidence on a num- 
ber of fundamental matters. 

Granick stresses, for example, 
the way that overriding political 
constraints can dominate eco- 
nomic performance. Socialist 
criticism of unemployment un- 
der capitalism has meant that in 
Eastern Europe workers can only 
be dismissed with great difficul- 
ty. Granick reviews the adverse 


economic consequences of this 
state of affairs in considerable 
detail, especially for Hungary 
(pp. 245-50) and Yugoslavia 
(pp. 343, 393-94, and 474-75). 
In Yugoslavia another constraint 
is powerful: ethnic diversity has 
meant that the national govern- 
ment is severely limited in exer- 
cising normal fiscal controls. The 
result has been serious inflation, 
balance of payments deficits, and 
major duplication of investment. 
In fact, the powers of the central 
government are so restricted that 
Granick likens the Yugoslav sys- 
tem to ‘‘an unregenerate 19th 
century market economy” (p. 460), 
at the same time quoting a Yugo- 
Slav official to the effect that this 
“withering away’’ of the state 
means that Yugoslavia has made 
a major step toward communism! 

Though in formal terms the 
management of nationalized in- 
dustrial property in Romania ap- 
pears to follow orthodox Soviet 
lines, actual Romanian practice 
has been startlingly different. The 
Romanian system is relatively re- 
laxed. Annual production targets 
are not very demanding. The 
broad targets established at the 
ministerial level seldom require 
adjustment, while the more de- 
tailed targets in annual enter- 
prise plans are adjusted toward 
the end of the year so that final 
results seldom differ very much 
from amended targets. Bonuses 
for enterprise officials are not 
closely tied to achievement of 
strenuous goals, nor are man- 
agers under great pressure to 
achieve targets given high priori- 
ty by the center at the expense of 
others. The Romanians appear 


4. See dispatches in The New York Times, 
Nov. 6 and Dec. 13, 1978. The tightening 
seemed linked to the regime’s pressure for 
rapid domestic industrial growth. 


to have accepted the orthodox 
Soviet planning system and, with- 
out trying to reform it the way 
several of their neighbors have 
done, are operating it in a calm 
and effective manner. Enter- 
prises have little autonomy, and 
industrial decision-making is 
highly centralized at the ministry 
level; yet the reins are loosely 
held, with little of the pressure 
and tension endemic to the So- 
viet system. (It should be noted 
that Granick’s observations re- 
late to the early 1970’s. More re- 
cently, there is some evidence 
that Romania has tightened con- 
trols.*) 


THE ADAPTIVE aspects of devel- 
opments in the four economies 
studied by Granick only serve to 
highlight the ineflexibility of the 
Soviet system in the face of major 
requirements for change. Ber- 
liner’s analysis shows that chronic 
Soviet pressure on producers for 
more output paradoxically con- 
tinues to stymie the acceptance 
of innovations that would increase 
output by lowering costs and/or 
raising quality. Medvedev shows 
that Soviet restrictions on scien- 
tific interchange hamper the ef- 
forts of Soviet scientists to reach 
and stay at the frontiers of knowl- 
edge. Yet in the world around 
the USSR, ongoing change is 
being forced on all countries, 
from the most advanced to the 
least developed. The capacity to 
adapt and innovate is essential 
to prevent falling behind. Thus, if 
pressure and secrecy are per- 
manent features of the Soviet 
system, the USSR will continue 
to lag behind and adapt clumsily 
to changes originating elsewhere. 
How, then, can the Soviet system 
achieve the high levels of pro- 
duction it posits as necessary for 
evolution into “full communism’? 
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Probing Moscow’s Outlook 


By Paul Marantz 


STEPHEN P. GIBERT. Soviet 
Images of America. New York, 
NY, Crane, Russak and Co., 
Lee 


ALBERT L. WEEKS. The Troubled 
Détente. New York, NY, New York 
University Press, 1976. 


RICHARD J. BARNET. The 
Giants: Russia and America. 
New York, NY, Simon and 
Schuster, 1977. 


PAUL HOLLANDER. Soviet and 
| American Society: A Comparison. 


ASKED ABOUT the widespread 
American perception that the So- 
viet Union has taken one-sided 
advantage of détente to make 
far-reaching gains throughout Af- 
rica and Asia, Georgiy Arbatov— 
the Soviet Union’s most influen- 
tial expert on the United States— 
replied, ‘| can promise you, we 
don’t feel like winners.’’! Since it 
obviously remains very much in 
the Soviet Union’s interest to 
soothe American public opinion 
and put the best possible face on 
Soviet actions, Arbatov could 
conceivably have been dissimu- 
lating. Nonetheless, one wonders 
whether, in this particular in- 
stance, he may not have been 
accurately reflecting the inner 


1. Joseph Kraft, “Letter From Moscow,” 
The New Yorker (New York, NY), Oct. 16, 
1978, p. 124. 


Chicago, IL, University of 
Chicago Press, 1978. 


EDY KAUFMAN. The Superpowers 
and Their Spheres of Influence: 
The United States and the Soviet 
Union in Eastern Europe and 
Latin America. New York, NY, 
St. Martin’s Press, 1976. 


THOMAS B. LARSON. Soviet- 
American Rivalry. New York, NY, 
W. W. Norton and Co., 1978. 


WILLIAM E. GRIFFITH, Ed. The 
Soviet Empire: Expansion and 


concerns and true anxieties of 
the Soviet leadership. 

It is undeniable that the Soviet 
Union has made some very sig- 
nificant gains in recent years— 
notably, the expulsion of the Unit- 
ed States from Indochina and the 
installation of pro-Soviet regimes 
in Angola, Ethiopia, Afghanistan, 
and South Yemen. The expanded 
global reach of Soviet military 
and political power is symbolized 
by that nation’s successful nego- 
tiation of treaties of friendship 
with seven far-flung nations, from 
Angola, Mozambique, and Ethio- 
pia in Africa to Iraq, Afghanistan, 
India, and Vietnam in Asia. 

However, the Soviet Union has 
also experienced some stunning 
setbacks. In country after country, 
Soviet hopes of just a few years 
ago have been cruelly disap- 
pointed. The long-awaited death 
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Détente. Lexington, MA, D.C. 
Heath and Co., 1976. 


ROBERT F. BYRNES. Soviet- 
American Academic Exchanges, 
1958-1975. Bloomington, IN, 
Indiana University Press, 1976. 


HERBERT KUPFERBERG. The 
Raised Curtain: A Report of the 
Twentieth Century Fund Task 
Force on Soviet-American 
Scholarly and Cultural Exchanges. 
New York, NY, The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1977. 


of Mao Zedong did not result in 
an improvement of Sino-Soviet 
relations. Instead, Sino-Soviet 
tensions have increased, and 
Beijing has strengthened its rela- 
tions with the West (culminating 
in the establishment of diplomatic 
ties with the United States) and 
thereby opened the door to West- 
ern economic assistance and 
military equipment which could 
make China a vastly more for- 
midable rival to the Soviet Union. 

The USSR has fared little bet- 
ter with Japan. Soviet hopes of 
obtaining massive Japanese eco- 
nomic assistance in the develop- 
ment of Siberia, of resolving the 
two countries’ territorial dispute 
so that a peace treaty could be 
signed, of blocking a Sino-Japa- 
nese rapprochement, and of 
weaning Japan from the United 
States have all come to naught. 
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Soviet-Japanese relations have 
stagnated while Moscow has been 
powerless to prevent the growing 
solidification of a long-dreaded 
apparition: a  Sino-Japanese- 
American partnership. 

In the Middle East, the break 
with Egypt deprived the Soviet 
Union of important naval facili- 
ties, and American successes in 
mediating between Egypt and Is- 
rael have reduced the Soviet 
Union to the position of a nervous 
and frustrated spectator. Else- 
where in the Third World, the So- 
viet Union has found itself ex- 
pelled from Somalia and the Su- 
dan, has suffered a humiliating 
defeat in Chile with the overthrow 
of Salvador Allende, and has ex- 
perienced a significant loss of in- 


fluence in India with the electoral 


collapse of Indira Gandhi. 

In Eastern Europe, Romania 
and Yugoslavia have continued 
their independent policies, pop- 
ular dissatisfaction with poor 
economic performance Can easily 
trigger unrest (as happened in 
Poland in 1970 and 1976), and 
the conclusion of the Helsinki 
Final Act unexpectedly gave rise 
to increased dissent and calls for 
human rights rather than to greater 
acceptance of Soviet domination. 
In Western Europe, the growth of 
Eurocommunism is a double- 
edged sword. While the increased 
strength of the Communist parties 
of Western Europe may advance 
some Soviet interests, such de- 
velopments as the growing inde- 
pendence of these parties, their 
willingness to criticize Soviet 
policies, and the possible es- 
tablishment of rival models of 
communism attractive to the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe (‘‘socialism 
with a human face” all over again) 
are highly disturbing to the Krem- 
lin. 

If all the Soviet foreign policy 
gains and losses in the 1970's 


could be fed into some sort of 
impartial, objective geostrategic 
computer, what would the final 
reckoning be: a Soviet advance, 
a Soviet decline, or a rough balance 
between gains and losses for 
both the Soviet Union and the 
West? Perhaps even more impor- 
tant is the question: How are these 
recent events and trends per- 
ceived and interpreted by the So- 
viet leadership? 

The dominant tendency in the 
West is to assume either that So- 
viet perceptions are an undis- 
torted mirror of ‘“‘reality’’ or that 
Soviet policymakers are danger- 
ously susceptible to wishful think- 
ing which causes them to exag- 
gerate both the weaknesses of 
the West and the degree to which 
the ‘‘correlation of forces”’ is tilt- 
ing in Moscow's favor. However, 
there is a third possibility. Vari- 
ous factors (such as historical 
experiences, ideological influ- 
ences, and bureaucratic compe- 
tition over budgetary allocations) 
may cause Soviet policymakers 
to make an assessment of the 
world which errs not on the side 
of overoptimism, but in the direc- 
tion of caution, defensiveness, 
and the overestimation of poten- 
tial dangers. 

Logically, one might expect 
Western pessimism concerning 
recent events to go hand in hand 
with Soviet optimism. But through- 
out the history of the cold war, 
there have been frequent periods 
when feelings of insecurity pre- 
vailed simultaneously on both 
sides, and each felt itself to be 
confronted by a more powerful 
opponent who was dealing from 
“positions of strength.” In addi- 
tion, there are good reasons for 
Surmising that Soviet leaders 
may be no less inclined toward 
worst-case analysis than their 
Western counterparts. We should 
not forget that feelings of inferiority 
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and fears of Western ‘“‘subver- 
sion,” “ideological contamina- 
tion,’ and “encirclement” by 
anti-Soviet alliances are deeply 
embedded in Soviet political cul- 
ture. All the talk in the Soviet 
press of favorable shifts in the 
world ‘“‘correlation of forces” often 
sounds suspiciously like a brave 
attempt at whistling in the dark. 
If in the United States there has 
been much concern about Cuba, 
a small nation situated 90 miles 
from the American coast, imagine 
the field day that Soviet alarmists 
can have over China, a nation 
100 times as populous as Cuba, 
sharing with the USSR a common 
border of more than 4,000 miles, 
claiming thousands of square 
miles of Soviet territory, pos- 
sessing a growing nuclear arsenal, 
manifesting implacable hostility 
to the Soviet Union, and seeking 
massive amounts of economic 
aid and military equipment from 
the Soviet Union’s major rivals. 
Confronted with a disappoint- 
ing record in its policies via-a-vis 
each of the major centers of world 
power—the United States, West- 
ern Europe, Japan, and China— 
does the Soviet leadership derive 
much satisfaction from its vic- 
tories in such hubs of global in- 
fluence as Afghanistan, Ethiopia, 
and Angola? In its view, does the 
road to Paris and Berlin really 
run through Kabul, Addis Ababa, 
and Luanda? In short, are Mos- 
cow’s perspectives on current 
world trends any more sanguine 
than those of Washington? 
There are, to be sure, many 
barriers that impede our efforts 
to ascertain how Soviet policy- 
makers perceive the world and 
the Soviet-American rivalry in 
particular. Indeed, the volumes 
reviewed here provide only bits 
and pieces of the puzzle. How- 
ever, by discussing where we 
can look for evidence of Soviet 


perceptions, the pitfalls involved 
in interpreting the evidence, the 
systemic factors that underlie 
and shape perceptions, and the 
objective circumstance of great- 
power rivalry, these books do 
advance our understanding. 


THE INTRODUCTORY chapter of 
Stephen Gibert’s Soviet /mages 
of America perceptively explores 
the methodological problems that 
make it so difficult for a Western 
observer to reliably and confi- 
dently deduce the actual percep- 
tions of Soviet policymakers from 
their carefully orchestrated pub- 
lic pronouncements. Gibert ar- 
gues that these pronouncements 
must be treated in much the same 
way as the oratory of politicians 
in other societies, i.e., as state- 
ments made, first and foremost, 
in order to promote specific po- 
litical objectives. Rather than 
assuming a one-to-one corre- 
spondence between the private 
views of the leadership and a 
particular public utterance, we 
must ask: For what audience is 
the utterance meant? Is the same 
thing being said to other audi- 
ences? What purposes is it meant 
to serve (e.g., socialization, mo- 
bilization, legitimization, or com- 
munication)? Are there differ- 
ences within the ruling elite on 
the given question? Have elite 
perspectives changed over time? 
In short, Soviet rhetoric should 
be deciphered through the same 
kind of hard-nosed political anal- 
ysis that is customarily applied in 
interpreting such rhetoric in 
other political systems. Since 
“there is no infallible way of dis- 
criminating with complete con- 
fidence between true percep- 
tions and other pronouncements,”’ 
Gibert suggests that the best way 
to get a reliable sense of the think- 
ing of the Soviet leadership ona 
particular subject is to consider 
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fully the entire range of authori- 
tative Soviet statements pertain- 
ing to it (p. 11). 

Had Gibert heeded his own 
caveats and followed his own 
guidelines in the subsequent 
chapters, his study would have 
made a major contribution to our 
understanding of Soviet percep- 
tions of world politics. Unfortu- 
nately, he covers so much so 
quickly (e.g., Soviet views of Sino- 
American relations in three pages, 
perspectives on ‘‘the ‘general 
crisis of capitalism” in four pages, 
Soviet discussion of the economic 
factors influencing détente in one 
page) that the reader is given lit- 
tle sense of the depth and range 
of Soviet commentaries on a 
particular issue.? 

Even more serious is the au- 
thor’s willingness, on the basis of 
this limited sampling of public 
commentary, to draw far-reaching 
and alarming conclusions. To cite 
just one example, there is the 
matter of Soviet assertions that 
the United States has come to 
accept peaceful coexistence with 
the Soviet Union because it was 
“forced” to do so by Soviet power. 
In his opening chapter, Gibert 
lists such statements among 
those which are ‘apparently 
intended to serve propagandistic 
or other purposes and which ap- 
pear not to represent true per- 
ceptions” (p. 9, emphasis added). 
Yet he repeatedly cites such 
statements and in the final chap- 
ter arrives at the ominous judg- 
ment that “especially damaging 
to viable Soviet-American peace- 
ful coexistence is the firm Soviet 


2. By way of contrast, see the richness and 
diversity of the materials quoted in Morton 
Schwartz, Soviet Perceptions of the United 
States, Berkeley, CA, University of California 
Press, 1978; and Franklyn Griffiths, “Images, 
Politics, and Learning in Soviet Behavior 
Toward the United States,” unpublished PhD 
dissertation, Columbia University, New York, 
NY, 1972. 
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conviction that it was a change in 
the correlation of forces that 
compelled the United States to 
adopt the policy of détente”’ (p. 
142, emphasis added). 

Gibert’s discussion of this sub- 
ject gives no hint of the Soviet 
leadership’s awareness of the 
many complex changes in the 
policies of several of the world’s 
leading powers (the Soviet Union 
included) that influenced the 
shift toward détente at the be- 
ginning of the 1970’s. Similarly, 
he fails to explore the explana- 
tory hypothesis that Soviet as- 
sertions that the USSR “‘forced”’ 
the United States to accept dé- 
tente should not be taken at face 
value, but should be viewed as 
serving an obvious Soviet need to 
rebut charges (from the Chinese 
and others) that it was the USSR— 
and not the United States—which 
had altered its policies and that 
Moscow was muting the interna- 
tional class struggle in order to 
obtain political and economic 
concessions. In sum, while use- 
fully assembling many of the 
authoritative statements that 
constitute the official Soviet im- 
age of the United States and re- 
minding us of the strident anti- 
Americanism which still remains 
So depressingly evident in the 
Soviet press, Gibert’s study is of 
only limited value in helping us 
gauge the nature of elite views 
and the extent to which they may 
or may not have become more 
realistic and sophisticated in re- 
cent years. 

If Gibert ignores his own advice 
to view Soviet public statements 
in their full political context, Albert 
Weeks seems to ignore the issue 
completely and to assume that 
we can reliably and effortlessly 
deduce the thinking of the Soviet 
elite from its public pronounce- 
ments. For example, in The Trou- 
bled Détente, Weeks informs us 
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that the tract Marksizm-Leninizm 
0 voyne / armii (Marxism-Leninism 
on War and Army)—a manual 
published by the Main Political 
Administration of the Soviet Armed 
Forces (an institution specifically 
responsible for maintaining ideo- 
logical rectitude and troop mo- 
rale)—Iis ‘“‘one of the more valu- 
able sources of information on 
the Kremlin’s present thinking 
about the use of arms to reach its 
aims in the thermonuclear age’”’ 
(p. 22). Furthermore, Weeks 
considers Soviet publication of 
such tracts a major threat to the 
chances of turning détente into 
‘“‘a serious constructive partner- 
ship between the largest nations 
of the world” (p. 163). Without 
pushing the analogy too far, this 
is a bit like a Soviet analyst argu- 
ing that the thinking of US Na- 
tional Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski and other American 
policymakers can be deduced 
from US Army training manuals, 
and that as long as these manu- 
als seek to rally the forces by 
speaking of a ‘‘Communist threat 
to the free world,” détente will be 
impossible. In sum, The Troubled 
Détente, with its hasty generaliza- 
tions, poor organization, and 
total absence of footnotes, falls 
disappointingly short of the high 
standards of perceptive analysis 
set by Weeks in his previous work, 
The Other Side of Coexistence. 


IF THE STUDIES by Gibert and 
Weeks illustrate the danger of ig- 
noring similarities in the political 
processes of the Soviet Union and 
the United States, Richard Bar- 
net’s The Giants goes to the op- 
posite extreme. It is Barnet’s 
explicit thesis (though one which 
is categorically and repetitively 
asserted rather than carefully 
argued) that the Soviet Union 
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and the United States are virtual- 
ly identical. He sees power in 
each society as concentrated in 
“half a dozen or so individuals,” 
‘“‘a roomful of men,” “‘the man- 
agers of the two expanding em- 
pires,’’ who are at liberty to do 
what they will (pp. 9, 10, 15). 
With constant recourse to a mir- 
ror-image view, Barnet contends: 
“The problem of communication 
is complicated by the wish of each 
elite to reveal itself and to remain 
mysterious at the same time” (p. 
74); “... it was the image, not 
the reality that sustained fear on 
both sides” (p. 13); ‘‘The mad- 
ness of one [military] bureau- 
cracy sustains the other’ (p. 
173); and “Scholars at Moscow’s 
Institute of the USA and Canada 
are in much the same position as 
scholars studying the Soviet Union 
at Harvard or Columbia Universi- 
ties (pps 92=93): 

In Barnet’s view, to say that the 
Soviet Union is now a status quo 
power is ‘“‘by and large...an 
accurate characterization of the 
role to which the men in the Krem- 
lin aspired and which, given a 
chance, they were prepared to 
play’ (p. 28). He ringingly de- 
clares that Stalin was a Russian 
nationalist and that the Soviet 
Union has constantly been con- 
cerned with holding on to the ter- 
ritorial gains it has already made. 
He seems to have forgotten that 
fervent nationalism is hardly in- 
compatible with territorial ag- 
grandizement and that a nation’s 
determination to maintain its re- 
cent acquisitions scarcely rules 
out a desire for further expan- 
sion. Whether it be Angola (which 
Barnet attributes to exceptional 
circumstances) or the 1962 So- 
viet emplacement of missiles in 
Cuba (a gamble that ‘‘was meant 
as a prelude to a grand negotia- 
tion on Berlin and on limiting 
arms’’), there is, in his view, little 
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for the West to fear (p. 112). 

Barnet does not deny all dif- 
ferences between the Soviet and 
American systems—only those 
that might cast the United States 
in a favorable light. Thus we 
read: ‘‘For much of the last gen- 
eration the United States had 
clearer and larger ambitions 
than did the Soviet Union, a Pax 
Americana backed by a prepon- 
derance of military might and 
economic power” (p. 170). Simi- 
larly, he claims that “if the So- 
viet elite has been quite content 
to wait a long time for a political 
conversion in the United States, 
the American elite has been less 
patient about changes in Russia’’ 
(p. 76), and he asserts that in re- 
cent years, ‘‘the Soviet elite has 
probably changed more ideas 
about how the contemporary 
world works than has the US na- 
tional security establishment” 
(pp. 73-74). 

Barnet is a master of the suc- 
cinct phrase and the concise 
characterization, but this is his 
undoing. Despite occasional evi- 
dence that he really knows bet- 
ter, he cannot resist describing 
the world in stark “‘either/or’’ 
terms. To be sure, Barnet does 
effectively criticize some of the 
imbalance prevalent in Western 
comparisons of Soviet and West- 
ern policies, but his penchant 
for undifferentiated comparison 
and sweeping’ generalization 
robs The Giants of the impact it 
might otherwise have had on the 
present debate over détente. 


HAPPILY, the three other works 
of comparative analysis reviewed 
here (by Paul Hollander, Edy 
Kaufman, and Thomas Larson) 
are vastly more successful. Al- 
though the reader will inevitably 
disagree with one part or another 
of these ambitious and path- 
breaking works, he will recognize 


them as serious, sustained ef- 
forts to come to terms with both 
Similarities and differences in 
the politics of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Hollander’s 
far-ranging work, first published 
in 1973, is a vigorously argued 
examination of the societies of 
these two nations. This new edi- 
tion is a paperback version of the 
first edition with the addition of 
an admirable introductory chap- 
ter in which the author, in an all 
too rare example of scholarly 
humility, shares with the reader 
his candid thoughts on which of 
his earlier interpretations have 
or have not been called into ques- 
tion by subsequent events. While 
it does not deal with the specifics 
of Moscow’s foreign policy, the 
work nevertheless offers some 
insight into the context in which 
Soviet foreign policy perceptions 
arise. In particular, Hollander 
stresses that “‘both the official 
image of and the policies toward 
the United States are colored by 
hostility, apprehension, suspi- 
cion, and caution’? combined 
with the view that American soci- 
ety and policies are based on an 
“unjust” and ‘“‘doomed’’ socio- 
economic system (p. 24). 

Kaufman’s monograph is care- 
fully and systematically focused 
ona single problem, the rigorous 
testing of a series of explicit hy- 
potheses dealing with the con- 
duct of the two superpowers in 
their respective spheres of in- 
fluence (the Soviet Union in East- 
ern Europe and the United States 
in Latin America). Kaufman finds 
that the behavior of the two super- 
powers does differ and in ways 
that reflect differences in their 
internal political structure and 
ideology (p. 195). 

Thomas’ Larson’s’ thought- 
provoking volume also looks at 
the differences between Soviet 
and American societies and seeks 
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to gauge the consequences of 
the rivalry between these mark- 
edly different systems over the 
last 30 years not only in interna- 
tional politics, but in armaments, 
economics, and ideology. Al- 
though some of Larson’s argu- 
ments are more questionable 
than others (e.g., his discussion 
of the Soviet-American ideolog- 
ical struggle seems to me to be 
marred by a double-jointed at- 
tempt to bend over backwards to 
be fair to the Soviet point ef view), 
on the whole Soviet-American 
Rivalry is an impressive and imag- 
inative attempt to grapple with 
the complexities of Soviet-Amer- 
ican interactions. Larson pre- 
dicts further incremental ad- 
vances in the Soviet Union’s long- 
term struggle to catch up with its 
American rival. At the same time, 
the author notes that such gains 
may be partially offset (in Mos- 
cow’s thinking) by the increased 
threat emanating from China. 

If William Griffith, in his intro- 
duction to the collection The So- 
viet Empire, attributes a dan- 
gerously optimistic outlook to the 
Soviet leadership, this may re- 
flect the book’s publication in 
1976, i.e., before a number of 
the USSR foreign policy setbacks 
noted above. For the most part, 
the other contributions to this 
volume, all originally prepared 
for the Commission on Critical 
Choices for Americans, avoid 
such broad evaluations and in- 
stead present solid, focused stud- 
ies of Soviet foreign policy (region 
by region) or of aspects of Soviet 
internal politics (the economy, 
dissent, and the evolution of the 
Soviet elite itself) which are in- 
creasingly affecting it. This nuts- 
and-bolts approach clearly con- 
tributes to the collection’s suc- 
cess. The authors are leading ex- 
perts in their respective fields, 
and they have been given ample 
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space to explore their subjects 
(some of the articles exceed 50 
pages). 


THE LAST TWO BOOKS under 
review (those by Robert Byrnes 
and Herbert Kupferberg), de- 
spite their focus on the seeming- 
ly narrow topic of US-Soviet cul- 
tural exchanges, provide par- 
ticularly compelling insight into 
differences between the two 
societies and into the particular 
mind-set with which Soviet pol- 
icymakers approach international 
relations. These accounts pro- 
vide a convincing refutation of 
Barnet’s simplistic equating in 
mirror-image terms of the ‘‘sus- 
picion on both sides that human 
contact can corrupt and confuse 
political judgment” (p. 11). In- 
deed, one finds few parallels be- 
tween the Soviet system, with its 
rigid centralization and its rejec- 
tion of inquiry into sensitive is- 
sues by American social scientists 
participating in academic ex- 
changes, and the American sys- 
tem, with its receptivity to Soviet 
research into even its most pain- 
ful social problems and with its 
pluralistic delegation of broad 
responsibility for Soviet-Amer- 
ican academic exchanges to a 
nongovernmental body, the Inter- 
University Committee on Travel 
Grants. Upon reading these il- 
luminating studies, one is left 
with the thought: If Soviet offi- 
cialdom manifests in its internal 
policies a fear of foreign influ- 
ences, a lack of confidence in 
the attractive force of Soviet 
achievements, a dread of a gen- 
uine competition of ideas, and 
such a high degree of general 
insecurity, how probabie is it that 
the Soviet perception of the out- 
side world is characterized by 
overconfidence, the minimiza- 
tion of setbacks, the downplaying 
of potentially hostile alliances, 
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the underestimation of Soviet 
vulnerabilities, and the overesti- 
mation of Soviet gains? 

None of the books looked at 
here gives a definitive picture of 
current Soviet perceptions re- 
garding the world in general or 


the USSR-US rivalry in particular. 
Nevertheless, on balance they 
tend to reinforce the reviewer's 
own impression—shaped by his 
reading of recent developoments— 
that Moscow may not consider its 
recent foreign policies to be as 


successful as Western observers 
tend to believe. If this is the case, 
it could have important ramifica- 
tions for how the Soviet Union 
views the costs and benefits of 
détente and improved relations 
with the West. 


EEE 
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Germany and the Origins 
of the Cold War 
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to Divide Germany: American For- 
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STUDIES OF CONFLICT—whether 
hot or cold—delve into questions 
of historical origins, and few such 
studies have occasioned more 
dogmatic answers and more con- 
sequent revisionism than that of 


the origins of the cold war. The 
first accounts which appeared 
tended to be of the ‘‘white book’”’ 
variety of official accusations and 
explanations. More recently, how- 
ever, a battle of books and arti- 
cles—much like the debates over 
the responsibility for Adolf Hitler’s 
rise and the causes of World War 
||—has raged on the subject. 

For a long time, Poland was 
viewed as the main focus of East- 
West hostility in the immediate 
postwar period, with the composi- 
tion of the country’s government 
and the holding of open elections 
the main points of contention. 
Later, other roots of conflict and 
other guilty parties in other coun- 
tries were found. And in recent 
years, several writers, including 
some whose works are under re- 
view here, have suggested that 
Germany may, after all, have been 
an important source of disagree- 
ment. 

It would have been difficult to 
imagine in 1945 or early 1946 that 
either the Soviet Union or the Unit- 
ed States would see Germany as a 
center of conflict. Since the Ger- 
man attack on the Soviet Union in 
June 1941, both the Soviet Union 
and the Western allies had agreed 
that Germany had to be punished 
and her recovery restricted in a 
way to prevent her return to Euro- 
pean dominance. Yet within two 
years after the war’s end, both the 
Eastern and Western occupying 
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powers were on the way toward 
lifting punitive clauses imposed 
on the Germans, opposing further 
division of Germany, and looking 
toward defensive partnerships 
with their respective occupied 
zones, in opposition to their former 
allies. In time, instead of being 
denied military resources, East 
and West Germans were urged to 
assume armed roles in security or 
containment policies, and instead 
of having further fines or payments 
of reparations imposed upon them, 
they were beneficiaries of eco- 
nomic support from their former 
enemies. 

Historians intrigued with the 
relative influence of ‘‘will’ and 
“fate” in determining national 
policies may ask if Germany was 
chosen by one side or the other 
as the location for an East-West 
showdown, or conversely, if the 
friction that arose between the 
occupying forces led inevitably 
to a worsening of East-West rela- 
tions. In the last days of the Third 
Reich, some German _ military 
and political leaders, unwilling to 
follow Hitler in a suicidal last- 
ditch fight on two fronts against 
advancing allied armies, sug- 
gested that the Germans sur- 
render in the West, with the hope 
that the Western powers might 
use them against the Russians. 
The British and Americans re- 
jected such proposals, but Stalin 
knew enough of their existence 
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that he saw in the secret negotia- 
tions in Italy for a German sur- 
render to the Western allies just 
such an anti-Soviet move. Win- 
ston Churchill’s insistence on 
beating the Russians to Berlin 
and Prague was viewed as the 
opening of a new battle for Cen- 
tral Europe. But Yosif Stalin seri- 
ously misread American purpose 
and design, and it seems likely 
that the British Prime Minister 
aimed at nothing more than gain- 
ing the best possible bargaining 
position for a postwar settle- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, within a few 
weeks of the comradely meeting 
of Soviet and Western armies at 
Torgau, where a spirit of friend- 
ship prevailed, mutual suspicions 
bubbled to the surface. The So- 
viet forces from the outset were 
overly possessive about Berlin 
and Prague and were disinclined 
to be flexible in joint occupation 
operations. But this was not the 
result of any careful design. 

Nor were the ensuing events 
that led to an escalation of mutual 
suspicions. The commanders 
sent to occupy and disarm the 
enemy, to reconstitute the ma- 
chinery of government, and to 
purge former Nazis from posi- 
tions of responsibility went about 
these duties in good faith. In- 
deed, the early phases of the oc- 
cupation saw no disposition for 
either the Western allies or the 
USSR to spare the conquered 
the consequences of defeat. 
However, once the Nazi elements 
of society were dealt with, there 
was a tendency on the part of 
both to show sympathy toward 
the people of their respective 
zones of occupation. Military 
commanders charged with get- 
ting occupied zones ready for 
self-government as soon as pos- 
sible quickly became more inter- 
ested in rehabilitation and re- 


construction than in revenge. 
It was at this stage that the 
division of Germany into four oc- 
Cupied zones and the measures 
designed to punish the former 
enemy became elements of dis- 
agreement instead of peace. If 
reparations were required from 
the American or British zones to 
fill the reparations quotas allocated 
to the USSR, for example, the re- 
sulting delay in economic recon- 
struction of these zones height- 
ened the likelihood of confronta- 
tion between Eastern and Western 
occupiers. The former allies had 
planned for the punishment and 
containment of Germany; the 
course of events, however, led to 
something much different. 


TO BE SURE, as most of the books 
under review here indicate, Ger- 
many was not the sole—nor per- 
haps even the chief—cause of 
the cold war. Many factors con- 
tributed to the rapid decline in 
East-West relations which fol- 
lowed joint victory. These ranged 
from controversy over the Polish 
elections to the abrupt American 
cancellation of Lend-Lease; to 
US failure to extend credits to 
the USSR; to Soviet policy in the 
Baltic states and Eastern Europe; 
to US reactions to Soviet moves 
in Iran, Turkey, and Greece. 

All of these issues and more 
are considered in the wide-rang- 
ing studies of Professors Daniel 
Yergin and Thomas G. Paterson. 
Shying away from the neo-Marxist 
interpretations of some of the 
early revisionists, the two au- 
thors list the faults of the Rus- 
sians during the period under 
examination (brutality, terrorism, 
suppression of democratic rights, 
repression, deep suspicion) and 
contrast the US policy of open- 
ing its postwar records to schol- 
ars with the Soviet policy of per- 
mitting no access to official 
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archives. Paterson was one of 
the first scholars to tap newly 
opened material on the period in 
the Harry S. Truman Presidential 
Library. Based on this and exten- 
sive other research, he finds, in 
his detailed treatment, many 
diverse elements that made for 
conflict. 

Equally diligent in his research, 
Yergin offers a more lively ac- 
count of the way in which divi- 
sions developed between East 
and West in Central Europe. Un- 
fortunately, Yergin allows his 
analysis to become tied to a jour- 
nalistic gimmick in which he 
finds American postwar leaders 
split between the ‘“‘Riga’”’ and the 
“Yalta’’ axioms, i.e., between the 
school of inevitable confronta- 
tion and that of possible détente. 

Had Professor Yergin been 
content to base his study on the 
investigation of contrasting stands 
in favor of hardline policies and 
of negotiation, there might be 
fewer problems with his interpre- 
tations. Instead, by focusing at 
the outset on the views of men 
who served at the Western ob- 
servation post in the American 
Mission at Riga, Latvia, in the 
years between the Bolshevik 
Revolution and the recognition of 
the Soviet Union by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1934, 
he attributes to a number of able 
Foreign Service officers a degree 
of influence on US policy far 
beyond that which they actually 
exercised. “If [Loy] Henderson 
was the dominant member of the 
group, George Kennan was its 
chief ideologue,” Yergin declares 
(p. 27), as if Henderson and 
Kennan were somehow equiv- 
alent to Stalin and V.N. Molotov, 
and as if they and their associates 
somehow constituted a policy- 
determining American ‘‘polit- 
buro.”’ In the absence of Rus- 
sian primary sources, one can- 


not be certain how diverse the in- 
fluences on Soviet policymaking 
were, but certainly American at- 
titudes and policy cannot be 
reduced to such simple formulae. 

One corrective for Yergin’s 
Shattered Peace is Professor 
Ralph B. Levering’s careful ex- 
amination of US public opinion 
regarding the Soviet Union be- 


tween 1941 and 1945. American. 


Opinion and the Russian Alliance 
appeared too late for Yergin to 
use, but Levering demonstrates 
that, completely apart from any 
Foreign Service reports emanating 
from Riga, there existed an Amer- 
ican opinion that hated and feared 
communism. Levering cites the 
views of the Hearst press, the 
Chicago Tribune, and, in fact, 
much of the press of the country; 
powerful Catholic and Protestant 
leaders fearful of ‘‘red atheism”; 
labor leaders who detested So- 
viet labor policies; ethnic groups 
whose relatives suffered under 
Soviet repression; veterans’ or- 
ganizations; the Daughters of the 
American Revolution; and con- 
servative business groups who 
saw potential danger in Soviet 
support of radical organizations 
in the United States. Further- 
more, there were liberals who 
preferred Leon Trotskiy to Stalin; 
who disapproved of the ferocious 
purge trials of the 1930's; who 
reacted angrily to Soviet policy in 
the Spanish Civil War of 1936- 
39; and who condemned the So- 
viet Union for its 1939 nonaggres- 
sion pact with Nazi Germany, its 
invasion of Poland, and its attack 
on Finland. In the face of all of 
this opposition, Levering con- 
cludes, only the German attack 
on the Soviet Union in June 1941 
made the Russian cause accept- 
able in many sections of Amer- 
ican society. 

The “honeymoon” in Soviet- 
Western relations occasioned by 
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Nazi aggression was short-lived, 
however. As the German tide 
began to ebb and Soviet forces 
drove westward, there were re- 
peated charges of bad faith by 
Stalin against his allies and an- 
gry rejoinders from Britain and 
the United States. The belief that 
the Soviets were reverting to form 
brought a resurgence of anti- 
Soviet feeling from former op- 
ponents of communism. Presi- 
dent Truman himself needed no 
nudges from his close adviser, 
Admiral William D. Leahy, nor 
from Henderson or Kennan, to 
reawaken his own earlier mis- 
trust of the Russians. Thus, while 
it is a tempting scenario for a 
historian to picture Truman as an 
innocent falling into the clutches 
of the old Riga hands, the Presi- 
dent’s hard-line speeches owed 
less to the Foreign Service than 
Yergin would lead us to believe 
and more, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, to the desire of Tru- 
man’s defense and political ad- 
viser Clark Clifford to improve 
Truman’s image as a decisive 
leader in preparation for the next 
presidential election campaign. 

According to George C. Her- 
ring’s perceptive and well-re- 
searched study of Lend-Lease 
aid to the Soviet Union, practical 
political factors rather than ideo- 
logical ones were similarly re- 
sponsible for the prompt cancel- 
lation of this aid at the end of 
the war. Conservative, cost-con- 
scious congressmen, who had 
looked on anxiously as Roosevelt 
pushed for ever greater expendi- 
tures, feared higher taxes and 
debts and the possibility that 
Uncle Sam was once more play- 
ing ‘‘Uncle Sucker.” Critics after 
the fact blamed Truman’s pre- 
cipitate action for increased So- 
viet recalcitrance and increased 
demands for German repara- 
tions; and Truman, in response, 
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here, 


credited bad advice for his abrupt 
decision. But clearly the Presi- 
dent had sensed the public will. 


THE PRECEDENCE of immediate 
practical problems over the issue 
of ideological struggle against 
Soviet communism was clear in 
the early days of the occupation 
of Germany also. As John Back- 
er, who was on the occupation 
staff of General Lucius Clay, 
commander of the US zone, 
makes clear in his two excel- 
lent studies under consideration 
the American focus re- 
mained on Germany during the 
immediate postwar period. East- 
West disagreements over Ger- 
man reparations, the dismantling 
of war plants, the economic and 
political unity of Germany, and 
the establishment of a sound fis- 
cal base for the German Mark 
reflected differing opinions on 
the major issues of the day, i.e., 
how far the victors should go in 
reducing German war-making 
capabilities and the degree to 
which punitive measures should 
be imposed on the German peo- 
ple. But they did not signal ir- 
reconcilable ideological conflict. 
Indeed, General Clay could speak 
of the- Soviets early in the oc- 
Cupation as more cooperative 
partners than the French, and 
the Russians actually attempted 
to outdo the Americans in state- 
ments designed to reassure the 
defeated enemy. 

Long-term American planning 
for postwar Germany began late. 
President Roosevelt had said 
that he did not intend to keep US 
forces in Germany more than two 
years, and then in numbers not 
to exceed one million. But Roose- 
velt’s preference for the post- 
ponement of a decision ultimately 
resulted in the absence of defini- 
tive instructions from Washing- 
ton. Under these circumstances, 
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Allied Supreme Commander 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s staff 
decided in the late spring of 1944 
to outline instructions for oc- 
cupation activities which would 
have to be instituted as soon as 
Western allied forces entered 
Germany. The Handbook de- 
signed for guidance in case of 
sudden German collapse or sur- 
render at once drew criticism 
from Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, who com- 
plained to the White House of a 
policy of softness toward the 
Nazis. Morgenthau drew up his 
own suggestions, in which puni- 
tive and preventive measures 
dominated, for creation of a pas- 
toral Germany incapable of mak- 
ing war, and he believed for a 
time that he had sold this con- 
cept to Roosevelt and Churchill 
at the second Quebec confer- 
ence in September 1944. How- 
ever, under a barrage of protests 
from Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, joined by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, Roosevelt dis- 
owned what he apparently had 
initially encouraged. 

Even so, the punitive philos- 
ophy of the Morgenthau plan in- 
fluenced the provisions of JCS 
1067, finally issued by the US 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in the spring 
of 1945 to guide early occupa- 
tion leaders. It was too late to 
throw out the Eisenhower staff 
Handbook, but its distribution 
was accompanied by stern warn- 
ings against pampering the for- 
mer enemy or permitting a stan- 
dard of living for Germany higher 
than that of its neighbors. While 
the provision of some food to 
areas which suffered from short- 
ages or from lack of adequate 
transportation was authorized, 
the directive to.the military gov- 
ernment to “insure production 
and maintenance of goods and 
services required to prevent star- 


vation or such disease and un- 
rest as would endanger the oc- 
cupying forces”’ clearly was ini- 
tially intended to limit aid. It be- 
came an escape clause only later, 
when leaders in the military gov- 
ernment decided to improve 
western Germany’s situation. 

The most radical of preventive 
measures considered, the split- 
ting of Germany into several sep- 
arate states, was discussed at 
both the Yalta and Potsdam con- 
ferences, though with a definite 
decline in interest evident be- 
tween the first meeting and the 
second. Men such as Stimson 
and Assistant Secretary of War 
John J. McCloy had long argued 
that an economically healthy 
Germany was essential to Euro- 
pean recovery. The Secretary of 
War in the spring of 1945 urged 
Eisenhower to spare the industrial 
facilities of the Ruhr as much 
damage as possible, but this was 
not sufficient to convince the 
German people to forget the dra- 
conian proposals which had been 
made by Morgenthau. 

Abandoning’ earlier allied 
threats, the Soviets gained some 
propaganda advantage in their 
zone by saying they had no desire 
to destroy the German people or 
to create more than one state on 
German territory. They sought a 
power advantage also, by acting 
to draw the interests of the eastern 
zone into line with those of the 
USSR. By leaving intact some of 
the zone’s industrial potential, 
the Russians provided them- 
selves with an outpost against 
the West; and by choosing trusted 
German Communists, often trained 
in Moscow, to organize the new 
German government in eastern 
Germany, they could be certain 
not only that denazification would 
be carefully carried out, but also 
that a government closely tied to 
Moscow would result. 
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THE USSR could gain no advan- 
tage with the Germans by means 
of its reparations policy, though. 
Mindful of the costs of repara- 
tions after World War | and the 
international tensions which the 
reparations payments had en- 
gendered, the US had agreed 
with Great Britain not to press 
reparations claims after World 
War Il. France, which had belat- 
edly been put in charge of part of 
the Western sector of Germany, 
was not so sure, and the Soviet 
Union insisted on faithful execu- 
tion of a “‘firm pledge” allegedly 
made at Yalta to impose repara- 
tions. At Yalta, the Soviet Union 
demanded US$10 billion in rep- 
arations from Germany. Brit- 
ain declined to agree to any 
specific sum. Roosevelt, in a 
more lenient mood, agreed to 
have the sum demanded by the 
Soviets used as a basis of discus- 
sion at a later meeting of the Al- 
lied Commission on Reparations. 
At the meeting of that group in 
Moscow in March, the US dele- 
gate insisted that there had been 
no firm agreement at Yalta, while 
the Soviet delegate argued that 
there had been a final commit- 
ment. A certain fuzziness which 
arose from the President’s ef- 
forts to be agreeable thus con- 
tributed to later controversy. 

A final agreement at Potsdam, 
expressed in percentages rather 
than dollars, permitted the So- 
viet Union to take reparations via 
the dismantling of war plants and 
other industrial equipment in its 
own sector and to receive from 
the Western zones 15 percent 
“‘of such usable and complete in- 
dustrial equipment. . . as is un- 
necessary for the German peace 
economy and should be removed 
from the Western zones of Ger- 
many” in exchange for an equiv- 
alent value of. food, coal, and 
other scarce products. An addi- 


tional 10 percent of such equip- 
ment was to be transferred to the 
Soviet Union without payment or 
exchange of any kind. 

General Clay and his British 
counterpart, Sir Brian Robert- 
son, initially sought to aid the So- 
viets in collecting reparations in 
their zones. But once they con- 
cluded that a truly unified eco- 
nomic system in Germany was 
required for recovery, they re- 
alized that if extensive repara- 
tions payments were taken out of 
current production in their zones, 
as the Soviets wanted, or if in- 
dustrial equipment was removed 
in great quantities, the Western 
occupation forces would have to 
import food to their sectors to 
stave off starvation. 

To Robertson, such a policy 
meant making heavy drains ona 
British economy already near the 
end of its resources. To Clay, it 
meant delaying his high-priority 
program to increase German 
production of items that could be 
traded for food and other sup- 
plies. Feeling that the directives 
he had received required him to 
terminate the occupation as 
soon as possible and promote a 
speedy return of American troops 
to the US (already demobiliza- 
tion was proceeding at a dizzying 
rate, a fact that does not lend 
credence to charges of an ag- 
gressive American stance in 
Germany), Clay questioned the 
wisdom of the further dismantling 
or removal of industrial plants, 
and he finally stopped both in his 
zone pending clarification of the 
situation. 

Clay’s earlier commitment to 
carry out a strong policy against 
the enemy had been partly ful- 
filled by the dismantling of nu- 
merous war plants, the singling 
out of others for demolition, and 
the listing of still others for re- 
moval to the Soviet Union. Now, 
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in the Allied Control Council, he 
sought Four-Power agreement to 
establish a unified basis for Ger- 
man recovery. When the French 
(in his anger, Clay called them 
less cooperative than the Rus- 
sians) and the Soviets balked, 
the American occupation com- 
mander began to discuss with 
Robertson the creation of a bi- 
zonal economic unit. Ultimately 
concluding that the Soviets were 
intent on prolonging economic 
chaos, the two proclaimed Bizonia 
in December 1946. 

According to Yergin and Pater- 
son, Clay’s action led the Rus- 
sians to press harder to gain a 
firm hold on eastern Germany 
and Eastern Europe and to view 
with suspicion other Western 
overtures for cooperation. The 
two authors see Russian insis- 
tence on full reparations—no 
matter what the cost to other oc- 
cupation zones—as the result of 
the American refusal to extend 
credits to the Soviet Union after 
the end of the war. In fact, as 
Professor Herring points out, in 
view of increased congressional 
opposition to further loans to 
West European countries, it would 
have been hopeless for the Presi- 
dent to propose loans to the USSR. 

Although Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes and Clayin vari- 
ous conferences in 1946 sought 
repeatedly to get Four-Power 
understanding on an arrange- 
ment for German economic unity, 
Soviet delay favored division. A 
further complication arose when 
Ernest Bevin and Molotov bick- 
ered at meetings of allied foreign 
ministers in the course of the 
same year. As a result, Byrnes 
found it difficult to continue his 
search for an understanding 
among the allies. 

Despairing of Russian agree- 
ment, Clay pressed for the res- 
toration of his own zone of oc- 
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cupation to economic order and 
for an expansion of production 
sufficient to serve as the basis of 
a viable national economy. He 
also suggested that the Secretary 
of State, in this new situation, 
give assurances to the German 
people for their future. Byrnes, 
who had often used his gifts as a 
compromiser to seek agreement, 
now sounded a different note. On 
September 6, 1946, in the Opera 
House at Stuttgart, he issued a 
full-dress pronouncement, de- 
signed to reach both Washington 
and Moscow. He repeated that 
the US intended to remove the 
vestiges of Nazism in Germany, 
but added that it likewise intended 
to restore Germany’s economic 
ability to play an integral role in 
the European economy. Ata time 
when the movement of American 
troops homeward promised to 
drastically reduce the size of the 
US Army in Europe, he declared 
that US forces would remain in 
Germany as long as those of any 
other country. 

Of course, speeches were noth- 
ing new where Germany was 
concerned. Earlier Stalin had 
reminded his own people and 
those of the rest of the world that 
the Soviet Union had been saved 
by its own exertions and had in 
being the forces necessary to 
safeguard the victory which had 
been won. 

Unsettled German problems, 
among many others, remained 
the order of the day when in 
March 1947 a new Secretary of 
State, George C. Marshall, jour- 
neyed to Moscow as had Byrnes 
before him to seek a settlement 
of outstanding questions. Yergin 
describes Marshall as exhausted 
by his year-long mission to China 
(which had ended in December 
1946) and at the end of his pa- 
tience. But the minutes show him 
as active in these discussions as 
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he had been in China. Unfortu- 
nately, he saw a familiar pattern 
develop. The negotiations led not 
to agreement or understanding 
but to unending delay. 

To a considerable degree rep- 
arations remained the most im- 
mediate problem. There were 
disagreeable sessions about 
what had been settled at Yalta 
and Potsdam and what the Amer- 
icans and British had failed to 
deliver. The Western allies coun- 
tered by pointing to the Soviet re- 
fusal to agree on a unified eco- 
nomic policy for Germany as the 
root of many misunderstandings. 
The conference ended without 
settling these matters. Marshall 
later declared that his conversa- 
tions in Moscow had opened his 
eyes to Stalin’s lack of interest in 
coming to terms with the defeated 
countries in order to put an end 
to the chaos that threatened 
Western Europe and Germany 
with economic disaster. The 
Secretary of State returned home 
to explore ways in which the US 
could help those countries in Eu- 
rope willing to join together to 
try to curb the economic con- 
fusion which had followed the 
war. 

In a detailed analysis of the 
reparations problem, John Backer 
concludes in the second of his 
books under consideration here 
that the conference need not 
have ended in failure. He postu- 
lates that a totally different state 
of affairs might have ensued if 
the Western allies had conceded 
that several of their estimates 
showed the Germans could have 
borne a larger reparations bill, 
that in view of her war losses the 
USSR had not made exorbitant 
demands, and that payments 
from current production could 
have been managed. But he 
balances his judgment by admit- 
ting that numerous factors in 


East-West relations might have 
made ‘any agreement unwork- 
able. The key to settlement lay in 
acceptance of Soviet demands, 
and by this time there was no 
atmosphere in which this flower 
of agreement could flourish. 


AFTER THE MOSCOW conference 
ended in stalemate and the Unit- 
ed States embarked on a uni- 
lateral plan to aid cooperative 
countries in Europe, the Rus- 
sians pulled the countries in their 
sphere of influence into tighter 
economic union with the USSR 
and forced Czechoslovakia and 
Poland to disavow their accep- 
tances of Anglo-French invita- 
tions to take part in discussions 
of economic reconstruction pro- 
posals. Once the Marshall Plan 
was implemented, Germany— 
and with it all of Europe—was 
divided into East and West. 

Thus, even two years after the 
end of the war in Europe, acute 
German problems still remained, 
with the Soviet Union less ready 
than ever to negotiate. General 
Clay firmly believed that Germa- 
ny’s economic recovery required 
a reformed monetary system. 
The growing rate of inflation, 
reminiscent of the spiral that 
wrecked the German economy 
after World War |, almost para- 
lyzed production and_ trade. 
Workers realized that, with the 
constant decline in the value of 
money, they could do better trad- 
ing on the black market than 
working on a farm or in a factory 
for a salary whose buying power 
could never be recaptured even 
by the swiftest messenger from 
pay window to food store. Only 
when a sound currency had been 
provided would it be possible to 
turn the people of Germany to 
useful production. 

The Americans would have 
liked Four-Power agreement on 
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any new currency, but negotia- 
tions with the USSR broke down 
when Clay insisted that the money 
be printed in the US zone. The 
Russians wanted at least part of 
the currency to be produced in 
their sector, an arrangement that 
would have put them in custody 
of one set of plates. This was un- 
acceptable to the Americans be- 
cause of the embarrassing situa- 
tion created at the close of the 
World War || when the Russians 
had used American plates to 
print occupation money in Ger- 
many for Soviet troops but had 
declined to convert the notes in- 
to rubles, leaving unredeemed 
several million units of the cur- 
rency with which the US had to 
deal. The confrontation which 
arose over the new currency Is- 
sue in 1948, accompanied by 
the Berlin blockade and Western 
airlift,.ended for a long season 
the possibility of return to a spirit 
of East-West détente. 

What does the record show, 
then, regarding the roles of ‘will’ 
and ‘‘fate’’ in the origins of the 
cold war? Yergin’s Riga axioms 
suggest the careful building of a 
frightening stalemate by ideo- 
logues who ruled out the existence 
of any basis for negotiation. But 
one can find in the study of de- 
velopments in Germany that men 
like Clay and Byrnes, by no means 
wed to confrontation from the 
outset, at last found it impossible 
to carry out directives for the re- 
building of a national German 
economy and the establishment 
of a unified democratic German 
state. The growing friction be- 
tween the superpowers, whose 
presence filled the power vacuum 
of Central Europe almost without 
design, proved as deadly to détente 
as any carefully woven philosophy 
which might have been spun in 
Riga or in Washington. 
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and exchange of ambassadors 
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realization of this schedule has 
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in this optimism a lack of sober 
analysis of the extent of the con- 
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tive political interests, on which 
the relationship must ultimately 
rest 

The volumes considered here 
provide some useful insight into 
the past history and recent de- 
velopment of Sino-American re- 
lations. They are of particular in- 
terest for what they tell us about 
the perceptions that contributed 
to developing American policy in 
this area. At the same time, they 
demonstrate some of the limita- 
tions of the analysis underlying 
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such perceptions. 


THE BULK of these works are 
policy-oriented studies, some of 
them of largely historical interest 
because they were contributions 
to the debate—now resolved—on 
whether the United States should 
establish full diplomatic relations 
with Peking and accept the Chi- 
nese Communist condition that 
Washington derecognize_ the 
government on Taiwan. For the 
most part, the audience addressed 
is the informed public rather than 
the academic community, and 
the presentations tend to be sim- 
ilar in structure, quality of analy- 
sis, and style of advocacy. De- 
Scriptive treatments of Sino- 
American relations in the past 
few decades are followed by large- 
ly intuitive judgments concern- 
ing each side’s interests, and 
these support rather uncritically 
formulated policy recommenda- 
tions. 

The principal message of the 
collection China and America is 
Strategic. Editor William Barnds 
argued that the US must estab- 
lish full diplomatic relations with 
the Chinese Communist admini- 
stration, because failure to do so 
would cause Beijing to improve 
relations with Moscow and be- 
cause a cordial Sino-American 
relationship would contribute to 
the development of a ‘‘stable 
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four power equilibrium in East 
Asia.’’ While this latter concept 
is not clarified, it seems to be 
envisaged that a loose US-China- 
Japan coalition will ‘‘counter- 
balance” the Soviet Union. Barnds 
adds the caveat that active sup- 
port for China as an adversary of 
the USSR would be a high-risk 
policy for the US. Barnds’ case Is 
argued on the basis of a rather 
superficial chronicle of Sino-US 
relations, which covers much of 
the ground of Akira Iriye’s con- 
tribution to the same volume. In 
making its recommendations, 
this collection is cautiously op- 
timistic about the prospects for 
Sino-American trade and cultural 
exchanges. The late Alexander 
Eckstein’s contribution warns 
that serious economic and politi- 
cal constraints limit Peking’s ca- 
pacity to expand its foreign trade, 
and Lucian Pye stresses that cul- 
tural exchanges will probably 
have little effect on Chinese so- 
ciety, because of the regime's 
pervasive controls. 

A. Doak Barnett’s study is sub- 
tler, more sophisticated, and 
more sensitive to the uncertain- 
ties in Chinese policy. Attributing 
Beijing’s new American policy 
mainly to fears of Soviet military 
power, Barnett argues for a cau- 
tious and discriminating but per- 
sistent US strategy of interdepen- 
dence through which Sino-Amer- 
ican relations would gradually be 
strengthened, on the basis of 
carefully identified common in- 
terests, yet without any compro- 
mises by the US. Washington 
would accept China’s assertion 
of larger regional and global roles, 
but not the expansion of such 
roles by conflictual methods. A 
four-power equilibrium in East 
Asia would be sought, with em- 
phasis, however, on close US- 
Japanese ties, which, together 
with the improving Sino-US rela- 


tionship, would serve to offset 
the USSR. On the issue of Taiwan, 
Barnett’s proposals were quite 
close to the terms of the normal- 
ization agreement announced in 
December 1978. He proposed 
that the US maintain an unofficial 
presence on Taiwan, continue to 
sell arms to Taipei, and oppose 
any move to change Taiwan’s 
Status by force. Peking’s claim 
that Taiwan is part of China would 
not be opposed, but neither would 
it be explicitly accepted. 

The symposium edited by Mi- 
chel Oksenberg and Robert B. 
Oxnam is focused largely on 


the US-China relationship and’ 


pays less attention to regional or 
global considerations. An excep- 
tion is Steven Levine’s contribu- 
tion, which suggests that an im- 
proved Sino-Soviet relationship 
could help stabilize the regional 
balance, even though a restora- 
tion of the Sino-Soviet alliance is 
not viewed as likely. Oksenberg’s 
chapters, the most significant in 
the book, argue for the develop- 
ment of a stable and broadly co- 
Operative US relationship with 
Beijing, although the argument is 
less thoughtfully developed than 
in the author’s contribution to an 
earlier volume, China and Japan, 
edited by Donald C. Hellmann.' 
Robert Sutter’s work is a chron- 
icle with very little analysis and 
some unsophisticated policy rec- 
ommendations. However, the 
descriptive treatment—unlike 
much of the material in the vol- 
umes just dealt with—is rather 
carefully documented, and _ it 
presents more of the drama of 
recent Sino-American history 
than John Fairbank’s impres- 
sionistic volume, China Perceived. 
Nevertheless, one should not 
discount Fairbank’s sensing that 


China still views the US as “‘pro- 


1. Lexington, MA, D.C. Heath, 1976. 
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foundly imperialistic’ (as indeed 
can be discerned in Peking’s 
media output). Some worthwhile 
historical perspectives on the 
relationship between the two 
countries can be found in Ken- 
neth Rea’s volume, and—for the 
period 1953-71l—can be use- 
fully supplemented by reading 
Stanley Bachrack’s investigatory 
journalism in The Committee of 
One Million. 

The most scholarly work in the 
assemblage is unquestionably 
J. H. Kalicki’s study of the Sino- 
American crises of the 1950’s— 
in Korea, Indochina, and the Tai- 
wan Strait. Kalicki concludes 
that in these events each side 
developed a more sophisticated 
understanding of the other and 
became willing to accept the 
other’s determination to protect 
its vital interests. He suggests 
that although no political dif- 
ferences were resolved, a rela- 
tively stable balance-of-power 
system was established in the 
Far East. 

Although published in 1975, 
Kalicki’s work does not discuss 
the evolution of the Sino-Ameri- 
can power balance in the 1960’s 
and early 1970's, nor does it 
speculate about possible future 
crises between China and the US. 
Yet the topic may well become 
more relevant as the enthusiasm 


‘surrounding the normalization of 


relations declines and conflicts 
of Sino-American interests be- 
come more evident. For example, 
some of the material in the work 
could be used as a basis for dis- 
cussing problems that might 
arise should Beijing insist on 
enforcing its claim to sovereignty 
over the Nationalist-held offshore 
islands and Taiwan. 

While Kalicki does draw on in- 
ternational relations literature 
concerning crisis management, 
he pays little specific attention to 


Chinese conflict behavior. For an 
example of the interesting work 
being done in this area, see Steve 
Chan’s article in the April 1978 
issue of World Politics. 


IN ATTEMPTING to assess the 
likely future course of relations 
between Washington and Beijing, 
one must confront a somewhat 
disturbing inadequacy in many 
Americans’ perceptions regard- 
ing this important matter. Indeed, 
several of the authors of the policy 
volumes in the present assem- 
blage show a Surprising lack of 
breadth in their examinations of 
the issues involved in Sino-Ameri- 
can relations. Only Barnett shows 
some awareness that there exist 
alternative views concerning this 
relationship, that Chinese policy 
is not that predictable, and that 
trying to manage a relationship 
based on only a limited congru- 
ence of interests is a complex 
matter. 

Particularly noticeable in the 
Barnds and Oksenberg/Oxnam 
volumes—and, for that matter, in 
most public discussion in the US 
concerning relations with Bei- 
jing—is the absence of an ade- 
quate analysis of China’s policy 
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toward the US. Fortunately, some 
attempts in this direction have 
been made elsewhere—in Chal- 
mers Johnson’s scholarly article 
in the October 1978 issue of 
Foreign Affairs and in some of 
Michael Yahuda’s ideologically 
very different but insightful, if 
less rigorous, writings.? Both 
Johnson and Yahuda illuminate 
the blend of manipulative and 
conflictual elements that go into 
China’s foreign policy. 

Equally surprising in these re- 
cent books about policy is the 
lack of thorough treatment of the 
character of the post-Mao regime. 
Information is presented about 
China’s drive for modernization 
under Deng Xiaoping and its re- 
pudiation of aspects of Maoism, 
but other dimensions of the sys- 
tem which have undergone little 
change, such as the high degree 


2. The same is even true of Richard H. 
Solomon’s otherwise quite comprehensive 
article, “Thinking Through the China 
Problem,” Foreign Affairs (New York, NY), 
January 1978. Solomon, it might be noted, 
writes from the vantage point of one who 
served on the US National Security Council 
from 1971 to 1976. 

3. See for example, his China’s Role in 
World Affairs, London, St. Martin’s Press, 
1978. 
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of closure to outside influence, 
do not receive attention from the 
authors. 

In Sum, one comes away from 
these books with the impression 
that behind the prescriptions for 
US actions lies an outlook toward 
China that was not particularly 
well grounded in analysis. The 
implications of this shortcoming 
for the future become evident if 
one looks at the authors’ prefer- 
ence for a balance of power in 
East Asia as the final answer to 
quests for a desirable environ- 
ment in that part of the world. 
This concept is introduced with 
only the scantiest examination of 
its viability and without the pre- 
sentation of any evidence that 
Chinese (or Soviet) éoreign policy- 
makers envisage or would be 
open to such a balance. At best, 
it is more or less implied that a 
balance in terms of capabilities 
and degrees of resolution could 
be made stable through US stra- 
tegies of interdependence. Per- 
haps a balance of power will 
emerge in East Asia. But there 
are major obstacles to such a de- 
velopment, and these could well 
lead to a good deal of Sino-Ameri- 
can friction. 
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SINOLOGY is surely the last fron- 


tier for social science qua sci- 
ence, and most Sinologists would 
consider their profession to be 
better for that. But there is one 
concession to the empiricists that 
the profession ought long ago to 
have made—namely, to discard 
the unitary rational actor model 
of the Chinese political system 
and treat that system in terms of 
the factional conflict which is its 
essence. 

‘““Factional conflict” is not sim- 
ply another way of looking at po- 
litical behavior, an alternative 
approach to be democratically 
considered alongside the rational 
actor approach. It is, on the con- 
trary, the fundamental dynamic 
of Chinese politics. The Chinese 
political system is a system of 
interest group competition, with 


the intensity of that competition 
ranging from symbolic blood- 
letting in the media to real blood- 
letting in the streets. 

The “rational actor model” as- 
sumes that nations act as rational 
individuals in their own best in- 
terests, and do so without signifi- 
cant differences of opinion with- 
in the polity or among decision- 
makers. This model is a defen- 
sible shorthand for the historian 
who treats the broad trends of 
centuries in terms of ‘“‘Athens,”’ 
“Sparta,’’ and ‘‘the Persians,” 
and is a forgivable intellectual 
simplification for the novice. But 
the authors of the works reviewed 
here are neither broad-brush 
historians nor novices—they are 
some of the most highly regarded 
Sinologists in the field. 

The discussion which follows 
focuses upon the unhappy con- 
sequences of the rational actor 
analysis employed by the authors 
of three of the volumes. If sucha 
harsh judgment seems unwar- 
ranted or irreverent, the reader 
should be reminded that the pres- 
ent writer is viewing these works 
narrowly—specifically, in terms 
of their contribution to our under- 
Standing of how the Chinese po- 
litical system works, and not in 
terms of their overall contribu- 
tion to our knowledge. 


THE ATTEMPT by Ralph Clough 


et al. to explain China’s policy on 
arms control issues demonstrates 
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well the weaknesses of rational 
actor analysis. Admittedly, The 
United States, China and Arms 
Contro/ was not written to educate 
the specialist but rather to popu- 
larize the idea of ‘“‘China and 
arms control’ among a wider 
audience. However, the book’s 
reliance on a rational actor ap- 
proach renders its argument 
wholly unconvincing. The authors 
posit a stream of strategic logic 
on the part of the Chinese which 
leads the authors to conclude 
that the Chinese would surely 
endorse certain arms control 
initiatives (despite all Chinese 
Statements to the contrary) be- 
Cause they are the only “rational’”’ 
means by which to achieve sta- 
bility. Wishful thinking often sub- 
Stitutes for reality where the ra- 
tional actor model is concerned. 

Harish Kapur’s collection of 
lectures on Chinese politics em- 
ploySs an even less convincing 
variation on the rational actor 
model. His action-reaction model 
portrays The People’s Republic 
not only as a unitary actor but 
also as a hapless disadvantaged 
one. 

Allen Whiting, in The Chinese 
Calculus, treats the reader to a 
good deal more scholarship, yet 
to the same single-minded China 
one finds in Clough et al. While 
the latter at least ask the reader 
to indulge them in their oversim- 
plification, Whiting claims to be 
building a ‘“‘science”’ of Chinese 


political analysis. A similarly 
constructed ‘‘science’”’ of Ameri- 
can politics might well find that 
US policy in Vietnam was a con- 
sistent progression of rational 
choices and did not reflect either 
political contrasts among the 
Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, and 
Ford administrations or struggles 
between the White House and 
Congress. If science is to be pur- 
sued through models, these mod- 
els ought to display a measure of 
isomorphism with the reality they 
are meant to simplify. When 
Whiting assumed a Chinese policy- 
making process based upon ra- 
tional consensus rather than upon 
factional conflict, he assumed 
away the essential dynamic of 
Chinese politics. 

William Overholt’s Asia’s Nu- 
clear Future is a mixture of ana- 
lytical and informational contri- 
butions. The editor’s own contri- 
bution to the volume, ‘‘Nuclear 
Proliferation in Eastern Asia,” is 
a particularly good presentation 
of critical issues around which 
debate must center in the near- 
nuclear nations of Asia. Overholt 
has for at least three or four years 
been the best publishing analyst 
on that topic. 

Jonathan Pollack’s contribu- 
tion to Overholt’s volume is par- 
ticularly interesting as a contrast 
to the works of Whiting and Clough 
et al. His chapter, “China as a 
Nuclear Power,’’ comes so close 
to identifying the essential dy- 
namics of Chinese policymaking 
that the reader’s tension rises 
steadily in the expectation (sad- 
ly, unfulfilled) that Pollack will 
Surely solve the elusive mystery 
on the next page. Pollack cor- 
rectly notes the restrained nature 
of the Chinese strategic weapons 
program and repeats the now 
familiar claim that ‘“China’s nu- 
clear weapons are still in the ex- 
perimental stage” (p. 53)—but 
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all without recognizing these as 
distinguishing features of a con- 
troversial, politically vulnerable 
weapons program. As discussed 
below, issues of strategic nuclear 
force structure were at the very 
heart of the contention-collusion 
debate of the early 1970's and 
the later debates over whether 
Superpower war is_ inevitable 
and whether the superpowers 
possess ‘‘few”’ or ‘‘many”’ nuclear 
weapons. It is those Chinese who 
interpret the superpower rela- 
tionship as one of contention 
whose force structure prefer- 
ences have prevailed. Indeed, 
China’s development of the glob- 
al delivery systems associated 
with the collusion perception— 
systems such as the CSS-X-4— 
actually retrogressed during the 
early 1970’s when the ‘‘conten- 
tionists’”’ (e.g., Zhou Enlai) pre- 
vailed over the ‘‘collusionists”’ 
(e.g., Lin Biao). Nonetheless, 
while Pollack fails to interpret 
the domestic political aspects of 
China’s nuclear weapons pro- 
gram correctly from this review- 
er’s perspective, he at least ac- 
knowledges ‘“‘lines of cleavage on 
issues of resource allocation not 
only between specific defense 
interests and those associated 
with more general industrializa- 
tion policies, but also within var- 
ious military sectors” (p. 60). 


THE ALTERNATIVE to rational 
actor explanations need not be 
something so complex as to sur- 
pass human understanding. In 
work carried out from 1974 to 
1977, Peter L. Sargent and the 
present author demonstrated the 
utility and dependability of a 
simple model of Chinese factional 
conflict. Designed to explore and 
illuminate Chinese behavior re- 
garding arms control and military 
modernization, the model took 
as its starting point a phenomenon 
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labeled the ‘‘central issue of con- 
flict’’ in Chinese political debate. 
Factional conflict was recognized 
as a loosely (but consistently) 
structured process. At any given 
time, conflict centers upon an 
issue of overriding importance— 
the central issue of conflict—and 
lesser issues are usually debated 
in terms of their relationships to 
the central issue. For example, if 
the choice of a capital formation 
strategy were to become the cen- 
tral issue of conflict in 1980, we 
could anticipate that closely re- 
lated, as well as seemingly dis- 
tant, issues would be debated in 
terms of their implications for 
capital formation. (Failure to 
grasp this fundamental principle 
would not necessarily cause one 
to be surprised by debate about 
the mechanization of.agriculture 
in terms of its implications for 
capital formation, but it would 
tend to make one miss the signif- 
icance of a debate over US-USSR 
competition in Africa in terms of 
its implications for Chinese capi- 
tal formation.) From time to time, 
the central issue itself changes; 
however, the concept of a ‘‘cen- 
tral issue,’ as a foundation for a 
model of factional conflict, exer- 
cises an organizing influence on 
a body of disparate commentary 
which, if not recognized as the 
arguments of opposing factions, 
can only be seen as evidence of 
the rational actor's advanced 
schizophrenia. 

Observers of Chinese politics 
will readily recognize ‘‘unity of 
action,” ‘‘contention vs. collu- 
sion,” ‘‘the inevitability of super- 
power war,” and ‘‘few vs. many 
nuclear weapons in the hands of 
the superpowers” as central is- 
sues of conflict at various times 
over the past 15 years. At any 
given time, references to these 
central issues were SO numerous 
in the media, and they appeared 
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in conjunction with such a striking 
variety of lesser issues, as to 
Suggest that some sort of encoded 
word game was being played out 
before our eyes, but beyond our 
vision. The analogy of an encoded 
game is a useful one, if it is not 
misunderstood as diminishing 
the importance of the ‘central 
issue of conflict” as a real polit- 
ical issue of substantial impor- 
tance to Chinese on every side. 
Disagreement on the ‘“‘central is- 
sue’’ amounts to the single deep- 
est cleavage within the Chinese 
leadership during any given pe- 
riod of time; other issues and 
constituencies vie for priority yet 
remain secondary in their im- 
portance. 

Another key principle worth 
underscoring is that a given posi- 
tion on the central issue implies 
a specific set of positions on 
secondary issues. A Chinese pol- 
itician, like his American counter- 
part, would find that in taking a 
stand on the central issue of the 
day, he automatically tends to 
become identified with a whole 


platform of consistent positions 
on a wide variety of issues. To be 
sure, the extent to which this 
tendency operates varies with 
the ferocity of disagreement over 
the central issue. From time to 
time, ranks may be relatively 
closed or open in the camps that 
confront each other across the 
issue. During periods of intensity, 
however, the phenomenon is 
notably similar to the ‘“‘with-us- 
Or-against-us” style of confron- 
tation politics in the United States 
in the 1960's. 

There are other, instructive 
comparisons with the ‘‘style’’ of 
American politics. American 
spokesmen are experienced in 
the use of ‘‘codewords”’ in their 
political remarks and communi- 
cations. These are the words 
whose mere mention implies a 
clearly defined set of positions 
on other issues. ‘Fiscal respon- 
sibility” is a codeword, and its 
mention in political speech iden- 
tifies the speaker with a logically 
consistent set of positions on a 
wide range of issues—none nec- 
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essarily concerned with fiscal 
policy. In strategic debate, code- 
words such as “‘essential equiv- 
alence”’ and ‘‘minimum deter- 
rence’ are the banners under 
which consistent sets of positions, 
on dozens of defense issues, are 
paraded. 

What does all this mean for our 
understanding of Chinese politi- 
cal behavior? At a minimum, it 
suggests that a more mature ap- 
preciation of that behavior is 
available to the analyst who dis- 
cards the unitary actor model and 
takes just one step toward greater 
analytical sophistication. For the 
central issue model outlined here 
is but one step up the ladder of 
analytical sophistication. By taking 
just that one step into the com- 
plexity of Chinese politics, by 
viewing the leadership as divided 
into only two or three major camps 
(and then only along the most 
conspicuous lines of cleavage), 
One may understand infinitely 
more things than are understand- 
able to one who sees China as a 
unitary rational actor. 
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AN EDITORIAL entitled “Spring 
Thunder Breaks Over India’ in 
the July 5, 1967, issue of the 
Chinese Communist Party’s Ren- 
min Ribao (People’s Daily) re- 
ported with exultation that the 
peasants of Naxalbari in Dar- 
jeeling, India, had risen in violent 
revolution and predicted that this 
was a prelude to revolution in all 
of India—a ‘‘spark’’ that would 
start a ‘‘prairie fire’ that would 
keep the vast expanses of India 
ablaze.! There was no prairie fire 
in India. But the spark in Dar- 
jeeling did kindle some ultra- 
leftist revolutionary movements 
+ in the country, and these have 
received extensive—even exces- 
sive—attention from journalists 
and academics. 

The three books under con- 
sideration here are part of this 
outpouring of literature. Dr. Das- 
gupta provides a comprehensive 


and lucid account of the devel- 
opment of ultra-leftist movements 
in India. Dr. Mohanty analyzes 
their ideology, organization, and 
Strategy, and the environment in 
which they function. And Dr. Roy 
explains them with the help of 
concepts of political sociology. 
Each volume enhances our un- 
derstanding of the Naxalbari re- 
volt and its aftermath. 


NAXALBARI, in fact, is a small 
area in the Darjeeling district of 
West Bengal. Militant peasants 
there had been planning a strug- 
gle under Communist leadership, 
and the emergence of a united 
front government in West Bengal 
in March 1967, with both major 
Indian Communist parties in- 
cluded,? emboldened the peas- 
ants to launch their revolt. They 
demonstrated against landlords 
and moneylenders, seized food 
supplies, and occupied fallow 
land. When the struggle turned 
political shortly afterward, the 


1. For the text of this editorial, see 
Appendix 1 in the Mohanty volume under 
review. 

2. Aside from the three books under 
consideration here, at least three others 
appeared in the early 1970’s: Sankar Ghose, 
The Naxalite Movement, Calcutta, Firma K.L. 
Mukhopadhyaya, 1974; J.C. Johari, Naxalite 
Politics in India, New Delhi, Research ICPS, 
1972: and Mohan Ram, Maoism in india, New 
Delhi, Vikas Publications, 1971. 

3. The country’s two major Communist 
parties are the Communist Party of India, or 
CPI, and the Communist Party of India 
Marxist, or CPI(M). 
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leaders of the uprising declared 
the Naxalbari area a ‘‘liberated 
zone” (in late May) and advocated 
a popular seizure of power in India 
by armed struggle. 

The proximity of Naxalbari to 
the Chinese border gave special, 
national significance to these 
developments, and the united 
front government of West Bengal 
finally decided it had‘no alterna- 
tive except to suppress the revolt. 
More than 1,500 policemen moved 
into Naxalbari on July 13, 1967. 
The rebels offered no resistance. 
The police arrested about 250 
persons, and by the end of the 
month most of the leaders of the 
revolt were in jail. The revolt, in 
which a total of 18 persons were 
killed—nine by police, six by the 
rebels, and three by landlords— 
ended in complete failure. But 
Naxalbari became the symbol of 
armed peasant uprising and of 
Maoism in India, so much so that 
the word ‘‘Naxalism’”’ is often 
used in India today as asynonym 
for ultra-leftism. 

The Naxalbari revolt evoked 
admiration from some persons, 
mostly more militant members or 
supporters of the CPI(M). These 
individuals were outraged by 
their own party’s immersion in 
electoral politics and its interest 
in the fractional share of power 
which minority participation in 
coalition governments at the state 
level offered. They believed that 
‘political power grows out of the 
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barrel of a gun’”’ and considered 
parliamentary practice a facade. 
As a result, they accused the 
CPI(M) leadership of compro- 
mising the revolutionary purity of 
the party by deciding to join the 
coalition governments of Kerala 
and West Bengal, in both of which 
“revisionist” and “‘reactionary”’ 
parties also participated. 

Some of these dissenters within 
the CPI(M) decided to form a new 
revolutionary party guided by 
Marxism-Leninism and the thought 
of Mao Zedong, and at a mam- 
moth May Day rally in Calcutta in 
1969, Kanu Sanyal, hero of the 
Naxalbari revolt, announced the 
birth of the party. He proclaimed 
to the audience that by the year 
2000, the whole world would be 
liberated from all exploitation and 
would celebrate the victory of 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong 
Thought. The new party was called 
the Communist Party of !ndia 
(Marxist-Leninist), or CPI(ML). 
Charu Mazumdar, mastermind of 
the Naxalbari revolt, became its 
first General Secretary and, soon 
afterward, its chief theoretician 
and strategist. Most Maoist groups 
in the country rallied to the new 
organization. 

The program of the party char- 
acterized India as a semicolonial, 
semifeudal country where power 
belonged to the comprador-bu- 
reaucrat bourgeoisie and to 
wealthy landlords, and where both 
of these groups served the in- 
terests of Western “imperialists” 
and Soviet ‘‘social-imperialists.”’ 
India could only be liberated, ac- 
cording to the program, by means 
of war, and the party recom- 
mended the creation of small 
bases of armed struggle—i.e., 
guerrilla warfare—all across the 
nation. The program mirrored 
Chinese views on India,* and 


4. See Mohanty, Appendix 1. 


Beijing gave profuse publicity to 
the party and its activities: 
Spurred on by the dynamism 
of the new party, its supporters, 
now generally called ‘‘Naxalites,”’ 
moved to establish ‘‘red’’ bases 
in rural areas. Armed with ma- 
chetes, knives, and other such 
village weapons, and with the 
battle cry ‘‘he who has not dipped 
his hand in the blood of the class 
enemy can hardly be called a 
Communist,” the Naxalites con- 
ducted a ferocious campaign of 
killing directed at landlords, rich 
peasants, moneylenders, and 
police informers. In the Srika- 
kulam district of Andhra Pradesh, 
which Mazumdar hoped would 
become the Yenan of India, Naxa- 
lites murdered about 150 per- 
sons. Victims were often sliced 
into pieces, and their heads stuck 
onto the gates of their houses. 
But the Naxalites were unable to 
arouse the masses to action, and 
the police crushed all the local 
uprisings within a few months. 
The final phase of Naxalite 
activity in India prior to Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi's declara- 
tion of a state of emergency in 


1975 took place in Calcutta,. 


where Naxalite ranks were swelled 
with school dropouts, delin- 
quents, and other antisocial ele- 
ments. The CPI(ML) first staged 
a ‘‘cultural revolution” by raiding 
colleges and disfiguring statues 
of national leaders. Then they 
turned to urban guerrilla war- 
fare. They murdered scores of 
CPI(M) supporters and estab- 
lished a few “‘liberated zones” in 
the city. As in the countyside, 
however, when the government 
acted firmly, Naxalite resistance 
crumbled. 

By the time Mazumdar died in 
1972, the Naxalite party had split 
into several factions, and most of 
their leaders had been killed or 
arrested. The government banned 
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the Naxalites altogether following 
the declaration of the state of 
emergency, and the suspension 
of fundamental rights in the coun- 
try gave a free hand to the police 
to enforce the ban as they saw 
fit. They hunted down members 
of the CPI(ML) and terrorized 
their supporters, often with the 
connivance of state executives. 
In Andhra Pradesh alone, the 
police executed more than 350 
Naxalites and passed off the 
killings as “deaths in encounter.’ 
Elsewhere, the situation was 
similar. 


MOST JAILED ultra-leftists were 
freed after the restoration of full 
democracy in India in 1977. Cur- 
rently, there are sporadic reports 
that Naxalites are active in some 
parts of India, especially in the 
states of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
and West Bengal, though it is not 
yet clear whether they share the 
goals of or are related to the orig- 
inal Naxalites.€ In either case, 
the intellectual elements of the 
Indian ultra-Left, who formerly 
saw Mao as the savior and China 
as the paragon of socialism— 
witness the slogan “China’s chair- 
man is our chairman; China’s 
path is our path’’—may now ex- 
perience a crisis of faith. How 
can they feel, after all, when they 
read that the heirs of the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
are thirsting for Coca Cola and 
are avid to send their best stu- 
dents to American universities? 
Who can assure them that the 
next congress of the ‘‘great, glori- 
Ous and correct’ Chinese Com- 


5. The Overseas Hindustan Times (New 
Delhi), May 4, 1978. 

6. Before the Emergency, Naxalites was a 
term used to refer to the supporters of the 
Naxalbari uprising and of the CPI(ML). Today, 
it has become synonymous with all ultra- 
leftists in India who advocate armed struggle. 
It is in this broader sense that the term is 
used in the discussion which follows. 
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munist Party (CCP) will not be 
comparable to the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU? 

There are indications that 
some Naxalite groups had begun 
to reconsider their role and their 
approach to politics even before 
dramatic changes in Chinese 
policy occurred in the wake of 
Mao’s death. Still, R. P. Saraf, 
the leader of one group, in 1978 
could denounce the CCP as re- 
visionist and reject the possibility 
of any guiding center for world 
communism in the future.’ 

More significant, however, was 
the course adopted by the group 
under Satyanarayan Singh. This 
group took up the challenge of 
electoral politics and contested 
three seats in the West Bengal 
state assembly in the 1977 elec- 
tion. One of its candidates, San- 
tosh Rana, who had led a Naxalite 
uprising before the Emergency, 
was elected. But electoral partic- 
ipation has not fundamentally 
metamorphosed this group. The 
group rejects the Chinese con- 
tention that parliamentarism is 
the ‘“‘opium used by the Indian 
ruling classes to paralyze the 
Indian people,’’® but it continues 
to share the Chinese view that 
India is asemicolonial and semi- 
feudal country. The group’s goal 
is to build a people’s democracy 
through “protracted people’s 
war,’ and only then to advance 
to socialism.9 

The acceptance of parliamen- 
tarism by Singh’s group has 
brought it closer than other left 
extremists to the CPI(M), but the 
gap is still very wide. Neither the 
CPI nor the CPI(M) mentions 
armed struggle in its program as 
necessary for the achievement of 


7. The Overseas Hindustan Times, June 8, 
1978. 

8. See Mohanty, Appendix 1. 

9. The Overseas Hindustan Times, Mar. 23, 
1978. 


its goals. Each asserts that the 
party ‘“‘strives’’ to achieve its 
goals through “peaceful means,”’ 
though each also warns that it 
should ‘‘always be borne in mind”’ 
that the ruling classes will not 
voluntarily relinquish their power 
and that the party therefore must 
always be ready to ‘‘face up to all 
contingencies.”’ Implicitly, this 
position represents an acknowl- 
edgment that the need for armed 
struggle does not exist in India 
today—so long as the ruling 
classes observe the rules of par- 
llamentary government. 

The political behavior of the 
CPI and CPI(M) shows that they 
have concentrated their efforts 
on winning elections and that 
they use peaceful mass struggle 
to broaden their bases of support. 
The smashing victories of the 
CPI(M) in the last state elections 
in West Bengal and Tripura?® 
would seem likely to further deep- 
en at least that party’s commit- 
ment to electoral politics. West 
Bengal and Tripura today con- 
firm what was demonstrated in 
Kerala 20 years ago, namely, 
that where there is political de- 
mocracy, power grows out of bal- 
lot boxes. 


DO COMMUNIST victories in Tri- 
pura and West Bengal refute the 
Naxalite thesis that armed strug- 
gle is indispensable for the es- 
tablishment of communism in 
India? In the opinion of this writer, 
they do not. Under prevailing 
conditions in India, it would be 
impossible for Communists to 
gain complete political power 


10. In both states, the CPI(M) won an 
absolute majority and is in power now. The 
CPI(M) also won an impressive victory in the 
elections to local government bodies held in 
1978 in West Bengal. See Bhabani Sen 
Gupta, “Indian Politics and the Communist 
Party (Marxist),” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), September-October 1978. 
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through peaceful, parliamentary 
methods, and current conditions 
are likely to continue in their es- 
sentials for many years to come. 
In such a situation, Indian Com- 
munists are cribbed by a variety 
of factors. 

First, Communist strength in 
India is confined geographically 
to three states and scattered dis- 
tricts in a few of India’s other 19 
states. The total population of 
the three states with Communists 
in the state governments—Kerala, 
West Bengal, and Tripura—is a 
small fraction of India’s total 
population, and at the national 
level, in fact, Communists got 
only 8 percent of the vote and 28 
seats in the 542-seat Lok Sabha 
(lower house of parliament) in 
the last election. Even if they 
adopted a united front strategy, 
the Communists could not suf- 
ficiently increase their votes and 
seats at the national level to give 
them a parliamentary majority. 
Moreover, the process of making 
and maintaining united fronts 
would necessitate the dilution of 
conventional Communist goals. 
Thus the Communists seem lim- 
ited to having full power in only 
three states for some time to 
come. They may have a fractional 
share of power through united 
fronts and coalition governments 
in a few other states, but they will 
pay a price for this. 

Second, the powers of state 
governments in India are very 
limited. The federal government 
has very effective legislative, 
administrative, and_ financial 
controls over the states and can 
even dismiss elected state execu- 
tives and directly administer the 
states if it has, cause to do so. 
Hence, even if Communists were 
to take over a greater number of 
state governments, they would 
remain subject to severe controls 
from the center. 
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Third, since the Indian Consti- 
tution embodies liberal-democrat- 
ic values which are incompatible 
with some traditional Communist 
goals, attempts by a state govern- 
ment to bring about a Communist 
transformation of society would 
involve violations of the Constitu- 
tion, which the state governments 
are bound to obey. Such action 
would invite the rapid dismissal 
of the state government by the 
federal government. 

Fourth, the higher bureaucracy, 
the judiciary, and the press of 
the country are generally unsym- 
pathetic to a number of Commu- 
nist goals. They can thus be ex- 
pected to act as constraints on 
Communist state governments. 

Fifth, powerful religious and 
communal interests which are 
opposed to radical change exist 
in many states. Their hostility 
can be fatal to state governments, 
as the Communist government in 
Kerala learned in 1959,!! 

Under such circumstances, 
Communist state governments 
will perhaps be able to achieve a 
few radical reforms, but no rev- 
olution. Communist leaders know 
this—some, like the present 
General Secretary of the CPI(M), 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, who was 
head of the Kerala Communist 
government in 1959, from unfor- 
gettable personal experience.! 
This explains why the CPI(M) 
criticizes the present constitu- 
tion of India so vehemently and 
presses So persistently for changes 
in existing federal-state relations 
that would substantially increase 
the powers of state governments. 
Prospects for the sort of radical 


11. Opposition from the churches and the 
communal Nair Service Society resulted in 
the dismissal of the state government by the 
federal government. 

12. Mr. Namboodiripad had problems with 
the federal government again in 1967, when 
he headed a coalition government in Kerala. 


revision of the Indian Constitu- 
tion that would facilitate the 
achievement of Communist goals, 
however, are exceedingly limited. 

There are indications that the 
CPI and CPI(M) are losing their 
ideological fervor in the face of 
such obstacles. The CPI has 
been a revisionist party from its 
inception. Its record in Kerala, 
where it has been in government 
via coalitions since 1967, shows 
that it has become a party of 
reform and has compromised all 
revolutionary goals. Electoral 
politics and the responsibilities 
of governing have also generated 
revisionist sentiments in the 
CPI(M). Many statements of Jyoti 
Basu, West Bengal’s CPI(M) Chief 
Minister, indicate that public 
policy in that Communist-governed 
state is shaped by pragmatic con- 
siderations which often conflict 
with ideologically more accept- 
able Communist goals and as- 
pirations. It is possible that ex- 
ternal developments such as the 
emergence of Eurocommunism, 
Soviet and Chinese overtures to 
Western capitalists, and the Viet- 
namese invasion of Kampuchea 
will further strengthen revisionist 
forces in these two Communist 
parties. But even if no external 
forces come into play, the politi- 
cal transactions of both parties 
are likely to increasingly involve 
compromise and _ conciliation. 
For these reasons, the success 
of the Indian Communist parties, 
if and when it comes, will not be 
a triumph for orthodox commu- 
nism. 


THUS, THE CLAIM of the Naxa- 
lites that only their path—i.e., 
the path of armed struggle—will 
lead India to pure communism 
seems valid. But the Naxalites of 
the late 1960’s and early 1970’s 
were naive in assuming that 
India was ripe for armed struggle. 
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Early Indian Communists had 
tried armed struggle—both urban 
uprisings led by industrial workers 
and rural uprisings led by peas- 
ants—in the late 1940’s, when 
India was in its infancy as a na- 
tion and the government was 
faced with a flood of problems 
caused by the partition of the 
Indian subcontinent. Even then, 
the government had easily sup- 
pressed the rebels. By the 1960's, 
the government’s capabilities—to 
govern and to repress—had in- 
creased enormously, but support 
for communism had not. 

The first question which Naxa- 
lites must ask themselves today 
is how many Indians want ortho- 


dox communism, for without 
widespread popular support, 
protracted guerrilla warfare, 


which the Naxalites advocate for 
India’s ‘“‘liberation,’’ would be 
Suicidal, today as in the past, ina 
country where the police and the 
armed forces stand solidly behind 
the government. Election figures 
give enough clues to permit one 
to answer this question. Even in 
Kerala, where Communists have 
been active and effective for 
more than 30 years and where 
political consciousness is highly 
developed, Communist electoral 
Support has never exceeded 40 
percent of the total vote cast. 
Communist voting strength at the 
national level shrinks to 10 per- 
cent. Clearly, the vast majority of 
Indians does not yearn for com- 
munism. 

This should not be taken to 
mean that most Indians are sat- 
isfied with their own or their coun- 
try’s current condition. ‘‘There is 
latent anger among them,” Pro- 
fessor F. Tomasson Jannuzi has 
written of the Indian peasantry, 
which constitutes the majority of 
the country’s population, ‘‘and 
promises of future benefits, future 
improvements in income and 


quality of life cannot be counted 
upon for long to contain their 
anger.’’!3 And the same might be 
said of several other segments of 
Indian society as well, partic- 
ularly the harijans (untouch- 
ables), the tribals, the unem- 
ployed, and the underemployed. 
But Indian society is hardly ripe 
for spontaneous armed insurrec- 
tion to be unleashed by a few 
revolutionaries acting as mid- 
wives. If there is to be an induced 
revolution in India, it will be pos- 
sible only through the political 
education and organization of 
the masses, a task which the 
Naxalites have almost totally 
ignored. For the present, it would 
take the armed forces—or at least 
substantial support from them— 
to impose revolution on India. 
The most fatal failure of the 
Naxalites has been their repeated 
inability to understand the politi- 
cal environment in which they 
operate and the political outlook 
of their own people. India’s politi- 
cal environment includes gov- 
ernments legitimated through 
democratic processes, stable 
and functioning bureaucracies, 
developed communications net- 
works, strong police forces, and 
a powerful army loyal to the gov- 
ernment. All these elements 
make India very different from 
Kuomintang China of the late 
1940’s and make the Maoist 
model of revolution irrelevant. 
Furthermore, the largely peaceful 
nature of India’s struggle for in- 
dependence and the folklore 
which has developed around the 


13. F. Tomasson Jannuzi, Agrarian Crisis in 
India, Austin, TX, University of Texas Press, 
1974, p. x. 
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figure of Mahatma Gandhi have 
helped to create a popular belief 
in India in the possibility of peace- 
ful change—a belief that was re- 
inforced recently by the replace- 
ment of the Congress party with 
the Janata party through the bal- 
lot box. The CPI and CPI(M) have 
been sensitive to this aspect of 
India’s political culture and have 
adjusted their politics according- 
ly. They will not establish ortho- 
dox communism in India, but 
their work in government and 
their presence in state and fed- 
eral legislatures and in the coun- 
tryside may help eliminate age- 
old economic and social evils in 
India. Naxalism, in contrast, has 
been little more than a grotesque 
form of protest against those 
same evils. 


WHAT HAVE the Naxalites achieved 
in over a decade of tumultuous 
activity? Very little indeed. Before 
the Emergency, they compelled 
the nation to focus its attention 
on a wretched peasantry hidden 
in rural remoteness. But their 
methods were ignoble—not so 
much because they were violent 
as because they were often sa- 
distic. They confused revolution- 
ary activity with terror and in- 
dividual murder. They even killed 
active members of the CPI(M) 
and slandered that party’s repu- 
tation, thus retarding the growth 
of the most radical political force 
in the country capable of actually 
helping the common man. Today, 
the Naxalites of the pre-1975 
period evoke in most Indians 
only a sense of horror and revul- 
sion. 

It is too early to assess the role 
and status of the Naxalites in 


post-Emergency India. They are 
engaged in an agonizing reap- 
praisal. They can look back only 
in shame and sorrow. Their ranks 
have been thinned by the brutal 
police repression of the Emer- 
gency. They are_ ideologically 
adrift, Maoists stunned by the 
specter of revisionism that is now 
haunting China and shocked by 
the social-imperialism of Vietnam 
that manifested itself in Hanoi’s 
invasion of Kampuchea. They 
are perplexed by the vitality of 
Indian democracy, which survived 
two years of dictatorship. The 
Naxalites are at a crossroads. 

Some of them may defect from 
the ultra-Left to the relative mod- 
eration of the CPI(M). Others 
may combine parliamentary ac- 
tivity in state capitals with mili- 
tant struggle in rural areas. Yet 
others may cling to their old faith, 
easier to practice and propagate 
now that India has returned to 
democracy. The present-day 
Naxalites will make a few con- 
verts, particularly from among 
India’s peasant masses, most of 
whom are still oppresed and ex- 
ploited and still hungry for bread 
and land, and from among the 
millions of educated unemployed 
whose despair may deteriorate 
into nihilism. But it is an impos- 
sible dream for the Naxalites to 
establish a Yenan anywhere in 
today’s India. Naxalites may make 
headlines by occasionally raiding 
police stations or by brutally 
murdering some hapless land- 
lord. If that is what revolutionary 
action is, then revolutionary sparks 
may fly high now and then, here 
and there in India. But a few 
scattered sparks do not make a 
prairie fire. 


ee 
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MORE ON 
PARTICIPATION 
IN CHINA 


TO THE EDITORS: To con- 
tinue the discussion on the 
importance of limited politi- 
cal participation under au- 
thoritarian rule (Problems of 
Communism, January-Feb- 
ruary 1979), | would like to 
add a few points in defense of 
Mr. Falkenheim. 

While | think Mr. Cohn’s 
specific methodological crit- 
icisms are quite important, if 
rather obvious, Mr. Falken- 
heim himself would agree with 
most of them. All of us who 
have interviewed 25-100 
Chinese émigrés in Hong Kong 
are aware that we are creat- 
ing little competition for the 
Michigan Survey Research 
Center. Our object rather is to 
add whatever we can possi- 
bly add to the strictly docu- 
mentary and short-visit data 
upon which most analyses of 
contemporary China are based. 
Actually, compared with other 
writers in the China field, 
Professor Falkenheim goes 
to great lengths to inform his 
readers about the details of 
his methodology. | would 
agree with Mr. Cohn that 
drawing conclusions’ from 
subsets of 5 or 6 respondents 
is statistically meaningless. 
But at least we know just how 
flimsy the groundings are for 
these particular conclusions. 
Most scholars in the field are 
less willing than Mr. Falken- 
heim is to air their tattered 
linen in public. 

| think a useful ‘‘comment”’ 
might be leveled at the modern 
China field in general for its 
methodological looseness and 
vagueness. But | do not see 
why Mr. Cohn would want to 
single out for criticism a 


scholar like Mr. Falkenheim 
who has been unusually dili- 
gent and cautious in his 
Statistical inferences. It is 
important at some juncture 
to know that ‘‘N = [only] 7”. 
| Know then that the conclu- 
sion is merely suggestive, and 
must await better documenta- 
tion to be accepted with any 
confidence. | am very sur- 
prised that such a sincere 
and responsible effort to up- 
grade a primitive subfield of 
social science would provide 
Mr. Cohn with the most ef- 
fective comic relief he has 
ever found in a_ scholarly 
journal. It is sad but true, | 
think, that scholars who are 
the most explicit about their 
methods and logical steps 
draw the most fire, if only be- 
cause they have erected the 
clearest targets. 

On the subject of meth- 
odology, Mr. Cohn seems to 
hold in high regard the many 
contributions of Ivan and 
Miriam London. This baffles 
me even more since the 
Londons have no methodology 
at all. Working through in- 
terpreters (neither speaks 
Chinese), they invite small 
numbers of emigrés to their 
suite in Kowloon’s posh Pen- 
insula Hotel and probe for 
tales of the seamy side of life 
in China. Predictably, they 
discover that begging, pros- 
titution, and other deplorable 
social practices still exist. 
What is the point? That Beijing 
Review is biased? This intel- 
lectual exercise has all the 
scientific force of interview- 
ing a few welfare mothers in 
Watts, Los Angeles, and con- 
cluding on the basis of their 
statements that America is a 
much more awful place than 
one would imagine from read- 
ing the Los Angeles Times. 

This might be true. But it 


only adds a perspective to the 
more optimistic Times cov- 
erage, it does not rep/ace it. 
In a similar vein, Mr. Falken- 
heim does not deny the re- 
ality of dictatorship in China. 
He argues, very explicitly, 
that in the overall context of 
the single-party dictatorship 
of the Chinese Communist 
Party, there remain a few 
identifiable channels of 
genuine political participa- 
tion. His findings accord with 
Mr. Cohn’s references to 
Germany in the 1930's. And 
they correspond in interest- 
ing ways to the findings of 
others who have attempted to 
study political participation 
under authoritarian regimes 
(| have recently been reading 
the work of Henry Dietz and 
Wayne Cornelius on patterns 
of participation among the 
urban poor in Lima, Peru). 
Finally, Mr. Falkenheim’s 
objection (and my own) to the 
concept ‘‘totalitarianism”’ is 
that it tends to blot out such 
questions as how Bettelheim 
could persuade that reason- 
able SS guard, or how those 
goy wives could make legiti- 
mate appeals on behalf of 
their pariah husbands. China 
is no democracy; it is a very 
authoritarian, bureaucratic 
society. Even granting that, 
Mr. Falkenheim’s conclu- 
sions about limited opportuni- 
ties for mass participation 
may prove to be correct. 


GORDON A. BENNETT 
University of Texas 
Austin, TX 


SOVIET DIPLOMACY 
OF FORCE 


TO THE EDITORS: Messrs. 
McConnell and  Dismukes 


72 


correctly point out in “‘Soviet 
Diplomacy of Force in the 
Third World” (Problems of 
Communism, January-Feb- 
ruary 1979, p. 21) that a 
“decision in late 1965” ap- 
pears to have been taken in 
the Kremlin to revise Soviet 
local-war doctrine in a more 
militant direction. | would 
like to add that the expres- 
sion “‘offensive against the 
positions of imperialism” 
also appeared at this time— 
nearest kick-off date being in 
the text of the November 
1965 International Commu- 
nist Duty Manifesto (Pravda, 
Nov. 28, 1965). This a far more 
revealing phrase than the 
weaker-worded one quoted 
by the authors: “‘interna- 
tional mission’ of the Soviet 
armed forces. Even earlier, 
Leonid Brezhnev told the 9th 
Congress of the Romanian 
Communist Party on July 20, 
1965: ‘‘Some years ago, the 
Communist Parties drew the 
conclusion that the cor- 
relation of forces in the world 
arena had steadily shifted 
in favor of Socialism. The 
time that has passed since 
then has seen the further 
increase in the might of 
the world system of Socialism 
and the further development 
of the national-liberation and 
workers’ movement. The pro- 
gressive forces are now on the 
offensive and the reaction- 
aries, of course, will be un- 
able to stop them.” 

The “‘offensive”’ line was to 
have its application in South- 
east Asia as well as else- 
where in the Third World and 
the Middle East, as the authors 
well document. 


ALBERT L. WEEKS 
New York University 
New York, NY 
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Central Asia 


and Soviet Manpower 


by Michael Rywkin 


Critical element for Soviet leaders as they at- 

tempt to balance regional priorities and chart 

the future economic development strategy of 
the USSR is the question of the quantities and qual- 
ity of manpower that will be available to work in in- 
dustry. The particular dilemma facing the Soviet 
Union is that over the coming decades it will be the 
burgeoning rural Muslim populations of Kazakhstan 
and Central Asia that will provide the significant in- 
crements to the able-bodied population of working 
age. This would seem to leave Moscow a variety of 
unpalatable alternatives: trying to move this man- 
power to the labor-short traditional regions of Soviet 
economic growth; shifting investment priorities to 
favor growth of industry in labor-surplus Central 
Asia; or encouraging Central Asia’s non-Muslims to 
migrate to labor-deficit areas. 

Failure to do anything would have its own highly 
undesirable consequences. Deprived of adequate 
manpower, traditional industrial areas of the RSFSR 
may not be able to increase labor productivity suf- 
ficiently to meet production growth targets. This, in 
turn, could result in further deceleration of overall 
Soviet industrial growth. As for Central Asia, failure 
to achieve out-migration or effective local use of grow- 
ing Muslim labor could result in unemployment or 
underemployment of this manpower. This, in turn, 
could sow the seeds of social unrest in this important 
border area. Hence, there is considerable pressure 


Mr. Rywkin is Professor of Russian Area Studies, 
City College of New York (New York, NY). He has 
published widely on Central Asian nationalism and 
human rights, and his 1963 volume, Russia in 
Central Asia, was recently reprinted in Turkish 
translation. The present article is a revised and up- 
dated version of a paper presented at the 1978 
National Convention, American Association for the 
Advancement of Slavic Studies, Columbus, OH. 
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on Moscow to take some action. 

Before examining the prospects for Soviet selection 
of one or another solution, it is perhaps useful to 
sketch in brief the underlying demographic develop- 
ments. 


Demographic Trends 


Broadly speaking, the USSR can be divided into 
three main areas according to the availability of man- 
power. The first is an area where local labor re- 
sources are insufficient to sustain accelerated eco- 
nomic development by traditional means of ex- 
panding labor inputs. It includes the Northwest and 
Siberia in the RSFSR, northern Kazakhstan, and (re- 
cently) Belorussia. By the 1970’s Siberia alone was 
experiencing a shortage of 500,000 to 600,000 
workers.! A second area is seen to have sufficient 
local labor resources to meet local needs. This in- 
cludes the Volga, Ural, and Baltic regions. The third 
area is one in which labor supply generally exceeds 
demand. It comprises a southern tier of the country, 
running from the Ukraine and Moldavia through the 
Transcaucasus and Northern Caucasus to Central 
Russia, and particularly Central Asia.2 In this last 


1. V.A. Shpilyuk, Mezhrespublikanskaya migratsiya i sblizheniye 
natsii v SSSR (|Inter-Republic Migration and the Drawing Together of 
Nations in the USSR), L’vov, Vishcha Shkola, 1975, p. 82. Earlier, 
Belorussia, Lithuania, and the cities of Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Odessa had been included among the USSR’s areas of labor surplus. 

On Soviet manpower prospects, see Murray Feshbach and Stephen 
Rapawy, “Soviet Population and Manpower Trends and Policies,” in 
US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Soviet Economy in a New 
Perspective, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1976, 
pp. 113-54, especially pp. 128-30. The authors suggest that in this 
region, the Soviet Union, in addition to seeking increased labor 
productivity, will have to make more rational utilization of existing 
labor resources; induce more pensioners to return to work; and 
perhaps even import foreign labor for specific work tasks. 

2. Shpilyuk, op. cit.,p. 81. 
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Muslims of Tashkent, the capital 


area, labor productivity tends to be much lower than 
in other parts of the Soviet Union.? The labor-surplus 
area sometimes experiences localized shortages 
of manpower, but Soviet observers argue that these 
can be overcome by better use of manpower and 
accelerated village-to-city migration.* 

While migration (both involuntary and voluntary) 
contributed to this maldistribution of manpower in 
the past, the major factor at present and for the 
future is the sharp differences in birthrates in the 
various portions of the USSR. These differences are 
generating a profound shift in the ethnic balance 
of the Soviet population. The Slavic peoples of the 
Soviet Union, standing on the threshold of a con- 


Sumer society, have opted for a better material ex- 


3. For example, one study estimates the average annual rate of 
growth of factor productivity over the period 1961-70 to have been 2.4 
percent for the Russian Federation and only 0.1 percent for 
Uzbekistan. See N. Bandera and Z.L. Meinyk, Eds., The Soviet 
Economy in Regional Perspective, New York, NY, Praeger Publishers, 
1973, p. 157. 

4. See, for example, Yu. V. Arutunyan, ‘Socioeconomic Conditions 
of the Development of Ethnic Processes in the USSR,” Sovremennyye 
etnicheskiye protsessy v SSSR (Contemporary Ethnic Processes in 
the USSR), Moscow, Akademiya Nauk, 1974, p. 127. 
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of Uzbekistan, gather for Friday prayers. 


—Paolo Koch/Photo Researchers. 


istence at the expense of having children. Even 
crash programs of apartment construction have 
failed to offset declines in birthrates among Russians, 


-Ukrainians, and Belorussians. From 1958-59 to 


1974-75 the gross reproduction rates in the RSFSR, 
the Ukraine, and Belorussia dropped from fig- 
ures in the range of 1.14—-1.36 (1 = a roughly static 
population) to the exceptionally low range of only 
0.98 for the RSFSR, 1.0 for the Ukraine, and 1.08 for 
Belorussia. By contrast, in Soviet Central Asia the 
Muslim majority—for the most part governed by dif- 
ferent aspirations, life-style, and values—continues 
to look upon large families as living proof of improved 
material conditions. In 1974-75, the gross repro- 
duction rates in the four Central Asian republics were 
in the range of 2.33-3.07.5 

These differential rates have combined with 
other demographic factors to produce a sharp dif- 
ference between the rates of population growth in 
the predominantly Slavic parts of the country and 


5. A. Kvasha and G. Kiseleva, ‘‘Trends of Population Reproduction 
in the USSR,” Vozobnovieniye pokolenii nashey strany (Rejuvenation 
of the Generations of Our Country), Moscow, Statistika, 1978, p. 7. 
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in Central Asia. For example, in 1975, the population | 
of the Russian Federation (RSFSR) grew only at 5.9 
per 1,000, while that of Uzbekistan increased by 
27.3 per 1,000.6 Indeed, one recent Soviet study 
estimated that Soviet Central Asia now accounts for 
some 30 percent of all Soviet population growth (with 
Uzbekistan alone providing 20 percent of the total), 
and that by the year 2000 Central Asia would ac- 
count for 50 percent of total population growth.’ 
Although some Soviet commentators question 
whether this momentum will continue,® for the pre- 
sent it seems likely to do so—as the data in Table 1 
indicate. Between 1959 and 1970, the share of the 
five principal Central Asian Muslim nationalities in 
the youngest population group (age 0 to 9 in the 1959 
census and O to 10 in the 1970 census) increased 
from 8.97 to 14.97 percent. The preponderance of 


Russians over Central Asians in this age group dropped © 


from 6:1 to only 3:1 during the 11-year period. 

The consequence of these developments is that 
by the 1980’s the rapidly growing Central Asian 
populations will be the major source of increments 
to the able-bodied population of working age and, 
indeed, may even be serving to offset net declines 
in other parts of the USSR.° The critical issue is that 
these increments will become available in labor- 
surplus Central Asia, not in labor-deficit areas of 
the Soviet Union. Moreover, Soviet Muslims have 
shown little propensity to migrate out of their native 
republics, little enough out of Central Asia. According 
to the 1970 census, less than half a million Kazakhs 
(or roughly 10 percent of that ethnic group) lived 
outside of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, and two 
thirds of those who did lived in contiguous areas of 
the RSFSR which Kazakh nomads formerly roamed. 
Only 3 percent of the Kazakhs and less than 1 per- 
cent of other Central Asian Muslim nationalities lived 
in portions of the Russian Federation exclusive of 
such border areas.!° Therefore, migration would pre- 


6. Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1975 godu (The USSR National 
Economy in 1975), Moscow, Statistika, 1976, pp. 42-43. 

7. See O. Atamirzayev and A. Atakuziyev, ‘Problems of Population 
and Regional Demographic Policy,’’ Kommunist Uzbekistana 
(Tashkent), No. 1, 1978, pp. 40-41. On this point, see also the well- 
known study by G.A. Bondarskaya, Rozhdayemost’ v SSSR: 
Etnodemograficheskiy aspekt (Fertility in the USSR: The 
Ethnodemogrtaphic Aspect), Moscow, Statistika, 1977, p. 101, 

Figure 8. 

8. Some Soviet authors predict that the birthrate of the Muslim 
portion of the Soviet population will begin to decline. See, for 
example, Ye. D. Grazhdannikov, Prognosticheskiye modeli 
sotsial’nodemograficheskikh protsessov (Prognostic Models of Social- 
Demographic Processes), Novosibirsk, Nauka, 1974, pp. 100-01. 

9. See Feshbach and Rapawy, loc. cit., p. 128. 

10. /togi vsesoyuznoy perepisi naseleniya 1970 goda (Results of the 
1970 All-Union Census), Vol. 4, Moscow, Statistika, 1973, Tables 11-14 


Table 1. Dynamics of the Ethnic Structure 
of the Soviet Population 1959-70 


(in percent) 


1959 1970 
Age 0-9 (All ages) |Age 0-10 (AIlI ages) 

Total for 

main Central 

Asian groups 8.97 (6.26) 14.97 (8.10) 
Uzbeks Aras (2.88) 7.10 (3.80) 
Kazakhs 2.42 (1.73) 3.87 (2.19) 
Kirgiz 0.69 (0.46) es (0.60) 
Tadzhiks 0.97 (0.67) 1.70 (0.88) 
Turkmen 0.66 (0.48) Le (0.63) 

Total for 

main Slavic 

groups 72.06 (76.28) | 64.40 (73.97) 
Russians 54.02 (54.65) 46.81 (53.37) 
Ukrainians 14.56 (17.84) Ta? (16.86) 
Belorussians 3.48 (3.79) 3.47 (3.74) 

All other 

groups 18.97 (17.46) 20.63 (17.93) 


SOURCE: Lubomir A. Hajda, ‘““Age and Nationality in Soviet Population 
Change,” an unpublished paper of the Russian Research Center, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, MA, 1977. 


sumably have to be either encouraged by a com- 
bination of economic pressures and material in- 
centives, or forced by the imposition of Stalinist 
methods of control and coercion.'! Whether volun- 
tary or not, such a migration might create more prob- 
lems than it solves, in terms of Muslim discontent 
or interethnic strife in Slavic cities and regions. 

It should be noted at this point that the above pop- 
ulation trends will have an impact not only on the 
civilian economy but upon the complexion of military 
manpower. It has been estimated that by the year 
2000, some 35 percent of all recruits are expected to 
come from Central Asia and the Transcaucasus.!2 


and 22-28. For discussion of the low propensity of Central Asians 
to migrate, see Ye. Chernova, ‘“‘Labor Resources Tomorrow,” 
Sovetskaya Kirgiziya (Frunze), June 29, 1977; and N. Khonaliyev, 
“Population Migration,” Kommunist Tadzhikistana (Dushanbe), 
Mar. 17, 1977. 

11. J.F. Besemeres has suggested that the model for such a policy 
might be the experiments carried out in Leningrad, Moscow, and other 
cities (as described in M. Feshbach and S. Rapawy, “‘Labor 
Constraints in the Five-Year Plan,” in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, Soviet Economic Prospects for the Seventies, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1973, pp. 541-43). 
The experiments involved ‘“‘a strict system of labor control, 
computerized record-keeping, and an elaborate network of sanctions” 
aimed at reducing job turnover. See Besemeres’ article, ‘Population 
Politics in the USSR,” in Soviet Union (Pittsburgh, PA), Nos. 1-2, 1975, 
p. 62. 

12. Feshbach and Rapawy, “Soviet Population ...,’”’ loc. cit., p. 148. 
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Lance Corporal Samarbek Abdyldayev is welcomed 
back to his native collective farm in Tadzhikistan in 
January 1977, after service in the Soviet Army. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


This trend may help free young manpower for em- 
ployment in labor-deficit areas and “‘employ,”’ if tem- 
porarily, surplus Muslim youths in military occu- 
pations. At the same time, it is unlikely that soldiers 
of Central Asian Muslim background would gravitate 
to labor-deficit areas upon demobilization as opposed 
to returning to their native republics. The anticipated 
change in the ethnic composition of the Soviet armed 
forces also has military and political significance, 
but these matters are beyond the scope of the pre- 
sent study and deserve consideration on their own 
account. 

In 1970, V. Perevedentsev, a leading Soviet de- 
mographer, stirred up a controversy by openly dis- 
Cussing the above demographic trends and raising 
the possibility of migration of Central Asian Muslims 
to industrial areas of the RSFSR as a means of off- 
setting regional labor supply imbalances.!3 Over the 
ensuing years, there has been a considerable Soviet 
literature on this and other aspects of migration.!4 In 


13. See V. Perevedentsey, ‘‘Population Migration and Utilization of 
Labor Resources,” Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 9, 1970. He had 
already discussed some of these themes in an earlier article, “The 
Census Debate,” Literaturnaya gazeta (Moscow), Jan. 1, 1967. 

14. For a good Soviet bibliography on migration problems (including 
a list of 3 books and 14 articles by Perevedentsev), see V.I. Staroverov, 
Sotsialisticheskiye problemy derevni. Metodologiya, metodika, opyt 
analiza migratsii sel’skogo naseleniya (Socialist Problems of the 


assessing: this debate and Soviet developments, 
Western scholars have arrived at two sharply opposed 
viewpoints concerning the probability of massive 
out-migration from labor-rich Central Asia to other 
portions of the Soviet Union. 


Two Views on Muslim Migration 


The first view anticipates heavy migration of Central 
Asian Muslims to other parts of the USSR. Such a 
proposition has been put forward by the American 
economic geographers Robert A. Lewis, Richard H. 
Rowland, and Ralph S. Clem.!® They argue from a 
comparativist viewpoint that gives primacy to eco- 
nomic over sociopolitical and cultural considerations, 
i.e., they contend that like fellow Muslims elsewhere 
(e.g., in Turkey and Algeria), the Muslims of Central 
Asia—given the proper economic stimulus—will 
undergo the “universal experience’”’ of migration to 
highly industrialized areas. 

Lewis, Rowland, and Clem tend to talk of the Central 
Asian labor surplus less as an answer to manpower 
problems elsewhere in the USSR than as a problem 
on its own account, confronting Moscow with the 
possibility of widespread unemployment and welfare 
burdens in Central Asia if not solved. To prevent 
such a situation from arising, they suggest, Moscow 
has three options: (1) to launch a crash program of 
economic development in the region, (2) to institute 
birth control measures, or (3) to spur emigration of 
surplus labor from the region. 

Looking at the potential for accelerating economic 
development in Central Asia, Lewis and his colleagues 
argue that expansion of the rural economy cannot 
absorb more than half the surplus unless the Soviet 
leadership abandons further mechanization in favor 
of more labor-intensive culture or drastically en- 
larges the acreage of land under irrigation. The first 
flies in the face of decades of Soviet practice. As for 
irrigation, these scholars feel that Soviet plans to 
expand irrigated lands are insufficient to absorb the 
growing rural manpower.!® Moreover, at the time of 
their major study on the subject, they felt that the 
targeted expansion of irrigated lands (10 percent for 


Countryside. Methodology, Methods, and Experience from Analysis of 
the Migration of the Rural Population), Moscow, Nauka, 1975, 
pp. 263-83. 

15, See Lewis, Rowland, and Clem, Nationality and Population 
Change in Russia and the USSR. An Evaluation of Census Data, 
1897-1970, New York, NY, and London, Praeger Publishers, 1976, 
especially pp. 350-87. 

16. Ibid., p. 357. 
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1971-75) was itself overly ambitious in light of past 
performance and the limited availability of land 
suitable for irrigation.!” 

Nor do Lewis and his fellow researchers believe 
local industry can absorb the surplus rural man- 
power. They say that for it to do so would require an 
industrial growth rate of between 9 and 13 percent 
a year, as compared with an average of 8 percent in 
the period 1965-70. They further note that plans for 
increases in industrial labor productivity in the area 
indicate an expectation that in Central Asia industrial 
manpower will not grow as rapidly as production. 
They affirm that over the period 1971-—/5, increases 
in per capita fixed capital investments in Central Asia 


17. Between 1960 and 1970, the USSR increased its irrigated 
acreage by an annual average of only 0.5 percent. However, a 1977 
report claimed that “during the last five years” the amount of irrigated 
land in Uzbekistan had increased 10 percent. See G. Ye. Trapeznikov, 
“Uzbekistan in the Epoch of Developed Socialism,” Voprosy istorii 
(Moscow), No. 2, 1977, p. 11. 


were below the average for the USSR—and they 
attribute this to the area’s limited endowment of 
natural resources required for large-scale heavy in- 
dustry and its remoteness from the main Soviet in- 
dustrial centers.'® 

As for birth control, Lewis et.al. suggest that it is 
already too late to have much of an impact on exist- 
ing trends in the remainder of this century. Some 
50 percent of the Central Asian population is under 
15; hence, birth control measures would probably 
not significantly reverse the Muslim population ex- 
plosion before the 1990’s.!9 

The only remaining option, it is argued by Lewis 
and his associates, is for the Central Asians to migrate 
abroad or to other areas of the USSR. The former is 
viewed as highly unrealistic, the Jewish emigration 
being seen as a special case not likely to be dupli- 


18. Lewis, Rowland, and Clem, op. cit., pp. 367-71. 
19. Ibid., p. 358. 
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On laying of Peres pipes * open new irrigated lands on the Karshin ae in NetApaey in 1973. 


—Novosti from Sovfoto. 
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Hand weighing of cotton on a collective farm in 
Uzbekistan. 


—Paolo Koch/Photo Researchers. 


cated. As for internal migration, rural areas of the 
USSR are hardly likely to seek unskilled Muslim farm 
hands with alien life styles and language problems 
when what these areas need are technically trained 
young men capable of fitting productively into the 
local environment. 

Consequently, Lewis, Rowland, and Clem see the 
only solution to be out-migration of rural Central 
Asian Muslims to distant urban areas in the RSFSR. 
These researchers admit that poor Russian language 
training and lower educational and skill levels may 
impede the flow, but they argue that such factors 
will not be decisive ‘‘once local economic conditions 
begin to deteriorate.’’° 

A contrary view (and one more widely held among 
Western experts than that of Lewis et al.) argues that 
the Muslims of Central Asia are more likely to stay 


20. Ibid., p. 361. 

21. Murray Feshbach, ‘Prospects for Massive Out-Migration from 
Central Asia During the Next Decade,” paper for the US Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, February 1977, p. 23. 

22. For confirmation of this finding in the case of Uzbekistan, see 
R.A. Ubaydullayeva, “Labor Resources in the Regional Economy of 
Developed Socialism,’’ Obshchestvennyye nauki v Uzbekistane 
(Tashkent), No. 2, 1978, p. 8. 


at home in their native republics. In the words of 
Murray Feshbach, demographer with the US Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 


... the overwhelming weight of the evidence—eco- 
nomic, demographic, and cultural, leads to the con- 
clusion that there will not be a massive out-migration 
of labor from Central Asia to the labor-deficient areas 
of the USSR during the 1980’s.?! 


In terms of economics, Feshbach points to current 
scattered symptoms of shortages of industrial man- 
power within Central Asia itself,2? and he cites Soviet 
sources to indicate that Moscow has already resolved 
to bring new industry to Central Asia to absorb any 
surpluses of labor as they arise.*3 Moreover, he sees 
Muslims as unlikely to be attracted to other areas of 
the USSR, where the cost of living is higher than in 
Central Asia. Demographically, he goes on, the 
burgeoning Central Asian population includes large 
numbers of children and of women with large families 
(and thus unable to take jobs in distant parts of the 
USSR).24 Finally, Feshbach stresses the linguistic 
and sociocultural impediments to large-scale out- 
migration.2®° Even were Moscow able to bring about 
such a migration to solve manpower shortages else- 
where, Feshbach concludes it would result in ghettoes 
and political friction in Russian cities and Soviet em- 
barrassment before other Asian states because of 
the implicit admission of failure to solve Central 
Asia’s unemployment problems on the spot. 


Migration Mechanisms 


In their debate about Central Asian migration, 
most Western specialists have overlooked a highly 
revealing book on patterns of Soviet internal migra- 


23. Feshbach refers to V.G. Kostyakov, Trudovyye resursy pyatiletki 
(Labor Resources of the Five-Year Period), Moscow, Politizdat, 1976, 
p. 56; and Planovoye khozyaystvo (Moscow), No. 11, 1976, 
pp. 19-22. 

At the same time, it should be noted that natural gas and 
cotton—Central Asia’s most important resources—are still exported 
to the RSFSR in raw form for processing. See Bandera and Melnyk, 
op. cit., p. 28. 

24. This point is confirmed in the case of Uzbekistan by L. Sbytova, 
“Sources of Manpower in Contemporary Conditions,” Voprosy 
ekonomiki, No. 6, 1978, pp. 36-37, 40. 

25. Here, Feshbach draws on the work of the French cultural 
historian Alexandre Bennigsen, who has argued that modernization 
has led to a strengthening, rather than weakening, of Muslim cultural 
ties. See Bennigsen’s chapter, “Islam in the Soviet Union. The 
Religious Factor and the Nationality Problem in the Soviet Union,” in 
(continued on page 7) 
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The arrival in Surgut of new workers for the oilfields of West Siberia. 


tion, by A. V. Topilin.2© Examining the period 1959- 
70, Topilin discovers that of a yearly total migration 
of some 12 million people (5 percent of the total 
USSR population) only 10-12 percent occurred on 
an “organized”’ basis, i.e., in response to conscious 
government policy.?” The bulk of migration was thus 
“unorganized’’. As Topilin observes, some of this 
migration (perhaps 10-12 percent of the total) hap- 
pened to coincide with state interests and hence 
could be considered “‘rational.’”’ Still other move- 
ments were neutral in effect. However, over 50 per- 
cent of all migration was unorganized and irrational. 
Thus, Topilin distinguished 70 separate migration 


Bohdan Bociurkiw and John W. Strong, Eds., Religion and Atheism in 
the USSR and Eastern Europe, Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1975. 

Findings of a low rate of intermarriage between Muslim women and 
Russian men lend further support to Bennigsen’s contention that 
bilingualism (i.e., the learning of Russian by Central Asian minorities) 
does not necessarily lead to biculturalism. See Wesley Fisher, 
“Ethnic Consciousness and Intermarriage: Correlates of Endogamy 
among Major Soviet Nationalities,’ Soviet Studies (Glasgow), July 
1977, p. 398. 

26. A.V. Topilin, Territorial’noye pereraspredeleniye trudovykh 
resursov v SSSR (Territorial Redistribution of Labor Resources in the 
USSR), Moscow, Ekonomika, 1975, pp. 13 ff. and 122 ff. 


—Novosti from Camera Press. - 


streams into and out of Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
alone, and of these, 34 were “‘irrational,’’ while only 
13 could be classified as ‘‘rational’’ from the per- 
spective of government interests. An obvious ex- 
ample of the former category would be migration 
from labor-deficit Siberia to labor-surplus Central 
Asia.28 

Topilin examines the many factors—economic, 
environmental and climatic, ethnic, demographic, 
and moral-psychological—that contribute to or 
impede migration. He specifically notes the low in- 
clination of Central Asia’s rural Muslim population 
to move to the cities, little enough to other parts of 


27. Topilin contrasts this to some 30-40 percent in the 1930's. 
Organized migration includes orgnabor (organized recruitment, mostly 
of young singles and usually of persons with a profession, for jobs in 
not-too-distant areas); pereseleniye (organized resettlement of entire 
families, village-to-village movements in agriculture, or, more recently, 
movement of workers in the timber industry); and obshchestvennyye 
prizyvy (affecting unmarried graduates of technical high schools of 
professional institutions, and demobilized draftees). 

28. According to Topilin, in the years 1959-70 approximately 113 
persons entered Central Asia for every 100 who left. For the RSFSR, 
the imbalance was 124 to 100; for the Far East, 112 to 100; for East 
Siberia, 153 to 100; and for West Siberia, 159 to 100! Op. cit., 
pp. 44-45, 56, 92. 
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the Soviet Union, and the resulting buildup of sur- 
pluses of actual or potential labor in the Central 
Asian countryside.29 He attributes this low mobility 
to such factors as attachment to the native village, 
weak knowledge of Russian, peculiarities of the 
local cultural and religious patterns, and insufficient 
skill levels to compete.°° 

The irrational and unsatisfactory nature of much 
of Soviet population migration leads Topilin to ad- 
vocate a more active migration policy, combining 
both “carrot” and ‘‘stick.’’ He calls for an increase 
in the proportion of organized migration (to be 
planned and organized through the All-Union State 
Planning Committee—Gosplan); resettlement to 
more distant sites; and measures to bind the mi- 
grants to their new places of settlement and em- 
ployment. Among incentives to “rational” voluntary 
migration, he lists the standard measures of offer- 
ing better housing, more social services, higher 
wages, and better educational opportunities to 
offset climatic disparities.?} 

In discussing the possibilities of altering region- 
al standards of living to achieve optimal migration 
patterns, Topilin does not rule out the artifical /ow- 
ering of living standards in labor-surplus areas. 
Other Soviet specialists have openly discussed 
such an approach. For example, a 1978 article 
proposed to spur village-to-city migration by ending 
all privileges—relating to taxation, procurement 
prices, differential economic development, and 
social welfare assistance—still enjoyed by rural 
areas in formerly backward regions.?* Central Asia 
clearly fits the definition. 

The same article articulates another dimension 
of Soviet thinking concerning the manpower issue: 


... the state is preoccupied not only with the 
number, but with the quality of its citizens. It is not 
indifferent to the kind of population, to the kind 
of labor force in question—whether highly or poorly 
trained, mobile or burdened with such circum- 
stances as large family, language impediment, and 
attachment to a specific area. 


Specifically, the article proposes limiting children’s 


29. For example, he reports that the Central Asian republics of the 
USSR had the highest percentages of nonworking able-bodied people 
of working age: 16-20 percent as against 7-10 percent for regions of 
the RSFSR. Op cit., p. 45. 

30. Ibid, pp. 62-63. 

31. Ibid., pp. 120-29, 153. 

32. G. |. Litvinova, “The Impact of the State and of Law on 
Demographic Processes,” Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo (Moscow), 
No. 1, 1978, pp. 134-35. 


allowances to second and third children, existing 
benefits for larger families having the effect of fa- 
voring births among what the author clearly views 
as ‘‘overfertile’’ ethnic groups. Similarly, ata 1975 
meeting on the socioeconomic aspects of popula- 
tion problems held under the auspices of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, there were calls for an “active 
demographic policy” designed to achieve “optimal 
birthrates’”’ that would allow Soviet women (pre- 
sumably of all nationalities) to combine mother- 
hood with outside employment.%? It is not clear, 
however, to what extent Soviet authorities are in- 
clined to attempt such ‘‘active,” ‘“‘regionally-vari- 
able” intervention in demographic processes, given 
its highly sensitive and controversial nature.*4 


Overlooked Factors 


Before trying to draw a balance sheet on the 
debate, we should look at two additional aspects of 
the situation in Central Asia that have been ne- 
glected or insufficiently explored by all analysts 
and that are likely to have a significant impact on 
both migration and interethnic relations. 

The first has to do with the place of the private 
sector in Central Asian life and related issues of 
the rea/ (as opposed to officia/) standard of living 
there. Indeed, the combination of high levels of 
private activity and good climate which has made 
the Georgian republic so popular a place to live 
would seem to exist, to some extent, in Central Asia 
as well. Income from private plots and per family 
earnings in Central Asia are higher than in the 
RSFSR, as is the average pay of kolkhozniks.?° More- 
over, while the average square meters of urban 
housing per capita is lower in Central Asia than 
in the RSFSR,36 the Central Asian republics have 
more privately-owned housing per capita than does 
the RSFSR (3.12 vs. 2.39 square meters).°? One 


33. As reported by R. Galetskaya, ‘‘Demographic Policy and Its 
Directions,” Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 8, 1975, pp. 149-52. 

34. Ye. Manevich, ‘‘Reproduction of the Population and Utilization of 
Labor Resources,” ibid., No. 8, 1978, p. 40. 

35. Jovan Pavievski, Le niveau de vie en URSS de /a révolution 
d’octobre a 1980 (The Standard of Living in the USSR from the 
October Revolution to 1980), Paris, Economica, 1975, p. 155; and L. P. 
Kupriyenko, Viiyaniye urovnya zhizni na raspredeleniye trudovykh 
resursov (The Influence of the Standard of Living on the Distribution 
of Labor Resources), Moscow, Nauka, 1976, pp. 97 and 61. 

36. This may be inferred from Lewis, Rowland, and Clem, op. cit., 
p. 366, which reports (from 1970 Soviet data) figures of 11.0 square 
meters for the USSR as a whole and 8.8 for Central Asia. 

37. Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1975 godu, pp. 16, 19-21, 
and 577. 
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third of urban housing in Uzbekistan’s cities is pri- 
vate, aS compared with one fifth in the case of the 
RSFSR.38 Central Asian cities also tend to offer 
more space per family as well as the additional 
benefit of the traditional courtyard. Other less mea- 
surable forms of private activity that seem par- 
ticularly relevant in assessing life in Central Asia 
include the particularly rich kolkhoz markets, the 
extensive trade in second-hand (and not-so-second- 
hand) goods, and various black-market dealings. 

These benefits come on top of a cost of living 
that, according to one estimate, is 16.8 percent 
lower than in metropolitan Russia, and of average 
wages which exceed regional cost-of-living equaliza- 
tion figures.39 Thus, there is considerable economic 
incentive for Central Asians to stay put. 

A second matter likely to affect the propensity of 
either the Muslim natives or the European settlers 
to migrate from Central Asia is the degree to which 
“social stratification” exists in this part of the USSR. 


To the extent that Central Asia’s Muslims find or’ 


feel themselves in an inferior social position in 
their home areas there may be an incentive to mi- 
grate elsewhere in search of greater opportunities. 
To the extent that social stratification is absent, 
there is less incentive for Central Asians to leave 
and, perhaps, more inclination for one-time “colo- 
nial” nationalities to return to European Russia. 
Comparing Central Asia to developing Third 


World nations, Robert Lewis and his associates. 


have argued that the Muslims indeed suffer from 
“ethnic stratification.’’ These scholars point to low 
levels of urbanization (from 14.6 to 31.0 percent 
of the Muslim groups) in Central Asia and the 
region’s inferiority vis-a-vis European parts of the 
USSR in terms of per capita incomes, retail sales, 
services, health, culture and education, urban 
housing space, or numbers of specialists and tech- 
nicians. In this apparent dominance of Muslims by 
Slavs, these scholars see the operation of a uni- 
versal principle—namely, that ‘‘hierarchic ranking 
of nationalities along socioeconomic lines”’ results 
whenever a country (or areas) includes more than 
one ethnic group.*° 


a 


38. Ibid., p. 577. Specifically, in 1974 in the RSFSR there were 
219.8 million square meters of private and 889.4 million square 
meters of public housing; for Uzbekistan, the figures were 
17.6 million square meters of private and 31.2 million square 
meters of public housing. 

39. Kupriyenko, op. cit., pp. 89-92. It is common knowledge that 
Central Asia is rich in fruits and vegetables (scarce in most of the 
RSFSR), and has a climate that requires less outlays for clothing, 
special heating, and covered housing space. 

40. Robert A. Lewis, Richard H. Rowland, and Ralph S. Clem, 


Table 2. Share of Titular Muslim Groups 
Among Workers in Kazakhstan and 
Central Asia, 1959 and 1970 


(in percent) 


1959 1970 
Kazakhstan 44 63 
Kirgiziya 22 39 
Tadzhikistan 18 37 
Turkmenistan 22 BZ 
Uzbekistan 27 394 


4 By the mid-1970’s, the proportion had risen to about half. See G. Ye. 
Trapeznikov, “Uzbekistan in the Epoch of Developed Socialism,” 
Voprosy istorii (Moscow), No. 2, 1977, p. 9. 


SOURCE: Yu. V. Arutunyan, “Socioeconomic Conditions for the 
Development of Ethnic Processes in the USSR,” Sovremennyye et- 
nicheskiye protsessy v SSSR (Contemporary Ethnic Processes in the 
USSR), Moscow, Akademiya Nauk, 1974, p. 127. 


However, this proposition demands further ex- 
amination in the Soviet case. To be sure, we know 
that—on average—Europeans living in Central 
Asia enjoy higher salaries, more housing space, 
better access to higher education for their chil- 
dren, more skills, and better positions than the 
natives.41 We also know that since Stalin’s time 
certain controlling positions within the local party 
and government (including security) apparatuses 
have been in the hands of Russians and other Euro- 
peans. But while these privileges doubtless make 
the Europeans reluctant to move back from Central 
Asia, it is not clear that the Central Asians suffer 
from real or perceived discrimination which might 
spur them to move to remote centers of the RSFSR. 
Indeed, the great majority of managerial jobs in 
Central Asia would appear to have no de facto (little 
enough de jure) ethnic requirement. On the job 
market, Muslims are often given preference over 
Europeans, unless the latter are the only ones 
having indispensable skills (see, e.g., Table 2).* 

Moreover, the gap between the European set- 
tlers and the Muslims has been narrowing in areas 
of health, education, skill levels, housing, living 
standards, and jobs. The Soviet authorities have 


i 


“Modernization, Population Change, and Nationality in Soviet Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan,” Canadian Slavonic Papers (Ottawa), Nos. 2-3, 
1975, pp. 295-98. 

41. From discussions at the Conference on the Nationality 
Question in Soviet Central Asia, held at Columbia University’s 
Program on Soviet Nationality Problems, New York, NY, April 7-8, 
1972. 

42. See Michael Rywkin, “Religion, Modern Nationalism and 
Political Power in Central Asia,” Canadian Slavonic Papers, Nos. 2-3, 
1975, p. 279. 
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Table 3. Muslims and Non-Muslims in Kazakhstan and Central Asia, 1970 


Percent of all Percent of Percent of Percent of all non- 

Total 1970 Muslim groups titular Muslim titular group Muslim groups |Percent of Slavs 

population in republic group in in population in population for in 1970 

(thousands) population population aged 0-10 1970 (and 1959) population 
Kazakhstan [Salads 41 32.6 43.8 59 (64.9) 47.7 
Kirgiziya 2,968 60 43.8 DSuct 40 (43.9) S50 
Tadzhikistan 2,943 83 56.2 62.7 ACL Oe) igo el 
Turkmenistan 2,190 81 65.6 74.7 19 (24.2) i SS 
Uzbekistan 11,970 82 65:5 736 18 (18.4) 13.6 


SOURCE: /togi vsesoyuznoy perepisi naseleniya 1970 goda (Results of the 1970 All-Union Census), Moscow, Statistika, 1973, Vol. 4, Tables 11-14 and 
22-28; Lubomir A. Hajda, “Age and Nationality in Soviet Population Change,” an unpublished paper of the Russian Research Center, Harvard Univer- 


sity, Cambridge, MA, 1977; and Michael Rywkin, Russia in Central Asia, New York, NY, and London, Collier-Macmillan, 1963, p. 79. 


clearly been working—and with considerable 
effect— to achieve economic equalization, not ex- 
ploitation.42 Symptomatic of the official effort is 
the routine practice of making capital transfers 
(subsidies) to Central Asia and Kazakhstan, and 
allocation of the totality (rather than the standard 
one fourth) of proceeds from the turnover tax orig- 
inating in those republics directly to the republic 
involved.*4 

Moscow's reservation for Europeans of such posi- 
tions as republic party second secretaries, heads 
of special sections, heads of republic security or- 
ganizations, and director of factories of ‘‘all-Union”’ 
importance is a case of ethnic stratification of 
obvious political importance, but it involves only 
a few high-level positions. More telling, an even 
larger number of managerial jobs is reserved ex- 
clusively for Muslims (even if they are ‘‘assisted”’ 
by Russian seconds). These include positions of 
party first secretaries; party secretaries for agitation 
and propaganda; top positions in the governments 
and legislatures, in public relations and other highly 
visible fields; and directorships of most enter- 
prises other than the ‘‘all-Union’’ ones mentioned 
above.*® 

While only limited social intercourse and little inter- 
marriage occur between the Europeans and the 
Muslims, the latter encounter virtually no discrim- 
ination in hiring or housing. They enjoy equal or 


43. Alec Nove and J. A. Newth, The Soviet Middle East: A Model for 
Development, London, Allen and Unwin, 1967, pp. 114, 120. 

44. See Alexander Woroniak, ‘Regional Aspects of Soviet Planning 
and Industrial Organization,” in Bandera and Melnyk, op. cit., pp. 99 
ff.; and Hans-Jurgen Wagener, “Rules of Location and the Concept of 
Rationality: The Case of the USSR,” in ibid., p. 272. 

45. See Michael Rywkin, ‘Religion, Modern Nationalism ...,” loc. 
cit. For a study of ethnic recruitment to top party positions, see John 
H. Miller, ““Cadres Policy in Nationality Areas. Recruitment of CPSU 
First and Second Secretaries in Non-Russian Republics of the USSR,” 
Soviet Studies, January 1977, pp. 3-36. 


better opportunities within their own republics 
and equality elsewhere in the Soviet Union. There 
is, however, one condition: the natives are not 
supposed to challenge the basic premise of Russian 
rule over their areas. But that rule is not exercised 
by individual Russians over individual Moslems. 
Even a Russian second secretary who, behind the 
back of the native first secretary, watches over the 
latter's allegiance to Moscow’s rule, grants him 
all required external signs of respect. Thus, social 
Stratification a la Lewis is largely absent: there are 
no second-class citizens, no man-to-man supe- 
riority. Modern Muslim national-religious feelings 
may conflict with Russian domination, but indivi- 
dual Muslims, including those responsive to such 
feelings, do not suffer from person-to-person dis- 
crimination. Consequently, for the average Muslim 
there is no inherent pressure of social inequality 
or deprivation driving him to pick up stakes and 
move to the cities of the RSFSR. 


Possibilities of Reemigration 


While many have debated the chances for Muslim 
out-migration, there is littlhe mention in Soviet or 
Western literature about the possibility that the 
non-Muslim, largely European settlers in Central 
Asia might migrate back to their home areas, there- 
by easing labor shortages in the latter areas and 
opening new opportunities locally for Central Asia’s 
growing rural Muslim population. 

There are, to be sure, a number of reasons why 
one might not anticipate such a reemigration. For 
one, these non-native settlers—who account for 
almost every fifth person in Tadzhikistan, Turk- 
menistan, and Uzbekistan, and every second 
person in Kazakhstan and Kirgiziya (see Table 3)— 
are said to possess exclusive qualifications for 
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running the economy of the area. Their mass de- 
parture is viewed as potentially disastrous eco- 
nomically (the argument used by A. |. Mikoyan to 
reject pleas of the Volga Germans in the 1960's 
that they be allowed to return to their home areas).*® 
Second, Moscow is said to shy away from letting 
the numerical ratio between European settlers and 
native Muslims deteriorate too much. In this cen- 
tury, the proportion of Europeans in Central Asia 
grew with every consecutive census (from 1897 to 
1913, to 1926, to 1939, to 1959) until 1970, when 
it first became evident that growth in the Muslim 
birthrate combined with successful equalization 
of the mortality rates for Soviet citizens of Euro- 
pean and Muslim nationalities was offsetting the 
effects of in-migration by Russians and other Euro- 
pean groups. (On the migration balances of the 
Central Asian republics for 1961-70, see Table 4.) 
Moscow may be leery of seeing the Muslim ‘‘re- 
conquest’ of Central Asia accelerated by non- 
Muslim out-migration. And, finally, there are 
the obvious incentives of good climate and oppor- 
tunities for better jobs and housing which spurred 
voluntary migration to the Central Asian sun belt. It 
is contended that these settlers will continue to 
compete successfully with rural Muslims for such 
jobs and other perquisites.?” 

Despite such arguments, one can also make a 
strong case for the eventual out-migration of Euro- 
pean settlers from Central Asia. In the first place, 
many inhabitants of Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
belong to deported national groups and may be 
presumed anxious to return to more familiar sur- 
roundings.*® Among such groups one would number 
nearly a million Germans (mostly from the Volga), 
including some 858,000 in Kazakhstan, 38,000 in 
Tadzhikistan, and 90,000 in Kirgiziya; some 250,000 
Crimean Tatars (not listed separately from other 


46. See Juozas A. Kazias, “Social Distance Among Ethnic Groups,” 
in Edward Allworth, Ed., Nationality Group Survival in Multi-Ethnic 
States. Shifting Support Patterns in the Soviet Baltic Regions, New 
York, NY, and London, Praeger Publishers, 1977, p. 246. A text of 
Mikoyan’s June 7, 1965, interview was published in Emma 
Schwabenland Haynes, The Restoration of the Volga German 
Republic, Work Paper No. 11 of the American Historical Society of 
Germans from Russia, Lincoln, NE, April 1973, pp. 13 ff. 

47. One Soviet commentator has specifically acknowledged the 
apparent anomaly that because of “irrational utilization of labor’ in 
the USSR, immigrants to labor-rich Central Asia have no difficulty 
finding jobs. See Yu. A. Bzhilyanskiy, Problemy narodonaseleniya pri 
sotsializme. Politiko-ekonomicheskiy analiz (Population Problems 
Under Socialism. A Political-Economic Analysis), Moscow, Mysl’, 
1974, p. 177. 

48. There is already evidence that some of Central Asia’s German 
population has begun to move to ethnically more akin areas in the 
Soviet Baltic. See Kazias, loc. cit., p. 246. 


Table 4. Migration Balances for 
Selected Soviet Republics, 1961-70 


(immigrants minus emigrants) 


1961-65 1966-70 
Kazakhstan 602,000 90,000 
Kirgiziya 105,000 25,000 
Tadzhikistan 120,000 18,000 
Turkmenistan negligible 18,000 
Uzbekistan 77,000 69,000 
RSFSR —861,000 — 1,567,000 
Ukraine 150,000 399,000 


SOURCE: V. A. Shpilyuk, Mezhrespublikanskaya migratsiya i sblizheniye 
natsii v SSSR (Inter-Republic Migration and the Drawing Together of Na- 
tions in the USSR), L’vov, Vishcha Shkola, 1975, p. 76. 


Tatars in the 1970 census); various Poles, Lithu- 
anians, and other former inhabitants of ‘‘western”’ 
regions acquired by the USSR in 1939, including 
some 75,000 now living in Kazakhstan; and more 
than 170,000 Koreans (deported from the Far East 
in the late 1930’s).49 

Moreover, many of the Slavs who inhabit Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan are themselves sons and 
daughters of deportees of the late 1930’s, i.e., of 
involuntary migrants. Residual thoughts of re- 
turning to more familiar Surroundings may be rein- 
forced by the increasingly nationalistic spirit of the 
local Muslim majority (more on which presently). 

Second, a good number of Muslims have acquired, 
or are in the process of acquiring, the necessary| 
qualifications to function in an urban industrial 
society, aS a result of considerable Soviet efforts 
to raise native skill levels.°° This makes European 
reemigration from Central Asia and concomitant 
korenizatsiya (replacement of outsiders by natives) 
more feasible economically,°! i.e., the local economy 
becomes increasingly less likely to fall: apart should 
the Europeans leave. 

There are already signs that Central Asia’s Euro- 
pean settlers are beginning to emigrate to other 
parts of the USSR. The 1970 census showed small 
positive balances for the RSFSR in its population 
exchanges with Kazakhstan and the four Central 
Asian republics (based on counts of new arrivals 
who had resided in the respective republics less 
than two years at the time of the census). The sur- 


49. See /togi vsesoyuznoy perepisi..., Vol. 4, Tables 11-14, 22-28. 
The figure for the Crimean Tatars is an estimate by the author. 

50. See Mobin Shorish, “Soviet Development Strategies in Central 
Asia,” Canadian Slavonic Papers, Nos. 2-3, 1975, pp. 410 ff. 

51. See James Critchlow, “Uzbeks and Russians,” in ibid., 
pp. 366-72. 
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plus in the Russian Federation’s exchange with 
Kazakhstan was 36,000; with Kirgiziya, 7,000; 
with Tadzhikistan, 11,000; with Turkmenistan, 
7,000; and with Uzbekistan, 44,000. From the 
case of the exchange with Uzbekistan, we may 
posit that the immigrants to the RSFSR were not 
all Central Asian Muslims, since the positive balance 
of migrants in the RSFSR-Uzbekistan flows corre- 
sponded to the tota/ number of Uzbeks reported 
living in the RSFSR in 1970 (one must assume that 
not all the latter were recent arrivals).5* Other evidence 
tends to confirm the impression that it is predom- 
inantly non-Muslims who are migrating out of Central 
Asia. For example, in 1967, among those leaving 
Central Asia for the city of Kiev in the Ukraine, only 
7-10 percent were Muslims; another 20-30 per- 
‘cent were Ukrainians; and the remainder were 
presumably also Europeans (Russians, Jews, Ger- 
mans, etc.).°? In addition, according to one source, 
7.3 percent of all immigrants to the Soviet Far East 
in the 1960’s came from Central Asia, Kazakhstan, 
and the Transcaucasus; yet the 1970 census showed 
very few Muslims residing in the Far East.°4 


Conclusions 


The above discussion provides a basis for pre- 
dicting how Soviet authorities are likely to deal with 
their regional labor supply imbalance in the coming 
years. Specifically, Moscow will not solve its man- 
power problems through massive out-migration of 
Central Asian Muslims to the existing industrial 
centers of the RSFSR. Some Muslims will be drafted 
for specific industrial projects, but this will be 
through temporary orgnabor, with the draftees re- 
turning home after acquiring improved labor ex- 
perience.°° The problem of surplus rural Muslim 
labor will be attacked largely in Central Asia through 
increased village-to-city migration (competing 
for all but the thinnest veneer of security and con- 


52. See /togi vsesoyuznoy perepisi..., Vol. 7, Moscow, Statistika, 
1974, pp. 6-7, and ibid., Vol. 4, p. 44. 

53. See V. V. Onikiyenko, Kompleksnoye issledovaniye 
migratsionnykh protsessov. Analiz migratsii naseleniya Ukr.SSR 
(Complex Research Into Migration Processes. Analysis of the 
Migration of the Population of the Ukrainian SSR), Moscow, Statistika, 
1973, pp. 39, 152. 

54. See L.L. Rybakovskiy, Regional’nyy analiz migratsii (Regional 
Analysis of Migration), Moscow, Statistika, 1973, p. 61. 

55. There are indications of “Uzbek” labor being used in the non- 
black-soil zone of European Russia, but it would appear that most of 
the persons involved are Europeans residing in Uzbekistan. 
Communication to the author from Ann Shehy of Radio Liberty, 
Munich. 


trol jobs reserved for Europeans), a policy of im- 
porting labor-intensive light industry, some sort of 
restrictions on the migration of competing Siberian 
workers to the sun belt, and faster development 
of irrigation. To the extent that Central Asian Muslims 
move from their native areas at all, it will probably 
be to southern Kazakhstan. In turn, Kazakhs may 
be expected to peacefully ‘“‘reconquer’’ Russian- 
populated areas in northern Kazakhstan or ad- 
jacent portions of the RSFSR.°° 

It is not the Muslims, but the European settlers 
who can be expected to migrate from Central Asia 
in significant numbers.°” They will do so in response, 
on the one hand, to increased competition from 
trained native workers and the ‘‘Muslimization”’ 
of urban life in Central Asia, and, on the other hand, 
to a wide range of incentive measures designed 
to attract fresh manpower to labor-deficit parts 
of Russia proper. 

Although this migration out of Central Asia by 
citizens of European nationalities may be expected 
to alleviate manpower shortages in the RSFSR, 
it will not be of sufficient dimensions to solve them. 
Thus, the Soviet government will need to increase 
labor productivity at a still more rapid pace if there 
is not to be a deceleration of production growth. 
The need will be even greater to the extent that the 
share of total Soviet investment going to Central 
Asia is increased, since this region has traditionally 
shown lower labor productivity than other parts of 
the USSR. Consequently, there will be objective 
pressures on the Soviet government to consider 
liberalization of managerial practices and of the 
general socioeconomic framework of its society.°® 

The implications for the Soviet political system 
of the anticipated pattern of responses to the prob- 
lems of manpower supply are serious. If Central 
Asia’s Muslims show a reluctance, and European 
settlers display a mounting inclination, to emigrate 
from the area, the widespread korenizatsiya of the 
Central Asian republics which is already occurring 
as a result of Muslim fertility (see Table 2) can only 
accelerate. This will increase the political impor- 


56. Bennigsen referred to this process as a tache d’huile (‘‘oil-slick 
spread”’) in a conversation with the author in June 1977. To 
Bennigsen, transfer of substantial fractions of Central Asia’s Muslims 
to faraway places seems incongruous with the entire Turkic-Muslim 
tradition; hence, the greater likelihood is for a gradual spreading of 
Muslim population northward, along the perimeter of its native lands. 

57. This possibility was mentioned by two Soviet scholars in 1976. 
See B.S. Khorev and V.M. Moyseyenko, Sdvigi v razmeshchenii 
naseleniya SSSR (Shifts in the Location of Population in the USSR), 
Moscow, Statistika, 1976, pp. 82-83. 

58. This point is raised by Besemeres, loc. cit., p. 62. 
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A young Central Asian family attends a public cele- 
bration in Dushanbe, capital of the Soviet Central 
Asian republic of Tadzhikistan. 


—Novosti from Sovfoto. 


tance of the Soviet Muslims and of the republics 
in which they dwell within the broader political 
system of the USSR. Alexandre Bennigsen sees 
Moscow as already on the defensive against native 
pan-Turkic and pan-Muslim tendencies among 
members of the growing Muslim intelligentsia, who 
are struggling to be able to “‘control the develop- 
ment of their own regions.’°? What we are talking 
about is not active dissidence or instant separa- 
tism, but rather the peaceful accumulation of quan- 
titative gains which will inevitably lead to future 
demands for qualitative change in the way de- 
cisions are made and priorities are set within the 
USSR concerning the development of Central Asia’s 
economy and society. 

Recognizing the divisive potential of the develop- 
ment of such nationality-based identifications and 
aspirations, Soviet authorities, in particular General 
Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, have been promoting 
the concept of a ‘‘Soviet nation, a new community 
of peoples.’’ However, as J.F. Besemeres has ob- 
served, its prospects for success are minimal.°° In- 
stead, there is a growing feeling of Muslim identity;* 
of linguistic solidarity;©* of pride in technical, mate- 


rial, cultural, and educational achievements; and 
of numerical strength and youthful vigor. (One 
might note in this context that being a Muslim in 
Soviet Central Asia has little to do with practicing 
religion, and hence is not greatly affected by de- 
cline in religious observance.®*) Edward Allworth 
also observes a reversal of tendencies toward 
otdaleniye (moving apart) of various Muslim native 
groups and a tendency toward local ‘interethnic 
integration,’ development of a new sense of an all- 
Central Asian homeland with a common destiny.® 

Thus, the Soviet leadership will have to deal with 
real problems and solutions in Central Asia and 
cannot get by with ideological manipulation. While 
Moscow can be expected to maintain its chosen 
European personnel in the key control jobs in the 
Central Asian republics, the task of these repre- 
sentatives will doubtless become increasingly dif- 
ficult. This is particularly true because Soviet Central 
Asia is located at a geopolitical crossroads where 
the Slavic world meets the Muslim and Chinese 
worlds, and in dealing with Central Asia’s internal 
problems, Moscow must increasingly reckon with 
the reactions of external Muslim and Chinese com- 
petitors. 
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59. Bennigsen, “Islam in the Soviet Union ...,” loc. cit., p. 97. 

60. Loc. cit., p. 79. 

61. For example, it has been reported that in Turkmenistan 90 
percent of children of Russian-Turkmen marriages are declared to be 
Turkmen. See Yu. V. Bromley, “Ethnic Aspects of Contemporary 
Nationality Processes,” /storiya SSSR (Moscow), May-June 1977, p. 31. 

62. Arguments that the increasing knowledge of Russian as a 
second language contributes to a new sense of “Soviet” identity 
seem ill-founded. Mastery of the Russian language does not affect 
ethnic awareness. See Ronald Wixman, “Recent Assimilation Trends 
in Soviet Central Asia,” in Edward Allworth, Ed., The Nationality 
Question in Soviet Central Asia, New York, NY, Praeger Publishers, 
1975, p. 84. 

Even turn-of-the-century Gadidists did not view learning of the 
Russian lingua franca and other European skills as akin to 
Russification. See Ismail Bey Gasprinskii, “Mebadi-yi temeddun-i 
Islamiyan-i Rus,” trans. and annotated by Edward J. Lazzerini in 
“Gadidism at the Turn of the Century,” Cahiers du monde russe et 
soviétique (Paris), April-June 1975, p. 256. 

63. Bennigsen, “Islam in the Soviet Union ...,” p. 99. 

64. See his chapter ‘Regeneration in Central Asia,” in Allworth, Ed., 
The Nationality Question..., especially pp. 9, 18. 

Various Soviet sources have discussed the possibilites of /oca/ 
rather than all-Soviet merging of nationalities. See, for example, 
Bromley, loc. cit., pp. 29 and 32; and Klara Hallik, “The Role of 
Cultural Ties in Strengthening the Freindship of Soviet Peoples,” 
Kommunist Estonii (Tallinn), No. 9, 1969, p. 36. 
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Soviet Diplomacy of Force 
in the Third World 


by James M. McConnell and Bradford Dismukes 


ne of the complicating factors of East-West 

relations in recent years has been the Soviet 

resumption, since the death of Yosip Stalin, 
of naval diplomacy in areas now part of the Third 
World—i.e., of the employment there of naval power 
directly in the service of Soviet foreign policy goals. 
Like all diplomacy, naval diplomacy can be either 
cooperative, in the form of goodwill port visits and 
humanitarian or technical assistance, or coercive, 
intended to imply or threaten pains and penalties 
for undesirable behavior. The coercive type, of 
course, can vary widely in content, ranging from a 
relatively risk-free port call to a friendly country 
experiencing domestic tension, through a show of 
force in international waters during a conflict be- 
tween client states of East and West, to the ultimate 
step of actual politico-military intervention in the 
war zone. Shots may even be fired in anger. But as 
long as the political content of the action taken 
predominates over the purely military, tradition de- 
mands that the action be subsumed under the 
heading of coercive diplomacy rather than war. 

It was during the mid-1960’s, in our view, that 
Moscow first decided to adopt an operational doc- 
trine for its diplomacy of force in the forward area— 
that is, outside Soviet defense perimeters—and 
since that time the Soviet navy has been found en- 


gaging in all the classic varieties of such diplomacy. 


Mr. McConnell is Professional Staff Member and 
Mr. Dismukes is Chief of Plans and Policies Programs 
at the Center for Naval Analyses (Arlington, VA). 
This article presents highlights of a forthcoming 
volume that they have edited on Soviet Naval Di- 
plomacy, to be published by Pergamon Press. The 
views expressed here are those of the authors and 
do not necessarily represent those of the Center for 
Naval Analyses, the US Navy, or any other spon- 
soring agency. 


For the decade between the six-day Arab-Israeli 
war of June 1967 and the Angola crisis of 1975-76, 
which was the cutoff point for our research, we 
have identified and examined 29 instances of So- 
viet coercive military diplomacy in the Third World, 
an empirical data base sufficiently large to permit 
us to make some tentative generalizations about the 
nature of the Soviet effort and the extent of the 
realistic ambitions of the Soviet Union. In the anal- 
ysis which follows, we will first look at the signi- 
ficant turning points in Moscow’s planning for a 
diplomacy of force, including the timing of the initial 
decision, its rationale, and the subsequent develop- 
ment of capabilities for the role. Then, after exam- 
ining the actual establishment of a Soviet presence 
in the forward area and sketching out briefly some of 
the highlights of the Soviet practice of both coopera- 
tive and coercive naval diplomacy during the period 
under review, we will discuss the significance of 
the grounding of Soviet naval diplomacy on a local 
war doctrine and examine Moscow's view of ‘‘ac- 
ceptable risks”’ in Third World diplomacy. We will 
conclude with a tentative balance sheet assessing 
the value of a Soviet diplomacy of force to the 
USSR and some of its implications for the West. 

Needless to say, each step in our analysis is con- 
troversial. Since this discussion is founded largely 
on inferences from Soviet behavior and from Soviet 
statements not noted for their straightforwardness, 
there are few aspects of it which allow anything in 
the nature of settled convictions. 


Planning for Naval Diplomacy 


Clearly, one of the central preconditions of the 
diplomacy of force practiced by the USSR today 
was Soviet abandonment of the two-camp theory of 


| the world, which prevailed in the Stalinist era, in 
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Observation of a missile launching from a Soviet vessel by the late Marshal A. Grechko, right, USSR 


AY 


Minister of National Defense, and Admiral S. Gorshkov, commander-in-chief of the Soviet navy. 


favor of a more positive approach to Third World 
nationalism. In the early 1950’s, after a redefini- 
tion in the USSR of Soviet and Third World inter- 
ests, the two sets of interests came to be regarded 
as parallel by Moscow's planners. Careful reflec- 
tion on this new approach, together with what little 
direct and indirect evidence we have on the mat- 
ter, suggests that a decision in principle for coer- 
cive naval diplomacy followed hard on this funda- 
mental ideological-political reappraisal. 

To begin with, as Thomas Wolfe first concluded ina 
paper published in 1973,! there seem to be no 
convincing reasons to doubt, and several good rea- 
sons to believe, the testimony of the Soviet navy’s 
commander-in-chief, Admiral Sergey G. Gorshkov, 
that Moscow’s decision of the mid-1950’s radically 
redefining the path of naval development was aimed 
at building up capabilities not only for nuclear 
(world) wars, but also for conventional (local) wars 
and the ‘protection of state interests’’ abroad in 
peacetime.2 In testing the credibility of Gorshkov’s 
claim, one should note that with the single excep- 
tion of coercive naval diplomacy, all the elements 
of Soviet policy in the Third World that we see in 
operation today had appeared by 1955: trade; cul- 
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—Novosti photo serviced by Camera Press in 1971. 


tural exchanges; political, economic, and arms aid; 
and even cooperative naval diplomacy. This sug- 
gests the existence even at that time of a carefully 
structured policy, with interrelated components, 
and it seems unlikely that the relevance of a diplo- 
macy of force to this policy would have been over- 
looked—especially since the security of some poli- 
cy instruments depended on a forward military 
presence. Trade and aid, for example, necessitated 
the development of a merchant marine, which, if 
only because of sensitive arms shipments, cried 
out for protection on seas and oceans dominated 
by the “imperialists.”” Just as important, it might 
have seemed imprudent to invest heavily in Third 
World regimes without the means to defend the So- 
viet ‘state interests’ thus generated. 

During the Suez crisis of 1956, only one year 
after the USSR’s first extension of military aid to a 
Third World country, Nikita Khrushchev, First Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Sos Su ee ee 


1. Thomas Wolfe, ‘Soviet Naval Interaction with the United States 
and Its Influence on Soviet Naval Developments,” in Michael 
MccGwire, Ed., Soviet Naval Development: Capabilities and Context, 
New York, NY, Praeger, 1973, p. 253. 

2. On Gorshkov, see ibid. and the discussion on p. 21 below. 
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(CPSU), twice threatened the British, French and 
Israelis with the introduction of Soviet ‘‘volunteers”’ 
into the area.’ This was, at least in retrospect, ob- 
viously bluff, but it did testify to Moscow’s appre- 
ciation of the potential of a diplomacy of limited 
force. An even longer stride toward employment of 
such a diplomacy was taken the following year, 
during the first phase of the Syrian-Turkish crisis, 
when Damascus enthusiastically accepted Marshal 
Georgiy Zhukov’s offer to send a Soviet naval con- 
tingent to Latakia.* The contingent was withdrawn, 
however, before Khrushchev himself opened the 
second phase of the crisis, and for a full decade 
afterward, until the June War of 1967, no recognized 
instances of Soviet coercive diplomacy based on 
forces in the forward area occurred. . 
Given the apparent Soviet and the obvious Arab 
appreciation of the utility of coercive diplomacy, 
Moscow's reluctance to practice it during this 
period is not readily explicable on any other grounds 
than lack of faith in the capabilities of the Soviet 
navy. These would take years to build up by in- 
troducing features of the ‘‘revolution in military af- 
fairs’’ such as nuclear submarines, missiles, and 
advanced electronics. As a matter of fact, circum- 
stantial evidence, though not conclusive, suggests 
that Zhukov’s role in sending the naval contingent 
to Syria in September 1957 provided the founda- 
tion for the charge of ‘‘adventurism”’ leveled against 


A Soviet J 


uliet class submarine shown under way off the coast of Spain in May 1972. Such submarines, 


him a month later, at the time of his fall from power.® 
In the Soviet lexicon, adventurism indicates the 
mismatch of inadequate means to worthwhile ends. 
Given Soviet naval capabilities in 1957, it is under- 
standable how the charge might have been made. 

Some analysts, contending that the surface ship 
is Supreme and the submarine useless in naval 
diplomacy, have taken Khrushchev’s outspoken 
preference for submarines as evidence of his in- 
difference to this naval mission.® But theirs is a 
mistaken contention, which uses visibility rather 
than credible combat capability as the main index 
of political effectiveness. In the Soviet view, the 
primary obstacle to the advance of Soviet interests 
in the Third World is the United States carrier task 
group; and the most credible instrument to counter 
this obstacle is the Soviet anticarrier task group, 
the key unit of which is a cruise-missile submarine, 
supplemented by torpedo-attack submarines. More- 


3. Oles M. Smolansky, The Soviet Union and the Arab East Under , 
Khrushchev, Lewisburg, PA, Bucknell University Press, 1974, pp. 46-47. 
4. George Dragnich, “The Soviet Union’s Quest for Access to Naval 
Facilities in Egypt Prior to the June War of 1967,” in Michael 
MccGwire et al., Eds., Soviet Naval Policy, New York, NY, Praeger 
1975, pp. 243-44. 

5. We are indebted to Robert Weinland of the Center for Naval 
Analyses, Arlington, VA, for this hypothesis. 

6. For Khrushchev’s views, see Nikita Khrushchev, Khrushchev 
Remembers: The Last Testament, trans. and ed. by Strobe Talbott, 
London, André Deutsch, 1974, pp. 29-34. 
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armed with surface-to-surface missiles, often form part of Soviet anticarrier task forces. 


— Official US Navy photo. 
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over, even the surface ships that are standard 
components of Soviet anticarrier task groups are 
normally equipped with modern surface-to-surface 
and surface-to-air missiles; only exceptionally are 
they the traditional gun cruisers and destroyers on 
which Zhukov had to rely in the Syrian crisis and 
which Khrushchev later dismissed as fit only for 
official harbor displays. It is certainly worth noting 
that almost every class of surface vessel making up 
the permanent or crisis-generated Soviet presence 
in the forward area right up to the present is the 
result of a production decision made under either 
Khrushchev or his predecessors, not under CPSU 
General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, who happened 
to take power when earlier production decisions 
were coming to fruition. 

In short, there is little reason to impeach Gorsh- 
kov's testimony. By 1954 Moscow evidently real- 
ized both the need for a diplomacy of force to round 
out its new Third World policy, and the need for 
patience and restraint until the proper capabilities 
for this role could be developed. Since it is generally 
held that the gestation period for naval hardware 
from conception to deployment is on the order of 
8-12 years, it is perhaps no coincidence that the 
actual decision to begin employing force for polit- 
ical purposes, apparently made at the turn of the 
year 1965-66, took place when it did. 
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Practice of Naval Diplomacy 


a 


Once suitable capabilities exist, the first step in 
naval diplomacy is to ‘‘establish a presence,”’ and 
the course followed by the USSR was no exception 
in this regard. All of the connotations of the word 
‘‘nresence’’ may not be clear, but we are tempted 
to treat it as essentially a matter of implanting ina 
given geographic area a series of artificial “islands” 
which bristle with weaponry, one of the highest at- 
tributes of sovereignty. Since sovereignty tends to 
be indivisible, the establishment of such “‘islands”’ 
makes an external power a regional power and a 
factor in all regional calculations. President Anwar 
Sadat of Egypt once said essentially the same thing 
when he characterized the superpower fleets in 
the Mediterranean Sea as ‘‘no more than floating 
borders,”’ that is, ‘‘a piece of American or Soviet 
territory on the borders of our territorial waters. . . .””’ 


7. Sadat interview in October (Cairo), Jan. 1, 1978, in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Middle East and Africa 
(Washington, DC), Jan. 4, 1978, p. D/13. 
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A Soviet Kynda class guided-missile cruiser and a 
Soviet tanker rendezvous in the Atlantic Ocean in 
July 1969. 


—Official US Navy photo. 


In the dozen years between 1964 and 1976, the 
scale of Soviet out-of-area forward operations— 
i.e., of Soviet presence—expanded by a factor of 
almost 14, from less than 4,000 ship-days annually 
to nearly 48,000. The peak was reached in 1974, 
after which there was a slight decline. Despite this 
dramatic increase, however, the normal rate of So- 
viet deployment beyond home waters remained 
well below that of the US navy. On an “‘average”’ 
day in 1975, for example, less than one tenth of 
available Soviet forces were out of area. This was in 
marked contrast to the 30 percent yardstick usual- 
ly applied to the US navy’s general-purpose de- 
ployments. 

The motivations behind the establishment of a 
Soviet out-of-area naval presence have, of course, 
been much debated. It has been argued that the 
presence is essentially tied to strategic defense of 
the homeland against missile and carrier-based air 
strikes from the sea. Given the primacy of these 
war-related tasks, according to this line of argu- 
ment, there is no surplus capability available for 
the practice of diplomacy of force. At best, the 
latter may emerge as a byproduct of defensive de- 
ployment—and a relatively insignificant byproduct 
at that, except insofar as the payoff from naval di- 
plomacy improves the strategic-defense infrastruc- 
ture (e.g., via the establishment of bases). 

Such a thesis, however, seems less and less 
tenable as evidence accumulates on Soviet mis- 
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in Bombay harbor during a 1968 goodwill visit to 
India. In the foreground is the Indian tricolor. 


— David Channer/Camera Press. 


Sion priorities, the types of ship classes in the So- 
viet presence, and their actual behavior in crisis 
situations.® In fact, Soviet motives seem to have 
been both strategic and political. The USSR’s for- 
ward presence has served the country’s direct 
confrontation with the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) as well as Moscow’s ‘“‘state inter- 
ests”’ in littoral countries, with the particular ac- 
cent varying from region to region. The initial sub- 
marine presence established in the Mediterranean 
in 1958 was oriented exclusively against NATO, 
with the Soviets carefully avoiding any implications 
of a Third World role at that time.? The same was 
true of the presence reestablished in 1964, follow- 
ing an interruption caused by the Soviet rift with 
Albania. However, beginning in 1966, after the So- 


8. James McConnell, “Strategy and Missions of the Soviet Navy in 
the Year 2000,” in James George, Ed., Problems of Seapower As We 
Approach the Twenty-First Century, Washington, DC, American 
Enterprise Institute, 1978, pp. 43-44, 47-48, 52-54. 

9.See John Chomeau, Seapower as a Political Instrument, 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Notre Dame, 1974, p. 72; 
Dragnich, loc. cit., p. 246. 


viets had resolved on a diplomacy of force, Soviet 
naval presence came to serve political interests on 
the sea’s southern littoral as well as military inter- 
ests on the NATO flank. The concrete benefits that 
Moscow derived from naval diplomacy in the hey- 
day of Arab-Soviet friendship did improve the 
naval infrastructure that served both missions; but 
more important, they also took the form of increased 
Soviet influence in the Arab world and especially in 
Egypt, the political key to the Middle East. 

In 1968, Soviet warships moved further afield, 
into the Indian Ocean, and they have remained 
there, via relief contingents, with no. break in con- 
tinuity since the follow-up deployment of 1969. 
The impact of this presence has clearly been more 
politico-military and local than strategic, if only be- 
cause the Soviets themselves know that the Indian 
Ocean is not a patrol area for US Polaris submarines. 
Although the focal point of Soviet presence is with- 
in the arc of strategic concern sometimes drawn at 
Polaris or carrier-based air range around the USSR, 
it is also on the water’s edge of a zone of special 
Soviet political concern. In crisis after crisis in the 
Middle East and South Asia, Moscow has shown its 
sensitivity to events on the USSR’s southern bor- 
ders. 

In 1969, the Soviets expanded their forward- 
area activities still further, when they introduced 


the practice of periodic sorties to the Caribbean. 


And in 1970, in the Eastern Atlantic, the nucleus 
was established for what turned out to be a perma- 
nent West African patrol. While the Carribean de- 
ployments initially seemed to have political over- 
tones for the rest of the western hemisphere, the 
actual long-run implications have been more po- 
litico-military and strategic in the context of Soviet 
and joint Soviet-Cuban confrontations with the 
United States. In the Eastern Atlantic, in contrast, 
while there was a strategic-reconnaissance payoff 
from the West African patrol, compensation for the 
domestic and international services that the patrol 
performed for Guinea turned that country into a 
point d’appui for the extension of Soviet political 
and politico-military influence elsewhere in the re- 
gion, e.g., in Angola. 

Since 1966, the USSR has followed a fairly stan- 
dard pattern. Very shortly after the establishment 
of a presence, the Soviet navy has begun to prac- 
tice both the cooperative and coercive forms of 
naval diplomacy. 

Total instances of cooperative diplomacy have 
increased dramatically. Cooperative diplomacy, of 
course, had been employed earlier in the post- 
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Stalinist period, the first instance being the dis- 
patch of a Sverdlov class cruiser to the 1953 corona- 
tion review of Queen Elizabeth || at Spithead, Eng- 
land. Between 1953 and 1966, however, the So- 
viets made only 37 identifiable diplomatic port 
calls, primarily to Western Europe. During the ten 
years that followed, in contrast, more than 170 
such visits took place to 48 different countries, 
mostly in the Third World. In addition, on two occa- 
sions the Soviet fleet has given technical assistance 
in Third World areas—mine-clearing in Bangladesh 
harbors in 1972 and in the southern approaches to 
the Suez Canal in 1974. There has only been a 
single case of humanitarian assistance, during the 
Mauritian cyclone disaster of 1975. 

Of far greater consequence has been the Soviet 
practice of coercive naval and military diplomacy. 
In times of crisis, either through fleet augmenta- 
tions or the manipulation of its on-scene presence, 
Moscow has demonstrated its concern over situa- 
tions in which Soviet interests might be jeopardized. 
When Soviet interests have in fact been threatened, 
the USSR has demonstrated a resolve to protect 
them through changes in fleet posture or other 
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Three Soviet ships—from left to right, a Kildin class 
guided-missile destroyer, a Kynda class guided- 
missile cruiser, and a Kashin class guided-missile 
destroyer—at dockside ceremonies in Havana. The 
vessels were part of a naval group that visited Cuba 
in the summer of 1969. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


methods of politico-military signaling. Finally, ona 
number of occasions when lesser measures have 
failed, Moscow has authorized politico-military 
interventions in areas of actual or potential armed 
conflict. These initiatives must have given the So- 
viet leadership some anxious moments; yet, what- 
ever its misgivings, the leadership evidently felt 
that the necessity of protecting Soviet interests 
outweighed attendant burdens and risks. Since the 
first case of coercive Soviet military diplomacy dur- 
ing the June War of 1967 in the Middle East, nota 
single year has elapsed without at least one repeat 
performance (see Table 1 on the next page). 


The Resolve Behind Naval Diplomacy 


Some analysts, basing their view on Khrushchev’s 
diplomacy of bluff during his tenure, when Soviet 
general-war capabilities were stretched to cover 
Third World situations they could not handle, con- 
tinue to doubt whether the USSR is prepared to use 
force on behalf of interests that are less than vital. 
But much has changed since Khrushchev’s day, 
and it would be a great mistake to think that there 
is no resolve behind the Soviet diplomacy of force. 
In 1972, writers from the Institute of World Econ- 
omy and International Relations (IMEMO), one of 
Moscow’s “‘think tanks,’ openly acknowledged that, 
at the time when they were writing, the Soviet armed 
forces did have the mission of ‘‘active counterac- 
tion of the aggressive aspirations of imperialism on 
a world scale,’’ but admitted in the same breath 
that ‘neither in the period when the strategy of ‘mas- 
sive retaliation’ prevailed in the US [1954-61], 
nor in the first years after it was supplemented 
by the strategy of flexible response [in 1961], did 
the Soviet armed forces have to carry out such a 
function.’’ The authors might have been implicitly 
Supplying the reason for the change of mission that 
had taken place when they noted that strategic 
weapons are ‘of extraordinary importance from 
the standpoint of preventing a general nuclear war, 
but. .. may not always and everywhere be effec- 
tive in situations that can issue in limited wars,”’ 
which require a local ‘‘military presence’’ made up 
of ‘‘mobile armed forces.’’!° In Khrushchev’s day 
the USSR had no such forces. After the mid-1960’s 


10. A.M. Dudin and Yu. N. Listvinov, ‘“‘The Contradictory Character 
of the New Stage of the Arms Race,” in V.M. Kulish et al., Voyennaya 
sila i mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya (Military Force and international 
Relations), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, 1972, 
pp. 135-36. The emphasis in this and all other quotations is ours. 
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Table 1: Cases of Coercive Soviet Military Diplomacy, May 1967-February 1976 


Date 


Place 


Action 


May-June 1967 


June 1967 
July-September 1967 


October 1967- 
October 1973 


1967 
January-February 1968 


January-February 1969 
April 1969 
December 1969 
April-May 1970 
April-August 1970 
1970 
September- 

October 1970 
December 1970-1971 


1971-present 


May 1971 
December 1971 


December 1971 


May-June 1972 
' April-July 1973 
Summer 1973 


October 1973 
October 1973 


October 1973 


October-November 1973 


November 1974 


November 1975- 
February 1976 


January-February 1976 


Eastern 
Mediterranean 


Syria 
Egyptian ports 
Egyptian ports 


Yemen 


Sea of Japan 
Gulf of Guinea 
Sea of Japan 
Somali ports 
Somali ports 
Egypt 

Sudan 

Eastern 
Mediterranean 
Eastern Atlantic 


Eastern Atlantic 


Sierra Leone 


Indian Ocean 


Indian Ocean 


South China Sea 
Mediterranean 


Arabian Sea 


Eastern 
Mediterranean 


Eastern 
Mediterranean 


Syria 
Gulf of Aden 


Latakia, Syria 


Eastern Atlantic 


Central Atlantic 


‘Attentional’ show of force by 2 anticarrier warfare (ACW) task groups, matching 
2 US carrier task groups, during Arab-Israeli war. 


Threat of Soviet airborne intervention to deter Israeli march on Damascus. 
Soviet combatants put into Port Said and Alexandria to deter Israeli attacks. 
Combatants return to and maintain presence in Port Said and Alexandria after 
Israeli shelling of Port Suez. 

Soviet pilots help quell royalist insurrection. 


“Attentional show of force against US fleet reacting to North Korean seizure 
of USS Pueblo. 


“Compellent”’ show of force off Ghanaian coast during negotiations on release of 
detained Soviet trawlers. 


“Limiting” show of force against US naval reaction to North Korean downing of 
US EC-121 aircraft. 


Soviet ship visits to demonstrate support for new post-coup regime in conditions 
of domestic tension. 


USSR extends ship visits to Somali government that felt threatened by internal 
opposition allegedly in league with Ethiopia. 


Intervention by Soviet air defense units in ‘“‘war of attrition,” to force cessation of 
Israeli deep-penetration air raids. 


Soviet helicopter pilots assist government in putting down black autonomy 
movement in southern Sudan. 


“Limiting’”’ show of force by 4 Soviet ACW task groups against US 6th Fleet 
during Jordanian crisis. 


Soviet West Africa patrol established to deter further naval attacks on Repub- 
lic of Guinea from Portuguese Guinea (Bissau). 


West Africa patrol continues, apparently to provide domestic support to un- 
stable government of Republic of Guinea. 


Soviet port call at Freetown during period of domestic instability. 


Soviet ACW task group deployed, apparently to counter British carrier task 
group during India-Pakistan war. 


Additional Soviet ACW task group deployed during war to counter US carrier 
Enterprise task group. 


“Attentional’’ show of force in reaction to US mining of Haiphong harbor. 
Protected sealift of Moroccan troops to Syria. 


Protected sealift of South Yemeni troops from capital to eastern region border- 
ing Oman, for probable use in Dhofar rebellion. 


Deterrent show of force by 5 Soviet ACW task groups, matching 5 US attack 
carrier and amphibious task groups, during Arab-Israeli October war. 


Soviet combatants steam into war zone off Syrian coast after Israeli attacks on 
Soviet ships in Tartus. 


Threat of Soviet airborne intervention to deter Israeli advance on Damascus. 


Soviet ‘‘attentional’’ show of force against US naval reaction to Arab blockade 
of Bab el Mandeb straits in Red Sea. 


Soviet combatants temporarily put into this port in connection with tension sur- 
rounding Syrian refusal to renew mandate for UN troops on Golan Heights. 


Combatants deployed off the coast of Congo (Brazzaville) to protect sealift of 
military supplies to favored faction in Angolan civil war. 


Soviet ACW task group deployed in connection with Angolan civil war, to counter 
anticipated US carrier task group, which did not appear. 
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they did: a fleet in the forward area for credibility at 
sea, and airborne troops for power projection ashore. 
Local-war doctrine apparently began to emerge 
quickly after the USSR developed local-war ca- 
pabilities. 

The implicit statements just cited are neither the 
only nor the most compelling testimony that the 
introduction of Soviet local-war doctrine followed 
the US adoption of a flexible-response strategy by 
no more than a few years. The evidence points to a 
decision in late 1965, taken in the course of a doc- 
trinal review that appears to be standard practice 
for each new five-year plan. One tip-off was the ad- 
dition at that time of ‘military support” to the other 
types of support—ideological, political, and mate- 
rial—that the USSR would render to peoples re- 
sisting aggression.!! Another was the extension in 
1966 of the “international mission” of the Soviet 
armed forces from the community of socialist states 
to the Third World. ?? 

Perhaps the most telling indicator, however, was 
a change in the standard formula concerning the 
conditions for escalation from local conventional 
war to world nuclear war. In the first half of the 
1960’s it had been stressed that any local war in 
which both superpowers participated would “in- 
evitably’’ escalate. This probably meant, in the en- 
tire context of Soviet discussions, that Moscow 
should avoid becoming involved unless the local 
conflict touched on the USSR’s ‘‘fundamental in- 
terests,’’!3 which are surely few and far between in 
the Third World. In late 1965, this formula was 
qualified in a major way by General Colonel N. 
Lomov, when he declared that escalation was in- 
evitable only in ‘‘certain circumstances.”’'* These 
circumstances may have been specified in Marshal 
M.V. Zakharov’s 1968 statement that “escalation 
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11. Compare V.D. Sololovskiy, Ed., Voyennaya strategiya (Military 
Strategy), 2nd ed., Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1963, pp. 228-29, with ibid., 
3rd ed., Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1968, p. 222. 

12. N. Zagorodnikov, “The Military Might of the Socialist System 
and the World Revolutionary Process,” Kommunist vooruzhénnykh sil 
(Moscow), No. 16, 1966, pp. 43-44, 48-49; an editorial entitled “The 
Leninist Course in Domestic and Foreign Policy,” ibid., No. 17, 1966, 
p. 5; S.G. Gorshkov, “Our Mighty Ocean-Going Fleet,’ Pravda 
(Moscow), July 30, 1967; N. Sergeyev, “On Guard Over the 
Motherland’s Maritime Frontiers,” Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), July 30, 1967; 
N.P. Pankratov, “V.I. Lenin on the International Character of the 
Armed Forces of a Socialist State,” in M.V. Zakharov, Ed., V./. Lenin i 
voyennaya istoriya (V.I. Lenin and Military History), Moscow, 
Voyenizdat, 1970, p. 223. 

13. N. Talenskiy, quoted in “U.S. Ed. Note 4: Some Soviet Views on 
Limited War,” in V.D. Sokolovskiy, Ed., Soviet Military Strategy, 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall, 1963, p. 290; Sokolovskiy, 
Voyennaya strategiya, 2nd ed., pp. 232, 242; |. Zav'yalov et al., 
“Against Libels and Lies,” Krasnaya zvezda (Moscow), Nov. 2, 1963. 


is more likely with the participation in the local war 
of states having nuclear weapons, and especially 
when the vitally important interests of these states 
are infringed upon in such a war.’’!° The implica- 
tion is that escalation is less likely if vital interests 
are not at stake; this would generally be the case in 
the Third World. 

Although such qualifications of the doctrine of 
inevitable escalation have been taken by some to 
apply to wars in Europe, this would seem an imper- 
missible inference, in view of the Soviet definition 
of “local war” as involving only ‘‘two or a few states” 
on a limited extent of territory.!© Because of alliance » 
obligations, wars in Europe would engage NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact organization, and, as Lomov 
pointed out in his 1965 article, a clash between 
them ‘“‘would be a world nuclear war, in which both 
warring sides will pursue the most decisive polit- 
ical goals, with all the consequences that flow from 
this.’”’!7 In short, the unlimited ends of coalition 
wars dictate their unlimited means. A local war can 
be fought conventionally, because its goals are 
limited. A ‘‘world war” between the two European 
coalitions, on the other hand, might have an initial 
nonnuclear phase but cannot be fought through to 
the end without escalation, for “such wars know no 
political compromises and are waged with the maxi- 
mum use of all forces and means at the states’ 
disposal.’’!® 

Within this context, Admiral Gorshkov’s state- 
ments in 1967 stressing for the first time the cap- 
abilities of his navy ‘‘both in a nuclear-missile war 
and in a war without the use of this weapon’’’’ be- 
come fully comprehensible. He was referring to 
coalition world wars in the first case and Third 
World local wars in the second. The point was fur- 
ther confirmed in 1968 by the naval theoretician 
K.A. Stalbo. After pointing out that ‘‘a war against 
the Soviet Union or one of the countries of the so- 
cialist camp .. . will inevitably assume the char- 
acter of a coalition world nuclear war,’’ he added 
that ‘‘Soviet military doctrine also recognizes the 
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14. N. Lomov, “The Influence of Soviet Military Doctrine on the 
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Soviet AN- 12 Sean eae as those shown pore onloading daraibonen neice the USSR with a area 
range military transport capability. The photo was released in conjunction with Soviet Army and Navy 


Day, February 23, 1976. 


possibility of local wars arising, conducted without 
the use of nuclear weapons”’ and assigning an im- 
portant place to combat at sea.?° Gorshkov later 
implied that any participation by the USSR in local 
wars would stem from the need to protect ‘‘state 
interests’’ in the underdeveloped world.?! 

Assuming that Soviet actions are based on So- 
viet doctrine, it is interesting to note that, as far as 
is Known, in no Third World crisis has Moscow in- 
creased the readiness level of either strategic forces 
or general-purpose forces other than those—essen- 
tially naval units and airborne troops—intended for 
use within the immediate crisis theater. We take 
this as reflecting a desire to localize crises and keep 
them at the conventional level, in line with Soviet 
definitions of local war. 

Of course, the adoption of a local-war doctrine in 
no way means that the USSR is prepared to use 
force on every occasion when crisis occurs. Mos- 
cow recognizes that credible capabilities and the 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


resolve to use them are prerequisites for politically 
effective threats, but it also perceives that these 
are not the only underlying factors and that to 
achieve one’s ends without unacceptable risks, a 
diplomacy of force can be practiced only within a 
relatively narrow range of circumstances. 


Soviet View of Acceptable Risks 


Intuitively it would seem that success in a diplo- 
macy of force and the avoidance of unacceptable 
risks in practicing it hinge on the presence in the 
conflict situation of some crucial factor that is asym- 
metrical in its effects on the two superpower con- 


20. K.A. Stalbo, “Development of the Naval Art and Navies in the 
Postwar Period,” in S.Ye. Zakharov, Ed., /storiya voyenno-morskogo 
iskusstva (History of the Naval Art), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1969, p. 560. 

21. S.G. Gorshkov, “Navies in War and Peace,” Morskoy sbornik, 
February 1973, pp. 21-22. 
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tenders. One government, say, has to have greater 
capabilities or greater national resolve behind it; or 
it must place a higher value on the interests at 
stake. But in the Third World, there have been no 
crucial asymmetries in any of these three factors. 
With respect to capabilities, both the US carrier 
task group and the Soviet anticarrier task group 
are credible in the sense that while neither is as- 
sured of victory or even stalemate, each can give a 
‘““sood account”’ of itself and prevent the prepara- 
tion of a fait accompli. In its crisis deployments, 
Moscow evidently finds it sufficient-to match the 
US efforts, with one Soviet anticarrier task group 
assigned for each US carrier task group; and there 
seems little striving on the part of either super- 
power to arrive the ‘‘fustest with the mostest’’ to 
present the other with a fait accompli. As for na- 
tional resolve, it is a moot point whether this ought 
to stand as an independent factor at all: it may be 


more a creature of other factors—capabilities, in- 


terests, etc.—than a determinant in its own right. 
But if it is an autonomous factor, its impact in con- 
flict situations thus far has hardly been consistent. 
The overall impression is of equal toughness and 
equal caution on the two sides, but without either 
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A Kashin class Soviet missile destroyer takes a close look at the attack aircraft carrier USS Franklin D. 
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power displaying the same one of these traits at the 
same time. Sometimes Washington takes the ini- 
tiative; sometimes, Moscow. A similar symmetry 
appears to apply regarding the interests at stake, 
which in the Third World are appraised as roughly 
equal and generally not vital to either superpower. 
The one obvious exception, oil, has to date played 
no role in crisis confrontations. 

There is one factor, however, that has had a 
radically asymmetrical effect on almost every crisis. 
This factor is the differential relationships of the 
respective superpower patrons and their clients to 
the status quo ante. In peacetime and at the outset 
of a Third World conflict between clients, super- 
power forces neutralize each other because, as yet, 
no breach of the status quo has occurred to disturb 
the existing balance in strength of will. Asymmetry 
in this respect develops only in the course of the 
conflict, when one client turns into a winner and 
the other into a loser. In the respective superpower 
reactions to the breach, experience confirms what 
theory might already have postulated, given the 
greater legitimacy of the current international sys- 
tem as compared with that of the 1930's. By virtue 
of the sense of international legitimacy behind him, 


Roosevelt in the Mediterranean Sea in September 1967. 
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the patron of a client defending an interest pre- 
viously in his possession, i.e., defending the old 
status quo or status quo ante, has greater credibil- 
ity in threatening action than the patron of a client 
in the process of successfully seizing that interest 
in violation of the original status quo. This disad- 
vantage leads to an imbalance in strength of will, 
with the latter patron being inclined to stand aside 
and suffer the threat to his client. But he will stand 
aside on the spot, in a posture of readiness, to en- 
Sure that the opposing patron’s defense of the old 
status quo does not itself turn into a breach of it, at 
which time the balance in strength of will would be 
expected to turn around. Thus, the presence of 
both global powers is ordinarily necessary in a Cri- 
Sis, with the first patron acting to defend his own 
client (or his own interest) against the opposing 
client, and the second patron reacting to defend 
his client against the opposing patron. The polit- 
ical impact of the first patron’s ‘‘purposeful’’ show 
of force, whether to deter or compel, is offset to 
some extent by the second patron’s “‘limiting’’ show 
of force, which confines to defensive ends a threat 
to his client that might otherwise be construed as 
open-ended. 

This is not to say that Moscow on balance favors 
the status quo or that, without opposition, it will 
uphold it. Indeed, the status quo does not always 
command respect in and of itself; if there is no 
policeman, there may be no law. The point, rather, 
is that while in crisis confrontations Moscow may 
not feel the inertial weight of the status quo to the 
same extent as a Western power, the impulse of the 
USSR to expand its influence is still conditioned 
enough by the international system for Moscow to 
have developed some hesitancy in this regard. This 
puts the Soviet Union at a disadvantage in a test of 
wills with an armed opponent known for commit- 
ment to the status quo in the past and demonstra- 
ting all the conventional signs of continued commit- 
ment on the occasion in question. 

The status quo, in the sense which pertains here, 
has three forms. The first rests on the principle of 
freedom of the seas. On four occasions since 1967 
the Soviet navy has demonstrated an intention to 
protect maritime lines of communication, without 
any answering show of force by the US.?* However, 
on no occasion has Moscow threatened the rights 
of others to common use of the sea. 


22. The cases in question are the sealift of Moroccan troops to 
Syria (1973); the sealift of South Yemeni troops (1973); the October 
war sea and airlift to Syria (1973); and the deployment during the 
crisis in Angola. 


The second form of the status quo relates to the 
sovereignty of established governments with re- 
spect to internal affairs. On six occasions, the USSR 
has demonstrated a readiness to use force or has 
actually employed force in support of established 
governments against domestic foes, without ever 
having to face an American politico-military re- 
sponse. The USSR has never made a show of force 
in Support of a successful coup against an estab- 
lished government before time has proven the new 
regime’s control and thus the emergence of a new 
status quo.*? Moscow did carry out a naval demon- 
Stration against the established government of 
Ghana in 1969, but this was not in support of any 
domestic opposition. The action was taken on the 
basis of a recognized international principle—the 
protection of Soviet lives and property on foreign 
soil. More serious, in early 1976 Moscow violated 
the sovereignty of the people of Angola, at a time 
when they had no established government, by 
transporting Cuban combat units into the country 
to help a minority political faction seize control. To 
Support this action, a Soviet naval show of force 
was mounted, apparently in anticipation of an 
American reaction. This never materialized, how- 
ever, and it is our view that the indispensable fac- 
tor behind Moscow's unprecedented boldness was 
a Soviet reading of the US attitude as one of am- 
bivalence toward forces that many judged to be 
tainted by connections with South Africa. 

The final form of the status quo relevant here is 
bound up with the integrity of states in interna- 
tional affairs. On numerous occasions Moscow has 
carried out purposeful shows of force or actual 
politico-military interventions in support of clients 
which were strategically on the defensive in war or 
which seemed likely to be attacked in a period of 
peace. Soviet naval combatants were put into Egyp- 
tian ports in the aftermath of the Arab-Israeli war of 
June 1967 and into Syrian ports in the aftermath of 
the Arab-Israeli war of 1973 in order to deter the 
Israelis. Moreover, Soviet air defense units were 
introduced into Egypt on a large scale in 1970, 
during the Middle East war of attrition, to stop 
deep-penetration raids by Israel. In the course of 
both the June and October wars, Moscow used air- 
borne alerts and naval movements to forestall feared 
Israeli marches on Damascus. All of these were 


credible shows of force. The credibility of the re- 


23. Despite charges to the opposite effect, we find no evidence of a 
Soviet show of force on the morrow of the overthrow of King Idris in 
Libya in 1969, nor during the same year’s successful coup d'etat in 
Somalia. 
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solve behind the threat of CPSU General Secretary 
Brezhnev to intervene on the Suez Canal front in 
the October war, in contrast, seems questionable. 
Soviet airborne troops could have been quite effec- 
tive in the point defense of Cairo and Aswan, but 
they would have been severely handicapped in des- 
ert maneuvering. Just as important, Tel Aviv had 
as yet committed no clearly actionable offense. 
Both belligerents, not just Israel, were in violation 
of the status quo ante—Cairo with troops still on 
the east bank of the Canal, and Tel Aviv with troops 
on the west bank. One interpretation of Brezh- 
nev’s threat, advanced at the time by the Wash- 
ington Special Action Group, was that it may have 
been intended mainly to supply US Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger with an argument powerful 
enough to force a froward client state to accept 
previously arranged superpower agreements on a 
cease-fire.*4 

We have investigated only one case where a So- 
viet show of force, while tactically defensive in 


24. Insight Team of the London Sunday Times, The Yom Kippur 
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form, had the effect of enabling a client movement 
to continue a strategic offensive across borders in 
violation of the status quo. This was the Guinea 
case of 1970, in which the Soviets mounted a naval 
patrol to deter further Portuguese attacks from their 
Guinea (Bissau) colony on the independent Re- 
public of Guinea, where the headquarters of the 
Guinea (Bissau) insurgency were located. Here 
again, the outcome pursued by the USSR was at- 
tainable only because the US was not supporting 
the colonial status quo in the neighboring Portu- 
guese colony. On the other hand, there have been 
numerous cases of Soviet counterdemonstrations 
against shows of force by US naval forces made 
when Soviet clients have disturbed the strategic 
status quo, e.g., in connection with the North Korean 
seizure of the Pueblo in 1968; the Jordanian, In- 
dia-Pakistan, and Haiphong-mining crises of the 
early 1970's; and the Arab blockade of the Strait of 
Bab el Mandeb during the Arab-Israeli war of Octo- 
ber 1973. However, it is unlikely that these Soviet 
counterdemonstrations aimed at deterring US ac- 
tion. Moscow would not have had the strength of 
will required for any such attempt, since strategical- 
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A Soviet Kashin class destroyer armed with surface-to-air missiles at anchor at Port Said on September 
11, 1967. The Soviet vessel had put in at the Egyptian port—located at the northern end of the Suez 
Canal—after there were reports of fighting between Egyptian and Israeli troops at the canal’s southern end. 
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ly its clients were the culpable parties. Soviet naval 
movements during these crises, rather, should be 
construed—depending on their vigor and the pos- 
ture adopted—either as ‘‘attentional’’ shows of 
force, to signal an interest in the specific incident, 
or as ‘‘limiting’’ shows of force, intended to confine 
the US threat to defensive ends. 


The Balance Sheet 


Given this constellation of factors—equality of 
interests and national resolve, credible capabilities 
on both sides, and bias in favor of the status quo— 
the upshot of superpower diplomacy of force in the 
Third World is a tendency to maintain common 
rights to the sea, uphold the domestic authority of 
established governments, and limit the outcome of 
interstate conflicts. As long as both superpowers 
are committed to the causes of contending Third 
World actors—and this is an important qualifica- 
tion, as the cases of Guinea in 1970 and Angola in 
1976 demonstrate—the realistic aim of the forward 
positioning of forces seems to be not to maximize 
gains, but to minimize losses. If the objective is to 
overcome the status quo without unacceptable risks, 
instruments other than the presence or use of armed 
forces of the superpowers have to be brought into 
play—subversion, say, or arms aid. 

Surely it is a positive step when the USSR is trans- 
formed from a power totally confronting the inter- 
national system from outside into a power ‘‘on the 
make”’ within the system, subject to the condition- 
ing effect of its rules and checks and balances. 
Still, for a number of reasons, one ought to resist 
idealizing the situation as it now stands. First, while 
the two superpowers do seem to have had the same 
understanding, by and large, of just what the status 
quo ante was at all the critical junctures, their in- 
terpretations could diverge in the future, or they 
could show less restraint in their actions in am- 
biguous situations. Second, the orderly course that 
we have postulated for confrontations applies at 
the policy level, but there may be far less stability 
at the local level, where naval /nstruments of policy 
come into play. The “rules of the game”’ have to be 
enforced, and it is no reflection on the discipline of 
the American and Soviet navies to acknowledge the 
dangers inherent in the intermingling of two combat- 
ready fleets in high-tension situations, especially 
when the presence of other parties, whose actions 
could be erroneously attributed, is taken into ac- 
count. Third, ‘‘maintenance of the status quo” has 


a nice ring to it, but we need to bear in mind two 
qualifications. On the one hand, fanaticism, ir- 
responsibility, and crying injustice are also part of 
the status quo; on the other hand, the mere fact of 
the existence of a superpower commitment to the 
status quo on behalf of a client may be enough to 
assure the client of safety of action in violation of 
the status quo, for he knows that if his offensive 
fails, he will not lose everything. As every poker 
player is aware, if you lower the stakes, you increase 
the number of players. Prior to the appearance of 
the Soviet fleet in Third World areas, the US was in 
a better position to deal with both of these prob- 
lems, no matter how much Washington’s otherwise 
open-ended threats might have been vitiated by 
the traditional American sense of limits and by 
political and military realities. 

Moreover, greater risks of a Superpower clash, 
more Third World conflicts, and the greater securi- 
ty afforded irresponsible regimes do not exhaust 
the list of adverse consequences of the Soviet pres- 
ence. Every Soviet show of force in support of the 
status quo and every Soviet action in breach of a status 
quo not defended by the US results in greater 
influence for a patron whose interests often con- 
flict with those of the US within the system and 
which makes the US uneasy by continued avowal of an 
ultimate intention to overthrow the system. Main- 
tenance of the status quo in the international legal 
sense, therefore, is perfectly compatible with a 
breach of the status quo in the central balance of 
power. Soviet-Cuban action, for example, recently 
restored the status quo ante in the Horn of Africa; 
but it created for the actors a presence and influ- 
ence in Ethiopia that they had not had before. - 

One should not exaggerate Soviet gains from this 
source, either in the particular case of the Horn of 
Africa or with respect to the cumulative effect of all 
such cases. For one thing, it is difficult to know 
how to measure Soviet gains; most such calcula- 
tions are simply made on the abstract assumption 
that services rendered ought to merit a return. In 
any case, Soviet influence is not the same as Soviet 
control. Communization has not been part of the 
payoff anywhere, and the access gained by the 
USSR to Third World policymaking circles has 
hardly proved permanent. 

Nor should we conclude that Moscow’s gains from 
naval diplomacy have, on balance, exceeded Wash- 
ington’s, or that naval diplomacy, in the Soviet view, 
is the central mode of‘competition. It is only one of 
Moscow's instruments of policy. Indeed, in the hi- 
erarchy of Soviet ranking terminology, the navy 
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rates as only an “important” instrument of policy.*° 
It is not a ‘‘most important” instrument, much less 
a ~ main’ one. 

But while we do not want to exaggerate Soviet 
gains, we must also take care that they not be quali- 
fied away. The Soviets have a new tool to affect the 
balance of power, and they are making the most of 
it, within the bounds of prudence. If, in the ap- 
parent Soviet view, the threat of force is not an all- 
purpose recourse but only an ‘’ultimate remedy,’’?° 
it is still not to be disregarded—especially since 
the USSR competes better with it than with most 
other policy instruments, thanks to a real burden 
of defense that proportionately is at least twice that 
of the United States.?” Third World countries have 
many needs, and the’“‘ultimate remedy” is often 
one of them, however much these countries may 
abstractly reject the notion of dependence on out- 
side powers. In some situations, Moscow has a def- 
inite advantage over Washington in offering its ser- 
vices. Perhaps Washington’s least enviable situa- 
tions arise when the US cannot support an unjust 
status quo but is committed to overturning it only 
through negotiation and compromise. In these 
cases, impatient peoples, despite misgivings, will 
often turn for help to the USSR, which has less 
scruples over the use of force. The more typical 
Situation, however, is that of Soviet clients with 
hostile neighbors or Soviet clients which want to be 
saved from the worst consequences of their own 
aggression. Clients of the latter type may well know 
that the USSR cannot use its armed forces to help 
them make gains, but they also know that the USSR 


25. Gorshkov, ‘‘Navies in War and Peace,” loc. cit., p. 24; Gorshkov, 
Morskaya moshch’ gosudarstva, pp. 249, 403. 

26. V.M. Kulish, ‘‘Military Force in International Relations,” in 
Kulish et al., op. cit., p. 24. 

27. See US Central Intelligence Agency, Estimated Soviet Defense 
Spending in Rubles, 1970-1975, SR 76-1012H, Washington, DC, May 
1976, p. 16. 


can do much to make sure that their losses are 
tolerable. Although sovereignty is precious, high- 
quality armed forces are scarce; thus, the great 
power willing to supply the latter to protect the 
former can command a high premium for its ser- 
vices. In time, clients may cease to demand this 
particular service, but it is questionable whether 
any of the others a patron can provide will have 
Superior longevity. 

Nor finally, in this world of flux, should one con- 
fuse the ‘‘impermanent” with the ‘‘ephemeral.”’ 
For years, Moscow enjoyed the friendship of the 
Arab world as an element in the balance of power, 
and when the leading power in the Arab world ab- 
rogated this friendship, the USSR found another 
fertile field for military diplomacy in Africa. Even in 
the Middle East, it cannot be said that the “Soviet 
card” is no longer playable. It always exists as an 
option that influences the situation, and one of the 
conditions for its credibility is a Soviet military 
presence in the area. Under such circumstances, 
it is not surprising that there have been no signs in 
Moscow of disenchantment with the Soviet military 
as a policy instrument. Both Soviet statements and 
Soviet practice suggest that the era of “gunboat 
diplomacy” is nowhere near over.?8 

This is cause for concern, but not for despair. 
Naval diplomacy is not a field abandoned to the 
Soviet Union. Moreover, the West can often com- 
pensate for disadvantages it faces in a diplomacy 
of force by superior capabilities in other spheres of 
policy, especially the economic sphere. In addition, 
while there is some reason theoretically to expect 
more Third World conflicts as a result of the pres- 
ence and the commitments of both superpowers in 
Third World areas, a tendency to limit the outcomes 
of these conflicts has also become Clear. 
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The Passion of Kampuchea 


by Joseph J. Zasloff and MacAlister Brown 


he overthrow of Democratic Kampuchea by a 

Vietnamese invasion force in January 1979 

ended four years of rule by a regime that will 
probably turn out to be the most radical of the 20th 
century. In implementing their unlimited revolu- 
tion, the leaders of Democratic Kampuchea had 
visited upon the Cambodian people untold hard- 
Ship and prolonged the enormous suffering that 
the nation had endured during the devastating war 
from 1970 to 1975. 

The Vietnamese army ousted this regime in a two- 
week blitzkrieg executed by more than 100,000 
troops, powerfully supported by tanks, armored 
vehicles, and aircraft. In its place, the Vietnamese 
installed the People’s Republic of Kampuchea, 
headed by Heng Samrin, an obscure former divi- 
sion commander of the Pol Pot army, who had 
defected to Vietnam in April 1978. The Vietnamese 
were not deterred from continuing their military 
operations by either a United Nations Security 
Council draft resolution which called upon “all 
foreign forces’’ (meaning the Vietnamese) to with- 
draw from Cambodia—and which the Soviet Union 
Subsequently vetoed—or a similar resolution adopted 
by the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN, 
comprised of Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, Indo- 
nesia, and the Philippines).! 

Vietnam’s lightning invasion of the territory of 
its ‘‘fraternal revolutionary ally’’ was the culmina- 
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tion of a conflict that had been hidden from public 
view during the wartime collaboration of the Viet- 
namese and Cambodian revolutionaries. Tensions 
between Cambodia and Vietnam have deep his- 
torical roots—Cambodians look with fear and 
Suspicion at Vietnam for having seized part of the 
Khmer Empire, which once stretched from the 
South China Sea (territory that is now southern 
Vietnam) to Thailand. From 1970 to 1975, these 
national animosities were muted by Cambodia’s 
dependence upon Vietnam’s assistance and by 
their mutual wartime interests. After the Khmer 
leaders came to power in April 1975, the tensions 
grew, and eventually produced violent border 
clashes during 1977. Vietnam, in February 1978, 
proposed negotiations, but the Cambodians rudely 
rejected the proposal. They charged Vietnam with 
a scheme to bring them into a Vietnamese-domi- 
nated federation of Indochina and admonished 
the Vietnamese to stop their aggression.? This pro- 
vocative behavior of the Cambodians seemed curi- 
ous in view of the great disparity of strength be- 
tween Cambodia, a country of less than 8 million 
with military forces numbering only about 75,000, 
and Vietnam, a nation of 50 million with an army 
which was the most powerful in Southeast Asia, had 
been battle-tested against formidable enemies, 
and was fully equipped with modern weapons. It 
appears that the Kampuchean leaders were so 
wary of Vietnam’s great strength, and so suspi- 
cious of Vietnamese intentions, that they deliber- 
ately rejected amicable relations, preferring to 
keep a hostile distance. Consequently, the Viet- 


1. See The New York Times, Jan. 21, 1979, and Rodney Tasker, 
“Condemnation but no Confrontation,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong—hereafter FEER), Jan. 26, 1979, p. 24. 

2. See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Asia 
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namese determined to replace them with a govern- 
ment that would be sensitive to Vietnamese inter- 
ests. In light of subsequent events Kampuchean 
accusations of Vietnamese attempts at subversion 
during 19773 seem plausible. At any rate, in De- 
cember 1978, after the close of the rainy season, 
the Vietnamese launched a massive military at- 
tack. Within two weeks, the invading Vietnamese 
forces captured Phnom Penh and the other major 
cities. 

When the Vietnamese two months earlier had 
unveiled a Cambodian National United Front for 
National Salvation, located in territory adjacent 
to the western border of Vietnam, many Western 
analysts had interpreted this move as an indication 
of a Vietnamese intention to mount a slow cam- 
paign of ‘national liberation.’’* But the Vietnamese 
chose instead a rapid, decisive military thrust. 
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3. For an account of the Cambodian accusations against Vietnam, 
see a summary of the Livre Noir (Black Book), published by the 
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Hatred,’ FEER, Jan. 19, 1979, pp. 19-22. 
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There were probably several reasons for this deci- 
sion. Although occupation of the border area might 
have contained Khmer attacks against neighboring 
Vietnamese villages, a costly war of attrition might 
have ensued. The Vietnamese leadership had to 
consider its weary southern population, distressed 
by the Cambodian raids and dissatisfied with its 
soldiers’ involvement in yet another prolonged war.° 
In addition, they calculated that a longer-term strategy 
would give time to China, which had reinforced its 
troop concentrations on the Vietnamese border at 
the end of 1978, to exert military pressure on Viet- 
nam through harassment, skirmishes, or even larger 
attacks at the frontier. Faced with the fait accompli 
of Vietnam’s deposition of the Kampuchean regime 
and with the risk of retaliation by the Soviet Union 
(which had concluded a ‘‘treaty of friendship and 
cooperation” with Vietnam in early November 


ee 
4. Based on personal interviews in Washington, DC, in December 
1978. 
5. See Nayan Chanda, ‘“‘Cambodia: Fifteen Days That Shook Asia,” 
FEER, Jan. 19, 1979, p. 13. 
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Heng Samrin, President of the Cambodian National 
United Front for National Salvation, which seized 
power in Phnom Penh in January 1979. 
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1978°), the Chinese, the Vietnamese leaders felt (er- 
roneously, it turned out), would be less likely to use 
military means to attempt a rollback of the Viet- 
namese or to punish them. Finally, swift military 
action by the Vietnamese diminished the effective- 
ness of any ASEAN or other international opposi- 
tion that might have been organized against a slower 
Campaign. In this regard, the Kampuchean regime 
had begun in late 1978 (with Chinese encourage- 
ment) to try to reduce its isolation by making over- 
tures to its neighbors and even to Western powers. 
In short, the Vietnamese leaders apparently calcu- 
lated not only that a rapid thrust would entail rela- 


6. For the text, see Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), Nov. 6, 1978. Article 6, in part, 
reads: “In case either party is attacked or threatened with attack, the 
two parties signatory to the treaty shall immediately consult each 
other with a view to eliminating that threat, and shall take appropriate 
and effective measures to safeguard peace and the security of the 
two countries.” 


tively lower costs than a slower method, but also 
that the former provided greater assurance than 
the latter that they would get the solution that they 
sought. 

Whether Vietnam would eventually have moved 
to assert domination of Cambodia anyway is un- 
certain. Whatever Hanoi’s long-term intentions 
however, it seems highly unlikely that the Vietnam- 
ese leaders, beset with economic and political dif- 
ficulties at home, would have chosen to invade in 
1978 if they had not encountered what they re- 
garded as defiance by the Kampuchean regime. 

An explanation of the Kampuchean leaders’ pro- 
vocative behavior toward Vietnam must be found in 
the very essence of their regime. The revolution in 
Kampuchea followed a radical totalitarian course 
SO unprecedented as to defy existing political cate- 
gories. Indeed, that this revolution occurred at all 
warrants very careful analysis. The peculiar polit- 
ical socialization of the revolutionary leaders during 
the period of the 1954 Geneva compromise and the 
raging violence of the guerrilla warfare of the 1970's 
seem to have convinced these leaders of the ne- 
cessity of a rapid, total realization of their national 
aims. Moreover, along with the relatively brief ex- 
istence of their movement, the suddenness of their 
final victory, their fear of counterrevolutionary 
forces, and the relative paucity and lack of sophisti- 
cation of their soldiers and cadres went a rigid doc- 
trine of economic self-reliance and a self-righteous 
puritanism. These congruent experiences and 
goals prompted the revolutionaries to force an en- 
tire nation into communes and to construct a tiny 
ruling organization whose contempt for the past 
was manifest in its willingness to enforce its vision 
of a new society by means of fear, suffering, and 
violence. 

What follows is an exploration in depth of the 
nature of the regime. The discussion will seek to 
elaborate how and why a small band of revolu- 
tionary leaders imposed deadly work-camp con- 
ditions upon the Cambodian people and pursued 
a defiant, disastrous foreign policy against Kampu- 
chea’s powerful neighbor. 


The Communist Revolutionary Movement 


On April 17, 1975, about two weeks before the 
Vietnamese Communist troops captured Saigon, 
the military forces of the Khmer Rouge marched 
into Phnom Penh. To the bewilderment of the in- 
habitants, this army, a few hours after its victorious 
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entry, ordered a complete evacuation of the city— 
men, women, young, old, sick, and lame, from 
hospitals as well as homes. All were forced to leave 
immediately, with only what they could carry on 
their backs. Subsequently, the Khmer revolution- 
aries proceeded to liquidate large numbers of 
their former enemies and initiate a total restructur- 
ing of the economy and society. Their most cher- 
ished goals were declared to be self-reliance and 
independence. They were ready to wipe the slate 
clean of old values and to create a new Khmer cul- 
ture and a new Khmer personality. 

In September 1977, the Cambodian people was 
informed for the first time that the Communist Party 
of Kampuchea had been leading the Khmer Rouge 
revolution. At a rally in Phnom Penh on September 
27, it was disclosed that Prime Minister Pol Pot 
(earlier known as Saloth Sar), was also the Secre- 
tary General of the party. Pol Pot made a five-hour 
speech in which he announced the 17th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the party and gave a ram- 
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bling history of the party’s revolutionary struggle 
and an outline of its strategy.’ 

In bringing the party out of secrecy, the leader- 
ship rewrote its history, to remove the Vietnamese 
Communist role in its founding and earliest years. 
Pol Pot, in his September 27 speech, did not men- 
tion that the forerunner of the Communist Party 
of Kampuchea was the Revolutionary Cambodian 
People’s Party (Pracheachon), founded in 1951 
as an offshoot of the Indochina Communist Party, 
which was under the direction of the Vietnamese. 
His brief allusions to the Cambodian revolutionary 
struggle before 1960 included an elliptical criticism 
of the Vietnamese party leaders and perhaps of 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC), for pressuring the Indochina coun- 
tries to conclude the Geneva agreement of 1954. 
The lesson that Pol Pot had drawn from this costly 


7. Phnom Penh Domestic Service in Cambodian, Sept. 28, 1977, in 
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experience was that the Cambodian people must 
follow a correct party’line, a line that ‘‘should be 
based on the principles of independence, initiative, 
self-determination and self-reliance, which means 
that we must rely primarily on our own people, our 
own army, Our own revolution and on the actual 
revolutionary movement of the masses in our own 
country.” 


The early Communist organization of the 1950's. 
had expanded into a fighting force which gained | 


victory in the 1970-75 war.’ Prior to 1954, the few 
Cambodian Communists, linked either with the 
Viet Minh or with a separate Cambodian resistance 
group, opposed both the French and Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, whom they considered a French 
‘““puppet.’’ Some of these individuals remained 
underground in Cambodia after the Geneva Con- 
ference in 1954, and others, variously estimated at 
2,000-6,000, went to North Vietnam. Following 
the US and South Vietnamese incursion into Cam- 
bodia in 1970, the cadres in North Vietnam rapidly 
infiltrated back into Cambodia. 

Probably the most important source of future 
leaders, however, was students who had been in 
France, many during the 1950’s. Reflecting upon 
the ills of their country while participating in stu- 
dent politics in Paris, many Cambodian students 
intensified their nationalism and embraced Marx- 
ism. A few, including Khieu Samphan and Hou 
Youn, completed advanced degrees in France? and 
came back in the late 1950’s to posts at the French 
university faculties in Phnom Penh. Others com- 
pleted university undergraduate studies and re- 
turned in the late 1950’s and early 1960's, many 
taking posts as teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools while continuing their intense 
pursuit of politics. Several (among them Khieu 
Sampan and Hou Youn) accepted invitations from 
Prince Sihanouk, during his attempt in the early 
1960's to disarm the opposition left-wing intellec- 
tuals, to join his government in ministerial posts. 
Others who sensed danger from Sihanouk’s police 


8. For analyses of the composition of the Khmer Rouge, see 
Elizabeth Becker, ‘Who Are the Khmer Rouge,” The Washington 
Post, Mar. 10, 1974; David Brown, “Exporting Insurgency: The 
Communists in Cambodia,” in Joseph J. Zasloff and Allan E. 
Goodman, Eds., Indochina in Conflict, Lexington, MA, Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath and Company, 1972, pp. 125-35; Richard Dudman, 
Forty Days with the Enemy, New York NY, Liveright Press, 1971; J.L.S. 
Girling, “The Resistance in Cambodia,” Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), 
July 1972, pp. 549-63; Kenneth M. Quinn, ‘‘Political Change in 
Wartime: The Khmer Krahom Revolution in Southern Cambodia, 
1970-1974,” Naval War College Review (Newport, RI), Spring 1976, pp. 
3-31; Timothy M. Carney, Communist Party Power in Kampuchea: 
Documents and Discussion, \thaca, NY, Cornell University Southeast 


during the same period (leng Sary, Son Sen, and 
Saloth Sar), quit Phnom Penh to join forces with 
the maquis. Following the Samlaut rebellion of 
March 1967, for which the Communist Party claimed 
credit, Sihanouk cracked down on the left-wing 
leaders, and many more fled to the maquis, who 
later sent some of them to China, then in the throes 
of the Cultural Revolution. Whatever their various 
times of arrival in the countryside, these radicalized 
young elements apparently found it most expedient 
to unite their revolutionary effort under Communist 
party discipline. 

When Lon Nol and the discontented elite asso- 
ciated with him ousted Prince Sihanouk in March 
1970, the revolutionary movement gained a strange 
bedfellow. Furious at the treachery of his erstwhile 
associates and determined to avenge himself, the 
prince threw in his lot with the group he had once 
derisively dubbed the Khmer Rouge. Though many 
of the Khmer Rouge leaders had fled to save them- 
selves from his wrath and were committed to extir- 
pating his royal regime, they welcomed him to the 
revolutionary organization. Sihanouk’s participation 
added legitimacy to the Khmer Rouge cause, and 
his endorsement brought support from many of his 
followers (subsequently known as Khmer Rumda), 
who would otherwise have been unwilling to accept 
the revolutionary leadership. The prince was a use- 
ful spokesman for the revolutionaries abroad, and 
the government of which he was the titular head 
(called the Royal United National Front Govern- 
ment of Kampuchea or GRUNK, its French acronym) 
was almost successful in replacing his Phnom 
Penh successors at the United Nations. 

Although Sihanouk’s participation was useful to 
the revolutionary organization, neither he nor his 
followers had a significant influence on its deci- 
sions during the war. The prince himself seemed to 
understand that even his public prominence would 
be short-lived, telling an interviewer in 1973: 
“When | shall no longer be useful to them [the 
Khmer Rouge], they’ll spit me out like a cherry 
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Decent Interval, New York, NY, Random House, 1977. 
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Phnom Penh in 1970 before the onset o 


pit.’° Although his role in the revolutionary move- 
ment was deemphasized after 1971, Sihanouk’s re- 
signation and departure from public life were not 
officially announced until April 1976. No public 
word was then heard from him until January 3, 
1978, when a message he is said to have sent to 
the ‘‘esteemed and beloved”’ Central Committee of 
the Communist Party was broadcast on Radio 
Phnom Penh. This message expressed his ‘‘seeth- 
ing indignation at the unwarranted, massive and 
coordinated invasion” by the ‘‘aggressor Viet- 
nam.”"!! 
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The Doctrine 
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The Khmer leaders drew their fundamental doc- 
trine from several sources. Important among them, 
even though they-hid it from public view until late 
1977, were Marxism-Leninism and Maoism. Pre- 
revolutionary Khmer society, they believed, was 
engaged in a class struggle between an oppressor 
class—‘‘imperialist, feudal and capitalist’—and 
an oppressed class—the workers and peasants. 
The worker-peasant class (comprising 95 percent 
of the Cambodian nation, according to the new 
constitution’s preamble, and made up of ‘‘workers, 
poor farmers, middle farmers, lower-level farmers 
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and other laborers in the countryside and in the 
cities’) had expelled the French colonialists and 
defeated the American imperialists and the Cam- 
bodians who served them—the feudal landlords, 
reactionary capitalists, and comprador bourgeoi- 
sie. The former oppressor class would be replaced 
by the worker-peasant class (“the people’), which 
was now in command. 

Along with their Marxist ideology, the Khmer 
leaders displayed a fundamentalist belief in in- 
dependent national development, somewhat akin to 
that in Maoist thought. They revered national self- 
reliance and independence. ‘What we are trying to 
bring about has never occurred before,”’ declared 
leng Sary. ‘‘We are not following any model, either 
Chinese or Vietnamese.’!2 Though the Khmer 
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leaders’ obsession with self-reliance was perplex- 
ing and costly, their seething anger against Western 
imperialism and culture seemed to impel them to 
rid their society of the corruption brought on by 
colonialists and to demonstrate their ability to g 
it alone. . 

An exploration of the Khmer Communists’ attitude 
toward the cities suggests basic attitudes about 
how they intended to change their society. From 
the outset, Khmer leaders explained that the cities 
had been emptied to get the people rapidly into 
food production in the countryside because of the 
critical shortage of food. Phnom Penh, with its 
bursting population of about 2.5 million, had been 
almost wholly dependent upon US supplies by the 
end of the war, and the Communist leadership knew 
the difficulty they would confront in feeding the 
entire nation without calling upon outside assist- 
ance, a measure abhorrent to their rigid doctrine 
of self-reliance. An unspoken corollary was their 
vision of the Cambodian cities, particularly Phnom 
Penh, as cesspools of the old society, filled with a 
decadent royal court, a corrupt aristocracy, rapa- 
cious feudal landlords and comprador bourgeoisie, 
and an exploiting foreign mercantile class (of Viet- 
namese and Chinese). This oppressor class had 
collaborated with the US imperialists, who had un- 
leashed a savage war of aggression against the 
Cambodian people. Thus, immediate evacuation of 
the unproductive, parasitical cities would eliminate 
potential centers of counterrevolution, as Pol Pot 
pointed out in his September 27, 1977, speech, 
and would also hasten destruction of the old soci- 
ety and prepare the way for the construction of a 
new one. Cities and towns would play a part in the 
new Khmer society, but, as leng Sary later affirmed 
for his cohorts, ‘‘we merely want to reduce them 
to human dimensions.’’!3 

In contrast with Vietnam and Laos, where there 
have been no accounts of systematic executions, 
in Cambodia there were numerous stories of exe- 
cutions of ‘“‘enemies”’ of the new society to some- 
time in 1976, when the killings apparently tapered 
off for a brief period. Wartime pronouncements by 
the Khmer Rouge had stated that only ‘‘seven 
traitors’’ would be executed when the revolution 
was victorious, and Prince Sihanouk, who frequently 
joined in these pronouncements, had urged them 
to flee. At the same time, widespread reports had 
indicated that the Khmer Rouge were liquidating 
their enemies in areas they had captured during 
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the war. Despite these reports, however, only a few 
in the most vulnerable circles appear to have suf- 
ficiently feared bloody retribution to leave the coun- 
try at the end of the war. But, according to refugee 
accounts, the Khmer Rouge did in fact begin to 
execute designated categories of enemies soon 
after the seizure of power. First, the top govern- 
ment and military officers were summarily shot. 
Then, it appears, came the turn of large numbers 
of the officer corps of the Republican army and 
their wives, the old bureaucracy, the comprador 
bourgeoisie who had engaged in what was con- 
sidered exploitative commerce, and the educated 
middle class. 

The social doctrine of the revolutionary leader- 
Ship also made an assault on Cambodia's past. 
The hierarchical society that had emerged with 
the arrival of Hindu infuences in the fourth century 
and that kingship, Buddhism, and folk belief had 
reinforced was a target for change.!4 The language 
was to be purified to eliminate references to social 
rank and privilege in favor of egaliterian terms, 
and offenders were criticized severely. Buddhism 
was displaced from its central role. The pagoda 
was no longer the communal center, and bonzes 
were often stigmatized as ‘‘parasites who eat the 
rice of the people.’’!5 The countryside was reorga- 
nized into ‘‘production cooperatives.”’ Traditional 
practices of lavish weddings, funerals, and festivals 
were condemned, and mobilization for production 
was the rallying cry. People were to learn the pri- 
mary value of labor. In short, the old society was 
being destroyed, and a new one, with a new type 
of person, was in the throes of creation. 


Leadership and Party Organization 


Unlike the Vietnamese, and even the Lao, leaders, 
the deposed Cambodian leaders are still young. 
Many were born in the late 1920’s and early 1930's, 
too late to have been involved in anticolonial poli- 
tics. Apparently, only a few former anti-French 
resistance fighters were to be found at the upper 
levels of leadership; moreover, no members of the 
top leadership—as far as present information in- 
dicates—came from the resistance fighters who 
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Leaders of Democratic Kampuchea, 1975-1979 (from left to right): Pol Pot, Prime Minister and Secretary 


General of the Kampuchean Communist Party; leng Sary, Deputy Prime Minister for Foreign Affairs; Khieu 


Samphan, Chairman of the State Presidium. 


were in Vietnam from 1954 to 1970. Members of 
the latter group, whose participation had been wel- 
comed in the wartime struggle, were suspect be- 
cause of their close ties with the Vietnamese, and 
reports suggest that most were executed. Khmer 
mistrust of the Vietnamese was so long-standing 
and deep that even fellow revolutionaries, because 
they had been involved with the Vietnamese for so 
long, were regarded as traitors. 

A surprising number of the party and govern- 
ment leaders were related by marriage, thus appear- 
ing to belong to one clan. Pol Pot is the husband 
of Khieu Ponmary, the daughter of a prominent 
family, a former teacher at Lycee Sisowath, and 
the former chairman of the Association of Demo- 
cratic Women of Kampuchea. leng Sary is married 
to Khieu Ponmary’s sister, Khieu Thirith, who 
taught at Lycée Norodom after studying English 
literature in Paris and was Minister of Social Action 
in the ousted government. Son Sen’s wife is another 
former teacher at Lycée Sisowath, Yun Yat, who 
was Minister of Culture and Education. 

Despite their intellectual and middle-class back- 
ground, the Cambodian leaders appeared to con- 
tinue the austere habits they had acquired during 
the war. Wartime existence had involved self-sacri- 
fice, egalitarianism, and rigorous discipline.'® 
Cadres had lived communally, had had limited 
provisions, and had frequently been in personal 
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danger. All had been required to work in the fields 
and do other manual labor. Titles of age, rank, or 
profession—subtly complex and important in pre- 
revolutionary Cambodia—had been forbidden. A 
single form of address for everyone had replaced 
them: mit/mitt (‘‘friend” or ‘‘comrade’’). Personal 
traits of ‘‘liberalism’’ associated with the oppressor 
and reactionary class, excesses in eating, drinking, 
gambling, or sexual freedom—all had been con- 
demned. At regular meetings, criticism and self- 
criticism had exposed deficiencies and inculcated 
proper revolutionary behavior. Strict secrecy about 
the group’s activities had been enforced, and 
cadres had had to take revolutionary names, both 
for personal security and to emphasize the impor- 
tance of developing a new, revolutionary person- 
ality. Refugees suggest that the Cambodian leaders 
still imposed these values upon themselves and 
others after they attained power. 

The Cambodian revolutionaries’ obsession with 
secrecy had both political and psychological roots. 
Governing through a mysterious organization, 
Angkar, instilled fear. Cadres taught that Angkar 
must be trusted because “‘it has as many eyes as 
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a pineapple’ and could not make mistakes.’’ It 
also saw all wrongdoing. Because there were so 
few cadres for a country of 7.7 million—one esti- 
mate held that in 1975 the Khmer Rouge consisted 
of 70,000 military and only 1,000 cadres!*—fear 
was a useful instrument to maintain authority. 
Furthermore just as the Vietnamese and Lao rev- 
olutionary leaders judged that their politically un- 
sophisticated peasantry regarded ‘“‘communism” 
and ‘‘Marxism-Leninism”’ unfavorably, the Cam- 
bodian rulers obviously deemed it politically de- 
sirable to hide their ideological affiliation. An 
anonymous ruling Angkar, instead of individual 
leaders, also served the cause of egalitarianism 
and collective leadership, to which the deposed 
Cambodian Communists were clearly committed. 
The denunciation of Stalin’s ‘“‘cult of personality” 
after his death in 1953 and the criticism of Maurice 
Thorez, leader of the French Communist Party, for 
‘“‘nersonalism,’’ must have made a strong impres- 
sion upon the future Cambodian revolutionary 
leaders, who were students in France during this 
period. 

Several factors appear to have contributed to the 
party’s decision to reveal itself in September 1977. 
Two and a half years after victory, the party leaders 
were now firmly in command of the country. It was 
now time, they must have judged, to remove some 
of the mystery of the party’s role and introduce 
themselves to the Cambodian people. In addition, 
there were indications that the Chinese had en- 
couraged the Cambodians to proclaim the leading 
role of the Communist Party of Kampuchea, be- 
lieving it proper that there be open party-to-party 
contacts as well as government-to-government re- 
lations between the two countries. 

During and immediately after the war, because 
of the diverse makeup of the Khmer Rouge, many 
analysts believed there was serious factional ri- 
valry within the leadership. Speculation focused 
upon assumed “‘pro-Hanoi’’ and ‘‘pro-Peking’”’ 
cliques as well as upon French-educated and vet- 
eran resistance groups. This speculation about 
factionalism was revived during the border dis- 
putes with Thailand and Vietnam in the summer of 
1977, when frontier attacks were seen as a distrac- 
tion from ‘“‘convulsive seizures of sedition, factional 
revolts and purges within the party.’’!9 
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There were reports of intermittent purges in the 
northwest region of the country durin* the first half 
of 1977: one round is thought to have taken place 
in February and another in April.2° Certain prov- 
ince and district cadres were reported to have 
been executed, and some lower-ranking members 
of the army and militia, to have been disarmed and 
sent to other regions. A shake-up of the remaining 
personnel followed. 

Although the extent of and the reasons for the 
purge remain obscure, several explanations have 
been offered. One view is that these measures 
might have been part of a rectification campaign to 
flush out older cadres who were not considered 
sufficiently zealous in ferreting out class enemies. 
Another is that local cadres in provinces near Thai- 
land, who were engaged in barter with Thai ele- 
ments in the search for critical supplies, were be- 
lieved by morbidly suspicious party officials in 
Phnom Penh to have been engaged in subversive 
plots with CIA agents and purported Thai collab- 
orators allegedly plotting sabotage in Cambodia. 
Still another hypothesis, also unconfirmed, is that 
a coup may actually have been planned by regional 
party officials distressed by the harshness of the 
central leadership and concerned by the disaffec- 
tion of the people in their region. 

After the Cambodian conflict with the Vietnam- 
ese burst into public view in the wake of the rupture 
of diplomatic relations by the Cambodians on De- 
cember 31, 1977, Cambodian spokesmen inter- 
mittently denounced the Vietnamese for attempts 
at political subversion within Cambodia. The Cam- 
bodian Communist leaders’ suspicions of the Viet- 
namese were compounded by their belief, as Pol 
Pot asserted, that ‘‘various spy rings working for 
imperialism and international reactionaries are 
still planted among us to carry out subversive 
activities against our revolution.’”’ He estimated 
that 1-2 percent of the population must be re- 
garded as enemies of Democratic Kampuchea. 
“We must deal with them the same way we would 
with any enemy,” he insisted, “‘by separating, ed- 
ucating and coopting elements that can be won 
over... neutralizing any reluctant elements... 
and isolating and eradicating only the smallest 
possible number of these elements who are cruel 
and who determinedly oppose the revolution and 
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Son Sen (center), Deputy Prime Minister for National 
Defense of Democratic Kampuchea, discusses 
combat operations with military personnel. The 
photo was released by Peking’s New China News 
Agency on January 3, 1979, at a time when Cam- 
bodia reported attacks on its eastern areas by 
Vietnam-backed rebels. 
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the people and collaborate with foreign enemies to 
oppose their own nation.’’?! 

The new regime’s obsession with the threat of 
counterrevolutionaries throws light upon the party 
leadership’s initial decision to empty the cities in 
April 1975. Pol Pot cited this concern for security 
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as the reason for the forced evacuation of the 
cities: 


One of the important factors [for our success] is 
the evacuation of city residents to the countryside. 
This was decided before victory was won, that is, in 
February 1975, because we knew our strength was 
not strong enough to defend the revolutionary 
regime. Judging from the struggles waged from 
1976 to 1977, the enemy’s secret agent network 
lying low in our country was very massive and com- 
plicated. But when we crushed them, it was dif- 
ficult for them to stage a comeback. Their forces 
were scattered in various cooperatives which are in 
our own grip. Thus we have the initiative in our 
hands. The enemy dare not attack from outside. 
They counted on especially the sabotage and 
trouble-making by their secret agents or traitors to 
our country, so as to strike together from within 
and without. If there are no enemy agents among 
us, the enemy outside dare not take reckless 
actions.22 


In addition to speculation about the lack of co- 
hesion among the revolutionary leaders, there were 
frequent assertions about lack of discipline within 
the ranks. The reports of widespread Khmer Rouge 
cruelty during wartime?3 and the harsh forced exo- 
dus from the cities were often attributed to angry 
young soldiers taking revenge on their enemies 
and on the decadent cities, acting without disci- 
pline or control from a central authority. While it is 
possible that some units and individuals acted 
spontaneously with violence, the bulk of the evi- 
dence points to effective planning and a disci- 
plined organization responsive to the authority of 
the central leadership.24 Although brutal in their 
methods, the Khmer Communist soldiers were 
apparently faithfully carrying out the policies of the 
central organization.@° 

As for the structure of the party, the latter was 
organized into committees that corresponded to 
the administrative units of the country: the center, 
region, sector, district, township, and village. Col- 
lective leadership within the committees was 
stressed, and the principle of democratic central- 
ism was invoked. The party maintained control by 
assigning its cadres to guide policymaking within 
the governmental agencies and administrative 
units. Party cells operated within the army, and 
political commissars, in principle, shared com- 
mand with military officers at company level and 
above, although it is not clear that party ranks were 
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Scenes from the economy of Democratic Kampuchea: left, work with hand tools, buckets, and wicker 


baskets on an irrigation project, 1978; right, transplanting of rice in southwestern Kampuchea, 1975. 
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large enough to fulfill this requirement. Party cadres 
also directed the activities of a variety of front or- 
ganizations. The party youth organization—the 
Alliance of Communist Youth of Kampuchea— per- 
formed auxiliary party functions and served as an 
important source of recruits for the party. 

Party training concentrated heavily on political 
indoctrination and stressed strict discipline. The 
party insisted on punctuality, secrecy, and self- 
abnegation. It denounced the bureaucratism of 
past Khmer officialdom and taught cadres to “‘study 
from the people in order to be like the people.” On 
the other hand, party cadres were admonished that 
they ‘‘should not let the people lead them by the 
nose either.” Criticism meetings were conducted 
weekly. Cadres at all levels had to perform agri- 
cultural tasks (as the wartime leaders had), and 
life was Spartan. Cadres customarily wore simple 
black dress and were not to seek food rations or 
comforts above those of the common people.”° Yet 
despite the slogan that cadres must “‘serve the 
people,” refugees give the picture of a small number 
of relatively young cadres of peasant background, 
most of them illiterate, whose orders were feared 
and obeyed and who lived apart from the general 
population. 


The Economy 


In the economic sphere Cambodia ran a dead 
heat with Laos for the position of poorest country in 
Asia. Both states were estimated to have a per 
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capita GNP of US$70. Cambodia had two times as 
many people and only slightly less arable land per 
capita (1.3 acres in 1971) than Laos, but it possessed 
no substantial mineral resources for development. 
The Cambodian literacy rate was estimated to be 
55 percent (as compared with 12 percent in Laos), 
and the country had 10 times as many miles of 
highways as Laos and two major seaports. Its eco- 
nomic development under France had consisted of 
French-owned rubber plantations and some rice 
production for export. Light industries for the pro- 
cessing of rice, fish, and wood products and for 
textile production constituted the industrial sector. 
The agricultural sector contributed twice as much 
to Cambodia’s GNP as the small industrial sector, 
and 85 percent of the population lived in rural 
communities engaged in traditional farming.?” 
When the fighting ended, the country was shat- 
tered by the dislocation and destruction resulting 
from brutal revolutionary offensives and American 
aerial bombardments. At the same time, the Amer- 
ican airlift of food and all other US aid abruptly 
terminated. Moreover, the nation’s one oil refinery 
was bombed during the ensuing S.S. Mayaguez 
incident. The Communists, by their own account, 
suddenly took control over ‘‘almost four million 
newly liberated people from Phnom Penh and 
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other provincial capitals.’’?° 
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organized during the dry season to construct 


In the nearly four years after the termination of 
the civil war in Cambodia, the Angkar’s fanatical 
self-sufficiency policy took a calamitous toll in 
human life. But the government did restore national 
self-sufficiency in rice, at a precariously low level of 
consumption, and it did resume export trade in a 
few products. Despite its desperate needs at the 
end of the war, it neither sought nor received any 
outside assistance from international organiza- 
tions and accepted only the most meager bilateral 
foreign assistance. A few hundred Chinese tech- 
nicians helped restore some industry and com- 
munications. Indeed, the PRC was for a time the 
only country with an aid program in Cambodia. 
Additional economic assistance was subsequently 
received from North Korea, Yugoslavia, and Ro- 
mania. The economy was restricted largely to ‘‘co- 
operative agriculture,”’ although light industries 
which served the agricultural sector were gradually 
restored to production. Relentless heavy labor was 
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dikes, canals, reservoirs, and irrigation ditches. 
Dry-season rice cultivation was encouraged along 
with ‘“‘strategic crops” that could be exported. This 
astounding national economic campaign was main- 
tained at ‘’great leap forward”’ speed through in- 
tense labor, which often continued both night and 
day. At the same time, the leaders took pride that 
‘“‘not a cent’ had been spent on fertilizer because 
conservation of natural manure had become a na- 
tional goal.2? They operated the economy without 
the use of money, private property, or mass circula- 
tion newspapers. As for education, such elemen- 
tary schooling as existed was an adjunct to the agri- 
cultural cooperative and emphasized practical 
knowledge. There was no higher education except 
in the field of medicine.?° 

The Cambodian leadership claimed that it had 
no previous models to follow but that it was learn- 
ing through experience. The system of agricultural 
cooperatives which it had begun in the “liberated 
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A March 1976 photo of former townspeople doing forced labor in the Cambodian countryside. 
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zones” in 1973 was extended throughout the en- 
tire country. The cooperatives varied in size from 
50 to 2,000 families. During the dry season, bri- 
gades of workers were mobilized at various water 
conservation projects. The people pooled ‘‘their 
strength. .. to dig canals and reservoirs in the 
most seething manner, thus turning [the] country- 
side everywhere into worksites permanently per- 
vaded by a festive atmosphere.’’%! This enormous 
human labor, coming on top of what the leaders 
called the ‘‘untold hardships” of the immediate 
postwar period, was planned to be carried out with- 
out machines. As Khieu Samphan put it: 


No, we have no machines. We do everything by 


mainly relying on the strength of our people. We 
work completely self-reliantly. This shows the over- 
whelming heroism of our people. This also shows 
the great force of our people. Though barehanded, 
they can do everything.?? 


Yet, the productive strength of the people of Cam- 
bodia was not inexhaustible. Malaria and other 
diseases obviously ravaged an overworked, fright- 
ened, and undernourished population during the 
first years after the war. Both Pol Pot and leng Sary 
said in 1976 that 80 percent of the peasants had 
malaria. Although Khieu Samphan, the Chairman 
of the State Presidium, proudly claimed in April 
1977 that malaria had been reduced by 80 per- 
cent, the seriousness of the problem was evident 
in the fact that the government bought $1.6 million 
worth of DDT from US companies licensed by the 
US government to ship to Cambodia—the only ex- 
ception to the US embargo.%? So far as nourish- 
ment is concerned, Khieu Samphan’s proud claims 
struck a grim note by Western standards: 


.. a Sufficient amount of 3, 242, or 2 small cans 
[of rice] is allocated daily. Moreover, there is 
dessert. |n the past how many times did the poor or 
middle peasants eat sweet foods per month? Very 
rarely. They could afford only green guava and 
other fruits. Now on the average they eat dessert 
three times per month, which is sufficient to take 
care of their health and increase their weight.*4 
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Nonetheless, by late 1978 this incredible Spartan 
workcamp of a nation was reaching the point at 
which it would have some products to export and 
could purchase some imports. 


Suffering of the Cambodian People , 


The harsh regimentation of life was only one as- 
pect of the enormous suffering that the Pol Pot 
government visited on the local population, there- 
by heightening the tragedy that had been under 
way in Cambodia since 1970. Though last to join 
the Indochina war, the Cambodians had experi- 
enced dislocation and devastation that soon ri- 
valed, perhaps surpassed, that of their neighbors. 
The enormous US bombing and the intensity of the 
fighting had exacted a heavy toll in lives. According 
to the revolutionary side, the wartime population 
loss as a result of military service or as a result of 
bombing, terroristic attacks, displacement, dis- 
ease, and malnutrition ran to 600,000 persons.%° 

As for deaths in the postwar period, outsiders 
have not had access to Cambodia, and it is impos- 
sible to calculate with confidence the number who 
perished in the evacuation from the cities and in 
the subsequent transplantation of population or 
who perished from disease, starvation, and execu- 
tion. Francois Ponchaud has written that ‘‘at the 
end of the year 1975, unofficial diplomatic sources 
put forth the figure of 800,000 deaths, those from 
the American Embassy 1,200,000, and those from 
welfare agencies installed in Bangkok 1,400,000!’’%6 
The authors of a recent book on Cambodia esti- 
mated that ‘‘at a minimum, 1.2 million men, women 
and children died in Cambodia between April 17, 
1975 and December 1976.’°’Time magazine claimed 
that 500,000-600,000 persons, or one twelfth of 
Cambodia’s population, perished during the first 
year after the Communist takeover.?® Two corres- 
pondents of the Daily Telegraph (London), reporting 
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from Bangkok, gave a figure of 800,000 deaths in 
the first year of Communist rule.?? In testimony 
about Cambodia before the US Congress in 1977, 
US Assistant Secretary of State Richard Holbrooke 
provided a cautious assessment that underscored 
the lack of precise information: “Journalists and 
scholars, some testifying before this subcommit- 
tee, guess that between half a million and 1.2 mil- 
lion have died since 1975. We have no way to con- 
firm a precise figure but the number of deaths ap- 
pears to be in the tens if not hundreds of thou- 
sands.’4° Robert Shaplen, Southeast Asian cor- 
respondent for The New Yorker, has reported that 
‘‘most observers, including diplomats, now believe 
the total is at least a million’’ who have been killed 
or who have starved or died of disease as a result of 
the forced marches, including 200,000 executed.*! 

An interview that Khieu Samphan gave at the 
Colombo Conference in Sri Lanka in 1976 and that 
appeared in the Italian magazine Familia Cristiana 
raised press speculation as to whether Khieu Sam- 
phan was acknowledging the high rate of deaths. 
According to this account, Khieu Samphan stated 
that more than a million had died in the five years 
of warfare. When asked the present population of 
Cambodia, he replied, ‘‘five million,” and in re- 
sponse to a question about the prewar population, 
he answered, ‘‘seven million.” “If one million per- 
sons died in the fighting,’ the interviewer then 
queried, ‘‘what happened to the remaining million?” 
Khieu Samphan’s published reply was: 


It’s incredible how concerned you Westerners are 
about war criminals. In any case, if you want to 
make a mathematical calculation, count those 
Cambodians who went to live in Thailand, France, 
the United States and in other countries.*? 


It seems unlikely that Knieu Samphan would have 
deliberately acknowledged, even if true, such a 
deadly toll under the new regime. (US government- 
sponsored sources, it should be noted, estimated 
the population at more than 7 million in 1972,%? so 
a reduction to 5 million by 1976 is hard to believe.) 
More likely, he misspoke, was not translated cor- 
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the documents compiled by the US State Department, including 
interviews with refugees in Thailand and analyses of internal 
conditions in Cambodia by the American Embassy in Bangkok, 
submitted to the Division of Human Rights, United Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 6, 1978, by US Ambassador William van den Heuvel. 

41. Robert Shaplen, ‘“‘A Reporter at Large (Indo-China Refugees),” 
The New Yorker, Sept. 5, 1977, pp. 33-36. 
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rectly, or was responding to an earlier question 
about treatment of war criminals. 

An interview that leng Sary gave on May 23, 1977, 
seems to reinforce this judgment. Sary stated that 
according to a recent census, Cambodia had 7.76 
million inhabitants. He denied that there had been 
an extraordinary death toll since victory, claiming 
that ‘‘some 2,000 to 3,000 people died during the 
evacuation of the capital and as many again during 
the initial period in the paddies.’’*4 He denounced 
the charges that the new regime had massacred 
thousands, stating that ‘“‘only top criminals were 
sent to the Angkar for trial.’’4° 

On balance, no fair-minded person can deny the 
enormous suffering of the Cambodian people both 
during and after the war. But how many persons 
died from various causes subsequent to the taking 
of Phnom Penh in 1975 will probably remain shroud- 
ed and subject to speculation in broad terms. 


Assessment of Methods 


Explaining the harshness and fundamentalist 
nature of the Khmer Communist revolution requires 
consideration of several interrelated factors. First, 
the Khmer Communist party has never had many 
members. Beginning with a small framework in the 
1950’s, the revolutionary organization grew mod- 
estly during the 1960’s. Only during wartime, in 
the early 1970’s, did it expand rapidly, largely with 
the admission of young, illiterate peasant boys and a 
few girls. By war’s end, as already noted, there 
may have been a military force of 70,000 and only 
1,000 cadres. Thus, the Khmer Communists did 
not undergo the gradual organizational growth of 
the Vietnamese or even of the Lao. 

Moreover, with their increasing tendency, after 
1970, to reject the advice and leadership cadres 
proffered them by Hanoi, the headstrong Khmer 
Rouge leaders embarked upon a perilous indepen- 
dent course which would require fanatical dedica- 
tion and discipline to maintain. Not only did they 
spurn their erstwhile Vietnamese mentors, but 
they also disapproved of the Chinese champion- 


42. Rome ANSA in English, Sept. 24, 1976, in FB/S-APA, Sept. 28, 
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ship of Prince Sihanouk. By 1973, the revolutionary 
leadership was committed to a radically indepen- 
dent course, in opposition to both US and Thai 
forces which would seek to preclude or reverse its 
seizure of power and to its historic adversary, the 
Vietnamese. 

The launching of this colossal challenge by inex- 
perienced, youthful peasant soldiers and only a 
handful of skilled cadres made the use of fear as a 
technique of political control both expedient and 
perhaps gratifying. As Kenneth Quinn observed 
after a close study of conditions in southern Cam- 
bodia before the taking of Phnom Penh, “‘a revolu- 
tion is possible even in the absence of a motivated 
peasantry.” After the Khmer Rouge strictly limited 
the movement of the population, ‘“‘they cowed peo- 
ple and suppressed dissent and opposition through 
harsh and brutal punishments; and they construc- 
ted a governmental apparatus at the village and 
hamlet level which allowed them to exercise tight 
control over every family in the area.’’*° 

Khmer character must also not be overlooked. In 
prewar years, Cambodians were widely regarded in 
the West as a sweet, peaceful, gentle folk, ‘‘bons 
enfants,” living simply in an abundant Garden of 
Eden, practicing an otherworldly Theravada Bud- 
dhism. But the wartime and postwar horrors have 
challenged such an image and forced a reexamina- 
tion of the stereotype. Of particular note, the cruel- 
ties that the Lon Nol regime inflicted upon its en- 
emies attest that excesses were not confined to the 
Communist side. Additional evidence of unbridled 
malevolence among Cambodians under non-Com- 
munist leadership was provided by the massacre 
in 1970 of thousands of Vietnamese residents of 
Cambodia—killings which the Republican military 
forces either directed or tolerated. 

The Khmer national past contains periods of ag- 
gressive territorial expansion, especially from the 
9th to the 14th century, when the Angkor Empire 
extended from the South China Sea to eastern 
Thailand. While the Khmer were successively de- 
feated by their Vietnamese and Thai neighbors from 
the 14th to the 19th century and by the French in 
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This Vietnamese News Agency photo identifies the 
three young Cambodians pictured as ‘‘Pol Pot 
troops” captured in Vietnam’s Tay Ninh province 
on December 30, 1978. According to VNA, their 
ages ranged from 16 to 20, and two had been 
drafted within the previous six months. 


—Copyright MTI via Wide World. 


the late 19th century, one student of Knmer society 
attributes these defeats more to the negligence of 
its military leaders and to palace intrigue than to a 
diminishing spirit of the Khmer people.4? Cambo- 
dian folklore is filled with accounts of grisly execu- 
tions and mutilations of enemies. Although the 
Buddhism of the Cambodians preaches kindness, 
serenity, and pity for the unfortunate, the Cambo- 
dian mentality sees the notion of pardon, according 
to one author, as a sign of weakness, even an avow- 
al of fault. Pardon risks a “‘loss of face.” Indeed, 
the enemy is more likely to be regarded as evil; to 
recognize virtue in him makes one his accomplice.*® 

Another important factor was the deep-seated 
anger of the Khmer Rouge leaders as well as their 
lower-level cadres. When the leaders were stu- 
dents, they had blamed the Cambodian elite for 
becoming instruments of the imperialists to exploit 
the Cambodian people and degrade Cambodian 
society. Their anger became rage during their days 
in the maquis, as they saw their country decimated 
and as they struggled under great danger with short 
rations. Some reports suggest that the leadership 
hardened its ideology and rid itself of wavering fac- 
tions during 1973, the height of US bombardment, 
and 1974.49 Upon victory, the Khmer Rouge vented 
their rage on their adversaries—one Khmer Rouge 
cadre told a refugee that they felt ‘‘uncontrollable 
hatred.’’5° It was in this environment that the early 
executions of Lon Nol officials and the harsh evacua- 
tions were carried out. 
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Confronted with bitter circumstances, and with 
counterrevolution so prominent in their minds, the 
deposed Khmer Communists were in a hurry. Their 
moves to eliminate swiftly the vestiges of the old 
society as they began building a new one reflected 
both ideological zeal and the perilousness of their 
situation. They were rigid ideologues with a dog- 
matic commitment to their own peculiar doctrine 
of self-reliance, they were defiant of the rest of the 
world, and they were single-mindedly determined 
to move their nation toward their own goals. The 
exclusion of almost all foreign assistance (except 
Chinese) was bound, in view of the war’s vast de- 
struction, to inflict great misery upon the Cambo- 
dian people, who were forced to substitute both a 
prodigious work effort and reduced consumption 
for foreign food and vital supplies. 


eS 


Prospects 


In light of the past, then, what can one say about 
the outlook for the future? The new People’s Re- 
public of Kampuchea has promised to terminate 
the onerous revolutionary policies of the Pol Pot 
regime. Its ruling Front has issued a program which 
calls for ‘“‘freedom of residence, movement, as- 
sociation and religion,’’ and pledges a planned 
economy with markets, banks, and a currency, as 
well as an end to forced labor.5! As a symbol of its 
intention to abolish the communal kitchens and 
restore freedom to family life, the new regime gave 
a cooking pot to each family in some regions of its 
advance. This abandonment of the most oppres- 
sive measures of the former rulers will in all prob- 
ability be welcomed by the people. 

However, the new leaders still face great prob- 


lems. Dependent upon the force of Cambodia's | 


historic enemy, their regime will suffer from a lack 
of legitimacy in the eyes of the Cambodian popula- 
tion. Furthermore, the deposed leaders have vowed 
to continue their resistance against the foreign in- 
vader, and China has announced its support for 
their aims. Prince Sihanouk, who was released 
from house arrest and dispatched by the Pol Pot 
authorities, via Peking, to serve as Democratic 
Kampuchea’s spokesman at the UN Security Coun- 
cil, has endorsed resistance to the Vietnamese 
‘“‘nuppet” regime, even though he is now publicly 
critical of the policies of the former government.°? 
Vietnam, itself has to confront pressing economic 
problems at home which could be compounded by 
the loss of foreign aid as a result of international 
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condemnation. Thus, it will be limited in the re- 
sources it can invest in the establishment of order 
and effective control by its client government and 
in the administration of the impoverished Cambo- 
dian economy. 

While a stable, secure regime is not likely to 
emerge from the political forces which currently 
have the upper hand in Cambodia, neither will a 
powerful resistance movement develop easily. The 
initial resistance must come from the remnants of 
the Pol Pot military organization, and it is not clear 
how many of its units escaped decimation in the 
Vietnamese onslaught or how many of its soldiers 
will be willing to fight a guerrilla war under the de- 
feated leaders. The insurgents will not enjoy an 
active sanctuary like the one that North Vietnam 
provided to southern insurgents in the Vietnam war; 
furthermore, supplies would have to be shipped by 
coastal craft or surreptitiously introduced from 
Thailand with the connivance of the Thai authori- 
ties. The Cambodian peasants, among whom new 
insurgents would have to be recruited, are ex- 
hausted. Moreover, it is not probable, despite the 
Cambodian distaste for the Vietnamese, that large 
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Prince Norodom Sihanouk addresses the United 
Nations Security Council on January 12, 1979, 
during the debate on the invasion of Democratic 
Kampuchea. 


—Brian F. Alpert/Keystone. 
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numbers of peasants will respond enthusiastically 
to an appeal from the oppressive Pol Pot authorities 
for continuing revolution. 

In all likelihood, Cambodian society will continue 
to confront political instability, violence, and social 
dislocation. Even if resistance is no greater in Cam- 
bodia than it has been in Vietnam and Laos since 
the Communists there seized power, it will absorb 
the government’s resources and sustain the politi- 
cal mood of morbid suspicion that has poisoned 
the country during a decade of war and revolution. 
The new regime will probably ferret out and deal 
harshly with its enemies—which means a new round 
of purges. Dismantling the rural communes and a 
return to village life will require a nationwide re- 
organization of agricultural production. Repopula- 
tion of the urban areas will entail the reestablish- 
ment of small industry and commerce. The new 
regime faces these realities with few experienced 
administrators or technicians. Of Cambodia’s pre- 
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war administrative class, thousands have fled, 
perished, or suffered execution. Cadres of the Pol 
Pot regime will be regarded, at best, as politically 
unreliable. 

One probable attribute of the new regime may 
help to diminish the hardships. In sharp contrast 
to its predecessor, it will likely be open to foreign 
aid. Outside assistance will be critical to sustaining 
life. The Soviet Union and the Communist coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, as Vietnam’s principal allies, 
are logical candidates to provide emergency relief. 
Ultimately, the industrialized Western nations and 
international agencies may heed appeals for hu- 
manitarian aid, although continued occupation of 
Cambodia by Vietnamese troops would be a serious 
political deterrent to such assistance. 

Thus, the once plentiful land—sometimes re- 
ferred to as a Garden of Eden—still suffers tur- 
bulence and privation. Tragically, the passion of 
Kampuchea continues. 
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ONE OF THE most interesting 
stories of the Brezhnev period 
is the leaders’ effort to deal with 
the worst casualty of forced- 
draft industrialization, agriculture. 
For the past 15 years, agricul- 
ture, conservation, and related 
programs have been the fastest 
growing sectors of the Soviet 
economy. Their share of the 
country’s capital investment bud- 
get now stands at 27 percent, 
twice what it was in the 1950’s, 
and it is still rising.! This would 
be a remarkable shift of resources 
for any major industrial power, 
but it is especially so for a country 
which until recently gave agri- 
culture the lowest priority and 
whose leaders built their careers 
almost entirely around industry.@ 
The fact that the Brezhnev coali- 
tion has had the power and the 
determination to impose such 
a sweeping reallocation of re- 
sources and to persevere in the 
new course for 15 years suggests 


1. See the speech of General Secretary 
Leonid |. Brezhnev to the July 1978 plenum of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, “On the Further 
Development of USSR Agriculture,” Pravda 
(Moscow), July 4, 1978. 

2. Brezhnev himself is a partial exception. 
He was trained initially as a reclamation 
engineer and was heavily involved in 
agriculture as First Secretary of the party 
organization in the Moldavian Republic and 
then the Kazakh Republic. 
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that we should not underestimate 
the vigor and adaptability of the 
Soviet political system. 

What caused such a funda- 
mental change? Officially, the 
new program dates from the 
plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU) held in 
March 1965, some five months 
after the fall of Nikita Khrush- 
chev.3 At that session, one bitter 
speech after another repudiated 
Khrushchev’s agricultural policies. 
His last desperate reforms, par- 
ticularly one that divided the 
party apparatus into separate 
agricultural and industrial wings, 
were annulled.* Within a year, 
agricultural reconstruction and 
reclamation began expanding 
phenomenally. 

Yet the fact is most of the post- 
1965 programs actually began 
under Khrushchev, and _ their 
underlying strategy can be traced 
back to 1962 or even 1958.° What 


3. See Plenum Tsentral’nogo Komiteta 
KPSS, 24-26 marta, 1965. stenograficheskiy 
otchét (Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the CPSU, March 24-26, 1965. Stenographic 
Report), Moscow, Politizdat, 1965. 

4. See Werner G. Hahn, The Politics of 
Soviet Agriculture, 1960-1970, Baltimore, MD, 
Johns Hopkins, 1972, pp. 117-67. 

5. For example, central capital allocations 
for reclamation doubled between 1960 and 
1965. See Sel’skoye khozyaystvo SSSR 
(continued on page 46) 
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is new, then, is not so much new 
ideas as the steady, balanced, 
and vastly better-funded applica- 
tion of old ones. Largely gone 
are the gimmickry and quackery, 
the administrative tinkering and 
political pressure, the erratic 
funding of earlier years. The 
Soviet leadership has launched 
and maintained a major program 
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of reclamation and conservation, 
efforts to modernize animal hus- 
bandry, and a program of sharply 
increased investment in the un- 
derlying structure required for 
modern agriculture. For the first 
time, it has begun a real environ- 
mental program to protect scarce 
land and water.® Plainly, not only 
have the leaders’ investment 


Khrushchev had proposed in the Ukraine in 
the 1940’s. The Kakhovka irrigation power 
project in the Ukraine, ultimately completed 
in the 1960’s, had been promoted by 
Khrushchev after the drought of 1946. At the 
time, it was rejected in favor of a plan to 
build a canal in the southern Ukraine. See 
Sidney Ploss, Conflict and Decision-Making 
in Soviet Russia: A Case Study of 
Agricultural Policy, 1953-63, Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1965, pp. 36-37. 

For the story of the expansion of chemical 
fertilizer production under Khrushchev, see 
Hahn, op. cit., pp. 114-16. 

6. See two articles by the reviewer: 
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priorities changed, but so have 
some of their most deeply in- 
grained habits and attitudes to- 
ward agriculture and natural re- 
sources. 

Yet, to repeat, this transforma- 
tion was well under way by the 
time of Khrushchev’s fall, and 
the authors of the new policy 
were not new. By and large, they 
were. Khrushchev’s_ Politburo 
without Khrushchev.” During 
1958-64, several of them had 
been noticeably cool to the idea 
of allocating more money to agri- 
culture.’ In fact, Leonid |. Brezh- 
nev had to labor for five years after 
1965 before there jelled a stable 
coalition in favor of higher agri- 
cultural investment. 

What, then, brought forth the 
new coalition and the under- 
lying change in the thinking in 
the Soviet leadership? To answer 
this question, we must look back 
to well before the plenum of 
March 1965, and in particular, 
we must look at Khrushchev him- 
Self. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S role with re- 
spect to agricultural policy was 
disastrous and yet indispensable. 
By repeated and resounding fail- 
ure, he discredited the worst of 
the Stalinist approach to agri- 
culture, clearing the way for 
something new. To appreciate 
how important this is, we must 
look back to the 1950's. Tradi- 
tional Soviet agricultural policy, 


“Transforming Soviet Agriculture: Breznnev’s 
Gamble on Reclamation,”’ Public Policy 
(Cambridge, MA), Summer 1977, pp. 293-312; 
and “The New Soviet Environmental Program: 
Do the Soviets Really Mean Business?” ibid., 
Summer 1978, pp. 455-76. 

7. The November 1964 plenum of the CPSU 
Central Committee removed the 
incapacitated F.R. Kozlov from the party 
Presidium (as the Politburo was then known) 
and added P.N. Demichev as a candidate 
member. 

8. See Hahn, op. cit.; and Michel Tatu, Le 
Pouvoir en URSS (Power in the USSR), Paris, 
Plon, 1967. 
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as inherited from Stalin, was a 
blend of pressure and impatience, 
of stubborn optimism, and of 
willful ignorance. Whatever their 
differences in detail, Soviet 
leaders had shared the belief 
that agriculture could be set in 
the right direction without a major 
restructuring, or a permanent 
increase in agriculture’s share of 
the investment budget. This 
opened the way to gimmickry. 
Soviet leaders were easily won 
over by anybody who promised 
miracles for nothing, whether 
by exploiting new lands, the latest 
crop or cropping system, re- 
organization, or change of per- 
sonnel. Loud promises got more 
Support than sound agronomy. 
In these views and ways, Khru- 
shchev belonged to his genera- 
tion. Over the years, there was 
little in the traditional arsenal 
that he did not try, and many 
of the traits for which we remem- 
ber him best come from his end- 
less schemes for the countryside: 
his colorful harangues and pun- 
gent scoldings, his love of the 
spectacular gamble, his tub- 
thumping campaigns and whirl- 
wind inspection tours, his end- 
less and frantic reorganizations, 
his weakness for miracle crops 
and agronomic nostrums, and 
especially his fatal habit of taking 
every good turn in the weather as 
a vindication of his policies.9 
Khrushchev may have carried 


this style to its extreme, but it. 


was not different in kind from 
what the entire Politburo had 
grown up on. 

Yet Khrushchev also differed 
from his rivals of the 1950’s in 
one important respect—his pas- 
sionate interest in agriculture. 
And because agriculture was his 
constant preoccupation, he kept 
the local party apparatus busy on 
agricultural problems and favored 
the careers of apparatchiki with 
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agricultural rather than indus- 
trial experience. In this way, he 
contributed to the subsequent 
post-1965 majority for agri- 
culture, for when his successors 
ended his bifurcation of the ap- 
paratus into separate industrial 
and agricultural branches, the 
men placed in the positions of 
first secretaries of the oblast 
party committees (as well as af- 
forded membership in the CPSU 
Central Committee) were largely 
the prebifurcation incumbents of 
those posts, men with experience 
in agriculture.!° By forcing his 
colleagues and the entire party 
apparatus to focus their attention 
on agriculture and by keeping 
them so focused for a decade, 
Khrushchev drove the entire 
Soviet leadership through a col- 
lective education. 


NOTHING captures this painful 
and protracted learning process 
better than the Virgin Lands pro- 
gram lanched in 1954, Khrush- 
chev’s most famous agricultural 
gamble. He justified this bold 
move to open up tens of millions 
of acres of prairie land in Kazakh- 
stan as an emergency maneuver, 
a temporary expedient to hold 
the line while mechanized, in- 
tensive agriculture developed in 
European Russia. This was Khrush- 
chev at his daring and imagina- 
tive best. But in its military cast, 


9. For a major, detailed study of 
Khrushchev, see the forthcoming work by 
George Breslauer, Dilemmas of Leadership in 
the Soviet Union Since Stalin, 1953-76. 

10. On this point, see Tatu, op. cit., p. 269; 
and Jerry Hough, The Soviet Prefects: The 
Local Party Organs in Industrial Decision- 
Making, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1969, pp. 201-03. 

Khrushchev’s use of the party apparatus to 
implement his agricultural policies reached 
such lengths that Tatu speculates that the 
First Secretary's Politburo colleagues may 
have acquiesced quite willingly in the 1962 
division of the party because they hoped in 
this way that at least half of the apparatus 
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its ambition and haste, its appeal 
to patriotism and youthful energy, 
it was a Classic Stalinist venture, 
vulnerable to the classic Stalinist 
excesses. Like many another 
temporary measure, the Virgin 
Lands program soon became 
permanent, displacing what it 
had been intended to buy time 
for. As it expanded, it starved the 
rest of Soviet agriculture, espe- 
cially in the non-black-earth 
zone in the northern half of the 
European USSR. What had been 
a good gamble until 1958 mush- 
roomed into a very bad one by 
1963. This was Khrushchev at 
his worst. 

We have a remarkably frank 
front-line assessment of this 
sequence of events in the auto- 
biography of Fédor Morgun, now 
First Secretary of the CPSU’s 
Poltava Obkom and a member 
of the CPSU Central Committee. 
From chairman of a state farm 
cut out of uninhabited prairie in 
1954, Morgun rose by the mid- 
1960’s to become head of agri- 
culture for the entire Tselinnyy 
Kray in the Virgin Lands. While 
never mentioning Khrushchev’s 
name, Morgun shows in devas- 
tating detail how the late leader’s 
policies drove soil fertility steadily 
downward, leading eventually to 
the disastrous crop failure of 
1963. Constant pressure from 
above to increase the area under 


could be turned to industry, with the latter 
half possibly becoming the preponderant 
one. If this was their hope, it was apparently 
a vain one. According to Hahn, 80 percent of 
the prebifurcation first secretaries of the 
oblast party committees (obkoms) were 
moved into agriculture, and 31 of the 39 
obkom first secretaries named to the CPSU 
Central Committee in 1963-64 were from the 
agricultural side. Op. cit., p. 97. 

Since 1964, the emphasis has shifted back 
to appointment of persons with industrial 
backgrounds as obkom first secretaries. See 
T.H. Rigby, “The Soviet Regional Leadership: 
The Brezhnev Generation,” Slavic Review 
(Urbana, IL), March 1978, pp. 1-24. 
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the plow led to a steady and ulti- 
mately fatal reduction in fallow. 
Soon the fields were infested 
with weeds. Attempts to deal 
with them by plowing them under 
only made matters worse. The 
steady, dry winds of Kazakhstan 
whipped up the soil into dust 
storms that reached as far as Eu- 
ropean Russia. Farm labor, dis- 
couraged by declining yields, 
migrated back to Europe. New 
arrivals, attracted at great ex- 
pense, brought with them the 
agricultural habits of the Ukraine 
or Belorussia, ill-suited to the 
dry, fragile soils of the Virgin 
Lands. What kept the fateful 
cycle going, Morgun stresses 
again and again, was short-sight- 
edness, agronomic. stupidity, 
and willful disregard of facts—all 
due primarily to relentless politi- 
cal pressure from Moscow. 
Leonid Brezhnev, as First Sec- 
retary of the party organization in 
Kazakhstan, was in charge of the 
Virgin Lands program in its first 
two years. In the reviewed seg- 
ment of his autobiography, pub- 
lished last November in Novyy 
mir, he takes pains to show that 
his own approach was very dif- 
ferent from Khrushchev’s. Brezh- 
nev writes that he and his Kazakh 
colleagues listened carefully to 
scientists. They responded to 
local conditions, heeded the ad- 
vice of soil scientists in laying 
out the state farms, and planned 
for the future from the start. As 
early as 1955, Brezhnev was fol- 
lowing the advice of the advo- 
cates of late sowing and ample 
fallow (pp. 12, 13, 35, 49-55). 
But what went wrong? ‘There is a 
more terrible enemy of the land 
than the plow and weeds,” Brezh- 
nev writes. ‘‘It’s the practice of 
imposing on it every conceivable 
kind of ‘recommendation’ from 
above’ (p. 52). Surprisingly, he 
mentions Khrushchev by name, 


but surprisingly too, he treats the 
late party leader rather gently, 
even though portraying Khrush- 
chev as impulsive and impatient 
(pp. 14, 15, 43). 


WAS THE GREAT gamble worth 
it? Morgun believes it succeeded, 
and so does Brezhnev. For a total 
investment of 21.1 billion rubles 
in Kazakh agriculture from 1954 
to 1977, Brezhnev observes, the 
Soviet Union got more than 250 
million tons of grain, and the 
Virgin Lands are now an estab- 
lished going concern. 

But were there significant al- 
ternatives foregone as a result? 
Martin McCauley, in Chapter 7 of 
his work, Khrushchev and the De- 
velopment of Soviet Agriculture, 
examines carefully all the possible 
alternatives and comes to the 
striking conclusion that there 
really were none. None, that is, 
that the leadership of the 1950’s 
was prepared or in a position to 
pursue seriously. 

Technically, the main alterna- 
tive open after Stalin’s death was 
to concentrate on raising yields 
in the European USSR—the strat- 
egy the Soviets call “‘intensifica- 
tion.”” G. M. Malenkov, Khrush- 
chev’s principal rival in 1953-55, 
favored this approach, yet there is 
no evidence that he or anyone else 
in the Soviet leadership during 
that period was willing to devote 
the time and resources to make it 
work.!! Khrushchev in his mem- 
oirs claims that he too favored in- 
tensification, but that the country 


11. In his speech before the USSR 
Supreme Soviet on Aug. 9, 1953, Malenkov 
called for a policy of intensification but did 
not mention the additional investment that 
such a program would require. Malenkov’s 
address to the same body the following year 
called for higher labor productivity in 
agriculture but again failed to mention any 
increase in investment (required to make 
higher productivity possible). McCauley, pp. 
46, 65. 
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lacked the necessary supporting 
industrial base (for the manufac- 
ture of machinery, fertilizer, etc.) 
and skilled manpower. Mean- 
while, a great crisis loomed, and 
something had to be done quick- 
ly.12 Given those assumptions, 
the Virgin Lands scheme was 
tempting indeed. 

Nevertheless, there was a great 
deal of opposition to it in 1953- 
55, and Brezhnev describes the 
issues in some detail. Some ob- 
jected that the Virgin Lands pro- 
gram would make the country 
even more a hostage to bad weath- 
er than it already was; others felt 
that scarce manpower and equip- 
ment should not be drawn away 
from the European USSR, where 
they were already in short supply. 
‘“‘Here and there in the villages of 
Smolensk province,” grumbled K. 
Ye. Voroshilov, ‘‘people are still 
pulling the plows themselves.”’ 
But Voroshilov soon came around, 
Brezhnev writes, once he saw 
the results. ‘‘What a good thing 
[it is] we came here!”’ Voroshilov 
later exclaimed on a visit to Ka- 
zakhstan, “You should draw a yel- 
low cross on those machines, the 
color of that wheat!” (Brezhnev, 
p. 23). What Brezhnev discreetly 
passes over is that the grumbling 
over the Virgin Lands continued 
throughout the party and govern- 
ment long after the venture was 
launched. Morgun- mentions 
the sarcastic comments he heard 
on visits to party functions in 
Moscow, and McCauley (pp. 
209-13) discusses a debate after 
1964 over whether to scrap the 
whole program. But Brezhnev re- 
fers only to steady support from 
the CPSU Central Committee and 
Politburo (p. 42). 


LT 


12. Nikita S. Khrushchev, Khrushchev 
Remembers. The Last Testament, tr. and ed. 
by Strobe Talbott, Boston, MA, Little, Brown 
and Co., 1974, p. 122. 


The early opposition to the 
Virgin Lands decision is well 
analyzed in James Bruce’s The 
Politics of Soviet Policy Forma- 
tion. Bruce usefully brings to- 
gether diverse Western accounts 
to reconstruct Khrushchev’s dif- 
ficulties in putting over the pro- 
gram. However, he seems to over- 
estimate the obstacles when he 
asserts that the decison was a 
near thing. Khrushchev had the 
advantage of the initiative. He 
had a plan to meet a clear crisis; 
he caught the imagination and 
promised quick, tangible results. 
His opponents had nothing com- 
parable to offer. 

Here we have all the irony of 
Khrushchev’s role in agricultural 
policy. It took a man of his style 
and temperament to whip up the 
circus atmosphere required to 
arouse enthusiasm, recruit vol- 
unteers, and jar loose funds for 
such an initiative in a hitherto 
neglected sector. Yet that same 
temperament also produced the 
high-pressure tactics and short- 
sightedness that led eventually 
to chaos and disaster. Khrush- 
chev’s most essential virtues in 
agricultural policy were also his 
worst faults. 

The book by Zhores and Roy 
Medvedev dwells mainly on the 
faults. Though intended as a 
general political biography of 
Khrushchev, half the book deals 
with agriculture, and especially 
the chaos caused in that sector 
by Khrushchev’s impulsiveness. 
The Medvedevs share McCauley’s 
conclusion that the Virgin Lands 
program was a justifiable stopgap 
that got out of control because 
of Khrushchev’s ‘‘enthusiasm.”’ 
But where McCauley overwhelms 
the reader with facts, the Med- 
vedevs make the same points 
with anecdotes, arresting pictures 
of ordinary mortals struggling to 
cope with the consequences 
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of Khrushchev’s schemes: un- 
happy Moscow agricultural bu- 
reaucrats commuting daily by 
bus to the state farm to which 
Khrushchev had suddenly re- 
located the USSR Ministry of 
Agriculture, and trying to com- 
municate by long-distance tele- 
phone with the Ukrainian Ministry 
of Agriculture in exile on its state 
farm. The book also describes 
how agricultural machinery piled 
up unsold and unused after 1958 
because the collective farms, 
which desperately needed it, had 
no money to buy it (p. 91). While 
the book thus helps us under- 
stand with what relief Khrush- 
chev’s colleagues finally hustled 
him off into retirement, from the 
Medvedevs one might have hoped 
for better, given their unique 
opportunities for insight into 
such an important topic. 

In particular, the Medvedevs 
do not help the reader under- 
stand the evolution of Khrush- 
chev’s thinking on agriculture 
after 1960. As suggested above,! 
by then Khrushchev had finally 
come to accept, grudgingly, that 
there was no alternative to “‘in- 
tensification” in agriculture, i.e., a 
thoroughgoing reconstruction and 
modernization of the countryside. 
He had also come to accept that 
the only way to do this was through 
massive investment of money, 
trained manpower, technical 
knowledge, and time. This ap- 
proach was to be the essence of 
the post-1965 program, and there 
is no understanding how that 
program came about without 
taking into account Khrushchev’s 
role in preparing the way. 

The volume edited by Roy D. 
Laird, Joseph Hajda, and Betty 
A. Laird shows strikingly how dif- 
ferent the new policies have been, 
yet how stubborn old habits and 


13. See fn. 5 above. 
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old problems remain. The bias 
against the non-black-earth zone 
has ended, and the leadership is 
pouring money by the tens of bil- 
lions into drainage, liming, and 
infrastructure. The production of 
fertilizers has now reached the 
levels that seemed so astronomi- 
cal when Khrushchev trumpeted 
them more than 15 years ago.!* 
Yet even while agreeing that in 
the last decade agriculture in the 
USSR (and Eastern Europe) has 
progressed faster than in any 
other part of the world, the con- 
tributors to this volume constant- 
ly ask, “At what cost? And with 
what real improvement?” If any- 
thing, the administration of agri- 
culture has become even more 
centralized than before, and 
there has been no change in the 
fundamental structure of the 
Soviet farm. Without more basic 
changes, the authors feel, the 
Soviets will soon reach the point 
of diminishing returns, if they 
have not already. Yet the authors 
do not underestimate the achieve- 
ments of the last decade, and 
their book is invaluable for show- 
ing how wide and deep those 
changes have been. 


WHAT WILL BECOME of the agri- 
cultural program once Brezhnev 
is gone? During the spring and 
summer of 1978, one could ob- 
serve initial skirmishing over the 
11th Five-Year Plan, with Brezh- 
nev attempting to nail down, as 
he had in the last two five-year 
plans, an assured position of 
priority for agricultural invest- 
ment.!5 Subsequent speeches by 
both Brezhnev and Soviet Pre- 
mier A. N. Kosygin suggest that 
the agricultural program retains 
high priority, but that the atten- 


14. Hahn, op. cit., pp. 114-16. 
15. See his speech at the July 1978 Plenum 
of the CPSU Central Committee, loc. cit. 
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tion of the leaders is increasingly 
focused on the runaway costs of 
the program.'® 

Such signs, however, leave un- 
answered the fundamental ques- 


16. See, notably, Brezhnev’s speech at the 
November 1978 Plenum of the CPSU Central 
Committee, Pravda, Nov. 28, 1978. In this 
speech, he threatened to bring his ministers 
personally to account for the cost overruns 
and, in a rare direct reference to the 


tion. Is the agricultural policy of 
the last 15 years simply a reflec- 
tion of Brezhnev’s own power 
and of the accident that he hap- 
pens to be personally interested 
mechanism, vowed to use the Central 
Committee Secretariat as his instrument. 

See also Kosygin’s speech at the 

ceremony celebrating the 61st anniversary 


of the Great October Revolution, ibid., 
Nov. 5, 1978. 
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in agriculture, or does it express a 
major and permanent turning as 
the Soviet political system adapts 
to the new challenges of its third 
generation in power? While the 
answer to this question is not 
clear, one thing is for certain: the 
politics of the agricultural pro- 
gram will be one of the most im- 
portant and interesting aspects 
of the coming Soviet succession. 
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The Soviet General Staff 


by Thomas W. Wolfe 


JOHN ERICKSON. The Road To 
Stalingrad. New York, NY, 
Harper and Row, 1975. 


V. G. KULIKOV, Ed. Akademiya 
General’nogo Shtaba (Academy 
of the General Staff). Moscow, 
Voyenizdat, 1976. 


eet WiNTER of 1935, the 
Soviet General Staff took under 
consideration a suggestion of 
Marshal M.N. Tukhachevskiy that 
a special war game be staged to 
investigate the situation that 
might arise out of a German attack 
on the Soviet Union. Tukhachev- 
skiy, who was first deputy to De- 
fense Commissar K. Ye. Voroshilov, 
had proposed a war-game sce- 
nario in which Germany would 
initiate operations with a surprise 
attack aimed at placing the forces 
of the Soviet side, caught on a 
peacetime footing, in a very un- 
favorable position early in the 
war. Marshal A. |. Yegorov, the 
then Chief of the General Staff, 
found this scenario too pessimis- 
tic for his taste and amended it to 
eliminate the element of surprise 
and thus allow the Soviet side to 
concentrate its forces prior to the 
opening of hostilities. 

As it turned out, Tukhachev- 
skiy’s war-game scenario of 1935, 
as well as similar views of the 
coming war which he imparted to 
the members of the General Staff 
Academy the following year, 
proved to be somewhat prophetic. 


But Tukhachevskiy did not live to 
see the real thing in June 1941; 
nor for that matter did Yegorov. 
Both were among the victims of 
Yosip Stalin’s purge of the Soviet 
officer corps in 1937-38. 


WHETHER THE Soviet Union would 
have fared better in the difficult 
period between Adolf Hitler’s 
attack on the USSR and the great 
turning point at Stalingrad in late 
1942 and early 1943 had Tu- 
khachevskiy and many other ex- 
perienced Red Army leaders of 
his generation not been devoured 
by the purge is a question which 
John Erickson raises but does 
not try to answer in the opening 
passages of The Road to Stalin- 
grad, the first volume of his two- 
volume study of Stalin’s war with 
Germany.! 

In a sense, this study picks up 
where Erickson’s earlier classic, 
The Soviet High Command, left 
off. The opening account of the 
war games and studies conducted 
prior to the war by the Soviet 
General Staff, which includes 
coverage of a conference of high- 
ranking officers convened in 
December 1940 to assess changes 
required in the armed forces 
of the USSR in light of Red Army 
failures in Finland and the Ger- 
man military’s blitzkrieg suc- 


1. The second volume is John Erickson, 
The Road to Berlin, New York, NY, Harper 
and Row, forthcoming. 
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cesses in Europe, serves to re- 
mind us of the central role long 
played in Soviet military affairs 
by the General Staff. Today, as at 
its foundation, this institution 
remains the seat of military pro- 
fessionalism in the Soviet Union. 

The General Staff, which evolved 
out of a series of Red Army Staff 
arrangements beginning with the 
All-Russian Main Staff in May 
1918, was established under 
the leadership of Yegorov on 
September 22, 1935—the same 
day that traditional military ranks 
were restored in the army, and at 
a time when the Red Army’s Se- 
cret postwar military-industrial 
collaboration with the German 
Reichswehr was ending, to be re- 
placed by strategic and opera- 
tional planning for a possible war 
with Nazi Germany. Some six 
months later, the Voroshilov 
Academy of the General Staff 
also was set up.? According to 
Akademiya General’nogo Shtaba, 
a book recounting the Academy s 
history and edited by Marshal 
Viktor G. Kulikov, former Chief of 
the General Staff and now com- 
mander of Warsaw Pact forces, 
this institution was created to 
take over from the Frunze Mili- 
tary Academy such tasks as pre- 
paring officer cadres for higher 


2. Sovetskaya voyennaya entsiklopediya, 
Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1976, Vol. 2, p. 511. 

3. The Academy did not actually acquire 
Voroshilov’s name until Feb. 3, 1941. 
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leadership responsibilities* and 
to collaborate with the General 
Staff in working out military- 
theoretical formulations bearing 
on important strategic and opera- 
tional problems (p. 9). 
Tukhachevskiy’s ideas played 
a significant part in this collab- 
oration during the Academy’s first 
year. Out of the collaboration 
came _ military-theoretical work 
that contributed to an emerging 
Soviet military doctrine in the 
prewar years. As reflected in the 
Provisional Field Regulations of 
1936 and again in the 1939 Draft 
Field Regulations, this doctrine 
stressed the decisive character 
of offensive operations to be 
launched at the start of a war to 
encircle and destroy the enemy's 
forces. Although the doctrine 
recognized the validity of the 
defensive, it did not, as later noted 
in the Pospelov history of World 
War II, count on having to con- 
duct lengthy defensive opera- 
tions, with the armed forces ‘‘with- 
drawing deep into the country,’’® 
as actually happened in the first 
year and a half of the war. 
Erickson’s treatment of pre- 
cisely this period necessarily re- 
traces a good deal of ground al- 
ready covered by other historians 
of World War II. His work, how- 
ever, is tuned far more keenly 
than most to internal relation- 
ships and tensions among the 
agencies and individuals re- 
sponsible for conducting the war 
effort on the Soviet side. Perhaps 
the central tension reflected in 


— 


4. Among the Academy’s early students 
were A.M. Vasilevskiy, A.l. Antonov, M.V. 
Zakharov, and S.M. Shtemenko, all of whom 
subsequently rose to the position of Chief of 
the General Staff, as well as A.A. Grechko, 
who became Minister of Defense. 

5. P.N. Pospelov, Ed., Velikaya 
Otechestvennaya Voyna Sovetskogo Soyuza 
1941-1945: kratkaya istoriya (Great Fatherland 
War of the Soviet Union 1941-1945: Short 
History), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1967, p. 50. 


Soviet historical treatment of the 
war has been over the relative 
contributions of the Moscow 
center, on the one hand, and the 
front commands in the field, on 
the other, to the planning and 
successful conduct of major 
operations.® 

The existence of strains be- 
tween the center in Moscow and 
local interests is, of Course, a 
phenomenon not unknown in 
Soviet life at other times and over 
other matters than the running of 
a war. But the period of the war 
covered by Erickson’s account is 
one for which these tensions 
have been particularly well docu- 
mented. The principal military 
agencies and actors at the center 
in the early stages of the war were 
Stavka (the short term for Gen- 
eral Headquarters of the Supreme 
High Command), presided over 
by Stalin, and the General Staff, 
headed in turn by Marshals G. K. 
Zhukov, B. M. Shaposhnikov, 
and A. M. Vasilevskiy. Zhukov, 
Chief of the General Staff when 
the war began, was soon singled 
out by Stalin to serve as his pri- 
mary professional military deputy 
in Stavka; but he was also called 
upon periodically to double as a 
trouble-shooting operational com- 
mander, as during critical periods 
of.the battles for Leningrad and 
Moscow in 1941. 

Tension between the center 
and the field commands was par- 
ticularly marked during the first 
year of the war. In part, this was 
due to the ruthless way in which 
field commanders were made 
scapegoats for early disasters— 
disasters for which a good share 
of the blame actually could be 
laid at Stalin’s door. General D. 
G. Pavlov, for example, com- 


6. On this debate, see Timothy J. Colton, 
“The Zhukov Affair Reconsidered,” Soviet 
Studies (Glasgow), April 1977, p. 199. 
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mander of the key Western Mili- 
tary District opposite Poland, 
was recalled to Moscow and shot, 
along with members of his staff, 
after his troops were overrun and 
encircled by the initial German 
attack of June 1941.’ Other com- 
manders who suffered setbacks’ 


in the field, like Generals P. |. 


Golikov and |. K. Bagramyan, 
kept their lives but had their rep- 
utations at least temporarily sac- 
rificed, as Erickson puts it, “‘in 
the cause of Stalin’s exculpa- 


Hon p-23: 7.9), 


By the late summer of 1942, 
the Soviet Union had weathered 
the first year of the war and Hit- 
ler’s unsuccessful attempt to 
take Moscow, but was facing new 
perils as German forces in the 
south drove deep toward the 
Caucasus and Stalingrad. Zhukov 
and Vasilevskiy, who by this time 
had taken ‘‘increasing control of 
the operational destinies” of the 
Red Army (Erickson, p. 375), 
were sent by Stalin at the end of 
August to survey the worsening 
situation on the Stalingrad front, 
where Nikita Krushchev was the 
political commissar. Once back 
in Moscow, Zhukov and Vasilev- 
skiy had an all-day working ses- 
sion at the General Staff on Sep- 
tember 13, and then suggested 
to Stalin a plan for a counterof- 
fensive against the extended 
flanks of the German salient at 
Stalingrad intended to lead to the 
encirclement and eventual cap- 
ture of Marshal Friedrich von 
Paulus’ forces. As Vasilevskiy 
said many years later, this sug- 
gestion to Stalin was ‘“‘the ‘kernel’ 
from which our victory on the 
Volga grew.’’® Zhukov, in his 
memoirs, put it somewhat more 
bluntly, stating that “‘the basic 


7. Pospelov, op. cit., p. 68. 

8. V. Peskov, “The Command Post of the 
War,”” Komsomol'skaya pravda (Moscow), 
Apr. 30, 1975. 


and decisive role in the overall 
planning and execution of the 
counteroffensive at Stalingrad 
indisputably belongs to Stavka 
and the General Staff.’ 

The notion that the Moscow 
center deserved the credit for 
conceiving the counteroffensive 
that led to victory at Stalingrad 
has not been accepted, however, 
by some who served in the field. 
In his memoirs, for example, 
Marshal A. |. Yeremenko, who 
had commanded the Stalingrad 
front, claimed that the idea of the 
counteroffensive came to him in 
early August 1942, and that with 
Krushchev’s help, he had worked 
out a plan and sent it to Moscow.!° 
In addition, Marshal V. |. Chuykov, 
who had commanded an army at 
Stalingrad under Yeremenko and 
who later feuded in print with 
Zhukov, wrote disparagingly in 
his memoirs about intervention 
by Moscow,!! while Marshal I. S. 
Konev, who had not taken part in 
the Stalingrad fighting, never- 
theless asserted that the “‘basic 
weight” of planning and organi- 
zation lay not at the center but in 
the field.!2 Krushchev, too, joined 
in this criticism of the center. In 
his memoirs, he argued that as a 
result of wanting ‘‘to regulate 
everything from Moscow,” Stalin 
had ‘‘hamstrung his commanders 
and commissars at the Front.’’!s 


THE CENTER-VERSUS-FIELD con- 
troversy obviously became a fac- 
tor of some consequence in post- 
Stalin Soviet politics, with the 


9. G. K. Zhukov, Vospaminaniya i 
razmyshleniya (Reminiscences and Reflec- 
tions), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1969, p. 420. 

10. Cited in Erickson, The Road to 
Stalingrad, p. 429. 

11. V. |. Chuykov, Nachal/o puti (Beginning 
of the Journey), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1962, 
p. 246. 

12. Timothy J. Colton, loc. cit., pp. 199-200. 

13. Nikita Khrushchev, Khrushchev. 
Remembers, trans. and ed. by Strobe Talbott, 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1970, p. 191. 
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expression of anticenter sen- 
timents most prevalent during 
the period of Krushchev’s desta- 
linization policy, while the resur- 
gence of pro-center sentiments 
tended to parallel Stalin’s subse- 
quent partial rehabilitation. But 
whether Stalin’s stock in -retro- 
spect happened to be up or down, 
the wartime reputation and pres- 
tige of the General Staff, which— 
largely through its Operations 
Administration—had — provided 
daily support to Stalin and Stavka, 
apparently suffered no damage. 
Though some bias might be at- 
tributed to Marshal Kulikov, his 
appraisal of the General Staff's 
wartime performance would ap- 
pear to be widely shared in the 
Soviet Union: 


... the General Staff was in the 
fullest sense the brain of the 
army, its creative laboratory, 
where strategic concepts and 
plans of military operations were 
born and developed. At the same 
time it was the basic organizer of 
their practical translation into 
reality.\4 


Once the war was over and 


Stavka had gone out of existence, 


the General Staff was accorded a 
place in the bureaucratic struc- 
ture of the Soviet government as 
a component element of the Min- 
istry of Defense; but it remained 
the main locus of professional 
military planning and the agency 
through which operational direc- 
tion of the armed forces was exer- 
cised. Together with the General 
Staff Academy, it also became 
the center of a large postwar re- 
search effort to digest and analyze 
the experience of World War Il 
for the benefit of Soviet military 
theory. 

It was not until 1953, when the 
General Staff and its Academy 
were instructed by the Ministry 
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of Defense to begin studying nu- 
clear weapons and their use in 
military operations, that military 
theoretical studies in the USSR 
were turned in a radical new di- 
rection (Kulikov, p. 129). The 
change of course, which came 
shortly after Stalin’s death and 
which required ‘“‘corrections”’ in 
the then existing five-year plan 
for military-scientific studies, 
probably cleared the way for 
ground-breaking Soviet articles, 
like those by General N. A. Talen- 
skiy in Voyennaya mysl’ in Sep- 
tember 1953 and by Marshal P. 
A. Rotmistrov in Krasnaya zvezda 
in March 1955!° that first ad- 
dressed the doctrinal implica- 
tions of nuclear weapons and 
nuclear surprise attack. 

After these first post-Stalin 
efforts, major revisions of Soviet 
military doctrine finally came in 
the early 1960’s, under Khrush- 
chev. They developed in consid- 
erable measure out of seminar 
discussions in the General Staff 
and a top secret ‘‘Special Col- 
lection of Articles’’ on nuclear- 
age problems written by leading 
military authorities and published 
in the General Staff journal Voyen- 
naya mysi’ in 1960-61.'®© The 
widely known Voyennaya Strate- 
giya (Military Strategy) volume 
edited by Marshal V. D. Sokolov- 
skiy and published in three suc- 
cessive editions from 1962 to 
1968 was also the work of a col- 
lective group of colonels and gen- 
erals associated with the General 
Staff and its Academy. In addi- 
tion, officers from these institu- 
tions, along with colleagues from 


14. V. Kulikov, ‘Strategic Leadership of the 
Armed Forces,” Voyenno-istoricheskiy 
zhurnal (Moscow), June 1975, pp. 14-15. 

15. See Herbert S. Dinerstein, War and the 
Soviet Union, New York, NY, Praeger, 1959, 
pp. 37-52. 

16. For these details, see Frank Gibney, 
Ed., The Penkovskiy Papers, Garden City, NY, 
Doubleday, 1965, pp. 227, 251. 
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the Frunze Military Academy, 
have authored many other mili- 
tary-theoretical works less well 
known in the West.?7 


WHILE THE GENERAL STAFF 
has remained intimately involved 
with the evolution of Soviet mili- 
tary theory, it has likewise con- 
tinued to play a major role in the 
practical management of Soviet 
military power. As the central 
organ of the military high com- 
mand and a somewhat larger 
organization than the Ministry of 


17. Some of these, such as Scientific- 
Technical Progress and the Revolution in 
Military Affairs, the Dictionary of Basic 
Military Terms, and The People, The Army, 
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Defense itself, it maintains direct 
controlling links with the main 
staffs of the various service branch- 
es, military districts, and opera- 
tional forces. Under the command 
of Marshal N. V. Ogarkov, who 
succeeded Kulikov in January 
1977, the General Staff directs 
military operations; develops 
strategic concepts, targeting, 
and war plans; runs a worldwide 
military intelligence network, the 
Main Intelligence Directorate 
(GRU); provides high-level mili- 
tary representation at the Strate- 


The Commander, have become available in 
translation in the West through the “Soviet 
Military Thought” series published under the 
auspices of the United States Air Force. 
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gic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
with the United States; and helps 
formulate general military policy. 

At a time when another political 
succession in the Soviet Union 
may not be far off, it is interest- 
ing to recall that successful con- 
tenders in the past have found it 
helpful to ensure at least the tacit 
backing of the professional mili- 
tary command. Since the incum- 
bent Defense Minister, Marshal 
D. F. Ustinov, is not, despite his 
rank, a professional soldier, it 
would seem likely that in any suc- 
cession period ahead the General 
Staff—the ‘‘real’”’ seat of military 
professionalism and leadership 
in the USSR—will find its author- 
ity enhanced. 


Posture and Purpose 
of the Soviet Military 


by Shane E. Mahoney 
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THERE IS little disagreement 
among Western observers—the 
authors of the books under review 
here included—that the Soviet 


Union is engaged in a military 


buildup of considerable propor- 
tions. Technologically sophisti- 
cated intelligence techniques 
have made it relatively easy to 
document this development and 
to specify with precision some of 
its most important dimensions. 
Thus, the contributors to the vol- 
umes edited by David R. Jones 
and Lawrence L. Whetten can co- 
gently review the most advanced 
armaments and the peacetime 
deployment of the Soviet military 
establishment. In general, all tend 


to agree with John Erickson’s as- 
sessment in the Whetten volume, 
that the Soviet armed forces have 
acquired a so-called theater- 
warfare capability and the pro- 
fessional capacity to manage it. 
More precisely, the buildup and 
modernization of the Soviet armed 
forces, according to Erickson, 
have equipped the USSR to con- 
duct a preemptive or blitz-type 
campaign, with conventional, 
nuclear, or combined arms, within 
a limited theater of operations. 

If there is broad agreement on 
the buildup per se, however, the 
Same cannot be said regarding 
explanations of the purposes be- 
hind it. Contributors to the Whet- 
ten volume such as William R. 
Van Cleave and Erickson see a 
great deal of rational articulation 
between Soviet military doctrine 
and the force posture to which it 
is related. In their view, Soviet 
defensive doctrine requires a 
relative superiority in ‘‘arma- 
ment norms,” if not in manpower. 
And while the purpose behind 
the push for relative superiority 
is not thought to be a plan for 
outright aggression, concern 
does exist that the “high visibil- 
ity’”’ of such a posture is some- 
thing that the Soviets will proba- 
bly learn to translate into at least 
indirect diplomatic and political 
advantage. 


Michael Deane and Edward 
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Warner, on the other hand, are 
more prepared in their mono- 
graphs to interpret the emerging 
Soviet military posture as less re- 
lated to doctrine and, rather, a 
result of trade-offs among com- 
peting groups or institutional 
forces within Soviet society. Warner 
States (p. 117) that “both the 
Soviet doctrinal guidelines for 
the application of its military 
power and the panoply of weap- 
ons possessed by the Soviet armed 
forces appear to represent the 
outcomes of extended bargain- 
ing and political maneuvering 
among a variety of interested in- 
stitutions ...," and he con- 
cludes that the doctrine that 
guides the application of military 
power reflects an accommoda- 
tion to weapons systems pur- 
chased in response to various 
bureaucratic pressures as often 
as it serves to prescribe their ac- 
quisition (p. 118). By similar 
logic, Deane’s application of the 
group politics model leads him to 
interpret the Soviet position on 
Strategic Arms Limitations Talks 
(SALT) as the result of a vacillat- 
ing debate between pro-disar- 
mament and anti-disarmament 
factions in the relevant leader- 
ship circles. 

In general, those who focus on 
the growing threat posed by the 
buildup of Soviet arms are led to 
conclude that there is coordi- 
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nated and deliberate—if not en- 
tirely rational—purpose behind 
it, while those who focus on the 
internal dynamics of Soviet soci- 
ety are impressed with a diversity 
of opinion of such magnitude 
that it would seem to defy much 
centralized manipulation. What 
is involved, of course, is a matter 
of differing perceptions. And as 
the somewhat polemical but 
nevertheless useful contribu- 
tions of Leon Sloss and Colin Gray 
to the Whetten volume remind 
us, perceptions are important 
and not merely a matter of scho- 
lastic, methodological debate. 
They shape our understanding of 
Soviet intentions and contribute 
to the development of military 
programs and foreign policy. 


IN ACTUAL FACT, our concrete 
knowledge of Soviet military de- 
cision-making processes is modest 
at best. Moreover, because we 
demand more of our analytic 
models than we did a few years 
back (probably more than we 
should expect them to produce), 
the problem has gotten worse 
rather than better. As long as 
Yosip Stalin’s system remained 
clearly intact and East-West rela- 
tions were adversarial on almost 
every count, the “totalitarian 
model” seemed to provide all the 
insight that was needed: it de- 
fined a threat. But since Stalin’s 
death, Soviet society has changed. 
Its relationship with the West is 
now partially defined by elements 
of cooperation in such important 
areas as trade and arms control. 
Whether or not these develop- 
ments reflect fundamental trans- 
formations in the Soviet system 
remains to be seen, but they have 
already prompted Western ana- 
lysts to seek analytical models 
that will peer more deeply into 
the Soviet policy formulation pro- 
cess and intelligently organize 


its apparent complexity. 

With their respective applica- 
tions of interest group theory to 
the Soviet military establish- 
ment, both Deane and Warner 
endeavor to produce a better 
grade of analysis than might 
have been secured through use 
of the totalitarian model. As a 
consequence, both encounter 
enormous requirements for data. 
Warner, who draws heavily on 
Graham Allison’s concepts of 
bureaucratic politics for his an- 
alysis, is expressly sensitive to 
this problem. Nonetheless, he 
fails to resolve it successfully 
and is forced to engage in exten- 
sive Kremlinological speculation 
of a rather traditional sort. Deane, 
in contrast, utilizes the familiar 
technique of attempting to as- 
certain group loyalties and con- 
flicts from the public statements 
and career biographies of major 
political and military leaders. Ac- 
cordingly, he is led to attach 
great significance to ‘‘esoteric 
communications” and the in- 
cremental rise or fall of ‘“‘military 
representation” on the Central 
Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. Though 
both Warner and Deane recognize 
the important role of the party in 
the development of the USSR’s 
military policies and force pos- 
ture, each ultimately conveys to 
the reader a view of Soviet policy 
formulation that comes closer to 
pluralist characterizations of the 
American legislative process 
than to the familiar images of 
totalitarian rule. 

It would be difficult to argue 
that Soviet political and military 
decision-makers have no serious 
differences of opinion on policy 


1. See Graham T. Allison, Essence of 
Decision: Explaining the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, Boston, MA, Little, Brown and Co., 
1971. 
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matters. And it is clear that bureau- 
cratic self-interest and service 
branch loyalties contribute to the 
differences which arise. Indeed, 
this has long been the case. Those 
who have carefully studied the 
memoir literature of the interwar 
and World War II periods must be 
impressed with the fact that even 
Stalin’s regime is poorly described 
by the standard totalitarian model. 
Its decision-making dynamics 
were amply characterized by 
trade-offs, bureaucratic loyal- 
ties, factional disputes, and the 
influence of technical experts.@ 
At the same time, however, this 
literature leaves no doubt that 
these ‘‘group”’ forces never op- 
erated autonomously, for Stalin 
retained the capacity to orches- 
trate them in the service of poli- 
cies that he had already decided 
upon. Through networks of per- 
sonally loyal and (ultimately) 
technically proficient prefects, he 
penetrated virtually all signifi- 
cant ‘‘group’’ and bureaucratic 
forces that contributed to the de- 
velopment of military doctrine, 
hardware, and operational tac- 
tics. And through ad hoc “‘insti- 
tutions’’ such as the prewar De- 
fense Committee and the war- 
time Stavka and State Defense 
Committee, he alone manipulated 
and galvanized these forces to 
serve ends that he had estab- 
lished, often after listening to 
much expert debate. More by the 
essential role that he played than 
by terror, Stalin successfully in- 
tegrated technical expertise with 
political goals. To borrow a phrase 
from Herman Finer, he kept the 


2. See, for example, the memoirs of B.L. 
Vannikov, “The Soviet Military Establishment 
on the Eve of War,” Voprosy istorii (Moscow), 
October 1968, pp. 116-23, and January 1969, 
pp. 122-35; and A.S. Yakovlev, Tsel’ zhizni: 
zapiski aviakonstruktora (The Goal of Life: 
Notes of an Aircraft Designer), Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1966. 


professional and ‘‘group”’ forces 
in society on tap without letting 
them get on top.? 

Thus, the post-Stalin appear- 
ance of “‘group”’ cleavages and 
bureaucratic interests may be 
deceptive. In the first place, it is 
by no means clear that these are 
new phenomena. However, their 
relative conspicuousness is new, 
which lends to the uncritical view 
that the situation has fundamen- 
tally altered. In the second place, 
the existence of such cleavages 
and interests—even when they 
can be accurately identified—in 
no way assures that transplanted 
theories of group or bureaucratic 
politics will reveal anything about 
Soviet military decision-making 
processes. While it is easy to con- 
cur with the contention that the 
totalitarian model tended to ob- 
scure the microdynamics of Soviet 
policy formulation, we must not 
unwittingly conclude that some 
sort of pluralist model is the only 
alternative to it. Nor should we 
automatically take failures in the 
use of the totalitarian model as 
indicating that changes have oc- 
curred in the system being in- 
vestigated. Models of group and 
bureaucratic politics offer ac- 
curate explanations of behavior 
within American society and its 
complex organizations because 
powerful cultural forces provide 
a decisive amount of legitimacy 
to group autonomy and bureau- 
cratic decentralization. American 
politics is characterized by private 
power, because its antifederalist 
traditions are very strong,* and 
because a related commitment 
to law and rules, as opposed to 


3. “Administrative Responsibility in 
Democratic Government,” Public 
Administration Review (Washington, DC), 
Summer 1941, p. 348. 

4. On the political values of the American 
antifederalists, see Cecelia Kenyon’s 
excellent essay, “Man of Little Faith: The 
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personal authority, generates a 
variety of strong decentralizing 
“pathologies” within its public 
bureaucracies.® Paradoxically, it 
is this very commitment to rules 
that often allows bureaucratic 
subunits to resist central control 
and to form protective alliances 
with other organized interests in 
society. The bureaucratic rules 
themselves frequently define 
standard operating procedures 
that work more to the advantage 
of subunit goals than to the at- 
tainment of policies defined by 
institutional elites. This is not to 
simplistically equate pluralism 
with democracy, but rather to 
argue that Western concepts of 
pluralism are tailored to a cul- 
turally specific set of circum- 
stances that may not exist else- 
where. 


IN ANY CASE, the political and 
bureaucratic culture of Stalin’s 
system was different. Despite a 
plethora of rules and regulations, 
Stalin’s regime was_ intensely 
personal. In addition to the party 
apparatus, complex networks of 
loyal plenipotentiaries working in 
every important area gave Stalin 
the power to circumvent formal 
rules and to define and redefine 
“standard” operating procedure 
at will. Aided by terror, tradition, 
ideological legitimacy, and the 
prefectural use of staff, he was 
able to draw on the resources of 
complex organizations and si- 
multaneously prevent the gen- 
uine decentralization of decision- 
making power into the hands of 
groups of bureaucratic subunits. 

As for Nikita Khrushchev, there 


Antifederalist on the Nature of 
Representative Government,” William and 
Mary Quarterly (Williamsburg, VA), January 
1955, pp. 3-43. 

5. See, for example, the classic works of 
Robert Merton, ‘Bureaucratic Structure and 
Personality,’ Social Forces (Chapel Hill, NC), 
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is considerable evidence that he 
did not consider this operational 
mode to have been one of Stalin’s 
crimes. Indeed, he emulated it. 
With respect to the military, his 
approach was personal; and the 
resulting control, quite thorough. 
Though the Zhukov affair would 
seem to contradict such a view, 
there is growing reason to believe 
that this was far more a matter of 
personal political rivalry than a 
reflection of army-party conflict.® 
Moreover, were one to judge from 
Zhukov’s career biography, there 
would be good reason to catego- 
rize him as a military spokesman 
for the political elites rather than 
as a political spokesman for en- 
trenched military interests—a 
matter that draws attention to the 
fact that reading the Politburo 
and Central Committee member- 
ships for their functional group at- 
tachments is a hazardous en- 
deavor. If, in American bureau- 
cracies, where you ‘‘stand”’ de- 
pends on where you sit, it is quite 
evident that in Soviet organiza- 
tions, where you sit is often a 
function of where you “‘stand.”’ 
Those who believe that there is 
something to be gained from the 
application of pluralist models or 
Western organization theory to 
analysis of the Soviet military can, 
of course, point out that both 
Stalin and Khrushchev are gone 
and that, with their passing, change 
has occurred. But this is an em- 
pirical judgment, and its validity 
is not clear—at least not to this 
reviewer. Political and bureau- 
cratic cultures do not quickly 
fade once they have been firmly 
established. In this regard, it is 


May 1940, pp. 560-68; and Philip Selznick, 
“Foundations of the Theory of Organization,” 
American Sociological Review (Menasha, WI), 
February 1948, pp. 25-35. 

6. See Timothy J. Colton, “The Zhukov 
Affair Reconsidered,” Soviet Studies 
(Glasgow), April 1977, pp. 185-213. 
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worth noting that many senior 
Soviet bureaucrats, including 
Defense Minister Dimitriy F. Us- 
tinov, learned their management 
procedures under Stalin and 
Khrushchev. Furthermore the 
crisis experience of the Great 
Fatherland War is still regularly 
utilized as an explicit model by 
Soviet military professionals. 
The historical lessons of the war 
emphasize the need for well- 
equipped and intelligently led for- 
mations, and use of this model 
directs attention to a time when 
party personnel played a crucial 
role tn rebuilding and cementing 
together the diverse components 
of a desperate military effort. In 
short, open tribute to the party 
by military personnel who held 
responsible command positions 
during the wartime period should 
be taken as more than a simple 
demonstration of obeisance to 
political elites. 

Even if one grants that Brezh- 
nev has introduced changes 
into Soviet military management 
practices—such as the enhance- 
ment of technical competence in 
the officer corps (especially in 
the General Staff), the develop- 
ment of scientific and cybernetic 
management systems, the redef- 
inition of the role of ideology in 
military decision-making, and 
the elevation of technical-man- 
agerial skills of CPSU cadres in 
the armed forces and elsewhere— 
there is no reason to think that 
these reforms will encourage the 
development of any significant 
autonomy for military profes- 
sionals. These measures have 


been initiated by the party elite, 
not by the military. Their thrust is 
toward a more efficient military 
establishment, capable of intel- 
ligently advising and obediently 
serving political-elite decisions. 
It is too early to tell whether these 
goals will be achieved. It should 
be noted, however, that the party 
has already demonstrated a con- 
siderable capacity for adapting 
to change. And with the scien- 
tific-technical modernization that 
it has promoted in the armed for- 
ces, the party seems to sense 
new opportunities to improve 
management and control of them.’ 

One cannot quarrel with the 
topics that Deane and Warner 
have chosen to address. Deane’s 
interest in the role of the Main 
Political Administration (MPA) 
and Warner’s focus on the spec- 
trum of institutions that probably 
play a role in shaping Soviet force 
posture and military doctrine are 
certainly worthy areas of inquiry. 
But if our understanding in each 
of those realms is going to im- 
prove, then more than the appli- 
cation of Western group and or- 
ganizational theory will clearly 
be required. Had these authors 
worked from the data to the design 
of appropriate models, it is pos- 
sible that their conclusions would 
have been different at many cru- 
cial points. Deane, for example, 
would perhaps have given the MPA 


more credit for its positive capa- 


7. See Erik P. Hoffman’s excellent 
discussion of the broader issue in his ‘Soviet 
Views of ‘The Scientific-Technological 
Revolution,’ World Politics (Princeton, NJ), 
July 1978, pp. 615-44. 
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city to integrate personnel in pri- 
mary combat units and thereby 
stiffen the army’s battlefield per- 
formance. From this perspective, 
the MPA is an integral part of the 
military. As it is, Deane’s pre- 
conceptions lead him to conclude 
that a concurrence of the military 
and the MPA on any issue reflects 
the military’s capacity to coopt its 
political overseers. Warner might 
have entertained the possibilities 
that the functioning of bureau- 
cracy can be influenced by cul- 
ture, that military professional- 
ism is not an independent vari- 
able, and that the apparent di- 
versity of institutional forces that 
act on Soviet military policy may 
in reality be rather well orches- 
trated. 


AS YET, we do not know enough 
about decision processes in the 
Soviet military establishment to 
declare closure on the questions 
that are implicit in these obser- 
vations. Until much more in the 
way of tedious, painstaking analy- 
sis is done—especially in the 
form of case studies—it seems 
unlikely that our understanding 
in this important area will im- 
prove. As always, progress will 
depend on the availability of data 


‘and the imagination used to or- 


ganize them. The excellent bibliog- 
raphy of Soviet military litera- 
ture which Jones provides, to- 
gether with a translation of Lieu- 
tenant General P.A. Zhilin’s dis- 
cussion of this material in the 
same volume, addresses the first 
issue. The second remains a chal- 
lenge for Western analysts. 
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AS EARLY AS the late 1940’s, 
the Soviet Union was contem- 
plating an alliance of conve- 
nience, on the basis of joint hos- 
tility to Western imperialism, 
with the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of what was to become “‘the 
Third World.”’ At this time, how- 
ever, Moscow possessed neither 
the conceptual nor the material 
wherewithal to cement such a 
partnership. It was only in the 
mid-1950’s, in the wake of op- 
portunities created by the Korean 
war and the formation of a non- 
aligned bloc and of feelers and 


gestures on the part of Stalin’s 
successors toward a number of 
carefully selected, strategically- 
situated countries, that the USSR 
made significant inroads into 
countries that it was wont to call 
“colonial and semi-colonial’’ or 
“dependent.” These inroads 
came first in Asia and later in 
Africa. 

Not surprisingly, this develop- 
ment bred a considerable Soviet 
literature designed to legitimize 
what was in essence a departure 
from the Stalinist concept of 
giving ‘‘fraternal’’ aid to Com- 
munist regimes only. In order to 
justify the major new expendi- 
tures for economic and military 
aid and the concomitant political 
commitment, Soviet analysts de- 
picted favored countries as states 
embarked ‘“‘on the noncapitalist 
path of development,” as ‘‘na- 
tional democratic states”’ or ‘‘rev- 
olutionary democratic’ states. 
In other words, these countries 
were portrayed not as petitioners 
of Soviet assistance to meet tem- 
porary, immediate needs but as 
steadfast, permanent partners 
committed to ‘‘state,’’ and even 
in some instances to ‘‘scientific,”’ 
socialism. 


Moscow made every effort to- 


ensure that this assessment not 
only sounded good in theory but 
also conformed to reality. It did 
so first by trying to imbue the 
USSR’s new allies with as much 
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of the dogma and terminology of 
Marxism-Leninism as they could 
or would swallow, although it dis- 
played some flexibility with regard 
to the precise demands it put to 
different countries. Soon, how- 
ever, it became apparent to the 
Kremlin that imparting the sub- 
Stance of Soviet ideology to re- 
gimes that were little inclined to 
the sophistry of Marxist-Leninist 
(or any other) political theory 
impossible. In- 
deed, the pressing nature of these 
regimes’ needs rendered irrele- 
vant and absurd the acrobatics 
of recasting in a Marxist-Leninist 
framework the very pragmatic 
philosophies which had devel- 
oped out of the specific condi- 
tions of their struggles. Moscow 
therefore devised a far more in- 
stitutionalized and technical ba- 
sis for its relationship with the 
countries in question. This in- 
volved links between the elite 
bodies of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU) and the 
leading organs of the single par- 
ties that usually dominated these 
countries, as well as ‘“‘party-to- 
party’’ ties at lower levels (re- 
gional and primary organizations) 
and in all walks of life (youth or- 
ganizations, academies for train- 
ing party cadres, scientific in- 
stitutions, and the like). The very 
emergence of these intricate ties, 
which had no precedent in the 
history of the CPSU, demon- 
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strated the great importance that 
the Kremlin attached to the “‘rev- 
olutionary democracies” of the 
Third World. Such links paralleled 
and supplemented those at the 
state-to-state level. They were 
designed to maximize Soviet in- 
volvement in and influence upon 
everyday life and conduct of af- 
fairs in these countries and to 
bring a wide range of indigenous 
officials into direct contact not 
only with Marxist-Leninist thought 
but also—and more important— 
with Soviet practice. 

In this fashion, the USSR be- 
came in many ways the model for 
a growing number of client states 
as well as their benefactor. Yet 
even the duality of the Soviet role 
in these countries failed to ensure 
the success of the Soviet gambit. 
In one of them after another, local 
coups or other developments re- 
moved the leaders most com- 
mitted to the Soviet connection, 
or altered the circumstances that 
had made such a liaison seem 
desirable, if not imperative; and 
many of them showed themselves 
no less adept than the USSR at 
fickleness and maneuverability. 
When opportunity presented it- 
self, they had no compunction 
about ignoring or denying their 
indebtedness to Moscow and ac- 
cepting Western economic, mili- 
tary, and political aid. 


RICHARD LOWENTHAL’S new 
book, aptly titled Model or Ally?, 
deals with the dilemmas that the 
USSR has created for itself by 
the dichotomous image it has 
projected to the developing coun- 
tries.! On the one hand, despite 
the plethora of well-sounding 
formulae propounded since Lenin 


1. A few of the topics covered in 
Lowenthal’s book—for example, Sun Yat- 
sen’s China and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Kuomintang subsequent to the dismissal of 
Soviet political and military advisers; Fascist 


by theoreticians and media alike, 
there has not necessarily been 
congruence between the USSR’s 
theoretical and practical ap- 
proaches to a given regime. The 
Soviet Union has given aid to 
governments that its own ideol- 
ogists have been subjecting to 
considerable censure, that have 
clearly been neither nonaligned 
nor revolutionary, and that have 
been receiving aid simultaneous- 
ly from the West. On the other 
hand, Moscow has tried to capi- 
talize on the difficulties that con- 
front these countries in their ef- 
forts to overcome their economic 
and technological backward- 
ness. By stressing a shared com- 
mitment to modernization, its 
own considerable successes in 
modernization since October 


1917, and its basic anti-West- 


ernism, the USSR has made itself 
appear a natural colleague of the 
Third World in the latter’s real 
and perceived struggles against 
the colonial or ex-colonial powers. 

As Lowenthal describes with 
great insight, the attractiveness 
of the Soviet model has not in- 
evitably extended to the ideology 
and system that it embodies. The 
USSR’s own ‘“‘dictatorship of 
development” is admittedly cou- 
pled with egalitarian and inter- 
nationalist goals which have led 
to the formation of a comprehen- 
Sive sociopolitical theory and in- 
struments for its implementation, 
but the question has been how 
far the Third World would accept 
the linkage between forced mod- 
ernization and the Soviet vision 
of utopia. Furthermore, Third 
World countries have not regarded 
monopolistic control of the state, 
of the economy, of all forms of 


Italy and Nazi Germany—are of somewhat” 
doubtful relevance to the theme of the Soviet 
model and its impact. Indeed, these sections 
interrupt the flow of discussion in an 
otherwise well-focused work. 
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social organization, and of chan- 
nels of communication by the 
ruling party and the removal of 
all legal limitations on state power 
as essential prerequisites for 
partnership with the Soviet Union. 

This state of affairs has created 
major problems for Moscow, and 
Lowenthal provides a bevy of 
specific examples. He begins 
with Kemal Ataturk’s application 
of the Soviet model to achieve a 
goal which was limited in space 
and time and at all stages pre- 
cluded any worldwide, utopian 
purpose. Perhaps the most in- 
structive and carefully thought- 
out analyses, however, are those 
relating to Black Africa and the 
Arab countries. In the former, 
most founders of the parties that 
ruled single-party states during 
the 1960’s were indeed con- 
sciously influenced by Commu- 
nist organizational principles 
and by aspects of Communist 
ideology; yet none of these so- 
called ‘‘Afro-Marxist”’ parties ac- 
cepted the doctrine of class strug- 
gle and the leading role of the 
proletariat, identified themselves 
as proletarian class parties, or 
were prepared to submit to an 
international Communist center. 
(Here it is unfortunate that the 
discussion, written originally in 
the late 1960’s, was not updated 
to take account of recent devel- 
opments in Africa.*) Moreover, 
most of the one-party regimes 
were unsuccessful in mobilizing 
and modernizing society or in 
establishing sufficient legitimacy 
to prevent widespread corrup- 
tion and infighting. Finally, only 
a few (those in Ghana, Mali, Tan- 
Zzania) entered into even a tem- 


2. In many respects, it is unimportant that 
the book consists largely of material that 
first appeared a decade or more ago in other 
sources. But to fail to treat the cases of 
Angola, Mozambique, and the Horn of Africa 
in a book published in 1977 is indefensible. 


porary working relationship with 
the CPSU. 

In the Arab world, there has 
also been a tendency toward the 
creation of one-party regimes 
which often at first glance bear a 
considerable resemblance to the 
Soviet model. This is especially 
true given the conscious imitation 
of Soviet institutions and prac- 
tices stemming from years of in- 
tensive party-to-party contacts. 
Yet here, too, Moscow has not 
enjoyed a great deal of success. 
This situation is partly because 
the ruling Arab socialist parties 
have by and large been instru- 
ments for military dictatorships 
and perhaps partly because—as 
Lowenthal suggests—lIslamic cul- 
tural tradition is specifically in- 
imical to the development of ra- 
tional forms of procedural legiti- 
macy. 


THE PRACTICAL economic, po- 
litical, and military-strategic con- 
siderations—as opposed to ideo- 
logical orientations—that have of 
late undisguisedly guided Soviet 
relations with the developing 
world as a whole and Africa spe- 
cifically in response to the set- 
backs that the USSR encountered 
in the 1960’s are the topic of the 
three other books under review. 
Of the three volumes, the one by 
Walter Hahn and Alvin Cottrell is 
the most useful—not only be- 
cause it is the shortest but also 
because it has a clear focus. 
While the books by lan Greig and 
Christopher Stevens present an 
abundance of material, they con- 
tain little analysis, and they are 
somewhat chaotic in organization. 
The Greig volume is the much 
more up-to-date of the two and 
does boast a fairly good index 
(even if its categories are some- 
what amateurish). 

Despite the fact that the termi- 
nology Soviet sources use to 
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describe Moscow’s activities in 
Africa is often reminiscent of 
earlier efforts to find ideological 
allies, the criteria for choosing 
the most “‘progressive”’ local par- 
ties, as these three books attest, 
have become meaningless, and 
the verbal anticipations of the 
eventual socialist revolution are 
a mere lip service to old, well- 
worn catechisms. Promotion of 
the ‘“‘national-liberation move- 
ment” is now synonymous with 
encouragement of opposition to 
economic dependence on the 
West and, particularly, assistance 
in denying valuable natural re- 
sources to the West. (Southern 
Africa, it should be noted, is par- 
ticularly rich in those resources 
which the West needs for almost 
all aspects of its defense, and 
many of its civilian, industries.) 
It may also involve military aid 
and perhaps the acquisition of 
naval bases or facilities for the 
purpose of threatening the trade 
routes around the Cape of Good 
Hope on which the West is largely 
dependent. 

At the same time, the USSR 
has sought to create relationships 
based on lesser commitments 
than past relationships entailed. 
For example, in the 1970’s it has 
been giving relatively little eco- 
nomic, aS compared with military, 
aid. This state of affairs reflects 
Moscow’s recognition of the ten- 
uousness of its support even in 
those countries which have 
seemed most likely—to quote 
Hahn and Cottrell—to ‘‘serve as 
Surrogates in anti-Western activ- 
ities.”’ Changes in leadership 
and shifts in policy have often 
altered the relationships between 
such states and the Soviet Union 
almost overnight. 

In addition, the Soviets have 
managed to make their weight 
felt in Africa particularly, and to 
avoid serious Western reprisals, 
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by supplying increasingly sophis- 
ticated weaponry and logistical 
Support to the Cubans. The direct 
interventions of the latter in hos- 
tilities in the various centers of 
tension in both Southern Africa 
and the Horn have almost cer- 
tainly been Soviet-initiated. With 
regard to Angola, for example, 
the Soviets have preened them- 
selves that ‘‘the African and non- 
aligned countries have had an 
opportunity to see for themselves”’ 
that the USSR gives precedence 
to its support of the national- 
liberation struggle and of ‘“‘the 
peoples of young states”’ over its 
policy of the ‘“‘normalization of 
relations with the capitalist coun- 
tries and the relaxation of inter- 
national tension.’’? In such ven- 
tures, the Cubans probably have 
been repaying long overdue debts 
to Moscow, and they have cer- 
tainly obtained some new eco- 
nomic and military assistance 
from the USSR. Soviet use of 
Cubans in Africa has had the 
special advantage that Cuba can 
field combat soldiers who are 
black. 

From the Soviet point of view, 
the outlook for the future in Africa 
seems quite rosy. Moscow’s Cu- 
ban proxy appears to be untouch- 
able by the West and is accept- 
able to African liberation move- 
ments. The USSR’s alliance with 
a few strategically situated coun- 
tries has vastly improved its con- 
crete potential for controlling 
coastlines, ports, and vital sea 
routes, as well as brought it close 
to the mounting struggles in Rho- 
desia and Namibia and the nas- 
cent one in South Africa. Final- 
ly, Soviet espousal of radical Afri- 
can positions has made it harder 
not only for African moderates to 
negotiate compromise solutions 


3. Izvestiya (Moscow), Dec. 26, 1975, as 
quoted by Hahn and Cottrell. 
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but also for the US to adopt 
stances that look reasonable to 
Africans, and it has also encour- 
aged extremists to seek Soviet 
backing. 


All these gains have rendered 
Moscow’s political support of so- 
called ‘‘revolutionary-democrat- 
ic’’ or other ‘‘progressive”’ par- 


ties, groupings, and leaders in- 


ee 


creasingly cynical. Such support, 
which previously failed to produce 
long-term Soviet successes, has 
now become an undisguised tool 
for some very crass power politics. 


South Asian Politics 
and the Great Powers 


by Shirin Tahir-Kheli 
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THE POLITICS of South Asia and 
the adjacent Indian Ocean littoral 
are exceedingly complex, reflect- 
ing not only the conflicting in- 
terests of states in the region but 
also the major influence on these 
relationships of great-power ri- 
valry. The region has long been 
an arena of competition between 
East and West, and more recently 
it has witnessed persistent rival- 
ry between the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Republic of China. 
In examining questions of se- 
curity and stability in South Asia, 
the authors of the volumes under 
review all recognize this inter- 
play between complex regional 
issues and the involvement of 
outside powers. As far as intra- 
regional relationships are con- 
cerned, they find the history, the 
present concerns, and the future 
of individual South Asian coun- 
tries inextricably tied to those 
of other states of the region. Thus, 
one cannot discuss India’s foreign 
policy goals and options solely on 
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the basis of India’s domestic 
sources of power and New Delhi’s 
objectives and aspirations. It is 
necessary also to look at the con- 
cerns of Pakistan and at the dy- 
namics of relations between the 
two countries. This sort of linkage 
is perhaps best illustrated in the 
volumes by Bhabani Sen Gupta 
and by Richard B. Remnek, both 
of which examine Indo-Soviet 
relations. For example, Sen Gupta 
states: 


As long as the United States leans 
on China to improve its bargaining 
position with the Soviet Union, 
India will regard the Sino-US 
friendship as working against 
its strategic interests simply be- 
cause the two adversaries of the 
USSR are friendly toward Paki- 
slan is (Delo) 


Similarly, as R.K. Jain’s book 
demonstrates, China’s _ inter- 
action with Pakistan and with 
Bangladesh cannot be separated 


from the relations of the latter 
two countries with India. 

The other side of the coin is, 
of course, that regional politics 
do not occur in a vacuum; they 
also reflect great-power ambi- 
tions and interaction. Moscow, 
Beijing (Peking), * and Washington 
have all been key actors in South 
Asia, even though the intensity 
of their involvement may have 
varied over time. Today the re- 
gion is an important arena for 
Soviet maneuvering, and as a 
consequence China and now also 
the United States show concern 
about accretions to Soviet power 
in the area and the implications 
for Moscow’s global reach. De- 
spite Soviet-American détente, 
the inherent conflict of interests 
between Moscow and Washington 
in this region is bound to sur- 
face. Similarly, in reflection of 
the poor state of Sino-Soviet re- 
lations, Beijing speaks out against 
Soviet ‘‘hegemonism’”’ in the 
region, while Moscow counters 
with calls for ‘‘Asian collective 
security.” 

The result is an interplay be- 
tween intraregional relationships 
and superpower rivalry. This is 
aptly summed up by Donald C. 
Hellmann in his study of South 
Asian politics: 


In the increasingly pluralist world 
order that is likely to prevail in 
the future, regional patterns of 
conflict and cooperation will take 
on added importance for individ- 
ual countries, and the super- 
powers will face a series of crit- 
ical choices regarding the rele- 


*In accordance with our adherence to the 
transliteration and transcription systems 
employed by the US Board on Geographic 
Names, we are adopting the pinyin system of 
Romanization for proper names and other 
Chinese-language references connected with 
the China mainland. To render this transition 
as easy as possible for our readers, we 
include the old Wade-Giles transcriptions in 
parentheses.—Eds. 
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vance of regional problems to the 
continuing global rivalry between 
Washington and Moscow. . .and 
[the] unpredictable involvement 
of China in the region. (p. 6) 


AS SUGGESTED at the outset, in 
recent years Sino-Soviet rivalry 
has been a major element of the 
framework within which not only 
Moscow and Beijing but also the 
countries of South Asia them- 
selves have operated in the re- 
gion. While there was anticipa- 
tion in some quarters, including 
the Soviet Union, of at least a 
degree of Sino-Soviet rapproche- 
ment after the death of Mao, there 
is now little to indicate that the 
intensity of this rivalry will de- 
crease in the near future. The 
Chinese have viewed any Soviet 
conciliatory overtures as hypoc- 
risy in light of the presence of 
a million Soviet soldiers on the 
USSR’s border with the PRC and 
alleged Soviet strong-arm tactics 
in that frontier zone. Let us ex- 
amine the interests of Moscow 
and Beijing in South Asia and the 
way in which the rivalry between 
the two Communist powers has 
affected the region’s politics. 
The history of Soviet diplomat- 
ic and economic involvement in 
India is, of course, an old one. 
Besides currently occupying a 
crucial place in the strategy of 
containing China,! Moscow's 
Indian tie has also served to 
counter the American presence 
in Pakistan and elsewhere and 


1. Indeed, the importance of Sino-Soviet 
rivalry and the fact that in the case of South 
Asia Soviet policymakers were called on to 
combat China in the USSR’s own back yard 
go along way toward explaining why, as 
Remnek argues, Soviet scholars specializing 
on India were able to make little input to the 
foreign policy of the USSR toward that South 
Asian country. Assessments of the specifics 
of Indian politics or of that country’s 
revolutionary potential clearly paled in 
importance before the primary Soviet concern 
with Beijing. 
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has also been used by the Soviet 
Union to demonstrate the advan- 
tages that can accrue to Third 
World states that choose to align 
themselves with the USSR. 

In return, India derives certain 
advantages from its relations with 
the Soviet Union. As documented 
in Sen Gupta’s book, the USSR 
has served as a major source of 
economic aid and military sup- 
plies and is the single most im- 
portant source of assistance for 
the rapidly expanding Indian 
defense industry. These con- 
siderations make it difficult for 
any Indian government—even 
that of Morarji Desai (whose 
successful election campaign 
against Indira Gandhi in 1977 
clearly promised a more balanced 
Indian foreign policy)—to alter 
New Delhi’s pro-Moscow tilt. And 
as long as India’s need for the 
USSR remains real and strong, 
Sino-Indian relations cannot im- 
prove much beyond the formal- 
ities of normalization. 

lf the Soviet-Indian tie has 
been strong, so has the link be- 
tween China and Pakistan. Beijing 
recognized that the existence of 
the Sino-Indian quarrel was one 
factor motivating Soviet cultiva- 
tion of India. Consequently, to 
offset Soviet influence in the sub- 
continent, China established ex- 
tensive relations with Pakistan. 
The official documents of these 
ties are presented in the Jain 
book. China-Pakistan friendship 
has persisted despite Beijing’s 
inability to prevent Islamabad’s 
loss of East Pakistan in the 1971 
Bangladesh war. Indeed, that 
conflict helped convince Pakistan 
of the validity of the Chinese 
thesis of ‘Indian expansionism 
and Soviet social-imperialism.”’ 
Moscow has attempted to counter 
Chinese influence by repeatedly 
putting pressure on Pakistan 
to join the Soviet-sponsored 
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“Asian collective security” 
scheme, a project that China per- 
ceives as providing conclusive 
proof of the Soviet quest for he- 
gemony. Pakistan’s refusal so far 
to participate undermines such 
“anti-China’’ undertakings. In 
addition, the friendship with 
Pakistan affords China access to 
conservative Muslim countries 
and provides a rationale for Chi- 
nese expression of concern over 
Soviet penetration of the Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean region.? 

In turn, Pakistan derives from 
China a psychological, economic, 
and diplomatic boost. In par- 
ticular, the tie with Beijing con- 
fers legitimacy on Pakistan’s 
claims to be considered an im- 
portant country despite the loss 
of half its territory in 1971. Bei- 
jing’s concept of the world as 
divided into ‘‘three camps,”’ the 
third of which it alleges is led 
by China, is also useful to Paki- 
stan, which sees the Chinese 
claim as undermining any claim 
India might make to leadership 
of the Third World. 

Soviet and Chinese interaction 
with Bangladesh is limited, re- 
flecting Dacca’s efforts to enlist 
help from a variety of sources 
to meet its grave economic needs. 
The help given by the Soviet Union 
in the formation of Bangladesh 
and in the USSR’s diplomatic 
and economic support in the 
period immediately after inde- 
pendence did not buy Bengali 
goodwill for long. Relations had 
already cooled during the tenure 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, and 
his death in August 1975 dealt 


2. Worry about such Soviet penetration has 
led the Chinese to encourage the United 
States (albeit through private channels) to 
maintain a presence in the Indian Ocean even 
though, as the contributions to the Hellmann 
volume point out, the US currently is only 
marginally concerned with the subcontinent 
per se. 


a final blow to Soviet influence in 
Bangladesh. Mujib’s successors 
have expressed a desire to cul- 
tivate good relations with China 
and have won recognition and 
aid from the PRC. Bangladesh 
will likely continue to pursue this 
policy, at least as long as Major 
General Ziaur Rahman remains 
president. 

Turning to the politics of the 
Indian Ocean and the historical 
involvement of external powers 
in the area, we have the useful 
studies by W. A. C. Adie and by 
Ferenc A. Vali. Although Adie’s 
treatment of the inability of the 
littoral states to defend both 
themselves and the region as a 
whole reflects a rather arrogant 
great-power perspective, he does 
highlight the main events which 
have made this area a potential 
arena for superpower competi- 
tion. Vali’s approach is more his- 
torical and more detailed. The 
author makes the very important 
point that, historically, a clear 
division of land and sea power be- 
tween the possible contestants in 
the Indian Ocean area—e.g., be- 
tween the naval might of Portugal 
and the land-based forces of the 
Moghul emperors—prevented ma- 
jor clashes there. This stand- 
off eventually gave way to an era 
of undisputed British access to 
and control of the area. 

When Britain’s ability to main- 
tain overseas commitments de- 
clined, so did British power in 
the region. The ultimate result 
was a general withdrawal. This 
end of pax Britannica in the 
Indian Ocean has provided an- 
other long-time contender in the 
region, the Soviet Union, with 
the opportunity to use its new 
naval power to make its presence 
felt on a temporary or, if possible, 
a more permanent basis. 

One response of littoral states 
(e.g., Sri Lanka and Iran) has 
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been to propose turning the 
Indian Ocean into a “‘zone of 
peace.’’ The object is clearly to 
prevent superpower rivalries from 
being played out in that part of 
the world. Even so, many of the 
supporters of such a concept 
privately state that as long as the 
Soviet navy remains active in 
those waters, they feel more com- 
fortable with having an offsetting 
American presence—a view also 
echoed in Beijing. 


RECENT EVENTS only serve to 
highlight the South Asian security 
issues suggested above. The 
most salient of these develop- 
ments was the coup d’état of 
April 1978 in Afghanistan which 
overthrew Mohammad Daoud and 
brought supporters of Moscow 
into power. The immediate in- 
crease of Soviet involvement and 
influence in Kabul has serious 
implications for neighboring 
countries. Islamabad is con- 
cerned with the effect this shift 
might have on the level of Afghan 
support for dissidents, in Paki- 
stan’s North West Frontier Prov- 
‘ince and Baluchistan. New Delhi, 
too, is likely to be affected should 
there be a Pakistan collapse— 
which would bring Soviet involve- 
ment (albeit through Kabul) to 
India’s borders. For its part, 
Tehran fears that the Marxist 
takeover in Afghanistan could en- 
courage similar activities in Iran. 

lIran’s current problems like- 
wise are of importance far be- 
yond the borders of that country. 
The tactical alliance between 
leftist and rightist elements 
against the rule of the Shah 
seemed to threaten stability in the 
region and raised the spectre of 
new payoffs for the aggressive 
posture adopted by the USSR 
and its supporters in various 
countries of the region. Sensing 
the potential gain to Beijing's 


Soviet rival, Chinese leader Hua 
Guofeng (Hua Kuo-feng) paid 
a visit to Tehran from August 29 
to September 1, 1978, for ‘‘warm”’ 
talks with the Shah. Moscow was 
quick to publish charges that 
Beijing was against ‘‘the freedom 
and independence of the peoples 
of the Near East’’ and was under- 
mining “‘the general national lib- 
eration movement of the Arab 
peoples.’’? 

Further Soviet successes, in 
Ethiopia and South Yemen, have 
intensified the concern of littoral 
states. Coming on the heels of 
the success in Afghanistan and 
accompanying signs of instability 
in Iran and domestic difficulties 
in Pakistan, these advances by 
the USSR call into question an 
important assumption under- 
lying the policy of many Asian 
countries—that Soviet friendship 
is desirable and need not involve 
the payment of a high strategic 
or political price. Sen Gupta pin- 
points a critical ingredient in the 
changing reality and resulting 
changes in Asian perspectives: 


What limited but could not con- 
tain the Soviet Union in Asia fora 
quarter century was the might 
and power of the imperialist 
United States; what has helped 
the expansion of the Soviet pres- 
ence in Asia in the 1970's is the 
disarrayed and clumsy retreat 
of that imperial power from much 
of Asia. (p. 354) 


AS ONE PONDERS questions of 
South Asia’s security and sta- 
bility, what can be said about 


3. On Hua’s visit, see Peking Review 
(Beijing), No. 36, Sept. 8, 1978, pp. 5-10. On 
Moscow's response, see Krasnaya zvezda 
(Moscow), Aug. 30, 1978, and a Radio 
Moscow Arabic-language broadcast of 
Aug. 31, 1978, translated in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
Soviet Union (Washington, DC), Sept. 1, 1978, 
pp. F/7 and F/8-9 respectively. 
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potential future courses of action 
of local and extraregional states? 
Turning first to countries of the 
region, one detects a promising 
process of normalization of rela- 
tions both among these coun- 
tries and between them and out- 
side powers. Thus, one can point 
to improved India-Pakistan re- 
lations, which reflect the modest 
Sino-Indian rapprochement. Pak- 
istan’s recognition of Bangladesh 
has had a positive impact on 
Bangladesh’s interaction with 
China. Similarly, the improve- 
ment of Afghanistan’s relations 
with both Iran and Pakistan prior 
to 1978 augured well for future 
peace and stability in the area. 
This last development has been 
jeopardized by recent events in 
Afghanistan. Whether or not nor- 
malization can resume is a ques- 
tion whose answer will significant- 
ly affect regional developments 
and superpower interaction with 
countries in the area. 

A second encouraging trend 
observable in the South Asian re- 
gion is a recognition of the inter- 
dependence of the region’s coun- 
tries often stressed by the studies 
under review and a resulting 
Spirit of cooperation in respond- 
ing to threats to regional security 
and political stability. For example, 
India has been concerned with 
the impact of the Kabul coup on 
Pakistan. Iran has been similarly 
concerned. Both India and Iran 
have been worried about domestic 
turmoil in Pakistan, just as Paki- 
Stan is alarmed by the deteriora- 
tion of stability in Iran. 

The countries of the region are 
well aware that instability and in- 
surrection bring the involvement 
of outside powers into regional af- 
fairs and make the overall situa- 
tion potentially even more ex- 
plosive. For example, Soviet suc- 
cess in Afghanistan led to a show 
of Chinese support in Iran and 
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also put pressures on the United 
States to react. The question is 
how to prevent the region from 
perennially serving aS an area 
where superpower rivalry is played 
out. This of course, will remain 
difficult so long as the Soviet 
Union continues to support po- 
larization of political forces in 
the area—to push the region 
closer to interstate and intrastate 
conflict. 

What future courses of action 
are likely to be pursued in the 
region by the Soviet Union, China, 
or the United States—countries 
forming what Vali terms ‘‘the 
Strategic triangle’? Since Moscow 
is most involved at this time, it 
iS appropriate to consider its 
case first. The USSR has psycho- 
logical, political, and strategic 
interests in the area. Psycho- 
logically, it sees its global status 
as enhanced by any reversal 
suffered by the United States or 
China. Politically, Moscow would 
like to increase its influence in 
the South Asia/Indian Ocean 
region. It has achieved consider- 
able success in this regard through 
the coup in Kabul and improve- 
ment of the Soviet position in 
Aden. Strategically, Moscow’s 
presence in the region serves 
not only as a reminder of Moscow’s 
countervailing strength but also 
poses for any potential opponent 
in Asia the specter of being out- 
flanked by a simultaneous Soviet 
confrontation from the south 
as well as the north. The dis- 
tances involved in developing 
and maintaining such a presence 
are relatively short: the Arabian 
Sea is only 750 miles from the 
Soviet border; the Persian Gulf 
at its northwest tip, a mere 550 
miles. 

Of late, there has been a re- 
newal of Soviet pressure on coun- 
tries to adhere to the collective 
security scheme first announced 
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by Brezhnev in 1969. This policy 
could succeed if Moscow can 
convince various countries like 
Pakistan or lran—who face ex- 
ternal as well as internal problems 
that the only real guarantee of 
their security lies in associating 
themselves with the USSR’s pro- 
posal. 

Beijing's initiatives in this re- 
gion will continue to aim at pre- 
venting encirclement by Moscow 
and establishment of Soviet he- 
gemony. Chairman Hua’s trip to 
Tehran sought to bolster Iran’s 
will to stay outside the Soviet 
orbit and was a signal to Moscow 
that the Soviet success in Afghan- 
istan cannot easily be duplicated 
elsewhere, although recent events 
in lran may give the USSR an ad- 
vantage there. In addition, Beijing 
can and does play its American 
card by privately seeking an 
American presence in the region 
so long as Moscow remains active 
and by constantly stressing to 
American policymakers that the 
Soviets are using détente to shift 
the balance of power in Moscow’s 
favor. However, as the books re- 
viewed here point out, China, 
despite its extensive and expand- 
ing interaction with South Asian 
countries, is in the final analysis 
unable to become very involved 
or even to challenge Soviet power 
because of domestic constraints 
as well as the presence of Soviet 
troops on China’s borders. 


Of the three external powers, 
the United States has the longest 
history of involvement, both po- 
litical and economic, in the re- 
gion. In recent years, American 
power and presence has been 
declining. Despite Washington’s 
sporadic attempts to take a hard 
line vis-a-vis Moscow’s role and 
the Soviet naval buildup, United 
States policy seems basically 
governed by the Nixon doctrine, 
announced in 1969. This stip- 
ulates that the conventional de- 
fense of Asia is the responsibility 
of the country directly concerned, 
with Washington assisting its 
allies in repelling threats only 
after assessing the United States’ 
“own national interests” and “‘ca- 
pacity to contain those threats at 
an acceptable risk and cost.’ To 
countries fearing for their security 
and allied with the US, all this 
seems very vague and noncom- 
mittal. Given the evident reluc- 
tance of the American people 
and the US Congress to get in- 
volved in distant conflicts, future 
American involvement seems 
likely to remain limited unless 
American security itself appears 
directly threatened. 

Such athreat just might emerge 
in the Indian Ocean. It is an area 
of strategic significance to the 
United States because its major 
resources and position astride 
a crucial sea route make it of un- 
questioned importance to the 


economic survival of the West. 
The Soviet Union today appears 
closer to establishing a strategic 
presence and power in the Indian 
Ocean region than ever before, 
and it may well be here that Soviet- 
American détente is really tested. 
Washington previously decided 
against openly combatting grow- 
ing Soviet involvement in Somalia 
and South Yemen, but the coup 
in Afghanistan and develop- 
ments in Iran may have alerted 
the US to the seriousness of the 
Soviet threat to security in the 
region. If so, the United States 
would be acknowledging what 
has long been contended in Is- 
lamabad and Tehran and is pro- 
pounded in the six volumes re- 
viewed here—namely, that US- 
Soviet competition is a reality 
and that destabilization in South 
Asia is a matter of not only re- 
gional but global concern. While 
the countries of South Asia and 
the Indian Ocean littoral might 
in the abstract hope to shape 
their own political future without 
external involvement, they appear 
to recognize that their destinies 
are in significant ways linked 
with the global competition of the 
SUperpowe;rs. 


4. See President Richard M. Nixon’s 
Feb. 18, 1970, report to the Congress, “United 
States Foreign Policy for the 1970’s: A New 
Strategy for Peace,” Weekly Compilation of 
Presidential Documents (Washington, DC), 
Feb. 23, 1970, p. 198. 
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fucianism and China’s Evolving 
Political Culture. New York, NY, 
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DAVID M. RADDOCK. Politica! 


Behavior of Adolescents in China: 


The Cultural Revolution in 


THIS WOULD appear to be an 
appropriate moment to take a 
Critical look at studies of China’s 
political culture. Hua Guofeng 
(Hua Kuo-feng),* Chairman of 
the Chinese Communist Party, 
has declared an end to China’s 
Cultural Revolution. The purge of 
the gang of four has cleared the 
way for a revival of traditional 


*In accordance with our adherence to the 
transliteration and transcription systems 
employed by the US Board on Geographic 
Names, we are adopting the pinyin system of 
Romanization for proper names and other 
Chinese-language references connected with 
the China mainland. To render this transition 
as easy as possible for our readers, we 
include the old Wade-Giles transcriptions in 
parentheses.— Eds. 


Kwangchow. Tucson, AZ, Uni- 
versity of Arizona Press, 1977. 


WILLIAM KESSEN, Ed. Childhood 
in China. New Haven, CT, Yale 
University Press, 1975. 


ROBERT and AI-LI CHIN. 
Psychological Research in 
Communist China, 1949-1966. 
Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 
1969. 


DONALD J. MUNRO. The Concept 
of Man in Contemporary China. 
Ann Arbor, MI, University of 
Michigan Press, 1977. 


LUCIAN W. PYE. Mao Tse-tung: 
The Man in the Leader. New 
York, NY, Basic Books, 1976. 


cultural expression. Factional 
divisions among the Chinese 
elite are hypothesized to have 
cultural roots: ‘‘while all current 
Politburo members desperately 
want modernization, Deng and 
his supporters are willing to trans- 
form China at greater cost to the 
core values of the Chinese rev- 
olution than are Hua and his sup- 
porters.”! And beyond the elite, 
according to one sociologist, ‘‘the 


traditional Confucian ethos, with 


1. Kenneth Lieberthal, ‘“‘Chinese Politics in 
1978: Modernization and the Ghost of Mao,” 
photocopy paper distributed by the China 
Council of the Asia Society (New York, NY), 
November 1978. Deng is Deputy Premier 
Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao-p’ing). 
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Hills, CA, Sage Publications, 
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and Culture: An Introduction to 
the Dialectic of Contemporary 
Chinese Politics. New York, NY, 
Harper and Row, 1973. 
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its stress on the sacredness of 
kinship, remains very much alive 
in rural China so that the giving 
and the receiving of patronage 
must continue to take place ac- 
cording to its moral idiom.’’2 
Indeed, scarcely a discussion 
of current events in China now 
takes place without someone re- 
marking how “‘traditional’’ it all 
sounds. Lucian Pye captures the 
Spirit of the secrecy among the 


2. Richard Paul Madsen, ‘‘Revolutionary 
Asceticism in Communist China: Social 
Causes and Consequences of Commitment 
to the Maoist Ethos in a South China 
Village,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Department of Sociology, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, MA, 1977, pp. 359-60. 
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top elite: ‘It may seem to be a 
peculiarly convoluted way of con- 
ducting politics but it fits well with 
Chinese cultural patterns.’ 


STUDIES of ‘‘political culture’’ 
have multiplied and have added 
a significant dimension to po- 
litical analysis since Gabriel 
Almond coined the term two dec- 
ades ago in hopes of advancing 
beyond the ‘‘national character” 
concept.‘ To be sure, the political 
culture approach has yet to 
achieve an identity of its own in 
theoretical terms, for each new 
author seems to feel compelled 
to present yet another concep- 
tualization.° The difficulty is still 
to give the name a beast. But 
even in the absence of a formal, 
agreed-upon definition of what 
‘‘nolitical culture” is, interesting 
research has been done using the 
approach. Scholars employing it 
share asense that political logics 
operate differently in different 
societies, and that different “‘cul- 
tures” place different valuations 
on similar political symbols and 
behavior. They assume that not all 
of these differences can be ex- 
plained by variables such as 
level of economic development, 
type of regime, or social class. 
And they believe that culturally 


LT 


3. “Communications and Chinese Political 
Culture,” Asian Survey (Ann Arbor, Ml), March 
1978, p. 243. 

4. Gabriel Almond, ‘Comparative Political 
Systems,” Journal of Politics (Gainesville, 
FL), August 1956, pp. 391-409. 

5. One of the most interesting recent 
studies offers this technical formulation: 
“political culture refers to the set of 
informal, adaptive postures—behavioral and 
attitudinal—that emerge in response to and 
interact with the set of formal 
definitions—ideological, policy, and 
institutional—that characterize a given level 
of society.”’ Kenneth Jowitt, “An 
Organizational Approach to the Study of 
Political Culture in Marxist-Leninist 
Systems,” American Political Science Review 
(Menosha, WI), September 1974, p. 1173. 
Unfortunately, such definitions exclude little 
and leave research on the subject unfocused. 


attributable political variations 
are not confined to trivial matters 
of style. As might be expected 
from an innovative intellectual 
enterprise, accumulation of find- 
ings has proceeded in fits and 
starts, yielding persuasive in- 
sight and freewheeling specula- 
tion in nearly equal measure. 
Moreover, authors regularly fall 
victim to one or more serious 
conceptual perils, such as psy- 
chological reductionism, pitting 
culture against change, or ne- 
glecting alternative, noncultural 
hypotheses. Still, their collective 
achievement is impressive. 
Until a ‘‘political culture’ con- 
cept is elaborated in appealing 
formal terms, | prefer to stick 
with a common-language mean- 
ing. Intuitively, the term sug- 
gests political values—relative, 
general, enduring preferences 
with implications for political 
life—that attract constituencies 
in a society.® ‘‘Age should be re- 
spected more than youth in the 
selection of leaders’’ would be a 


6. James MacGregor Burns, in his 1977 
presidential address to the American Political 
Science Association, made a persuasive case 
for the study of values: ‘‘Men and women will 
slowly and deliberately starve themselves to 
death—they will override the most powerful 
and primitive instincts of survival—to protest 
a wrong or champion an ideological, or even 
a highly parochial, cause. They will endure 
years of suffering in gas-filled trenches or on 
icy battle plains, suppressing every want and 
need in their bodies, and then march to their 
deaths in the cause of God or Fatherland or 
Proletariat. Editors will risk and suffer mob 
attack, religious heretics will go to the flame, 
rebels will slaughter their children, in the 
name of Liberty.” ‘‘Wellsprings of Political 
Leadership,” ibid., March 1977, p. 270. In part, 
his argument is inspired by psychologist 
Lawrence Kohlberg’s concept of stages of 
moral development in children—from the 
most primitive form of reciprocity based on 
power and punishment, to higher stages of 
literal exchange and then recognition that 
positive social relationships are systems of 
reciprocity based on gratitude, empathy, 
and mutual expectations, and finally to 
a stage governed by abstract notions 
of justice that lie beyond palpable 
rules of the social order. 
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good Chinese example. This value 
is relative—preferring old to 
young. It is general. It has been 
around for a long time and does 
not fluctuate like an attitude. It 
has political implications. And it 
is probably held strongly by sev- 
eral groups of Chinese. A politi- 
cal value need not be ‘“‘dominant”’ 
or ‘prevalent’ to be part of a po- 
litical culture; it need only enjoy 
an identifiable following—an elite, 
the army, Southerners, rural 
dwellers, intellectuals, or the 
like—from time to time. More- 
over, it can blissfully coexist with 
other logically inconsistent values. 
According to this informal con- 
ception, a ‘‘political culture” is a 
set of salient political values 
found either in a society, such as 
that of China or of Shanghai, or 
in some other social aggregate, 
such as elites in single-party sys- 
tems or peasants in developing 
agricultural economies.’ 
Characteristic ‘‘Chinese”’ cul- 
tural traits occur readily to any- 
one familiar with the country. 
Chinese are fiercely nationalis- 
tic, even while displaying strong 
regional loyalties. They go to 
great lengths to manifest status 
equality, even while actually 
preserving rigid hierarchical dis- 
tinctions. They prefer to rely 
upon intermediaries when ar- 
ranging marriages or when deal- 
ing with officialdom. Chinese 
stand fast on status issues at in- 
ternational negotiations, though 
they may compromise on impor- 
tant substantive matters. They 
are ever courteous in face-to- 
face conversation, though they 
may express themselves most 
immoderately in print. When 


7. Two forthcoming works on Chinese 
values are Richard Wilson et al., Eds., Va/ues 
and Value Change in Chinese Society, New 
York, NY, Praeger Publishers; and Ross 
Terrill, Ed., The China Difference, New York, 
NY, Harper and Row. 


evaluating a person’s ‘‘politics,”’ 
Chinese first consider character, 
then interests, and finally policy 
stands, whereas Americans are 
likely to proceed in exactly the 
reverse order. Chinese believe 
that morally superior persons 
should be recruited to hold public 
office, and that once in power it 
is proper for leaders to attend to 
the moral instruction of the com- 
munity; that the welfare of one’s 
family or other primary or second- 
ary group should be put before 
one’s individual welfare; that 
favors must be repaid equivalent- 
ly, Or one is under obligation; 
that decisions should be made 
by consensus; and that openly 
expressed opposition signifies 
disharmony and, by implication, 
the government’s weakness. 
The problem is to describe 
these traits precisely and to fit 
them into compelling explanatory 
propositions. The ultimate aim of 
the political culture approach 
should be to specify circum- 
stances where such values help 
explain the inapplicability of 
generally valid relationships to a 
specific deviant case. For ex- 
ample, it is sometimes asserted 
that in authoritarian one-party 
political systems, ‘“‘the winner 
takes all’ in contests for high of- 
fice and that losers disappear 
permanently from active politics. 
However, while this ‘‘permanent 
purge” effect is visible in China, 
it is limited. Purgees are not killed 
or forced into exile. Unless the 
CCP Central Committee brands a 
fallen member of the elite a his- 
torical political criminal and 
gazettes the decision in Renmin 
Ribao (Jen-min Jih-pao), he or 
she may return to influence with- 
in a short number of years. Is this 
variation uniquely Chinese, and 
if so, what explains it? Mao Ze- 
dong’s (Mao Tse-tung’s) famous 
dictum to ‘‘cure the disease and 
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save the patient’? Weak factional 
development in China? Confucian 
optimism about the malleability 
of man? 

Systematic comparative ex- 
planations have yet to be devel- 
oped in the literature on China’s 
political culture. But an interest- 
ing beginning has been made 
toward the identification of opera- 
tive Chinese values. 


IN A PIONEERING review article, 
John W. Lewis identified two 
competing contemporary images 
of the ‘‘average’’ peasant or “‘the 
Chinese peasantry’: passive, 
unconcerned, conciliatory, easy- 
going farmers, on the one hand, 
and agitated, rebellious, easily 
organized, vicious revolutionaries, 
on the other.® To solve the ap- 
parent paradox, Lewis introduced 
a ‘‘modern-revolutionary scale,’’ 
taking leaves from William Skin- 
ner’s trilogy of articles on mar- 
keting and social structure in 
rural China and from Mao Ze- 
dong’s ‘‘Report on an Investiga- 
tion of the Peasant Movement in 
Hunan.’’? Lewis concluded that 
the ‘‘typical’’ peasant does not 
exist. In the ‘‘least modern” areas 
at one end of his scale, peasant 
mobilization against entrenched 
conservatism is difficult; in the 
““modern urban centers’’ at the 
other end, revolutionary mobi- 
lization is easiest but so is gov- 
ernmental control; and in ‘‘lo- 
calities between the two ex- 
tremes,’’ where firm political 
loyalties are lacking, leadership 
techniques are crucial to the 


8. ‘The Study of Chinese Political Culture,” 
World Politics (Princeton, NJ), April 1966, 
pp. 503-24. 

9. See G. William Skinner, “Marketing and 
Social Structure in Rural China,” Journal of 
Asian Studies (Ann Arbor, Ml), November 
1964, pp. 5-10; February 1965, pp. 211-23; May 
1965, pp. 363-99. Also see Selected Works of 
Mao Tse-tung, Peking, Foreign Languages 
Press, 1965, Vol. 1, pp. 23-59. 
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guided promotion of revolution- 
ary forces. 

Without challenging the ca- 
pacity of Lewis’s ‘‘modern-revolu- 
tionary scale” to divide peasant 
villages according to their pro- 
pensity for political participation, 
Richard Madsen has fashioned a 
fourfold typology of rural activists 
that promises to be a superior 
instrument for unraveling peas- 
ant values. Madsen’s ‘“‘commu- 
nist gentry” sees the village as a 
federation of small families bound 
together by overarching kinship 
ties which can be cemented 
through exchanges of favors 
made with appropriate expres- 
sions of good human feeling or 
ren ging (jen ch’ ing). His “‘com- 
munist rebel’’ sees the village as 
an integrated community in which 
the interests of individuals are 
closely tied to the good of the 
community as a whole. His ‘‘ide- 
alistic revolutionary’ depends 
for his/her power and prestige 
upon meeting to an extraordinary 
degree the political ideals pro- 
mulgated by the government’s 
propaganda media. And his “peas- 
ant technocrat” depends for his/ 
her status on an ability to fulfill 
expectations of officials of the 
state apparatus, an ability gained 
through schooling outside the 
village.!° It remains to be inves- 
tigated whether villages falling in 
different reaches of Lewis’s mod- 
ern-revolutionary scale might ac- 
commodate different mixes of 
Madsen’s activist types. But an 
implicit hypothesis in Madsen’s 
work is that the level of modern- 
ization makes little difference. 

Madsen’s “‘idealistic revolution- 
ary’’ is typically not a pure peas- 
ant at all but an educated youth 
transferred to a rural village to 
help bridge the urban/rural gap. 
The concern of the political cul- 


10. Madsen, op. cit. 
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ture approach is how such ideal- 
ism is generated, and under what 
conditions it can be sustained. 
This is familiar as the socializa- 
tion problem, which requires at- 
tention not only to the substance 
of political values but also to 
family, friends, workplace col- 
leagues, schools, the mass media, 
small study groups, model ex- 
periences, ‘‘labor reform,”’ and 
mass campaigns—that is, to 
various socialization agents that 
transmit values to succeeding 
generations. 

Richard Solomon addresses 
the problem most straightfor- 
wardly in the older of his two 
books under review here. (The 
1978 volume is a briefer, pop- 
ularized, profusely illustrated 
version of the earlier study.) 
He concludes that the Chinese 
pattern of childrearing, empha- 
sizing fear of direct contact with 
a stern father and encouraging 
considerable anxiety about pa- 
rental instructions, leads Chinese 
children to view government ina 
parallel way, as their home writ 
large. ‘‘From such a childhood 
pattern of relations with family 
authority seems to grow the adult 
Chinese concern for the presence 
of a strict, personalized, and un- 
ambiguous source of (political) 
authority who will impose order 
on potentially unruly peers and 
provide a clear source of guidance 
fOr awe (he oe): 

Thomas Metzger finds this 
argument to be fundamentally 
flawed, because it drastically 
oversimplifies the nature of pub- 
lic authority in late premodern 
China. At elite levels, neo-Con- 
fucian scholar-officials related to 
their superiors not as son to father 
but “in terms of a fragile bond 
full of mutual distrust and disap- 
pointment” (p. 180). Nor was 
any father in danger of losing 
‘“‘heaven’s mandate” or tian ming 


(tien ming). But Metzger’s ob- 
jections are not completely to the 
point, since he is talking only 
about an elite of high officials 
and their political superiors, not 
about the common people who 
are said to ‘‘follow what heaven 
has decreed.’ For nonelites, 
Solomon still might be on the 
trail of reality. Some explanation 
is needed, after all, for Paul Hini- 
ker’s finding that “it appears 
relatively easy to induce a Chinese 
to comply overtly with authority; 
but it appears relatively difficult 
to induce a Chinese to internalize 
the principles advocated by the 
authority.’’!! 

Unfortunately, Solomon’s evi- 
dence is only suggestive, not 
persuasive, that significant de- 
tails of the childrearing practices 
he characterizes as ‘“‘Chinese”’ 
are either distinctively Chinese 
(as opposed to Russian or Jap- 
anese or American) or nearly 
universal in China. Only 65 per- 
cent of his 91 respondents identi- 
fied childhood as a golden age 
where “‘you don’t have to worry 
about anything: if you are hungry, 
your parents give you food; if you 
need a haircut, they give you 
money. You just have to study 
well, and if there is anything you 
need they give it to you” (p. 39). 
Yet a childhood of opulent indul- 
gence within clear and disciplined 
boundaries lies at the heart of 
Solomon's projections to the 
adult world of political authority. 
Moreover, all of his respondents 
had been young children before 
the establishment of the People’s 
Republic in 1949, with 45 per- 
cent of them having passed 
through this stage before the 
May Fourth (1919) period; and 


11. Chinese Attitudinal Reactions to 
Forced Compliance: A Cross-Cultural 
Experiment in the Theory of Cognitive 
Dissonance, Cambridge, MA, Center for 
International Studies, MIT, 1965, p. 58. 
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only 15 percent of the respon- 
dents were from landless peas- 
ant families. 

Thus, it remains to be deter- 
mined how well Solomon's argu- 
ments about childhood in China 
actually apply to the majority 
rural sector under the rule of the 
Chinese Communist Party. Solo- 
mon acknowledges the problem 
of variations within Chinese so- 
ciety but then slips back into 


holistic cultural. characteriza- 
tions: ‘‘Our basic interpreta- 
tion. . .remains that the strong 


appeal of childhood for the re- 
spondents taken as a group re- 
flects a general cultural identifi- 
cation with the security and forms 
of nurturance and pleasure known 
most fully in the first years of life” 
(p. 40). 
In contrast with Solomon’s 
sample, all 35 of the interviewees 
discussed in David Raddock’s 
book experienced childhood in 


“the early years after 1949 and 


were adolescents by the time of 
the Cultural Revolution. Also, in 
contrast with Solomon’s use of a 
questionnaire and thematic ap- 
perception test (TAT) method- 
ology, Raddock opted for open- 
ended questions and often en- 
couraged his interviewees to free- 
associate.!2 His conclusions re- 


‘flect these contrasts. 


Raddock’s analysis of par- 
ticipation in the Cultural Revolu- 
tion stresses a key variable—in- 
teraction between father and 
son—and in terms of this vari- 
able he is able to hypothesize an 


12. These interviews were conducted in 
Mandarin, the official dialect that students 
were required to use in school, not in their 
local Cantonese. This raises a serious 
problem since—as | am reminded by 
anthropologist James Watson, who is fluent 
in both dialects—Cantonese speakers are far 
more likely to be open and personal when 
conversing in their own dialect. In South 
China, Mandarin is the spoken language of 
authority and political orthodoxy. 


important shift in Chinese politi- 
cal culture. The more ‘“‘horizon- 
tal’ the relationship between 
father and son—that is, the more 
the relationship is characterized 
by. mutual respect and encour- 
agement of the son’s autonomy, 
and the less by authority depen- 
dence—the more overt competi- 
tiveness the son displays toward 
the father. As family relationships 
become more horizontal over 
time in the People’s Republic, 
“then both father and son alike 
should develop a sensitivity as 
well to the new political values 
and ideals” (p. 137). Dissenting 
explicitly from Solomon's analy- 
sis of childbearing, feeding cus- 
toms, and dependency, Raddock 
argues that the Chinese child to- 
day does not unconsciously re- 
spond to parental punishment by 
| regressing to infantile depen- 
dency; on the contrary, he re- 
jects food (p. 189). 

The volume edited by William 
Kessen and reporting the in- 
formed impressions of a delega- 
tion of American child psychol- 
ogists who toured China in late 
1973 suggests important cul- 
tural change in child-family- 
school relationships. Noting the 
very active role of schools nowa- 
days, the group observes that “if 
we remember the power of par- 
ents over children in traditional 
Chinese family life, no change 
the Communist regime brought 
about is more startling than the 
apparently diminished power of 
parents” (p. 48). Still, the group 
was puzzled by the consistently 
orderly behavior of Chinese chil- 
dren in the classroom, street, 
park, and home—a sharp contrast 
with the American norm—and 
concludes the report unable to 


13. Cf. Munro under review, pp. 61-68. This 
discusses the relevance of psychological 
research for his ideas about malleability. 
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hazard a guess as to “‘how such 
order is established and main- 
tained, and at what cost to in- 
dividual variety and creativity” 
(pt22i); 

Robert and Ai-li Chin’s detailed 
review of the research problems 
and analytical concepts that oc- 
cupied Chinese professional 
psychologists before the Cultural 
Revolution reinforces the con- 
clusion that distinct cultural in- 
fluences are at work. After an 
early phase of pursuing the Pav- 
lovian concerns of Soviet psy- 
chology, Chinese psychologists 
around the time of the Great 
Leap Forward began to orient 
their work toward questions of 
learning moral principles, devel- 
oping optimistic and pessimistic 
attitudes, changing individuals 
in desirable socialist directions, 
and practicing therapy in small 
groups. Thus, the discipline in 
China has developed somewhat 
contradictory ‘‘activist, Chinese”’ 
and ‘‘scientific’”’ strains.!? 

Predictably, two authors who 
adopt nonpsychological ap- 
proaches are more given to ana- 
lyzing agents of socialization 
beyond the family. Donald Munro, 
building on a previous work on 
early China,!* broadly mines the 
traditions of Chinese philosophy 
in search of behaviorally relevant 
assumptions about individuals 
and society (or the state). He dis- 
covers three—involving ‘‘social 
nature,’’ malleability, and moti- 
vation—and shows where these 
characteristic Chinese assump- 
tions differ from comparable 
ones in liberal democratic or in 
Soviet Marxist societies (pp. 15— 
25). First, individuality—i.e., self- 
expression, self-fulfillment, or 
private gain—is_ illegitimate 


14. Donald J. Munro, The Concept of Man 
in Early China, Stanford, CA, Stanford 
University Press, 1969. 
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(‘selfish’) in Chinese thought; in- 
dividuals are supposed to find 
meaning for their existence only 
through serving or bringing bene- 
fit to their family or other primary 
group. Second, in what amounts 
to a contemporary departure 
from the Confucian moral code, 
there is an absence of any belief 
in innate characteristics, in- 
cluding private attributes, that 
should be immune from manipu- 
lation. This opens the way for ex- 
tensive ‘‘molding.’’ By empha- 
sizing the mental aspect of mal- 
leability, argues Munro, Maoists 
are thinking of ‘‘changes that 
may take place during a short 
period of time in individuals. 
They are not necessarily referring 
to long-term changes in the na- 
tures of the species or of social 
groups, as did Marx” (p. 23). 
Third, since people are not self- 
regarding, they need not be mo- 
tivated by private acquisition of 
goods or by the maximization of 
pleasure for themselves. Accord- 
ing to Munro, “the problem of 
man’s psychological capacity for 
autonomy is left rather muddy in 
the Chinese works...” (p. 25). 
As for socialization agents, the 
elaboration of Munro’s arguments 
is especially interesting in his 
chapters on the role of schools 
and on the use of models for 
emulation. 

The other writer coming to the 
subject from a nonpsychological 
starting point is Metzger. His in- 
tent is to revise the thesis made 
famous by Joseph Levenson that 
Confucian ideology had become 
dogmatic, ritualistic, and lifeless 
by the time the imperial system 
fell in 1911. Metzger marshals 
impressive textual evidence point- 
ing to an intellectual revival in 
the late Qing (Ch’ing) period, 
during which many writers firmly 
rejected both Confucian funda- 
mentalism and _ institutionalized 
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Confucian thought. He argues 
that Qing scholars, reflecting a 
fundamental tension between 
self-cultivation and political ac- 
tion in the Confucian tradition— 
strands represented respectively 
in the differing emphases of neo- 
Confucianists Wang Yangming 
(Wang Yang-ming—‘‘knowledge 
| and action are one’’) and Ju Xi 
(Chu Hsi—“‘if there is something 
not right in the affairs of the world, 
it is set right by the sage’’)—found 
themselves in a paradoxical ‘“‘pre- 
dicament.’’ On the one hand, 
they believed that individuals 
can and should summon a flow of 
moral power within themselves; 
on the other hand, they agonized 
over the realization that they 
would be unable to do so. Song 
(Sung) dynasty thinkers had 
pondered remorsefully that more 
than a thousand years had passed 
“without a true Confucian” (pp. 
49 and 159), and Metzger con- 
tends that by. Qing times a 
sense of ‘‘moderate realism’’— 
that is, a conscious recognition 
of the imperfectability of the 
political center—had spread 
among neo-Confucianist scholars 
and rendered their philosophical 
'debates, if anything, even more 
applicable to real problems of 
the age, including the Chinese 
government’s response to the 
West.!° 
Metzger’s difficult journeys 
through the dense bog of Con- 
fucian metaphysics ultimately 
leave one unconvinced that these 
rarified scholarly debates breathed 
as much life into Chinese politi- 
cal culture as he concludes, but 
his analysis does yield some im- 
portant critical issues to raise 


15. Readers interested in the world of 
officialdom in late imperial times will greatly 
appreciate Metzger’s earlier work, The 
Internal Organization of the Ch’ing 
Bureaucracy, Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1973. 


with Solomon. Did Mao’s self- 
assertiveness really stand in sharp 
contrast with China’s traditional 
cultural pattern? Should 2Oth- 
century anti-Confucian rhetoric, 
however filled with diffuse hatred 
and identified with violent class 
struggle, be taken at face value 
any more readily than similar 
rhetoric of centuries past when 
violent uprisings erupted many 
times against corrupt elites? Does 
authoritarian quashing of politi- 
cal dissent leave Chinese people 
no alternative but to ‘‘swallow”’ 
their anger? 

Lucian Pye, the author of the 
seminal work that inspired Solo- 
mon’s empirical investigations,!® 
turns, in the book under con- 
sideration here, to a search for 
cultural origins in the distinctive 
elements of Mao’s leadership 
style. He focuses on three psy- 
chological themes: the pleasures 
of secure and comfortable nur- 
ture that Mao’s mother engen- 
dered in him, coupled with the 
hurt of abandonment when she 
died; the reverence for willpower 
and respect for strategy that Mao 
gained from successfully rebelling 
against his father, coupled with a 
suspicion that others could be as 
willful and could apply the same 
tactics against him; and the un- 
derstanding that Mao acquired 
of the potency of personal emo- 
tions as a manipulable object of 
leadership, coupled with a dis- 
trust of their sincerity or dura- 
bility. For all the weaknesses in 
the psychobiographical approach, 
Pye’s effort succeeds better than 
any other has in finding cultural 
bases for Mao’s leadership style. 

It is worth mentioning that Pye 
has subsequently contributed a 


16. Lucian W. Pye, The Spirit of Chinese 
Politics: A Psychocultural Study of the 
Authority Crisis in Political Development, 
Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1968. 
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shorter piece of some interest to 
the political culture literature.” 
Focusing on the symbolization of 
political issues in China’s mass 
media, and especially on ‘“‘the 
ways in which Chinese leaders 
utilize the media in their elite 
power relations,’’ he identifies 
Chinese cultural adaptations of 
Soviet practices such as the tra- 
dition of the disgraced leader 
who becomes a nonperson. Be- 
tween the names removed from 
history and the names always 
vilified, Pye observes, the Chinese 
have added the category of people 
vilified by a standardized expres- 
sion but whose name is never 
mentioned (for example, ‘‘that 
sworn follower of the gang of four 
in Liaoning’). This use of code 
names strikes responsive chords 
among the public because in 
Chinese culture, Pye claims, a 
sense of revulsion comes from 
the belief that to be nameless is 
to be less than human. “‘It is easy 
to imagine the worst of someone 
who is nameless, whereas with a 
named individual people may in- 
stantly ask who originally vouched 
for him, who got him his high of- 
fice, and who formerly said good 
things about him,’ Pye notes. 
Another fundamental cultural 
theme he identifies is the Chinese 
belief that what is hidden is usual- 
ly bad and that the power of the 
media is to unmask and hence to 
destroy. In Chinese political cul- 
ture, he argues, motives are easily 
suspect, and one must cease- 
lessly be on guard against the 
tricks of the ‘bourgeoisie,’ much 
as the heroes and heroines of 
Chinese legend had to contend 
with ghosts and spirits that could 
assume different guises. 

In another brief and quite dif- 
ferent analysis of symbols in 


17. “Communications and Chinese Political 
Culture,” loc. cit., pp. 221-46. 


Chinese politics,!® Lowell Dittmer 
has criticized the Pye/Solomon 
conception of political culture as 
static, ‘‘making it difficult to con- 
ceptualize cultural conflict or 
change except in pathological 
terms.” After a difficult semiotic 
investigation of Cultural Revolu- 
tion rhetoric, he concludes that 
Chinese political culture involves 
more than values drifting age- 
lessly down through time. In 
Chinese political movements like 
the Cultural Revolution, a com- 
bination of ‘‘exhortation’ and 
“catharsis’’ causes norms and 
values to become saturated with 
emotion, while the gross and 
basic emotions become ennobled 
through contact with social values. 
As aresult, ‘the Cultural Revolu- 
tion lives on as a precedent, and 
its symbolism has become a part 
of the Chinese political culture, a 
public resource to be drawn upon 
by its people when need and op- 
portunity arise.”’ 
Several of the studies under 
‘review elaborate the theme of 
cultural change further. Alan Liu 
is interested in the manifold ef- 
fects of institutionalized aggres- 
sion and hypothesizes that ‘‘the 
Chinese setting is unique in that 
the government seeks to institu- 
tionalize aggression without too 
much _ professionalization” (p. 
34). Unfortunately, he does not 
argue the case for this hypothesis 
very effectively. Paul Hiniker’s 
examination of the failure of radi- 
cal political mobilization in China, 
which draws upon Leon Fest- 
inger’s theory of cognitive dis- 
sonance,!9 is a careful and dis- 
ciplined empirical effort that fails 
to satisfy on conceptual grounds. 
It accepts as premises that the 
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18. Lowell Dittmer, ‘Thought Reform and 
Cultural Revolution: An Analysis of the 
Symbolism of Chinese Politics,’ American 
Political Science Review, March 1977, 
pp. 67-85. 
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Great Leap Forward ‘‘failed”’ and 
that committed Maoists retreated 
into rigid ideological reaffirma- 
tion of the Leap’s original goals 
(‘‘prophecies’’). Put so simply 
and extremely, neither premise 
is easily defensible. John Starr's 
highly regarded textbook on 
Chinese politics gives cultural 
change pride of place. Ideology 
in a postrevolutionary system, 
students are instructed, relates 
to the culture of that system as 
thesis relates to antithesis, with 
the long range result being “an 
altered ideology as well as an 
altered culture’ (p. 44). Finally, 
Raymond Whitehead’s univer- 
salistic Christian perspective 
leads him to the conclusion that 
some fundamental Judeo-Chris- 
tian values, such as a passion for 
justice, are also prominent in the 
Thought of Mao Zedong. The cul- 
tural difference comes in Mao’s 
rejection of ‘“‘love’”’ as a terminal 
value blind to economic inequal- 
ity, exploitation, and imperial- 
ism, and his elevation of ‘’strug- 
gle’ as a less hypocritical instru- 
ment for eventually realizing the 
justice East and West both desire 
(p. 146). 


TO SUM UP briefly, the study of 
China’s political culture has 
divided itself between approaches 
emphasizing psychological pat- 
terns and approaches empha- 
sizing values. Most of the psy- 
chological works are directly 
descended from the ‘‘national 
character” studies of a generation 
ago. So long as they continue to 
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19. Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive 
Dissonance, Stanford, CA, Stanford 
University Press, 1962. “Cognitive 
dissonance” refers to a perceived incongruity 
between attitudes and behavior. There is 
evidence that people tend to reduce such 
dissonance by making appropriate 
adjustments of their attitudes, and even 
beliefs. 
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reflect the search for peculiarities 
of personal thought to differen- 
tiate Chinese from other peoples 
of the world, | believe they are 
doomed to the fringes of scholar- 
ship. The reason is simply that 
no good solutions appear im- 
minent to several central prob- 
lems. Psychological research is 
presently limited to highly unrep- 
resentative samples of Chinese 
refugees. Even with scholarly 
access to China, connections be- 
tween experiences of early child- 
hood, on the one hand, and adult 
orientations toward authority, 
dependency, assertiveness, par- 
ticipation, primary-group obliga- 
tion, violence, change, and ideo- 
logical symbols, on the other, 
would still be difficult to estab- 
lish. And even if such connec- 
tions could be established, the 
question of whether they really 
differentiate Chinese from other 
nationalities would remain open. 
Psychological conclusions very 
likely will turn out to be more 
characteristic of regions, social 
classes, generations, or other 
cohorts found in many societies, 
China being just one. 

A newer psychological ap- 
proach, studies of individual 
leaders, holds more immediate 
promise. Biographies of Chinese 
personages in the ‘‘psychohis- 
tory” mold of Erik Erikson’s bio- 
graphies of Luther and Gandhi*® 
would face many of the same 
problems that beset their “na- 
tional character’ cousins, but at 
least their conclusions need not 
be extrapolated to a broader 
population. 

Value approaches have their 
own hurdles to clear; neverthe- 
less, | think that they will prove to 
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20. Young Man Luther: A Study in 
Psychoanalysis and History, New York, NY, 
Norton, 1958; Gandhi’s Truth: On the Origins 
of Militant Nonviolence, New York, NY, 
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be the wave of the future. ‘‘Val- | theless, as broad preferences 


ues” (relative, general prefer- 
ences) must be kept distinct 
from their neighbors—‘‘norms”’ 
(standards for behavior of achieve- 
ment), ‘‘attitudes”’ (durable opin- 
ions), ‘‘beliefs’’ (confidence in 
certain truths), “interests’’ (aware- 
ness of specific benefits expected 
to follow from favorable deci- 
sions), and “‘ideology’’ (systema- 
tic ideas with action conse- 
quences for creating and using 
organization). And values must 
be identified independently of 
the people who hold them. None- 


disengaged from the day-to-day 
world of concrete choices, values 
have an undisturbed autonomous 
existence. And competing values 
can coexist even while derived 
positions on immediate problems 
are in conflict. A general predilec- 
tion to attach higher prestige to 
civilian careers than to military 
ones, for example, may be held 
by people who also value strong 
state defenses to bar inroads 
from culturally alien lands. In a 
time of threat, arguments em- 
bodying the latter, hawkish value 


may be heard more loudly, even 
though the former, dovish value 
may suffer not at all and may re- 
emerge unsullied in a later peace- 
ful time. Values as relative, gen- 
eral preferences are real, un- 
measurable, autonomous, and 
durable.*! Despite all complica- 
tions, focusing on political values 
promises to advance our under- 
standing of China’s distinctive 
“‘nolitical culture’? more effec- 
tively than other alternatives. 


21. For an elaboration of the concept of 
“values,” see Richard Wilson et al., op. cit. 
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Notes &\Wiews 


Participation in China 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In its May-June 1978 issue, this journal carried an article by Victor C. Falkenheim on 
“Political Participation in China,’ which reported on some recent field research done among Chinese 
émigrés in Hong Kong. This article occasioned a lengthy commentary from a reader in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. We present this commentary and Mr. Falkenheim’s reply below. 


The Totalitarian Model 


THERE ARE many disagreements about 
the People’s Republic of China, but on 
one point there is good consensus: we 
all wish to know more than we do. And 
it is not merely a matter of curiosity 
about the unknown. There are urgent 
practical needs for more knowledge, for 
reasons of both public policy and a more 
adequately informed public opinion. 

Some of the barriers to better under- 
standing are obvious, and, under pres- 
ent conditions, unavoidable: the gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic main- 
tains a monopoly over scientific and cul- 
tural work on its territory. But other 
barriers are less obvious and are avoid- 
able. These have to do with what | con- 
sider to be faulty reasoning and faulty 
methods on the part of many Western 
sinologists. In commenting here upon 
Professor Victor C. Falkenheim’s article 
on ‘Political Participation in China” in 
the May-June 1978 issue of this journal, 
| address myself to these larger issues. 

Professor Falkenheim’s intention of 
focusing on ‘‘real, nonritual participa- 
tion... by private citizens’’ promises 
enlightenment where there is much 
darkness and is especially welcome 
since so much of current sinology con- 
sists of speculations about differences 
only among the leaders. And the publi- 
cation of his article in Problems of Com- 
munism, a journal of considerable and 
well-deserved prestige published by the 
US government, will command great at- 
tention for his work. 

But, as | see it, the article contains 
serious ambiguities, confusions, and 
other difficulties which make its conclu- 


sions unacceptable. As it happens, all 
the issues which | am about to raise in- 
volve the application, or rather the non- 
application, of the notion of totalitarian- 
ism. | will argue that this concept, by 
way of a working hypothesis, Is indis- 
pensable for any adequate analysis of 
what is known up to now of the People’s 
Republic.! The first point | discuss is 
of a more technical nature than the oth- 
ers, but it too has an important place 
in the overall fabric of my argument. 


Professor Falkenheim speaks of his 
thirty-seven informants, as indeed he is 
entitled to, as a ‘‘sample”’ (see, for ex- 
ample, his pp. 28, 29, 32). One diction- 
ary meaning of ‘‘sample,”’ after all, is 
merely ‘‘a finite portion of a population 
or universe.” But among social scien- 
tists, ‘‘sample’’ usually bears the more 
restricted meaning given in another dic- 
tionary definition: ‘‘a set of elements 
drawn from and analyzed to estimate 


1. | have been influenced by the classic as 
well as the more recent scholarly 
discussions on totalitarianism. Among the 
latter, the following have been particularly 
helpful: Aryeh L. Unger, The Totalitarian 
Party, London, Cambridge University Press, 
1974; Leonard Schapiro, Totalitarianism, 
London, The Pall Mall Press, 1972; Karl 
Dietrich Bracher, ‘‘Disputed Totalitarianism: 
Experience and Actuality,” in Karl Dietrich 
Bracher, Zeitgeschichtliche Kontroversen um 
Faschismus, Totalitarismus, Demokratie, 
(Historical Controversies on Fascism, 
Totalitarianism, Democracy), Munich, R. Piper 
1976, pp. 33-61. 

2. James & James Mathematics Dictionary, 
3rd Ed., Princeton, NJ, 1968, p. 319. 
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the characteristics of a population.’ 


The difference in these two definitions 
hinges around the question of whether 
the smaller part can be thought of as 
representing the larger, of whether the 
sample is or is not a representative 
one.’ | feel that Professor Falkenheim 
is inconsistent in how he uses these two 
notions of sample: that he professes to 
the modesty of the first but in fact relies, 
for the validity of much of his argument, 
on the greater claims of the second; 
that, finally, fudging these two mean- 
ings is related to a fudging of the totali- 


tarian reality of mainland Chinese 
society. 
Professor Falkenheim has _ inter- 


viewed thirty-seven émigrés from main- 
land China. It is obvious, as much from 
the manner in which these informants 
had to be selected as from the size of 
this group, that no claim can possibly 
be made that this is a representative 
sample of the Chinese population. In- 
deed, Professor Falkenheim acknowl- 
edges this difficulty: ‘‘No claim is made 
that the respondent group represented 
a microcosm of Chinese political life’ 
(p. 20). By way of contrast, we might 
note that the study of American political 
participation which Professor Falken- 


3. The American Heritage Dictionary. For 
discussion on samples and related problems, 
from the point of view of a social scientist, 
see Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., Social Statistics, 
2nd Ed., New York, NY, McGraw-Hill Co., 
1972, Chap. 21, pp. 509-30. 

4. The distinction between representative 
and: nonrepresentative samples overlaps but 
does not wholly coincide with the more 
technical distinction between probability and 
nonprobability samples. See Blalock, op. cit., 
pp. 510-11, 527-29. 
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heim uses as a point of reference could 
report 2,549 interviews for a population 
roughly one quarter as large as that of 
China. Even more significant than the 
difference in sample size is the differ- 
ence in sample selection. The authors 
of this American study were able to re- 
port random procedures to assure that 
their sample would be representative of 
the American population.® 

Professor Falkenheim can surely not 
be faulted for his failure to duplicate 
American survey methods in China. No- 
body else has done so; nobody else will 
do so in any meaningful way until the 
current totalitarian controls are lifted. In 
the face of such controls, scholars have 
for some time now turned to more or less 
systematic interviews of refugees from 
the various totalitarian regimes. At one 
stage, because of the dislocations of the 
Second World War, hundreds of thou- 
sands of former Soviet citizens found 
themselves’ in the West. A large-scale 
research project was realized by West- 
ern scholars at that time, and was able 
to report data from over three thousand 
respondents.® The extent to which this 
sample may be regarded as representa- 
tive is carefully discussed by the au- 
thors. But this project was quite excep- 
tional in its research opportunity and 
hence in its scope and representative- 
ness. Nothing of the sort exists for 
China. 

There are quite a number of refugees 
from Communist China in Hong Kong 
and elsewhere, and a number of schol- 
ars, besides Professor Falkenheim, 
have interviewed small groups of them 
and reported their findings.’ As long as 
the limitations of such data are under- 
stood, there is every reason for utilizing 
them. Refugees, especially when skill- 
fully questioned, can certainly be used 
as witnesses for what they may have 
seen and experienced. But the internal 
divisions in any one group of such ref- 
ugees, under current conditions, can- 


5. Sidney Verba and Norman Nie, 
Participation in America, New York, NY, 
Harper and Row, 1972. See pp. 345 ff. fora 
description of the sample. It must be noted 
here, however, that these authors resorted to 
quota sampling in the last stage of their 
sampling procedure (‘‘to reduce costs”’), and 
therefore do not meet Blalock’s requirements 
for a probability sample (Blalock, op. cit., 

p. 528). 

6. Alex Inkeles and Raymond A. Bauer, The 
Soviet Citizen, Daily Life in a Totalitarian 
Society, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1961. 


not be used to project similar differ- 
ences upon the large parent population 
of the Chinese mainland: only a prob- 
ability sample, currently unobtainable, 
would allow for such inference. 

Professor Falkenheim does, indeed, 
seem to recognize such limitations 
when he writes, in a passage just follow- 
ing the one | have quoted previously, 
that 


. an attempt will be made to compen- 
sate for the skewed quality of the respon- 
dent pool by summarizing and general- 
izing the views expressed only on issues 
where a consensus existed which cut 
across all classes and occupations. 
(p. 21) 


But then, for reasons he does not share 
with his readers, he proceeds to do 
exactly what he said he would not do. 

In alengthy section entitled ‘‘Sources 
of Variation’ (pp. 27 ff.), he discusses 
differences of responses within his 
“sample’’ by reference to such vari- 
ables as level of education, age, and 
place of birth: 


Interestingly, ethnic differences were a 
distinct source of variation even in this 
limited sample. The most clearly auton- 
omous participants were the Overseas 
Chinese (N = 7). (p. 29) 


Not only does Professor Falkenheim 
here indicate his opinion that the find- 
ings of his ‘‘sample”’ can be generalized 
to the whole population. He does so on 
the basis of the following statistics, 
given in a table on page 28: of the 30 
non-Overseas Chinese, five, or 17 per- 
cent, are rated as ‘“‘high nonritual par- 
ticipants,’’ while among the Overseas 
Chinese, two out of seven, or 29 percent 
are so rated: But what would happen to 
these figures if one of the Overseas 


7. | shall cite only two examples. (a) Ivan D. 
London, who had been associated with the 
Inkeles and Bauer Soviet project, has 
published a number of papers and a book on 
his interviews with Chinese refugees; see his 
“Interviewing in Sinology: Observations on 
Methods and Fundamental Concepts,”’ 
Psychological Reports (Missoula, MT), June 
1975, pp. 683-91, and references cited therein. 
(b) The book by Martin King Whyte, Smal// 
Groups and Political Rituals in China, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 
1974, analyzes interviews with 101 refugees. 
This work, already cited by Professor 
Falkenheim, is a good example of the good 
use to which such interview material can be 
put. 
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Chinese had somehow been incorrectly 
rated? In that case, one out of seven, or 
only 14 percent, would be a “high non- 
ritual participant,’’ and one of Professor 
Falkenheim’s principal findings would 
be reversed. This consideration alone— 
and in my view, many others could be 
adduced—shows that Professor Falken- 
heim’s edifice of quantification is a 
house of cards. 

Professor Falkenheim has seen fit to 
imitate the language and the style of 
American-type survey research; indeed, 
one wonders whether perhaps the par- 
ody is an intended one. There are com- 
plex tables, a vocabulary which speaks 
of samples and sources of variation, 
statistical symbols (‘‘N = 7’’). There are 
comparative references to studies on 
political participation in nontotalitarian 
countries.® (But there is no reference to 
work on other totalitarian countries— 
more on this later). This treatment as- 
sumes the ethnocentric notion that what 
goes on in China can be understood 
through the medium of Western cate- 
gories. | have elsewhere called this ap- 
proach a ‘‘normalizing’’ one because it 
seeks to portray a totalitarian society to 
Western readers as if, from this Western 
point of view, it were a most normal 
phenomenon.? 


II 


Political participation can take many 
forms, and the very meaning of these 
words may be interpreted in a variety of 
ways. But for the Western reader espe- 
cially, the question of voting is of par- 
ticular interest. Professor Falkenheim 
devotes one paragraph to this matter 
(pr eo) 


Work unit elections offered significant 
scope both for participation and for in- 
terest articulation. Although the nomina 
tion process was controlled to a degree 
by the next higher administrative level, 
interference from above was limited by 
the desire to recruit natural local lead- 
ers with “‘standing”’ in their respective 
communities or units. Unit leadership 


8. The references are to Verba and Nie 
concerning ‘‘particularized contacting,” and 
to Samuel P. Huntington and Joan M. Nelson, 
No Easy Choice: Political Participation in 
Developing Countries, Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1976, concerning 
definitions of “participation.” 

9. Werner Cohn, Review of “Mao Tse-Tung 
in the Scales of History,”” Worldview (New 
York, NY), April 1978, pp. 53-55. 


elections in rural areas—for example, 
for production team heads and produc- 
tion committee members—elicited 
virtually total participation and consid- 
erable contention, including lobbying 
efforts. Votes often split along lineage 
lines, and many rusticated youth “‘sent 
down” from urban areas reported “‘cam- 
paigning”’ for candidates who exhibited 
the most tolerance toward them. Of 21 
rural respondents reporting on produc- 
tion team elections, 18 characterized 
them as “relatively democratic,’ espe- 
cially since the Cultural Revolution. 


Previous information concerning the 
general atmosphere of elections in the 
People’s Republic certainly gives a dif- 
ferent impression from that here con- 
veyed by Professor Falkenheim. James 
R. Townsend devotes a chapter to this 
kind of question, although he does not 
specifically discuss work-unit elec- 
tions.19 He makes it very clear that no 
popular decision-making, in any mean- 
ingful sense, is accomplished by elec- 
tions in China. While ordinary people 
may have some informal input on who 
gets nominated from among the most 
loyal and obedient, once the nomination 
procedure is over, “...the election 
committee reduces the candidates to 
the number that are to be elected.’’!! 
Previous to Professor Falkenheim’s 
study it was not known that ‘‘votes often 
split’’ or that the elector is ever, let 
alone ‘‘often,’’ faced with meaningful 
choices on election day. 

Professor Falkenheim also gives a 
novel overall interpretation to elections 
in Communist China when he speaks of 
a‘‘... significant scope both for parti- 
cipation and for interest articulation.” 
Basing himelf on official Chinese Com- 
munist publications, Townsend, in con- 
trast, reported essentially totalitarian 
functions for elections: the raising of 
mass political consciousness; the in- 
crease of production; the strengthening 
of unity; the ‘“‘democratic education of 
masses and cadres”; the securing of 
demographic and political informa- 
tion.!2 To be sure, this information 
dates back to 1954. 

Perhaps Professor Falkenheim’s most 
startling finding is stated by indirection. 
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10. James R. Townsend, Political 
Participation in Communist China, Berkeley, 
CA, University of California Press, 1965, 
Chap. 5. 

11. Ibid., p. 122. 

12. Ibid., pp. 135-36. 
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Previous literature, indeed other parts 
of Professor Falkenheim’s own article, 
would have led us to assume that ideo- 
logical purity and absolute obedience to 
the party constitute a sine qua non for 
election—that on these points, ‘‘inter- 
ference from above’”’ is not at all ‘“‘lim- 
ited.’’ But Professor Falkenheim sug- 
gests the elections to be ‘‘relatively 
democratic,’’ which, presumably, means 
that there is scope for dissent. But the 
point is left vague. 

Data and interpretation which conflict 
with received knowledge, other things 
being equal, are certainly of more value 
than further confirmation of conven- 
tional wisdom. But perhaps more so 
than any confirmation of the old, sug- 
gestions for new interpretations require 
a careful and detailed presentation of 
evidence. And it is here that Professor 
Falkenheim is a bit careless. 

On the matter of votes which were 
“often split,’ for instance, we need to 
know the circumstances under which 
the voters were asked to make choices 
among candidates, the issues which 
were presented, the outcomes of the 
balloting. On all these questions, the 
informants should have been ques- 
tioned most carefully and their testi- 
mony should have been presented in 
detail. In particular, the reader needs 
to be assured here that what was hap- 
pening was an actual division on elec- 
tion day, not some maneuvering in the 
pre-nomination process. The reason 
this issue is important is that pre-nomi- 
nation jockeying is easily claimed but 
difficult to document; claims for it are 
consistent with the image of a totalitar- 
ian society. Open division on election 
day, however, especially if it takes place 
“often,’’ would not be consistent with 
such an image. Unfortunately, Profes- 
sor Falkenheim’s brevity and vagueness 
prevent the reader from determining 
what these data actually show. A schol- 
ar working with the notion of totalitar- 
ianism as a working hypothesis would, | 
suggest, have probed for the necessary 
detail and would have furnished such 
detail to his readers. 


Professor Falkenheim reports that he 
probed for a rather wide range of pos- 
sible forms of political participation, 
keeping in mind, more or less, Chinese 
conditions. But | think that it is fair to 
say his findings, where they are not 
extraordinarily vague (as in the case of 
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voting), and with one very important ex- 
ception, turn out to be negative—there 
seems to be almost no ‘‘real, nonritual 
participation’ which one could report. 

The exception is what Professor Fal- 
kenheim describes as ‘“‘lobbying”’ 
(Yo).. Zep ie 


...the most frequent form of citizen 
participation involved...what one 
study of political participation in the US 
has termed “particularized contact- 
ing,’’ that is, personal contacting of 
authorities to voice views ordemands.... 
Ordinarily, such lobbying focused on 
personal grievances or demands related 
to such matters as work assignments, 
job ratings, travel permits, and inter- 
personal conflicts. Farmers who wanted 
to perform contract work during the 
slack agricultural off-season, or young 
people who felt their resettlement. sub- 
sidies were being misappropriated by 
the work team might take these matters 
up directly with local leaders. 


There are two problems with includ- 
ing this type of “lobbying” in the rubric 
of political participation: (a) much of 
such activity should never be included 
under Professor Falkenheim’s own 
guidelines on what constitutes political 
participation: (b) the whole idea of polit- 
ical participation becomes trivial when 
it is in effect completely reduced to a 
pursuit of personal grievances. These 
two problems are closely related and 
overlap. 

a. The redefinition of “‘political parti- 
cipation.”’ We have already noted that 
Professor Falkenheim cites studies 
from nontotalitarian countries for his 
definitions of political participation.!* 
But the very studies he cites, as well as 
all the other influential work on political 
participation which | have seen, insist 
that only attempts of private individuals 
to influence governmenta! activity can 
properly be thought of as political par- 
ticipation.!4 It is quite true, of course, 
that in totalitarian countries the distinc- 
tion between governmental and non- 
governmental functions tends to blur. 
Nevertheless, the formal distinction 
between the state and other functions 
remains in China.!® In any case, pur- 


13. See fn. 7 above. 

14. Huntington and Nelson, op. cit., p. 3; 
Verba and Nie, op. cit., p. 2; Townsend, op. 
cit., pp. 4-5; Lester W. Milbrath, Political 
Participation, Chicago, IL, Rand McNally, 
1965, pp. 1-2. 

15. Townsend, op. cit., p. 103. 
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suing a personal grievance in a factory, 
even in the People’s Republic of China, 
even if we admit that there is some polit- 
ical element in the situation, is surely 
something a little different from what we 
would ordinarily consider to be ‘‘polit- 
ical participation.” If Professor Falken- 
heim promises us, as he does, to use 
the definition of participation as ‘‘activ- 
ity by private citizens to influence gov- 
ernment decision-making” (p. 19), he 
is giving his phrase an unusual inter- 
pretation—to say the least—when it 
turns out that he refers almost exclu- 
sively to individuals in their individual 
work situations (p. 25 and passim). 

b. The trivialization of ‘‘political par- 
ticipation.”’ The influential work by 
Verba and Nie also takes up the ques- 
tion of a private citizen contacting a 
government official on a matter of only 
personal concern.'© Verba and Nie 
restrict themselves to the governmental 
sphere, but the situation is otherwise 
very similar to Professor Falkenheim’s 
cases. But while Professor Falkenheim 
cites Verba and Nie and uses their ter- 
minology (‘‘particularized contacting’), 
he fails to tell his readers about Verba 
and Nie’s empirical findings: such “‘con- 
tacting’’ is essentially unrelated to any 
form of meaningful political participa- 
tion. Huntington and Nelson, whose 
work deals with Colombia, Kenya, Paki- 
stan, and Turkey, and who are also cited 
by Professor Falkenheim, follow Verba 
and Nie on this point. !7 

Professor Falkenheim certainly tells 
us something interesting—it is a genu- 
ine strength of his article—when he 
gives us this glimpse into the utilization 
of certain grievance procedures by 
people who later became refugees. But 
when he concludes from such utiliza- 
tion that on the whole the Chinese citi- 
zen’s “‘strategies appear predicated on 
the basic predictability and fairness of 
the system” (p. 32), is he not going 
somewhat beyond his data? His conclu- 
sions are so much more surprising in 
view of his information concerning 
“constitutionally sanctioned democrat- 
ic forms” (p. 23): 


To speak out at a meeting, to write a 
letter of complaint, to write a ‘“‘big- 
character” poster was to run the risk of 
speaking or writing “incorrectly” (fan 


16. Verba and Nie, op. cit., pp. 67, 75-76, 
113, 398, and passim. 
17. Huntington and Nelson, op. cit., p. 12. 


tsuo wu). Such mistakes could carry 
penalties of varying severity, ranging 
from being asked to recant, to being re- 
quired to undergo study, to being sub- 
jected to ‘‘struggle,”’ or worse. (p. 26) 


IV 


An explicit heuristic use of the notion 
of totalitarianism is not easily found in 
contemporary English-language sinol- 
ogy,'8 and most certainly not in Pro- 
fessor Falkenheim’s article. Such use 
would explore whether, and to what ex- 
tent, the People’s Republic of China 
might exhibit features which are essen- 
tially similar to those of Hitler’s Ger- 
many and Stalin’s Russia. (And of 
course my comments here as a whole 
are written to argue for the utility of this 
approach.) 

But the spectre of totalitarianism is 
not easily exorcised by those who would 
do so. If | read him aright, Professor 
Falkenheim does seem to present an 
implicit argument concerning it which 
| would summarize approximately as 
follows: There are those who see in 
China today a ‘‘fundamentally Stalinist 
political reality’ (p. 18), that is to say, 
they see a totalitarian society. On the 
other hand, some scholars have been 
too uncritical, thus, in turn, causing an 
undesirably hostile ‘“‘backlash” (p. 19). 
We should be reasonable, objective, 
balanced. Let us examine carefully 
whether the Chinese enjoy at least some 
fundamental human rights—‘‘real, non- 
ritual participation” (p. 19 and passim). 
If they can be shown to enjoy such 
rights, those who speak of totalitarian- 
ism will be given the lie (implied). We 
have questioned certain witnesses and 
find on the basis of our sample that, at 
the very least, such rights can be found 
in the domain of personal grievance 
procedure, ‘informal participation: 
lobbying” (pp. 25, 32). It must be ad- 
mitted, to be sure, that ‘‘democratic 
modes of participation’ (pp. 25-26) are 
not much used. No matter. There are 
“alternate forums”’ which ‘‘allow for im- 
portant, if limited, forms of genuine par- 
ticipation” (p. 32). In other words, 
purely personal matters may be pursued 
even if there is no popular participation 


18. In French sinology, however, matters 
are different. See, for example, Claude Aubert 
et al., Regards froids sur la Chine, (A Hard 
Look at China), Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1976. 
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in public policymaking. /n Nazi, Ger- 
many and Stalinist Russia, by way of 
contrast, there were no channels at all 
for the pursuit of personal grievances 
(implied). The conclusion? There is a 
‘basic predictability and fairness of the 
system” (p. 32) in China, in sharp dis- 
tinction to the totalitarian systems of 
Europe (implied). 

Professor Falkenheim may not wish 
to accept the sentence | have italicized 
or the summary as a whole as fair repre- 
sentations of his views, though to me 
they are the most plausible readings of 
what he has to say, and at least some of 
his readers will no doubt interpret him 
in approximately this way. But be that 
as it may, much contemporary apolo- 
getic theorizing on China contains the 
simplistic covert assumption that Euro- 
pean totalitarianism had excluded abso- 
lutely all rationality in the daily life of 
its citizens; that it had no channels 
whatever for the settling of personal 
grievances; that it tolerated no differ- 
ences of any sort in any sphere of life. 
It is only with such exaggerated views 
of Stalin’s Russia and of Hitler’s Ger- 
many that one can reject the otherwise 
compelling comparisons with contem- 
porary China. 

There are not many detailed descrip- 
tions of daily life in Stalinist Russia 
which would enable us to see the actual 
limits of the regime’s supposed iron 
rule. Edward Peterson cites as excep- 
tional the study of Smolensk by Fainsod, 
a study made possible by the German 
capture of Soviet records.!9 But for the 
one totalitarian regime which has been 
completely destroyed, Nazi Germany, 
we possess tremendous amounts of 
captured documents and other materi- 
als which have been analyzed from this 
point of view by such scholars as 
William Allen, Karl Dietrich Bracher, 
Timothy Mason, and Edward Peterson.°° 

The picture which emerges from 


19. Merle Fainsod, Smolensk Under Soviet 
Rule, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1958, cited in Edward N. Peterson, The 
Limits of Hitler’s Power, Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1969, pp. xii-xiii. 

20. William Sheridan Allen, The Nazi 
Seizure of Power, New York, NY, New 
Viewpoints, 1973, original edition 1965; Karl 
Dietrich Bracher, The German Dictatorship, 
New York, NY, Praeger, 1970, original German 
edition 1969; Timothy W. Mason, 
Arbeiterklasse und Volksgemeinschaft (The 
Working Class and the Nation), Opladen, 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1975; Peterson, op. 
cit. 


these studies is one in which the daily 
life of ordinary people, at least in peace- 
time, was not as radically different from 
pre-Hitler Germany as is sometimes 
supposed.*! There were courts to settle 
private disputes as before and even 
Nazi Party courts to settle disputes 
among party members.°* The Nazi labor 
organization DAF (Deutsche Arbeits- 
front) was active and often successful 
in pressing for better pay and in settling 
grievances against employers.*° There 
were interminable conflicts and squab- 
bles among the various Nazi offices and 
ministries, even on such important 
matters as the persecution of the Jews.** 
The religious life of Germans was freer 
than anything reported from Communist 
China: pastors spoke out against the 
regime, large sections of the clergy 
resisted openly in one way or another.*° 
Even the Gestapo and the SS could 
sometimes be moved or pressured. 
When non-Jewish wives demonstrated, 
in one instance, against the threatened 
deportation of their Jewish husbands, 
the Gestapo relented.*® An especially 
poignant story is told by Bruno Bettel- 
heim, who, while a prisoner in a con- 
centration camp, was able to win a con- 
cession from an SS guard by reasoning 
with him.?7 

lf one were to read in isolation reports 
of the sort | have just cited, one might 
well make a case that the Nazi regime 
was one of “basic predictability and 
fairness.’’ But that would be forgetting 
the fate of the condemned groups in the 
population, the hell of the camps, the 
total control over press and radio, the 
smashing of all political opposition. No 
responsible scholar, in the case of Nazi 
Germany, has so far had the temerity of 
offering this kind of interpretation. But 
the grounds for an apologetic treatment 
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21. Ibid., pp. 442-43 and passim. 

22. Allen, op. cit., 239, 299 ff.; Peterson, op. 
cit., pp. 440, 446; Mason, op. cit., pp. 43, 
321-22, 389 and passim. 

23. Ibid., pp. 94-96, 340, 370 and passim; 
Bracher (1970), op. cit., p. 332. 

24. Allen, op. cit., p. 237; Peterson, op. cite 
pp. 46-47, and passim; Mason, op. Clip epeors: 
and passim. 

25. Bracher (1970), op. cit., pp. 379 ff.; 
Mason, op. cit., p. 327 and passim. 

26. K. J. Ball-Kaduri, ‘‘Berlin is Purged of 
its Jews: the Jews in Berlin in the Year 
1943,” Yad Vashem Studies (Jerusalem), 

Vol. 5, 1963, pp. 279-80. 

27. Bruno Bettelheim, The Informed Heart, 
Glencoe, IL, The Free Press of Glencoe, 1960, 
pp. 218-20. 
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of Nazi Germany are no weaker, and in 
some respects they are actually strong- 
er, than the grounds for the currently 
fashionable apologetic treatment of the 
People’s Republic of China. 


Werner Cohn 


University of British Columbia 


Vancouver, B.C. 
Canada 


A Rejoinder 


GIVEN THE RAPID pace of change in 
China, and the even more rapid 
fluctuations in popular and scholarly 
perceptions of Chinese reality, it is 
probably useful periodically to critically 
reexamine our basic research premises. 
Approaching Professor Cohn’s com- 
ments as a prod to such reflections, 
| must confess to some disappointment 
with both the tenor and substance of his 
critique. On the personal plane, | found 
it refreshingly novel after years of 
advocating more monolithic concep- 
tions of the Chinese political system, 
to be charged, and at such length, with 
an “apologetic” ‘‘fudging’’ of China’s 
“totalitarian reality.’’ On a professional 
plane, however, it seemed regrettable 
that Professor Cohn’s zeal to indict 
“Western sinologists’’ for “faulty rea- 
soning and methods” and for ‘“‘apolo- 
getics’’ should have necessitated so 
unfortunate a misreading of the article 
in question, particularly since such 
a ‘style’ of criticism seems unlikely 
to advance our ostensibly shared con- 
cern with conceptual clarification. 
Professor Cohn evidently perceives 
this article as incarnating the sins of an 
entire field, with its alleged method- 
ological, conceptual, and substan- 
tive weaknesses leading cumulatively 
to a whitewash of China’s ‘‘totalitarian 
reality.’’ Unhappily for the credibility 
of his wider animadversions against the 
field, his critique of the article itself 
lacks accuracy. First, the article neither 
attempts nor, more important, achieves 
an “‘apologetic treatment” of citizen 
participation in post-Cultural Revolu- 
tion China. What it does do is report 
neutrally on the views of 37 former resi- 
dents of China who in varying degrees 
express cynicism and disenchantment 
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with many of China’s democratic forms. 
To report these views in this fashion 
seems a far cry from any reasonable 
definition of apologetics, unless one’s 
intuitive view of China’s reality (Pro- 
fessor Cohn’s?) is bleak indeed. To 
justify his charge of ‘‘apologetics”’ he is 
in fact forced to the unhappy expedient 
of ignoring these very central, and far 
from flattering findings, or mysteriously 
deprecating them as ‘‘negative findings.” 
His methodological strictures are built 
of even finer gossamer. Not only does 
the article not overgeneralize from the 
data as alleged, it is, if anything, patent- 
ly guilty of the opposite sin, overhedging. 
Contrary to Professor Cohn’s assertion, 
the article repeatedly disclaims any in- 
tent to generalize the results to the pop- 
ulation as a whole, and the conclusions 
are exceedingly cautious in appraising the 
wider significance of the study. Professor 
Cohn paradoxically acknowledges these 
caveats, but prefers to impute to the arti- 
cle a less modest hidden intent, which he 
infers from the inclusion of a table relating 
social background to the level of politi- 
cal involvement. This innocent table, 
however, far from implying a desire to 
project such variations on the wider 
Chinese population, simply and self- 
evidently summarizes variations within 
the respondent pool. Both the table and 
the accompanying text (‘The respon- 
dents demonstrated clear differences in 
how they perceived and responded to... 
constraints on participation ....p. 27, 
emphasis added) are quite unambiguous 
on this point, Professor Cohn’s imagina- 
tive interpretation notwithstanding. 
Professor Cohn’s secondary com- 
plaint with regard to the “edifice of 
quantification’’ on which the allegedly 
erroneous conclusions are founded re- 
veals again a propensity, in reading be- 
tween the lines, to miss the lines them- 
selves. The text explicitly states that 
“the data did not allow the systematic 
linking of background variables to levels 
of participation’’ even for the respon- 
dent group. In other words, no significant 
conclusions of the study are grounded 
in this data, which is simply provided as 
a descriptive summary of interesting but 
nonsignificant intra-sample variations. 
This is scarcely an ‘‘edifice of quantifi- 
cation.’”’ On a minor point, Professor 
Cohn objects to the use of social scien- 
tific terminology, which, | take it, he feels 
might confer unwarranted credibility on 
questionable results. Prior to his com- 
ments, | had perhaps naively assumed 
that the few such terms used: “‘sources 
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of variation,’ ‘‘number,”’ “‘(N),’’ and 
‘sample’ were part of the English lan- 
guage and hardly arcane enough to ren- 
der questionable findings credible. | am 
willing to stand corrected. 

On substantive grounds, Professor 
Cohn is particularly exercised over the 
analysis of work-unit elections, which 
he found ‘‘extraordinarily vague” and 
worse, ‘‘contrary to received knowl- 
edge”’ (his words, my emphasis). There 
are two difficulties with his comments. 
First, though he notes the distinction 
between local civic elections and work- 
unit elections, he has inexplicably chosen 
nonetheless to use James Townsend's 
discussions of early post-1949 civic 
elections to question my characteriza- 
tion of post-1966 work-unit elections. | 
have no quarrel with Professor Town- 
send’s findings, or Professor Cohn’s 
summary of those findings. | simply 
point out the irrelevance of his remarks 
here. Second, his sense of what is ‘‘re- 
ceived knowledge” regarding basic- 
level unit elections is unhappily dated. 
In the past three years, five major dis- 
sertations, one book, a spate of articles, 
and a massive Social Science Research 
Council workshop have dealt with pat- 
terns of individual and group participa- 
tion and interest articulation in basic- 
level rural China. While | apologize for 
assuming some familiarity with this lit- 
erature, my intent in this brief gloss on 
the subject was simply to add the fact 
that 18 out of 24 rural respondents in- 
terviewed characterized post-Cultural 
Revolution work-unit elections as rela- 
tively ‘‘democratic”’ and were willing to 
supply concrete observations to sub- 
stantiate their perceptions. To say that 
18 out of 24 respondents viewed such 
elections in this way may or may not tell 
us anything about the rest of China, but 
it is hardly being vague! 

On the conceptual plane, Professor 
Cohn charges the article with ignoring 
the descriptive and explanatory poten- 
tial of the totalitarian ‘‘model.’’ The fact 
is, however, that the discussion of the 
context of participation which identifies 


the party’s monopolistic policy role as 
the critical constraint on citizen partic- 
ipation, draws directly on totalitarian 
perspectives. The utility of the totalitar- 
ian model has always resided in its in- 
sistence that the centralized power of 
the state had to be the starting point of 
analysis. The analysis of patterns and 
strategies of citizen influence on the 
other hand is grounded in a conflict 
perspective with regard to the political 
system. The well-recognized deficiency 
of the totalitarian model has lain in its 
tendency to overstate the degree of 
centralization of power to the neglect of 
a more discriminating treatment of the 
complex relationship between state and 
society. Scholars of Marxist-Leninist 
systems have tended as a consequence 
to adopt models of the political process 
which focus on societal sources of pres- 
Sure and change, without, however, 
abandoning the structural insights of 
the totalitarian model. This of course 
reflects not a tendency toward apologet- 
ics, but the imperatives of probing and 
careful research. 

To study citizen participation in a 
monolithic system does not and should 
not imply, as Professor Cohn wants to 
insist, a “Western,” “‘normalizing”’ bias. 
The exercise of influence is a universal 
category of action, and efforts to study it 
do not necessarily imply a liberal demo- 
cratic frame of reference or the model of 
the representative state as a standard of 
comparison. One ought to be able to 
study participation in any society with- 
out predisposing the findings in any 
particular direction. What is necessary 
is sensitivity to the significance and 
meaning of participation in each research 
context. 

In studying participation in China, the 
central reality guiding research is the 
virtually all-embracing involvement of 
the government in the lives of citizens. 
Given that few issues in China are with- 
out political salience, and further that 
work-unit cadres represent the basic- 
level extension of state power, citizens’ 
efforts to influence government policy 
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and action self-evidently begin at the 
local and worksite level. To encompass 
in research the formal and informal 
activities of citizens at these levels is 
not to redefine ‘‘participation,’’ but to 
include within its scope forms of action 
which are authentically ‘‘influence- 
bearing.’’ To do so is not only empirical- 
ly sound, but necessary, as Samuel P. 
Huntington and Joan M. Nelson (whose 
views Professor Cohn misconstrues) 
have clearly argued. To dismiss citizen 
efforts to pursue their interests as ‘“‘triv- 
ializing’’ the concept of participation is 
to miss an important meaning of partic- 
ipation. Professor Cohn’s redefinition 
would be as alien to a citizen of Van- 
couver, | suspect, as it would be to as 
citizen of rural Guangdong (Kwangtung). 

| agree that the choice of a research 
framework is central to the research 
process. | very much doubt that our ef- 
forts to advance theoretically or empiri- 
cally will be served by arguing in general 
terms about whether ‘“‘Western catego- 
ries’”’ have a ‘‘normalizing’’ thrust. The 
utility of any research framework lies in 
its ability to capture and illumine a 
complex reality. The test of a model will 
be in the results it generates. Whether 
the research in this article is valid or not 
is an open question, but the judgment is 
one to be made by Chinese citizens or 
China scholars, not armchair polemicists. 
lf | understand Professor Cohn’s view 
correctly, he is suggesting to us that any 
approach to Chinese politics that ob- 
scures China’s essential “abnormality” 
would be a priori suspect. If this is his 
view, then his comments here have per- 
haps inadvertently illustrated a major 
reason for the decline of the concept of 
totalitarianism—its tendency to be used 
not as an analytic tool but as a pejorative 
label. 


Victor Falkenheim 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada 
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